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BALLADRY   IN  AMERICA  ^ 

BY  H.  M.  BELDEN 

When  I  first  learned,  about  seven  years  ago,  that  genuine  old 
British  ballads  were  still  alive  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  tongues  of 
old-fashioned  folk  in  the  State  in  which  I  was  living,  I  hastened  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  to  publish  a  plan^  for  the  systematic 
collection  and  comparison,  chiefly  through  the  students  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  of  all  balladry  in  America.  I  knew  very  little  of  the 
work  that  had  already  been  done  in  the  same  field,  or  of  the  controversy 
that  had  grown  up  concerning  the  nature  and  history  of  ballads;.  I 
had,  indeed,  no  very  strict  notion  of  what  a  ballad  might  be;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  co-operative  collection  of  traditional  song  from  the 
mouths  of  the  people  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  resolve  our 
doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  ballads,  their  special  character  if  they  had 
one,  their  relation  to  print,  to  social  conditions,  and  to  book  poetry; 
and  with  the  valor  of  ignorance  I  asserted  that  ten  years  might  see  the 
whole  problem,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  cleared  up, — collec- 
tions completed  and  conclusions  drawn.  Naturally,  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  problem  chastened  my  presumption.  Seven  of  the  ten 
years  are  gone,  considerable  effort  has  been  expended,  and  there  are 
still  plenty  of  questions  unanswered.  I  recall  my  early  indiscretion 
here,  only  because  the  plan  still  seems  to  me  in  the  main  a  right  one. 
Considerable  progress  has  in  fact  been  made,  and  the  value  of  co- 
operative collection  has  been  demonstrated.  Our  Annual  Meeting 
seems  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  work  of  collectors  in 
America  since  the  completion  of  Child's  work,  with  such  inferences 
regarding  the  results  that  may  be  looked  for  from  the  study  as  our 
progress  justifies. 

>  This  paper  in  its  original  form  was  read  as  the  President's  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
oC  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  in  Washington,  December  28,  191 1.  As  here  printed. 
however,  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  considerably  supplemented  by  Mr.  Phillips 
Barry,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  bibliographical  matter  both  in  the 
text  and  in  the  notes. 

«"The  Study  of  Folk-Song  in  America,"  Modem  Philology,  ii,  pp.  573  ff. 
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Balladry,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  found  to  be  restricted  to 
no  one  part  of  America.  North  and  South,  E^t  and  West,  new  settle- 
ments and  old  communities,  populous  centres  and  sparsely  peopled 
regions,  seem  almost  equally  to  love  and  to  have  preserved  traditional 
popular  song..  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  development  in  the  period 
under  review  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  traditional  balladry  found 
by  Mr.  Barry  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.^  Nearly  four 
years  ago  he  printed  a  list  of  "Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States"  that  he  had  collected.  It  contains  84  items,  28  of  which  are 
forms  of  the  ballads  admitted  to  Child's  collection.  Doubtless  it  has 
been  very  much  increased  since  that  time;  indeed,  several  new  items 
have  since  been  made  public  in  the  Journal  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Barry 
has  found  these  ballads  not  only  in  the  woods  and  remote  villages  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  where  one  might  expect  to  find  them, 
but  Kkewise  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  close  to  the  shades  of 
Harvard  and  the  Boston  State  House.  Still  farther  up  the  coast 
C'do^m,"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say),  in  Nova  Scotia,  Professor  Macken- 
zie has  found  a  store  of  ancient  British  ballads,  of  which  he  has  printed 
some  interesting  specimens,  as  well  as  a  highly  significant  account  of 
the  status  of  ballad-singing  there  and  of  the  provenience  of  the  ballads.' 

No  less  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of  ballads  are  conditions  in 
the  Southern  States.  In  Professor  Child's  time,  ballads  had  been 
reported  here  and  there  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  A  few 
from  the  Cumberland  Mountains  were  published  in  the  year  1893;' 
six  years  later,  two  "poor  buckra''  ballads  appeared  in  print ;^  and 
in  1904,  still  other  songs  and  ballads  of  the  mountain-folk  were  made 
known  to  the  world.*  In  the  following  year  a  writer  in  the  Berea 
Quarterly  called  attention  to  the  notable  prevalence  ^  of  ballad-singing 

>  p.  Barry,  "Some  Traditional  Songs."  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xviii. 
pp.  49-59;  '* Traditional  Ballads  in  New  England/'  Ibid.,  pp.  ia3'i38,  191-214,  291-304; 
**King  John  and  the  Bishop/'  /Mtf.,  voL  zzi,  pp.  57-59;  "Folk-Music  in  America."  Ibid.^ 
vol.  xxii,  pp.  72-81;  "Native  Balladry  in  America,"  Ibid.,  pp.  365-373;  "Irish  Come-all- 
ye's/*  Ibid.,  pp.  374-388;  "The  Origin  of  Folk-Melodies/'  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  440-445; 
"A  Garland  of  Ballads/'  Ibid.,  pp.  446-454;  "The  Ballad  of  the  Broomfield  Hill/'  Ibid., 
vol.  xxiv.  pp.  14-15;  "Irish  Folk-Song/'  Ibid.,  pp.  332-344;  "New  Ballad  Texts/'  Ibid., 
pp.  345-350;  "The  Ballad  of  Earl  Brand,"  Modem  Language  Notes,  vol.  xxiv,  no.  4,  pp. 
104-105. 

>  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  "  Ballad-^Singing  in  Nova  Scotia."  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  xxii,  pp.  372-381;  "Three  Ballads  from  Nova  Scotia"  {Child,  4,  46.  81),  Ibid.,  vol. 
3Dtiii,  pp.  371-380. 

*  L.  W.  Edmunds,  "Songs  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains*'  (Child,  85).  Ibid.,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  131-134- 

*  C.  E.  Means.  "A  Singular  Literary  Survival"  (Child,  12,  73).  The  Outlook,  Sept.  9. 

1899. 

*  E.  B.  Miles,  "Some  Real  American  Music"  {Child,  79),  Harper's  Magazine,  1904. 
pp.  118-123. 

«  "Mountain  Minstrelsy,"  The  Berea  Quarterly,  April,  1905,  pp.  5-13. 
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in  Kentucky,  and  printed  three  typical  folk-songs.  Professor  Henne- 
man,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1906, 
read  eight  old  ballads  recorded  from  tradition  in  North  Carolina;  in 
1907  Professor  Kittredge  published  in  the  Journal  a  very  instructive 
sheaf  of  ballads  gathered  by  Miss  Pettit  in  Kentucky,^  and  in  1908 
a  ballad  from  West  Virginia.*  In  the  next  year,  Miss  Bascom 
published  in  the  Journal  a  collection  of  "Ballads  and  Songs  of  North 
Carolina."  •  In  the  year  1910,  J.  H.  Combs  published  a  fine  specimen 
of  Old  English  balladry  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains.'  Later, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  came  the  an- 
nouncement by  Professor  Shearin  that  he  had  collected  in  that  region 
over  a  hundred  traditional  songs,  about  thirty  of  them  ballads  of 
British  origin.^  He  has  now  just  published  *  a  list  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Barry,  comprising  **337  titles,  exclusive  of  117  variants,"  of 
traditional  songs  gathered  in  central  and  eastern  Kentucky,  21  of  them 
being  versions  of  ballads  found  in  Child. 

In  the  Southwest,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lomax  has  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  the  collection  of  a  special  type  of  popular  song,  —  or,  rather, 
of  the  popular  song  of  a  special  occupation,  —  that  of  the  cowboy. 
His  "  Cowboy  Songs,"  •  published  last  year,  contains  many  of  the  pieces 
found  in  Professor  Shearin's  list,  and  still  more  of  those  in  the  Missouri 
list  presently  to  be  described.  It  shows,  I  believe,  only  one  of  the 
ballads  in  Child;'  but,  as  it  is  professedly  only  a  selection  from  Mr. 
Lomax's  gathering,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  whole  collection,  when 
published,  will  show  a  larger  number  of  the  old  ballads.  As  it  stands, 
however,  "Cowboy  Songs"  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  ballad 
St  udy .  It  is  drawn  not  simply  from  Texas,  but  from  the  cowboys  of  the 
South  and  West  as  far  as  New  Mexico  and  Montana. 

A  considerable  collection  has  also  been  made  in  Missouri  since  1904, 
of  which  a  partial  list,*  containing  145  titles,  was  printed  last  year. 
Checking  up  the  collection  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  that  it  contained  347 

>  G.  L.  Kittredge,  "Ballads  and  Rhymes  from  Kentucky"  {Child,  53,  68,  73,  84.  243)* 
Jommcl  of  Anurican  PoUtrLore,  vol.  xx,  pp.  251-277;  "Two  Popular  Ballads/*  /Wd., 
voL  xo,  pp.  54^56. 

>  L.  R.  Bascom,  *'  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Western  North  Carolina,"  Ihid,,  vol.  xxii,  pp. 

*  J.  H.  Combs.  "A  Traditional  Ballad  from  the  Kentucky  Mountains"  {Child,  74), 
Ihid.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  381-382. 

*  H.  G.  Shearin,  "British  Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,"  Sewanee  Review, 
July,  191 1.  PP-  312-327. 

*  "A  Syllabus  of  Kentucky  Folk-Songs,"  Transylvania  University  Studies  in  English, 
n,  Lexington,  Ky.,  191 1. 

*  Cowboy  Songs,  collected  by  John  A.  Lomax,  New  York,  1910. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  no  {Child,  278). 

*  Song-Ballads  and  Other  Popular  Poetry  Known  in  Missouri,  Printed  for  the  Missouri 
Folk-Lore  Society,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1910. 
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more  or  less  distinct  pieces,  besides  293  variants.  Only  18  of  them 
are  versions  of  ballads  found  in  Child;  a  much  larger  number  are 
descended  from  British  (English,  Scotch,  Irish)  broadsides  and  stall 
ballads.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  them  have  been  found  in  Missouri; 
some  are  from  Arkansas,  some  from  Illinois,  a  few  from  other  States. 

In  the  North  Central  States  no  great  amount  of  traditional  song 
has  been  collected.  A  few  ballads  from  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Newell  in  1900.^  Professor  Beatty  of  Wisconsin  pre- 
sented at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  eight 
old  ballads  that  had  come  to  his  hands,  all  but  one  of  them,  however, 
from  Kentucky; 2  two  years  earlier  a  pupil  of  his  had  secured  from  a 
Scottish  woman  visiting  in  Wisconsin  versions  of  four  of  the  ballads  in 
Child.*  Miss  Louise  Pound  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  made 
an  effort  to  collect  ballads  in  that  State,  and  has  a  considerable  number ; 
but  most  of  them,  she  tells  me,  were  learned  outside  the  State,  —  in 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado.  Professor  Tolman  of  Chicago 
has  collected  some  versions.  Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  printed  one  from  that  State  (learned  by  his  informant  in 
Virginia)  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal.*  The  number,  however,  of 
the  ballads  in  the  Missouri  collection  that  are  reported  to  have  been 
learned  in  Illinois  or  Indiana  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  ago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Miller's  recollections^  of  "play-party  songs"  in  the  latter  State 
in  his  boyhood,  convince  me  that  ballads  are  still  to  be  found  there,  if 
one  knew  where  and  how  to  look  for  them. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  contributed  only  two;*  but  no  one  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  traditional  popular  song  in  New  England, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  with  Professor  Lomax's  account  of  the 
cowboys'  poetry,  will  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  a  region  that 
was  pioneer  country  of  the  most  romantic  description  fifty  years  ago, 
and  has  since  then  been  the  home  of  the  highwayman,  the  hunter, 
the  lumberman,  and,  above  all,  of  the  miner,  is  without  its  quota  of 
traditional  balladry.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  Missouri  collection 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  movement  that  peopled  California  in  1849. 

And  what  is  this  traditional  popular  song  that  has  thus  been  gathered 

»  W.  W.  Newell,  "Early  American  Ballads"  (Child,  12. 93),  Journal  of  American  Polk- 
Lore,  vol.  xii,  pp.  241-255;  vol.  xiii,  pp.  105  ff. 

s  Arthur  Beatty,  "Some  Ballad  Variants  and  Songs"  (Child,  4,  53,  84),  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii, 
pp.  63-69. 

»  Arthur  Beatty,  "Some  New  Ballad  Variants"  (Child,  26,  27,  40,  181),  Ibid.,  vol.  xx. 
pp.  154-156. 

<  H.  S.  V.  Jones,  "Robin  Hood  and  Little  John"  (Child,  125),  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp. 
432-434. 

»  "The  Dramatic  Element  in  the  Popular  Ballad,"  University  of  Cincinnati  Studies, 
Ser.  II,  vol.  i  (1905).  PP.  30-31. 

•  Mrs.  R.  F.  Herrick.  "Two  Traditional  Songs"  (Child,  2),  Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore,  vol.  xix,  pp.  130-132. 
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by  students  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Mexico?  Frankly,  it  is  a  very 
heterogeneous  collection.  Of  the  hundreds  of  pieces  having  some  claim 
to  separate  identity,  Mr.  Barry  has  reckoned  up  fifty-two  as  being 
American  representatives  of  ballads  admitted  by  Child  to  his  collec- 
tion.* The  rest  are  of  the  most  varied  character  and  content,  having 
only  this  in  common,  —  that  they  are  popular  song  existing  in  oral 
tradition.  The  Missouri  collection  is,  I  believe,  typical  of  all  the  rest, 
save  that  it  lacks  the  parodies  of  recent  book-poetry  that  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  the  cowboy's  repertory  in  Mr.  Lomax's  book;  and  I 
shall  therefore  give  here  a  brief  analysis  of  it. 

Of  the  eighteen  ballads  in  the  collection  that  are  found  also  in 
Child,  all  but  two  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  belong  to  any  special  order  of  balladry.  Most  of 
them  are  simple  ballads  of  romantic  tragedy  ("The  Pretty  Golden 
Queen"  [4],  "The  Old  Man  in  the  North  Countree"  [10],  "Thomas 
and  EUender"  [73],  "William  and  Margaret"  [74],  "The  House  Car- 
penter"  [243]),  or  of  a  sentimental  cast  ("Lord  Lovel"  [75],  "Barbara 
Allen"  [84]);  one  ("Black  Jack  Daley"  [200])  is  romance  without 
a  tragic  outcome,  at  least  in  the  imperfect  version  that  has  come 
to  hand;  one  ("The  Jew's  Garden"  [185])  is  a  relic  of  mediaeval 
calumny  of  the  Jews;  one  ("Georgia"  [209])  is  the  story  of  the  efforts 
of  a  horse-thief's  wife  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  gallows;  three 
("The  Yellow  Golden  Tree"  [286],  "Shipwreck"  [289],  ''Andy  Bar- 
dan"  [250])  are  ballads  of  the  sea;  one  ("The  Cambric  Shirt"  [2]) 
is  a  riddle  ballad;  one  ("Bangum  and  the  Boar"  [18])  tells  of  a  fight 
with  a  monstrous  boar  in  whose  cave  lie  "the  bones  of  a  thousand 
men;"  one  ("The  Lone  Widow"  [79])  is  a  ballad  of  mother-love  and 
the  visiting  spirits  of  the  dead;  and  two  ("Dandoo"  [277],  "A  Woman 
and  the  Devil"  [278])  ^x^  fabliaux.*  Naturally  there  are  no  "border 
ballads;"  we  are  too  far  removed  in  time  and  place  for  anything  so 
locally  British.  Neither  are  there  any  heroic  ballad3,  in  Professor 
Hart's  sense  of  the  term.  Ballads  in  Missouri  are  sung,  not  said,  and 
very  seldom  (those  corresponding  to  ballads  in  Child's  collection, 
never)  have  epic  breadth.  Indeed,  the  most  noticeable  facts  about 
these  eighteen  ballads  are  all  negative  facts.  One  of  them  is  that 
themes  repulsive  to  our  moral  sensibilities  are  dropped.    There  is 

>  Child,  2.  3.  4.  7.  10,  12,  13.  18,  20,  26.  27.  43,  45.  46.  47.  49.  S3.  68.  73,  74,  75.  76, 
79.  81,  84.  85.  93.  95.  105,  106,  no,  125.  155,  162.  181,  188.  200.  209,  210,  214.  221,  243, 
250,  274,  277,  278,  279,  281,  285,  287,  289,  295. 

>  "Old-Country  Ballads  in  Missouri*'  (Child,  4,  10,  18.  73,  74,  75,  84,  155,  200,  243, 
277,  278),  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xix,  pp.  231-240,  281-299;  vol.  xx,  p.  319 
{Child,  209);  "Three  Old  Ballads  from  Missouri"  (Child,  2,  79.  286),  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp. 
4«9-43i. 

*  The  titles  given  are  those  by  which  the  ballads  are  known  in  Missouri.  The  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  ChUd  are  given  in  brackets. 
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nothing  Uke  **Lizzie  Wan."  "Sheath  and  Knife."  or  "Child  Waters." 
Even  among  the  fabliaux^  apparently,  lewdness  is  taboo.  Another  is 
that  ballads  which  in  their  British  forms  present  more  or  less  distinctly 
supernatural  elements  lose  these  elements  in  America.  The  Elf- 
Knight  of  the  British  ballad  has  become  just  a  seducer  and  murderer 
of  royal  maidens,  who  at  last  meets  his  match  and  gets  his  deserts; 
it  is  Margaret  herself,  not  a  ghost  or  a  dream,  that  comes  to  William 
and  stands  at  his  bed's  feet;  it  is  the  returned  lover,  not  his  ghost  or  the 
devil  in  the  lover's  form,  that  entices  the  House  Carpenter's  wife  away 
from  husband  and  child  to  perish  at  sea  when  the  ship  has  "sprung  a 
leak."  Simple  human  tragedy  unadorned  with  picturesque  supersti- 
tion is  all  that  is  left  of  these  ballads  in  Missouri.  The  one  exception 
is  "The  Lone  Widow"  ("The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well"),  which  of  course 
would  lose  all  significance  as  anything  but  a  story  of  the  returning  dead. 
Even  a  bit  of  old  superstition  has  been  preserved  in  the  last  stanza  of 

this: 

"The  tears  you  have  shed,  my  mother  dear. 
Would  wet  our  winding-sheet." 

But  this  ballad  seems  to  be  almost  extinct;  only  after  some  years  of 
investigation  was  any  one  found  in  Missouri  who  knew  it.  The  third 
generalization  that  may  be  made  about  these  ballads  is  that  they  tend 
to  lose  the  full  ballad  style.  There  is  a  certain  modicum  of  ballad 
commonplaces  (often  misplaced),  and  there  are  traces  of  incremental 
repetition,  but  nothing  like  the  artistic  sequences  and  climaxes  of 
"  Edward, "  "Child  Waters,"  or  "  Babylon. "  Not  that  they  are  in  the 
style  of  the  broadside  or  the  ballad  hack,  —  they  are  as  guiltless  of  the 
vulgarizing  particularity  of  Buchan's  blind  beggar  as  they  are  of  the 
banal  moralizings  of  the  typical  broadside,  —  but  they  are  worn, 
withered,  shrunk  almost  to  the  skeleton  of  their  former  beauty,  even 
when  all  the  essentials  of  the  story  are  preserved. 

It  is  mefely  for  convenience  that  I  have  described  these  eighteen 
ballads  found  in  Child  as  though  they  were  a  distinct  division  of  the 
popular  song  of  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  only  a  portion, 
though  probably  the  oldest  portion,  of  a  much  larger  body  of  romantic 
narrative  preserved  in  oral  tradition.  Of  these  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  some  leading  types. 

The  themes  are  largely  those  of  the  broadside  balladry  of  the  last 
two  centuries  in  England.  A  favorite  is  that  of  the  returned  soldier 
or  sailor  lover.  This  is  represented  by  a  number  of  pieces,^  all  of  them 
known  as  stall  ballads  in  England  in  the  last  century.  They  range  in 
style  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  "Young  Johnny,"  —  which,  despite 
its  reference  to  Ireland,  smacks  strongly  of  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  — 

>  Ten  of  them  were  printed  under  the  heading  "Popular  Song  in  Missouri — The 
Returned  Lover,"  in  Herrig*s  Archiv,  vol.  cxx.  pp.  63  flf. 
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through  the  vulgar  sentiment  of  ''The  Soldier  Boy,"  ''William  Hall," 
and  "The  Banks  of  Claudy,'*  and  the  vulgar  tragedy  of  "The  Faultless 
Bride,"  to  the  gentle  harmlessness  of  "Mary  and  Willie"  and  the 
polite  parlor  atmosphere  of  "Willie's  on  the  Dark  Blue  Sea."  "Young 
Johnny"  has  more  of  the  ballad  manner  than  any  of  the  printed 
versions  known  to  me: 

Young  Johnny  been  on  sea, 

And  Young  Johnny  been  on  shore, 
And  Young  Johnny  been  to  Ireland 

Where  Young  Johnny  been  before. 

"You  are  welcome  home,  Young  Johnny, 

You  are  welcome  home  from  sea. 
For  last  night  daughter  Molly 

Lay  dreaming  of  thee. 

"Oh,  what  for  luck  had  you.  Young  Johnny, 

Oh,  what  for  luck  had  you  on  sea?" 
"  I  lost  my  ship  and  cargo 

All  on  the  roaring  sea. 

**  Go  bring  your  daughter  Molly 

And  set  her  down  by  me, 
And  we'll  drownd  the  melancholy 

And  married  we  will  be.** 
* 
**  Molly  is  not  at  home,  Johnny, 

Nor  hasn't  been  this  day; 
And  I  am  sure  if  she  was,  Johnny, 

She  would  not  let  you  stay. 

"  Molly's  very  rich,  Johnny, 


Yoting  Johnny  feeling  drowsy 

He  hung  down  his  head, 
And  he  called  for  a  candle 

To  light  him  to  bed. 

"The  green  beds  they  are  full,  Johnny, 
And  have  been  for  this  week; 

And  now  for  your  lodging. 
Poor  Johnny,  you  must  seek.*' 

He  looked  upon  the  people. 

He  looked  upon  them  all. 
He  looked  upon  the  landlord 

And  loudly  he  did  call. 
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Saying,  "How  much  do  I  owe  you? 

Vm  ready  for  a  call." 
"It's  twenty  for  the  new  score 

And  forty  for  the  old." 

Then  Young  Johnny  he  pulled  out 
His  two  hands  full  of  gold. 


"  I  did  n't  speak  in  earnest, 

Neither  was  I  just, 
For  without  any  exception 

She  loves  you  the  best." 

Then  Molly  came  a  running  down, 

Gave  him  kisses  one^  two,  three; 
Saying,  "The  great  bed  is  empty, 

And  you  may  lie  with  me." 

"  Before  I  would  lie  in  your  green  bed 

I  would  lie  within  the  street; 
For  when  I  had  no  money 

My  lodging  I  might  seek. 

"  Now  I  have  money  plenty,  boys. 

We  will  make  the  taverns  herl  [howl?] 
A  bottle  of  good  brandy 

And  a  better  looking  girl!" 

Another  favorite  theme  is  that  of  the  girl  who  follows  her  lover  — 
generally  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  —  disguised  as  a  man.  Of  the  almost 
countless  variations  upon  this  theme  that  have  been  circulated  by  British 
ballad-printers  since  Mary  Ambree's  time,  **Jack  Munro"  has  lasted 
best  in  Missouri.  The  versions  of  it  in  our  collection  show  interesting 
stages  of  historical  and  geographical  confusion.  In  one,  Mollie's  father 
is  "a  wealthy  London  merchant;"  Jack  is  drafted  to  **the  wars  of 
Germany,"  he  goes  to  **old  England,"  and  the  wedded  pair  return  from 
Spain  to  "French  London,"  wherever  that  may  be.  Another  version 
has  the  merchant  still  in  London,  but  (perhaps  by  association  with  the 
mention  of  Spain)  has  Jack,  now  become  a  farmer,  drafted  into  the 
army  **for  Santa  F6,"  where  he  is  cut  down  by  **a  bullet  from  the 
Spaniards."  In  still  another  version  the  transference  to  America, 
though  vague,  is  complete.  The  wealthy  merchant  "in  Louisville 
did  dwell;"  Jack  "has  landed  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  wars  in  Santa 
F6;"  whereupon  MoUie  "harnessed  up  a  mule-team,  in  a  wagon  she 
set  sail  [a  prairie  schooner,  evidently],  she  landed  in  New  Mexico 
on  a  swift  and  pleasant  gale,"  where  presently  "the  drums  did  loudly 
beat  and  the  cannon's  balls  did  fly,"  and  Mollie  rescues  her  lover  as 
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before.  "William  Taylor"  —  whose  sweetheart  follows  him  in  dis- 
guise, finds  that  he  has  married  another  woman,  and  shoots  him  dead 
—  is  also  known  in  Missouri;  and  a  third  piece,  in  which  the  heroine, 
disguised  as  a  boy,  follows  her  lover  the  captain,  shares  his  bed  without 
revealing  her  sex,  and  marries  him  next  morning. 

In  most  of  the  printed  ballads  on  the  Female  Soldier  (or  Sailor) 
theme,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  contrast  between  the  heroine's  tender 
beauty  and  the  rough  offices  she  must  perform.  In  "Jack  Munro" 
this  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetic 
core  of  the  piece: 

"  Your  waist  is  slim  and  slender, 

Your  fingers  they  are  small, 
Your  cheeks  are  red  and  rosy 

To  face  a  cannon-ball." 

"  I  know  my  waist  is  slender, 

My  fingers  they  are  small, 
But  I  have  a  heart  within  me 

To  face  a  cannon-ball." 

No  printed  ballad  that  I  have  seen  has  developed  this  motive  in  sO 
ballad-like  and  effective  a  fashion.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in 
certain  forms  of  a  popular  farewell  dialogue  between  the  sailor  or 
soldier  and  his  sweetheart,  often  printed  by  the  broadside  press,  and 
represented  by  what  I  might  call  "The  Nut  Brown  Maid"  of  our 
collection.  William  must  leave  for  the  wars.  Polly  begs  him  to  stay 
with  her;  if  he  will  not,  she  says,  — 

"My  yellow  hair  then  Til  cut  off, 

Men's  clothing  I'll  put  on; 
ril  go  'long  with  you,  William, 

I'll  be  your  waiting  man. 
I'll  fear  no  storm  or  battle. 

Let  them  be  ne'er  so  great; 
Like  true  and  faithful  servant 

Upon  you  I  will  wait." 

Whereupon  ensues  the  following  dialogue:  — 

"Your  waist  it  is  too  slender,  love, 

Your  fingers  are  too  small, 
I'm  afraid  you  would  not  answer 

If  I  should  on  you  call 
Where  the  cannon  loudly  rattle 

And  the  blazing  bullets  fly. 
And  the  silver  trumpets  sounding 

To  drownd  the  deadly  cry." 
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"My  waist  is  not  too  slender,  love, 

My  fingers  not  too  small, 
Via  sure  I  would  not  tremble 

To  face  the  cannon-ball 
Where  the  guns  are  loudly  rattling 

And  the  blazing  bullets  fly. 
And  the  silver  trumpets  sounding 

To  drownd  the  deadly  cry.'* 

"Supposing  I  were  to  meet  with  some  fair  maid. 

And  she  were  pleased  with  me, — 
If  I  should  meet  with  some  fair  maid, 

What  would  my  Polly  say?" 
"What  would  I  say,  dear  William? 

Why,  I  should  love  her  too. 
And  stand  aside  like  a  sailor 

While  she  might  talk  with  you." 

The  last  test  having  been  thus  satisfactorily  met,  William  straightway 
marries  her,  and  now  together  they  are  ''sailing  round  the  main.'* 
The  stanzas  which  this  piece  shares  with  "Jack  Munro*'  are  probably 
borrowed  by  the  latter,  since  they  do  not  appear  in  the  British  prints 
of  "Jack  Munro,"  whereas  an  inferior  form  of  them  does  appear  in 
British  prints  of  the  "Nut-Brown  Maid"  dialogue. 

Another  favorite  theme,  both  of  the  ballad  press  and  of  traditional 
song  in  Missouri,  is  that  of  the  man  who  entices  the  girl  he  has  promised 
to  marry  away  from  human  help,  either  to  the  forest  or  to  the  water- 
side, and  there  kills  her.  Familiar  st^dl-ballads  upon  this  theme  are 
"The  Wittam  Miller,"  "The  Gosport  Tragedy,"  and  "The  Bloody 
Brother."  The  forms  of  it  found  in  Missouri  are  most  like  "The  Wit- 
tam Miller;"  they  have  no  ghost,  and  they  characteristically  avoid 
the  motive  of  incest;  yet  they  are  often  in  other  respects  close  to 
"The  Bloody  Brother"  both  in  temper  and  in  language.  Most 
widely  known  is  "The  Jealous  Lover"  (so  it  is  generally  called;  but 
it  is  known  sometimes  by  other  titles,  —  "Abbie  Summers"  in  Pike 
County,  "Emma"  in  Bollinger  County,  "  Down  by  the  Drooping  Wil- 
lows" in  Lafayette  County,  and  in  Scotland  County  as  "Florilla," 
which  is  a  variant  of  the  names  under  which  it  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Barry  in  New  Hampshire,  and  by  Miss  Pettit  and  Professor  Shearin 
in  Kentucky).  "The  Jealous  Lover"  might  be  described  as  "The 
Bloody  Brother"  with  the  motives  of  incest,  "double  murder,"  and 
supernatural  detection  of  the  crime  left  out,  and  an  elegiac  note  intro- 
duced.    It  commonly  begins, — 

One  evening'when  the  moon  shone  brightly 

There  gently  fell  a  dew, 
When  out  of  a  cottage 

A  jealous  lover  drew. 
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Says  he  to  fair  young  Ellen, 

"  Down  on  the  sparkling  brook 
We'll  wait  and  watch  and  wonder 

Upon  our  wedding  day." 

In  the  next  stanza  they  have  evidently  wandered  some  distance,  for 
she  asks  to  be  taken  home.  But  he  has  already  drawn  his  knife, 
and,  despite  her  pleadings  and  assurances  of  faithfulness,  into  her 


And  now 


fair  young  bosom 
He  splunged  a  daggered  knife. 

Down  yander  in  the  valley 

Where  the  violets  are  in  bloom, 
There  sleeps  a  fair  young  damsel 

All  silent  in  the  tomb. 

Another  piece,  which  has  come  to  me  without  a  title,  is  a  reduction  of 
"The  Wittam  Miller."  He  takes  her  out  for  a  walk,  knocks  out  her 
brains  with  a  fence  stake,  and  throws  her  body  into  the  mill-pond; 
and  when,  upon  his  return  home,  his  mother  asks  him  how  he  got 
blood  on  his  clothes,  he  answers  that  it  came  from  ''bleeding  at  the 
nose."  Still  another  form  is  **  Pretty  Oma,"*  which  opens  in  quite 
the  characteristic  ballad  style: 

"Come  jump  up  behind  me  and  away  we  will  ride. 

Till  we  come  to  Squire  Gardner's  and  Til  make  you  my  bride!" 

She  jumped  up  behind  him  and  away  they  did  ride. 
Till  they  came  to  deep  waters  by  the  river's  divide. 

Thereupon  the  lover  beats  her  into  insensibility,  and  drowns  her  "just 
below  the  mill-dam." 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  here,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  list 
and  classify  all  the  items  in  the  collection  that  seem  likely  to  have  been 
derived,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  printed  ballads  of  the 
Old  World.  Many  of  them  have  lost  any  distinct  narrative  content 
and  become  mere  popular  lyrics,  most  often  of  disappointed  love, 
lacrymose  or  rebellious.  Others  are  remembered  only  as  fragments. 
Some,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  taken  down,  are  com- 
pounded of  many  simples,  —  broken  memories  strung  together  in  un- 
conscious or  half-conscious  poetic  joinery  by  a  process  familiar  enough, 
however  little  understood,  to  students  of  balladry.  It  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  instance,  how  many  different  pieces  the  collection  contains 
upon  the  theme  of  the  Forsaken  Girl,  because  so  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  merely  individual  or  temporary  composites  of  imperfect  mem-- 
ones.    A  few  old  favorites,  not  yet  mentioned,  which  hold  their  story 

>  Two  versions  of  "Pretty  Oma"  have  been  recorded  by  Miss  Pettit  in  Kentucky  (see 
Kittredge,  **  Ballads  and  Rhymes  from  Kentucky/'  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  XX,  pp.  265-267). 
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pretty  well,  are  ''Kate  and  her  Horns,"  '*Dog  and  Gun,'*  "The 
Driver  Boy,"  ''The  Soldier's  Wooing"  (i.  e.,  "The  Masterpiece  of 
Love-Songs"),  "The  Silvery  Tide/'  "Mary  of  the  Moor,"  "Johnny 
Sands"  (in  two  forms),  and  "Darby  and  Joan;"  and  the  Irish  ballads 
of  "William  ReiUy,"  "Ranordine,"  "The  Croppy  Boy,"  "Brennon 
on  the  Moor,"  and  "St.  Helena." 

Besides  the  representatives  of  Old  World  balladry  so  far  considered, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  what  may  fairly  be  described  as 
American  ballads.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  plainly  derived  or 
adapted  from  British  vulgar  ballads,  but  they  have  been  so  far  made 
over  as  to  have  acquired  a  perceptibly  American  coloring.  I  shall 
speak  first  of  those  that  seem  not  to  have  had,  or  to  have  lost,  any 
definite  historical  connection,  and  later  of  those  the  origin  of  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  known  political  or  industrial  movements. 

Two  domestic  tragedies  may  be  mentioned  first.  "Little  Orphan 
McAfee"  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  English  and  Irish  gallows-pieces; 
but  I  do  not  know  it  in  print,  and  suppose  it  to  be  of  American  origin 
among  immigrants  of  the  ballad-loving  sort.  McAfee  was  piously 
reared  by  an  uncle,  but,  refusing  good  advice,  married  a  wife,  then  fell 
in  love  with  another  woman,  poisoned  and  strangled  his  wife,  and  is 
now  awaiting  his  end  upon  the  gallows.  More  clearly  American  is 
"Sons  of  Columbia"  (otherwise  "Fuller  and  Warren"),  —  the  story 
of  a  girl  who,  having  promised  herself  to  one  of  her  two  suitors,  throws 
him  over  and  marries  the  other,  whereupon  the  rejected  kills  the  ac- 
cepted lover  and  is  sentenced  to  death.  This  piece  always  closes 
with  a  warning  against  the  wiles  of  "fickle-minded  maids,"  for 

Woman  has  always  been  the  downfall  of  man 
Since  Adam  was  beguiled  by  Eve. 

"Fair  Fannie  Moore"  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  American  product, 
though  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  it  came  from  Ireland. 
Fannie  rejects  the  advances  of  the  rich  and  haughty  Randal,  and 
marries  Edward,  a  youth  of  low  degree.  Randal  finds  her  alone  one 
day  at  her  cottage,  and  gives  her  the  choice  of  yielding  to  his  love  or 
dying  on  the  spot.  She  chooses  the  latter  alternative.  Later  Randal 
is  caught  and 

hung  in  chains  on  a  tree  beside  the  door, 
For  taking  the  life  of  the  fair  Fannie  Moore. 

There  is  a  crudely  literary  tone  about  this  piece,  which  yet  has  not 
prevented  its  being  pretty  widely  current  as  a  "song-ballad."  No 
such  charge,  however,  can  be  brought  against  "The  Silver  Dagger," 
which  tells  of  two  lovers  parted  by  hard-hearted  and  worldly  parents, 
of  the  girl's  wanderings,  despair,  and  final  suicide,  of  her  lover's  ar- 
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rival  in  time  to  catch  her  last  words,  bidding  him 

"  Prepare  to  meet  me  on  Mount  Sion 
Where  all  our  joys  shall  be  complete," 

and  of  his  following  her  example  in  self-destruction;  still  less  against 
**The  Butcher  Boy,"  whose  forsaken  sweetheart  goes  upstairs  and 
hangs  herself  with  a  piece  of  rope.  This  ballad  —  known,  I  believe, 
all  over  the  country — is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  composition  frequently 
represented  in  British  stall-ballads,  but  not,  I  think,  the  work  origi- 
nally of  writers  for  the  ballad  press;  rather,  I  believe,  printed  from 
oral  tradition  because  it  is  already  known  and  liked  and  will  sell. 
It  has  the  incongruity  found  in  some  traditional  versions  of  **  Barbara 
Allen,"  of  beginning  as  a  story  told  by  the  heroine  herself,  and  passing 
unconsciously  to  the  narrative  of  her  hanging  herself  and  being  cut 
down  by  her  father. 

American  in  origin  and  currency  are  ** Springfield  Mountain"  and 
"Young  Charlotte."  The  former — the  story  of  a  young  man  bitten 
in  the  hay-field  by  a  rattlesnake  —  originated,  according  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  Newell,  in  Colonial  times  in  Massachusetts;^  but  it 
has  lost  any  local  significance  in  the  two  forms  of  it  known  in  Missouri. 
The  latter,  a  favorite  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Oklahoma,  was  composed, 
Mr.  Barry  believes,  by  a  rural  poet  named  Carter,  in  Vermont,  about 
two  generations  ago.  It  has,  however,  no  marks  of  time  or  place 
beyond  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  tragic  motive, — a  young  girl, 
taken  by  her  lover  to  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  dance  in  a  distant 
town,  freezes  to  death  by  his  side  on  the  way,  because  she  would 
not  wrap  herself  in  a  blanket  and  hide  her  fine  clothes.  Unlike  the 
Returned  Lover  or  the  Female  Soldier  theme,  unlike  even  the  Ameri- 
canized "Butcher  Boy"  or  the  American  ** Springfield  Mountain," 
this  ballad  is  essentially  the  same  wherever  it  is  found.  Not  only 
certain  striking  or  significant  stanzas,  as  in  the  case  of  ''Black  Jack 
Daley"  and  "Jack  Munro,"  but  others,  of  merely  reflective  or 
descriptive  character,  hold  their  place,  with  slight  verbal  changes, 
from  Canada  to  the  Southwest.    For  example,  the  opening  stanzas,  — 

Young  Charlotte  lived  on  a  mountain  side. 

In  a  wild  and  dreary  spot, 
There  were  no  other  dwellings  for  five  miles  round 

Except  her  father's  cot. 

And  yet  on  many  a  winter's  night 

Young  swains  would  gather  there. 
For  her  father  kept  a  social  board 
And  she  was  young  and  fair,  — 
1  W.  W.  Newell.  "Early  American  Ballads,"  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xiii, 
pp.  105-112;  P.  Barry.  "Native  Balladry  in  America,"  Ibid.,  voL  xxii,  pp.  365-373. 
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far  as  they  are  from  what  we  think  of  as  the  ''ballad  manner/'  are 
as  persistent  as  the  more  vivid  and  ballad-like  — 

**0  daughter  dear,"  her  mother  cried, 

"This  blanket  around  you  fold, 
For  'tis  a  bitter  night  abroad ; 

You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold." 

**0h,  no!  oh,  nol"  young  Charlotte  cried, 

And  she  laughed  like  a  gips>'  queen, 
"To  ride  in  a  blanket  all  muffled  up 

I  never  will  be  seen," — 

or  those  containing  the  tragic  centre  of  the  story,  — 

"Such  a  dreadful  night  I  never  saw; 

My  reins  I  scarce  can  hold" — 
Young  Charlotte  faintly  then  replied, 

"I  am  exceeding  cold." 


Spoke  Charles,  "  How  fast  the  freezing  ice 

Is  gathering  on  my  brow!" 
And  Charlotte  still  more  faintly  said, 

"I'm  growing  warmer  now." 


"Young  Charlotte,"  by  virtue  of  its  wide  currency,  the  absence  in  it 
of  a  distinctly  "vulgar  ballad''  or  "popular  ballad"  style,  and  its 
per^tency  of  form  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
oral  transmission,  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  proble- 
matical phenomenon  in  American  popular  song. 

History  as  such,  ballad  students  have  long  since  observed,  soon 
fades  out  of  popular  song.  War  and  politics  are  too  remote  and 
complex  in  their  originating  motives,  too  transitory  in  their  bearing 
upon  individual  experience,  to  maintain  themselves  in  balladry. 
Few  traces  of  song-ballads  dealing  with  American  history  before  the 
Civil  War  have  been  preserved  in  Missouri.  "Marching  to  Quebec," 
which  Weston  described  as  a  favorite  amusement  of  rural  Americans 
eighty  years  ago,  is  still  remembered  as  a  "play-party"  song.  An 
ind.dent  of  the  War  of  1812  is  preserved  in  "James  Bird,"  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  "  Packingham."  At  least  one  widely- 
known  song  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  famous  battle,  —  **The 
Texas  Rangers,"  which,  despite  its  mention  of  Indians  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  surely  an  echo  of  the  great  fight  at  the  Alamo  on  March  6^ 

1835. 

I'm  a  Texas  ranger, 

I  know  you  know  me  well. 
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About  the  age  of  sixteen 

I  joined  that  jolly  band, 
We  mdrched  from  Western  Texas 

Down  by  the  Royal  Grande. 

Our  captain  he  informed  us, 

Perhaps  he  thought  it  right, 
'*  Before  we  reach  the  station. 

Brave  boys,  we'll  have  to  fight." 

I  saw  them  Indians  comin', 

I  heard  them  give  the  yell. 
My  feelings  at  that  moment  / 

No  human  tongue  could  tell. 

Our  bugle  it  was  sounded 

And  the  captain  gave  command : 
**To  arms,  to  arms!"  he  shouted, 

*'And  by  your  horses  stand." 

I  saw  the  dust  arisin', 

It  seemed  to  touch  the  sky. 
My  feelin's  at  that  moment, 

**Oh,  now's  my  time  to  die." 

We  fought  them  full  nine  hours 

Before  the  strife  gave  o'er, 
And  like  the  dead  and  wounded 

I  never  saw  before. 

Five  hundred  noble  rangers 

That  ever  trod  the  West, 
Now  dyin*  in  the  evenin' 

With  bullets  in  their  breast. 

Certain  resemblances  suggest  that  this  was  modelled  on  the  British 
ballad  *'  Nancy  of  Yarmouth." 

The  Civil  War  had  its  quota  of  camp-ballads  as  well  as  of  pathetic 
and  sentimental  songs,  but  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  live  in  tradition 
at  the  present  day.  The  collection  I  am  describing  has  a  considerable 
number — rambling  narratives  of  the  fight  at  Springfield,  of  Sterling 
Price's  cavalry  exploits,  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  campaigns — 
bearing  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  having  been  composed  and 
sung  around  the  camp-fire  and  on  the  march;  but  they  come  mostly 
from  manuscript  ballad-books  of  war-times  or  shortly  after,  or  at 
best  from  the  memory  of  old  sc^iers.  Somewhat  more  persistent 
are  the  sentimental  ballads;  for  instance,  **When  this  Cruel  War  is 
over,"  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  found  its  way  to  the 
London  stalls,  having  been  printed  by  Such  with  the  heading  **  Weep- 
ing Sad  and  Lonely,  A  Song  on  the  American  War."     "The  Guerrilla 
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Boy,"  sung  presumably  in  the  camps  of  the  bushwhackers  (it  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  ballad-book  compiled  in  the  seventies), 
is  merely  an  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  Missouri  guerrillas  of  a 
British  stall-ballad  entitled  **The  Roving  Journeyman." 

New  social  conditions  and  industrial  movements  come  closer  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  common  people  than  do  war  and  politics;  at 
least,  so  one  would  infer  from  our  song-ballads.  **The  Hunting  of 
the  Buflfalo,"  originally  an  emigrant's  song,  and  frequently  printed 
by  the  British  ballad  press  in  the  last  century,  persists  as  a  children's 
singing-game.  "  Pretty  Maumee,"  a  song  of  the  frontiersman's  Indian 
sweetheart,  probably  preserves  in  its  title  and  refrain  the  name  of  the 
Miami  tribe  of  Indians.  The  rush  for  the  California  gold-fields  in 
1849-50  gave  birth  to  "Joe  Bowers,"  which  everybody  knows,  and  to 
its  less  familiar  counterpart,  "Betsy  from  Pike;"  also  to  two  soberer 
song-ballads,  "Come  All  Ye  Poor  Men  of  the  North"  and  "Since 
Times  are  so  Hard."  A  later  mining-fever  produced  the  mournful 
tale  of  "The  Dreary  Black  Hills." 

Those  picturesque  frontiersmen  of  the  very  recent  past,  the  cowboys, 
had,  as  Mr.  Lomax  has  shown,  a  considerable  poetry  of  their  own;  and 
some  of  it  has  become  part  of  the  traditional  song  of  Missouri.  The 
two  best-known  of  the  cowboy-songs  are  "The  Lone  Prairee"  and 
"The  Dying  Cowboy."  Both,  it  is  worth  remarking,  are  adapta- 
tions of  pieces  that  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  cattlemen  or  the 
Western  plains.  "The  Lone  Prairee"  is  "The  Ocean  Burial,"  a 
sailor's  ballad  of  uncertain  authorship,  that  has  been  current  in  New 
England  for  about  two  generations,  made  over  to  meet  cowboy  con- 
ditions. In  the  original  the  dying  sailor  begs  that  he  may  not  be 
buried  in  "the  deep,  deep  sea,"  where  the  sea-snake  will  hiss  in  his 
hair,  and  th^  billowy  shroud  will  roll  over  him;  in  the  Western  adap- 
tation the  dying  cowboy  begs  that  he  may  not  be  buried  "on  the 
lone  prairee,"  where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  coyote  will  howl 
over  him.  "The  Dying  Cowboy"  has  a  less  reputable  origin,  being 
a  plainsman's  version  of  an  Old  World,  possibly  Irish,  soldier's  ballad 
known  as  "The  Unfortunate  Lad."  * 

The  career  of  Jesse  James  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  popular 
ims^nation  in  his  native  State,  and  is  recorded  in  a  widely-known 
ballad  in  which  his  exploits  of  robbing  the  Gallatin  bank  and  holding 
up  the  Danville  train  are  celebrated.*    The  chief  emphasis,  however, 

>  G.  F.  Will,  "Songs  of  Western  Cowboys/*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxii, 
pp.  358-359;  J«  A.  Lomax,  Cowboy  Songs,  p.  74;  P.  Barry,  "Irish  Folk-Song,"  Journal 
of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  341. 

*  L.  R.  Bascom,  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Western  North  Carolina,"  I.  c,  p.  246;  J.  A. 
Lomax,  Cowboy  Songs,  p.  27.  In  the  latter  volume  are  versions  of  other  8ong*ballads 
current  in  Missouri:  to  wit,  "The  Lone  Prairie,"  "Joe  Bowers,"  "Texas  Rangers/' 
"Love  in  Disguise."  "Fuller  and  Warren."  "Sam  Bass,"  "MacAfee's  Confession,"  "The 
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is  laid  upon  the  treachery  of  Robert  Ford,  the  Ganelon  to  this  b^nd 
of  outlaws: 

It  was  Robert  Ford, 
That  dirty  little  coward, 
I  wonder  how  he  does  feel ; 
For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread 
And  slept  in  Jesse's  bed. 
Then  laid  poor  Jesse  in  the  grave; 

and  the  refrain  goes,  — 

That  dirty  little  coward 
That  shot  Mr.  Howard  ^ 
And  laid  poor  Jesse  in  the  grave. 

Jesse  James  has  had,  so  far,  no  successor  who  can  dispute  with  him 
the  title  of  bandit  hero  in  Missouri.  But  song-ballads  of  untraced 
authorship  continue  to  appear  and  to  pass  into  oral  circulation. 
There  is  one  on  the  murder  of  Garfield;  one  on  "The  Iron  Mountain 
Baby,"  a  child  thrown  out  by  its  mother,  in  a  hand-satchel,  from  a 
train  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  found  and  brought  up  by 
one  of  the  railroad  men;  and,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  one 
upon  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  Meeks  family  by  the  Taylor 
brothers,  cattlemen,  in  Sullivan  County,  about  twelve  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  ** godly  ballads"  in  Reformation 
times  and  the  presence  of  certain  old  biblical  pieces  in  Child's  collec- 
tion, it  is  customary  nowadays  to  think  of  ballads  as  dealing  only  with 
secular  themes.  No  such  predisposition  governs  the  singer  of  song- 
ballads  in  Missouri.  **The  Romish  Lady"  (sometimes  "The  Roman 
Lady"),  whose  popularity  is  attested  by  several  copies  from  different 
localities,  is  a  piece  of  aggressive  Protestantism  that  carries  us  straight 
back  to  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  The  Roman  lady  has  somehow  got  hold  of 
a  Bible  and  come  to  realize  the  wicked  idolatry  of  the  Popish  religion. 
Her  mother  upbraids  her,  tries  to  force  her  back  into  submission,  and, 
failing  in  this,  hands  her  over  to  the  Inquisition,  by  whom  the  girl  is 
burnt  at  the  stake,  calling  upon  God  with  her  last  breath  to  receive 
her  soul  and  to  ''pardon  priest  and  people"  for  their  blindness.  An- 
other religious  ballad,  known  as  **The  Little  Family,"  tells  the  story 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Others  are  rather  doctrinal  than  epic. 
One  of  these  presents  the  terrors  of  damnation  with  a  vigor  not  un- 
worthy of  Michael  Wigglesworth,  and  must  have  been  a  valued  ally 
of  the  preacher  in  his  long  and  losing  fight  against  cards,  dancing,  and 
other  wiles  of  the  Devil.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  —  one  for  man,  and 
one  for  maid.    That  for  man  begins,  — 

Dreary  Black  Hills."  "Jack  Munro."  "Fannie  Moore."  "Young  Charlotte,"  "Betsy 
fn>m  Pike."  "Rodn  the  Bow,"  and  "Springfield  Mountain." 

1  The  assumed  name  under  which  James  was  living  when  he  was  shot. 
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Death  is  a  melancholy  call, 
A  certain  judgment  for  us  all; 
Death  takes  the  young  as  well  as  old 
And  lays  them  in  his  arms  so  cold. 
'Tis  awful  —  awful  —  awful. 

I  saw  a  youth  the  other  day, 
He  looked  so  young,  he  was  so  gay; 
He  trifled  all  his  time  away 
And  dropped  into  eternity. 
*Tis  awful  —  awful  —  awful. 

But  that  for  maid  will  be  sufficient: 

THE  WICKED  GIRL 

Young  people  hear  and  I  will  tell, 
A  soul  I  fear  has  gone  to  Hell; 
A  woman  who  was  young  and  fair. 
Who  died  in  sin  and  dark  despair. 

Her  tender  parents  oft  did  pray 
For  her  poor  soul  from  day  to  day 
And  give  her  counsel,  good  advice. 
But  she  delighted  still  in  vice. 

She  would  go  to  frolics,  dance  and  play, 
In  spite  of  all  her  friends  could  say; 
'Til  turn  to  God  when  I  am  old. 
And  then  he  will  receive  my  soul." 

At  length  she  heard  the  spirit  say: 
"Thou  sinful  wretch!  forsake  thy  way; 
Now  turn  to  God,  or  you  shall  dwell 
Forever  in  the  flames  of  Hell." 

*'No,  I'm  too  young,"  thus  she  replied, 
"  My  comrades  all  would  me  deride." 
The  spirit  then  bade  here  farewell. 
And  thus  consigned  her  soul  to  Hell. 

It  was  not  long  till  Death  did  come 
To  call  this  helpless  sinner  home; 
And  while  she  was  on  her  dying  bed 
She  called  her  friends  and  thus  she  said : 

''  My  friends,  I  bid  you  all  farewell. 
I  die,  I  die,  I  sink  to  Hell! 
There  must  I  lie  and  scream  and  roll. 
For  God  will  not  receive  my  soul! 

"My  tender  parents,"  she  addressed, 
"I  hope  your  souls  will  both  be  blessed; 
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But  your  poor  child  you  now  may  see, 
But  soon  shall  be  in  misery. 

"My  weeping  mother,  fare  you  well! 
The  pains  I  feel  tio  tongue  can  tell! 
Dear  Parents,  your  poor  child  is  lost, 
Your  hopes  they  are  forever  crossed." 

These  are  not  hymns,  but  religious  song-ballads.  One  more  may  be 
mentioned,  "The  Railroad  to  Heaven."  ^  It  was  perhaps  composed  for 
revival  meetings  of  railroad-men,  but  is  certainly  not  restricted  to 
them.  By  a  quite  elaborate  allegory,  the  process  of  salvation  is  pre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  railway  journey  in  which  Christ  is  the 
engineer.    The  piece  exists  in  widely  varying  forms.* 

I  fear  that  I  have  exhausted  your  patience  with  this  long  account 
of  a  not  very  inspiring  collection  of  popular  song.  I  shall  therefore 
pass  over  the  "play-party"  songs,*  the  riddles,  the  sectional  satires, 
and  the  few  items  of  negro  song  contained  in  it,  and  devote  a  few 
minutes  at  the  dose  to  pointing  out  some  of  the  problems  that  arise,  and 
the  way  in  which  co-operative  collection  may  help,  and  has  helped, 
in  their  solution. 

Upon  the  general  and  basic  problem  of  classification  —  the  question 
whether  we  shall  classify  ballads  according  to  intrinsic  qualities  of 
tone,  style,  and  structure,  or  according  to  theories  (more  or  less  in- 
susceptible of  demonstration)  as  to  their  origin,  or  according  to  their 
known  history  and  vogue  —  the  work  of  collection  in  America  will 
throw,  perhaps,  little  direct  light.  But  it  may  be  expected  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  certain  problems  preliminary  to  the  solution 
of  the  general  problem,  and  chiefly  upon  these:  — 

I.  The  relation  of  print  and  manuscript  to  oral  tradition. 
II.  The  interrelation  between  oral  tradition  and  the  "popular 
ballad"  style. 

III.  The  origin  of  "authorless"  balladry. 

IV.  The  function  of  music  in  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  ballads. 
V.  The  social  and  geographical  distribution  of  ballads. 

I.  Hogg's  mother  I  believe  it  was  who  protested  that  when  ballads 
were  reduced  to  print  they  were  killed;  and  Professor  Gummere  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.    But  Professor  Mackenzie's  investigations 

>  Several  religious  aong-ballads  have  appeared  in  print  from  time  to  time,  describing 
the  Christian's  way  to  heaven  under  the  similitude  of  a  railway  journey  or  a  voyage  on 
shipboard. 

'  Religious  song-ballads  are  ourent  in  North  Carolina.  See  Emma  M.  Backus^ 
"Early  Songs  from  North  Carolina,'*  Journal  of  American  Polh'Lore,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  286-294. 

»  Mrs.  L.  D.  Ames,  "The  Missouri  Play-Party."  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  295-318. 
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in  Nova  Scotia  point  to  the  importation  of  printed  ballads  from  Scot- 
land as  an  important  element  in  the  perpetuation  of  ballads  in  that 
region.  Professor  Shearin  tells  me  that  country  newspapers  bear  a 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  song-ballads  in  Kentucky;^  and  I  have 
found  that  Trifet's  Monthly  Budget  of  Music,  and  such  printed  collec- 
tions as  ''The  Forget-Me-Not  Songster"  and  "Old  Put's  Songster," 
have  been  known  and  used  —  in  one  case  used  up  —  in  Missouri. 
Even  the  stall-ballad  is  not  unknown.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  "The 
Wicked  Girl"  printed  on  a  small  sheet,  "price  five  cents,"  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  negro  washerwoman.*  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  the  "vulgar  ballads"  recorded  from  tradition  in  New  England, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  though  commonly  declared  by  the  singer 
to  have  been  learned,  not  from  print,  but  from  the  singing  of  another  — 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  output  of  the  nineteenth-century  ballad 
press  in  London,  is  certainly  not  without  its  significance.  Of  the 
importance  of  manuscript  copies,  in  the  form  either  of  single  ballads 
or  of  ballad-books,  in  preserving  and  spreading  popular  song,  there 
can  be  no  question.  These  are  not  the  work  of  scholars  and  anti- 
quaries, nor,  like  Mrs.  Brown's  manuscripts,  written  out  at  the  request 
of  scholars  and  antiquaries,  but  rather,  like  the  Percy  Folio,  the  simple 
ballad-lover's  method  of  securing  and  preserving  the  ballads  that  he 
likes.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  very  often  just  the  ballads  that  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  output  of  the  Seven  Dials  presses;  show- 
ing apparently  that  it  was  easier  to  write  out  a  desired  ballad,  whether 
from  oral  rendering  or  from  print,  than  to  get  another  printed  copy. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  function  of  print  and  handwriting  in 
the  perpetuation  of  what  the  singers  themselves  commonly  think  of  as 
purely  traditional  song  has  been  underestimated,  and  should  be 
further  looked  into.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  ballads  that 
seem  to  owe  nothing  to  print.  The  most  striking  case  is  that  of 
"Young  Charlotte,"  already  mentioned.  It  was  composed,  as  Mr. 
Barry's  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe,  about  seventy-five  years 
ago  in  Vermont,  and  was  probably  carried  by  its  author  to  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  where  his  wanderings  as  a  Mormon  took  him.  In  these 
and  other  States  it  is  pretty  widely  known,  with  surprisingly  little 
variation  in  matter  or  manner;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
ever  circulated  in  print.'     If  its  stability  of  form,  as  compared  with 

»  Even  city  newspapers  maintain  a  folk-singers'  exchange.  — "  Notes  and  Queries/* 
in  the  Boston  Transcript;  "Everybody's  Column."  in  the  Boston  dohe;  and  "The  Forum," 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press,    Many  excellent  bcdlad  texts  have  thus  been  preserved. 

*  Stall-ballads  were  printed  in  Boston  by  N.  Coverly  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  broadsides  in  great  numbers  were  published 
by  DeMarsan,  Wehman  (New  York). 

s  Since  this  was  written  I  have  seen  it  in  a  newspaper  dipping  (from  Good  Stories, 
undated,  but  comparatively  recent).  This  print  of  it,  however,  is  clearly  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  its  traditional  circulation. 
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''Jack  Munro"  or  "The  Jealous  Lover,"  owes  nothing  to  print,  then 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  of  oral  tradition  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  the  further  inference  is  suggested,  at  least  to 
those  familiar  with  the  printed  balladry  of  the  last  century,  that  varia- 
tion and  decay  may  be  due  rather  to  print  than  to  oral  transmis^on.^ 
None  of  the  ballads  taken  down  from  oral  tradition  in  Missouri  show 
as  incoherent  a  jumble  as  do  some  of  the  patchwork  ballads  issued  by 
Such  and  Pitts  and  Catnach  and  their  kind.  Evidently  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned  concerning  the  part  played  by  print  in  the  per- 
petuation and  variation  of  ballads,  and  the  way  to  learn  it  is  to  trace 
back  from  present  conditions. 

II.  "Young  Charlotte  "  is  also  very  instructive  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  oral  tradition  and  the  "popular  ballad"  style, 
as  we  have  now  learned  to  define  it.  Mr.  Barry  is  himself  presenting 
to  you  to-day  his  conclusions  as  to  "communal  re-creation"  in  this 
ballad,  as  he  has  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  "The  Lone  Prairee," 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here;  but  I  may  add  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  found  in  support  of  his  position  in  other  ballads  in  the  collec- 
tion described,  especially  those  that  have  their  originals  (or  counter- 
parts) in  printed  balladry.  The  American  traditional  versions  of  these 
ballads  have  commonly  more  of  the  ballad  style  than  the  printed  ver- 
sions. There  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibility,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  poem  as  "Young  Charlotte,"  that  the  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  "ballad  style"  are  due  simply  to  the  presence,  in  the  people's 
repertory,  of  old  ballads  to  which  the  new  are  unconsciously  assimi- 
lated; in  other  words,  that  "communal  re-creation"  explains,  not  the 
c»igin  of  the  ballad  style,  but  why  traditional  ballads  assume  that 
style.  Even  so,  the  doctrine,  if  confirmed  by  a  number  of  well- 
developed  cases,  will  go  far  to  set  at  rest  the  controversy  that  has 
raged  so  long  about  the  talismanic  words  das  Volk  dichtet, 

III.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  anonymous  and  apparently  author- 
less  popular  song  can  be  studied  to  special  advantage  in  living,  con- 
temporary instances.  Take,  for  instance,  the  song-ballad  of  "Jesse 
James."  Everybody  (loosely  speaking)  knows  it;  nobody  knows 
where  it  comes  from.  It  is  as  authorless  and  traditional  as  "The 
Two  Sisters"  or  "The  Demon  Lover."  But  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  events  it  celebrates  happened.  Can  it  not  be  traced  from 
one  living  singer  to  another  up  to  its  source?  Or  take  the  still  later 
ballad  of  the  Meeks  murder,  which  happened  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Miss  G.  M.  Hamilton  informs  me  that  half  her  class  in  the  Kirksville 
Normal  School  know  the  piece;  most  of  the  people  who  lived  at  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  are  living  there  still;  a  cousin  of  one  of  her  pupils 

1  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  the  ballads  were  purposely  altered,  but  only  that  the 
versioDS  printed  by  the  ballad  press  seem  often  to  have  been  supplied  by  persons  who 
did  not  fully  know  or  sympathize  with  the  true  ballad  tradition. 
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helped  pull  the  dead  bodies  from  under  the  haystack.  Yet  the  piece 
is  already  an  authorless  ballad, — as  much  so,  apparently,  as  any  of  the 
old  British  ballads.  Has  it  "jes*  growed,'*  like  Topsy,  or  is  it  the 
work  of  some  obscure  rhapsodist  like  Carter  of  Bensontown?  Surely 
these  questions  can  be  answered,  for  a  ballad  whose  whole  history  lies 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  now  sing  it,  with  a  completeness  and 
detail  impossible  for  ballads  that  come  down  from  earlier  generations. 

IV.  Our  fourth  problem,  the  function  of  the  melody  in  the  origin, 
spread,  and  development  of  ballads,  has  received  far  too  little  attention 
from  students  of  balladry  in  this  country.  The  ballad  in  its  true 
estate  is  sung  or  chanted,  not  spoken,  still  less  read;  certainly  in 
America  it  is  always  a  "song-ballad."  Without  the  tune,  a  ballad 
is  indeed  **a  very  dead  thing;"  and  ballad-lovers  generally,  I  sup- 
pose, make  up  a  sort  of  chant,  as  I  do,  for  ballads  that  come  to  them 
without  a  tune.  The  ballad  demands  it.  Yet  too  many  of  us  attempt 
to  study  the  development  of  a  ballad,  or  the  relation  of  one  ballad  to 
another,  merely  from  the  written  words,  with  no  knowledge  or  thought 
of  the  melody  with  which  those  words  were  winged.  For  the  older 
records  this  procedure  is  often  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the  air  of  a 
ballad  was  seldom  set  down  in  manuscript,  and  in  broadsides  was 
indicated  by  a  name  which  the  reader  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
interpret.  But  in  contemporary  balladry  the  melodies  may  be  studied 
in  living  relation  with  the  words  —  how  fruitfully,  let  Mr.  Barry's 
papers  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  bear  witness.^  It  is  true  that 
music  is  less  circumscribed  than  words,  and  may  be  transferred  from 
one  ballad  to  another;  it  is  true  also,  unfortunately,  that  many  enthu- 
siastic ballad  students  are  unable  to  put  the  tune  on  paper  along  with 
the  words.  But  at  least  the  tune  is  there  for  those  able  to  record  it. 
And  from  the  study  of  this  ballad  music  we  may  confidently  look  for 
much  light  upon  the  genesis,  perpetuation,  and  mutation  of  ballads. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  limit  of  variation  of  a  ballad  tune  before 
it  loses  its  identity?  How  does  the  same  ballad  come  to  be  sung  to 
quite  different  tunes?  Is  the  tune  more  persistent  in  the  case  of 
a  ballad  that  has  spread  only  by  oral  tradition  than  in  the  case  of 
one  that  has  circulated  only  in  ballad  print?  What  part  has  the 
melody,  traditional  or  improvised,  played  in  the  formation  of  new 
ballads  out  of  fragments  of  old  ones?  How  does  the  same  ballad 
come  to  have  widely  different  refrains?  To  the  answers  to  these  sig- 
nificant questions,  all  who  can  record  the  music  of  our  living  song- 
ballads,  whether  by  the  ordinary  notation  or  by  phonograph,  can 
contribute. 

V.  And  finally,  the  co-operative  study  of  living  balladry  is  sure  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  social  and  cultural  conditions  from  which 

1  See  the  articles  listed  in  Note  i.  p.  2,  especially  those  on  "Folk-Music  in  America" 
and  "The  Origin  of  Folk-Melodies." 
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ballads  spring,  and  under  which  they  flourish.  We  shall  learn  whether 
a  given  ballad  is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers,  or 
came  in  with  immigrants  in  the  nineteenth  century;  whether  it  is  of 
English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish  provenience.  If  it  is  of  native  origin, 
we  shall  find,  as  Mr.  Barry  has  done  in  the  case  of  **  Young  Charlotte," 
into  what  parts  of  the  country  it  has  travelled,  and  why;  perhaps 
even  the  particular  people  or  sort  of  people,  and  the  particular  geo- 
graphical paths,  by  which  it  has  travelled.  We  shall  find  what,  if 
any,  special  types  of  balladry  thrive  in  particular  regions,  or  among 
special  occupations  or  classes  of  people.  We  shall  be  able  to  check, 
by  first-hand,  living,  verifiable  evidence,  theories  regarding  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  balladry  that  have  been  derived  in  great  part  from 
fragmentary,  sometimes  prejudiced,  sometimes  ignorant,  and  in  all 
cases  now  dead  and  unverifiable  evidence  of  past  centuries. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  solution,  or  even  an  advance  toward 
the  solution,  of  the  problems  here  reviewed,  will  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  solving  the  general  and  basic  problem,  —  the  definition  and  classi- 
fication of  ballads.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  Some  regions  have  scarcely  been  touched,  none  have  been 
exhausted.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  spirit  of  balladry  is  not  dead 
or  dying,  but  as  immortal  as  romance  itself,  I  cannot  incite  collectors, 
as  ballad-lovers  have  been  doing  for  the  last  century,  with  the  cry  of 
"Now  or  never;"  but  I  can  and  do  urge  upon  all  who  care  for  ballads 
and  ballad  problems  the  value  of  the  collection  of  living  balladry  in 
America. 

NoTB.  —  The  PublicaUon  of  BaUads,  To  make  the  investigation  of 
ballads  in  this  country  effectively  co-operative,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that 
each  collector's  findings  should  be  available,  for  study  and  comparison,  to 
all  other  students  of  the  subject.  As  has  been  shown,  a  considerable  body  of 
ballads — largely  versions  of  those  included  in  Child's  collection — has  already 
been  printed  in  the  Journal  and  elsewhere;  but  it  is  scattered  through  many 
issues,  and  the  sum  of  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  significant  material  that 
has  been  gathered.  For  three  of  the  collections,  lists  of  titles,  with  brief 
descriptions  of  the  pieces  included,  have  been  printed.  These  are  helpful, 
and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  the  work;  but  they  are 
not  adequate.  In  the  study  of  a  subject  so  elusive  and  complex  as  balladry, 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  texts  themselves.  It  is  therefore  much  to 
be  wished  that  a  way  might  be  found  of  getting  together  and  publishing  in 
a  single  work,  with  so  much  classification  as  may  be  feasible  and  with  an  ex- 
haustive index,  all  the  traditional  balladry  known  in  America.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  involve  much  labor,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  bring 
a  monetary  return  to  the  publishers;  but  it  would  doubtless  find,  like  the 
"Wordsworth  Concordance,"  workers  ready  for  the  task;  and  it  would  be 
richly  worth  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholarship,  of  criticism,  and 
of  social  history. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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'  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONVERGENCE   IN 
ETHNOLOGY » 

by  robert  h.  lowie 

graebner's  position 

In  a  recent  work  on  the  methods  of  ethnology,*  Dr.  Graebner  once 
more  expounds  the  theoretical  position  familiar  to  readers  of  his  former 
writings.*  The  central  problem  of  ethnology  is  for  him  the  determi- 
nation of  cultural  connections.  Resemblances  in  culture  must  be 
primarily  accounted  for  by  historical  connection,  —  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  existence  of  such  connection  stands  unchallenged  for  a 
large  part  of  the  phenomena;  secondly,  because  there  are  no  objective 
criteria  of  independent  development.  Lack  of  historical  relationship 
cannot  be  established  by  the  most  intense  feeling  that  such  a  rela- 
tionship is  improbable,  for  this  feeling  is  of  a  purely  subjective  char- 
acter. Neither  can  the  absence  of  proof  for  historical  connection  be 
interpreted  as  a  stringent  demonstration  that  an  historical  relation- 
ship does  not  exist.  It  is  indeed  conceivable,  that,  after  determining 
all  cultural  relationships,  we  may  still  be  confronted  with  independent 
partial  similarities;  but  obviously  this  conclusion  would  result,  not 
from  the  application  of  definite  criteria  of  independent  evolution,  but 
solely  from  the  non-applicability  of  the  criteria  of  cultural  connection. 
"So  bleibt  denn  als  erstes  und  Grundproblem  der  Ethnologie  wie  der 
ganzen  Kulturgeschichte  die  Herausarbeitung  der  Kulturbeziehungen." 

What,  then,  are  the  criteria  of  cultural  connection?  Two  such  are 
recognized  by  Graebner,  —  the  criterion  of  form,  that  is,  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  characteristics  not  necessarily  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
the  objects  compared:  and  the  criterion  of  quantitative  coincidence. 
In  innumerable  cases  the  form-criterion  is  self-sufficient.  Neverthe- 
less, Graebner  notes  instances  of  its  misapplication,  through  fanciful 
affiliation  of  heterogeneous  forms.  Here,  it  seems,  the  quantitative 
criterion  should  have  been  used;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Graebner's  philosophy  of  ethnology  that  the 
difludon  of  isolated  cultural  elements  —  even  of  myths  —  is  impossible 
(kulturgeschicMiches  Nonsens),  the  doubtful  parallelism  of  two  forms 
can  be  immediately  established  if  they  are  recognized  as  elements  of 
the  same  or  related  cultural  complexes.  So  far  as  continuous  areas 
are  concerned,  these  criteria  have  not  been  challenged:  they  are  gen- 

>  Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  in  Washington. 
Dec.  2S»  191 1. 

>  Uethode  der  Ethnologie  (Carl  Winter's  Universitfttsbuchhandlung,  Heidelberg,  191 1). 
s  More  particularly.  "Die  melanesische  Bogenkultur  und  ihre  Verwandten/*  Anthropos, 

iv  (1909).  pp.  726-780.  998-1032. 
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erally  employed  in  establishing  linguistic  relationship,  and  have  proved 
valid  in  the  study  of  European  culture.  Graebner  sees  no  reason  for 
Uimting  the  criteria  to  continuous  areas:  he  does  not  hesitate,  for 
example,  to  use  them  as  proofs  for  a  far-reaching  connection  between 
Old-World  and  New-World  culture.  The  only  objection  advanced 
against  such  applications  of  die  criteria  has  been  the  improbability, 
under  primitive  conditions,  of  diffusion  over  the  tremendous  distances 
dealt  with.  On  the  one  hand,  this  argument  is  refuted  by  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Malayo-Polynesians  and  the  occurrence  of  Asiatic  tales 
in  South  America.  But,  in  addition,  the  contrary  argument  may  be 
strengthened  by  two  auxiliary  principles.  The  supposed  lack  of  con- 
tinuity between  two  areas  may  prove  deceptive.  There  may  be  found 
cultural  features  bridging  the  geographical  gap  between  the  areas 
compared  (continuity-criterion);  and  therje  may  be  such  a  diffusion 
of  cultural  elements,  that  geographical  proximity  varies  directly  with 
the  degree  of  cultural  relationship  (criterion  of  form-variation),  —  a 
result  manifestly  not  to  be  expected  on  the  theory  of  independent 
evolution  of  parallel  forms.^ 

The  foregoing  account  already  describes  by  implication  Graebner's 
position  on  the  subject  of  convergent  evolution.  From  his  point  of 
view,  it  matters  little  whether  similarities  are  believed  to  result  from  a 
psychok^y  common  to  mankind  or  from  the  convergence  of  originally 
distinct  phenomena.  In  either  case,  there  is  an  assumption  of  inde- 
pendent development;  and  as  positive  criteria  of  independent  develop- 
ment are,  according  to  Graebner,  non-existent,  both  theories  are  on  a 
methodologically  inferior  plane  as  compared  with  the  doctrine  of 
historical  connection.  In  particular,  Graebner  criticises  Ehrenreich*s 
definition  of  "convergent  evolution"  as  the  result  of  similar  environ- 
ment, similar  psychology,  and  similar  cultural  conditions.  Similarities 
in  natural  conditions,  he  contends,  have  been  considerably  overesti- 
mated. The  psychology  of  different  branches  of  mankind  shows  as 
much  differentiation  as  their  physical  traits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
psychological  unity  of  mankind,  which  is  invoked  to  explain  cultural 
resemblances,  has  really  been  inferred  only  from  the  observed  resem- 
blances. If  peoples  of  distinct  geographical  areas  reveal  far-reaching 
psychical  resemblances,  the  question  arises  whether  these  are  not 
ultimately  due  to  genetic  relationship  or  cultural  contact.  So  far  as 
the  similarity  of  cultural  conditions  is  concerned,  Graebner  insists  that, 
if  independent  development  be  assumed,  similarity  of  cultural  condi- 
tions could  result  solely  from  the  natural  environment,  and  that  ami- 
larity  ci  cultural  conditions  would  presuppose  a  high  degree  of  psychi- 
cal resemblance.  Against  Elhrenreich's  statement,  that  in  spite  of 
various  parallels  with  Old-World  culture,  the  culture  of  America  bears 
>  Graebner,  /.  c,  pp.  94-125. 
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a  distinctively  American  stamp,  Graebner  declares  tiiat  it  is  not  clear 
how  heterogeneous  cultural  conditions  could  lead  to  parallels,  which, 
according  to  Ehrenreich,  must  be  due  to  a  similar  cultural  environ- 
ment. An  a  fortiori  argument  is  used  to  clinch  the  discussion.  Euro- 
pean civilization  has  developed  a  remarkable  similarity  of  cultural 
milieu.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  well-authenticated  instances  of 
independent  parallel  development  is  exceedingly  small.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  we  find  merely  combinations  of  thoughts  and 
motives  already  extant  in  the  culture  common  to  authors,  inventors, 
or  thinkers.  But  even  the  residual  cases  lose  their  force  as  to  conver- 
gent development  among  primitive  races:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  these 
modem  instances  rest  on  a  peculiarity  of  modem  culture,  —  the  con- 
scious striving  for  progressive  development;  on  the  other,  the  same 
thought  may  indeed  be  conceived  twice,  but  the  literature  of  science  indi- 
cates that  the  same  thought  does  hot  necessarily  become  socially  and 
culturally  significant  in  more  than  one  case.  If  a  cultural  similarity 
resting  on  close  genetic  relationship  has  produced  so  small  a  number  of 
independent  parallels  of  social  significance,  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  relative  psychological  unity  of  mankind,  and  the 
resemblance  of  natural  conditions,  could  produce  such  absolute 
identity  of  culture  as  to  result  not  merely  in  the  conception,  but  in  the 
social  acceptance  and  further  development,  of  the  same  thoughts. 

Two  questions  confront  the  reader  in  connection  with  the  views  pre- 
sented above.  In  the  first  place,  does  Dr.  Graebner  correctiy  define 
the  logical  standing  of  the  antagonistic  theories  of  independent  develop- 
ment and  genetic  or  cultural  relationship?  Secondly,  does  Dr. 
Graebner  grasp  the  essentials  of  the  doctrine  of  convergence  as  it  has 
been  employed  in  ethnological  practice?  The  following  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  these  questions. 

LOGICAL  STANDING  OF  THE  RIVAL  THEORIES 

The  supposed  methodological  superiority  of  the  theory  of  contact 
and  relationship  rests,  as  indicated  above,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
distinguished  by  positive,  objective  criteria,  while  the  rival  theory  lacks 
such  criteria.^  Indeed,  the  argument  that  independently  evolved 
cultural  similarities  could  be  detected  only  by  the  non-applicability 
of  Graebner's  criteria  (p.  107)  involves  the  strongest  conviction  that 
criteria  of  independent  development  not  only  have  not  been  found, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objectivity  of  Graebner's  criteria  is  in  large 
measure  illusory.  He  himself  points  out  that  the  form-criterion  is 
liable  to  fanciful  subjective  interpretations  (p.  118).     In  all  doubtful 

1  This  point  of  view  also  appears  in  Graebner's  brief  reply  to  a  critique  by  Haberlandt, 
Petermanns  MiUeilungen,  191 1,  pp.  228-230. 
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cases,  however,  he  counsels  testing  by  the  second,  unconditionally 
objective  {unbedingt  objektiven)  criterion  of  quantity.  It  may  at  once 
be  admitted  tiiat  this  criterion  does  provide  a  quantitative  measure 
for  the  degree  of  relationship  between  two  cultural  complexes.  This 
relationship,  however,  cannot  be  established  except  by  demonstrating 
the  relationship  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  two  complexes. 
Each  equation  can  be  made  only  by  the  application  of  the  form- 
criterion.  In  each  particular  comparison  there  will  thus  admittedly 
be  a  subjective  factor,  hence  it  is  quite  illogical  to  argue  that  a  summa- 
tion of  parallels  will  eliminate  the  subjective  element.  Apart  from 
this,  what  we  know  of  the  psychology  of  investigation  does  not  justify 
us  in  the  belief  that  a  student  who  discovers  intensive  morphological 
resemblances  —  though- other  investigators  fail  to  note  them  —  would 
ever  feel  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  test  by  another  criterion;  and, 
if  he  did,  he  doubtless  would  have  little  difficulty  in  propping  up  his 
fanciful  parallel  by  others  not  less  whimsical.  Indeed,  the  quantitative 
test  leads  to  curious  results  in  Graebner's  own  case.  Against  Haber- 
landt,  —  who  reproaches  him  with  classifying  together  such  diverse 
objects  as  the  "male"  and  the  "female"  spear- thrower,  nay,  even 
the  Maori  sling-stick,  —  Graebner  urges  that,  if  a  complex  has  once 
been  established  on  th^  basis  of  well-defined  elements,  even  a  morpho- 
logically indeterminate  element,  such  as  the  spear-thrower,  must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  complex,  provided  its  distribution  coincide  with 
that  of  the  other  elements.^  This  is  undoubtedly  a  vicious  principle. 
From  the  identity  of  even  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  corresponding 
elements  in  two  series  it  does  not  follow  that  certain  other  associated  ele- 
ments are  genuine  parallels  and  must  be  brought  into  a  genetic  rela- 
tionship. The  ** male "  and  the  "female "  spear-thrower  might  reason- 
ably be  grouped  together  as  conceivable  differentiations  from  a  common 
prototype;  but  to  argue  that  so  heterogeneous  an  object  as  the  sling- 
stick  is  related  to  them  if  it  occurs  in  a  similar  combination  of  elements, 
is  not  testing  the  criterion  of  form,  but  sacrificing  it. 

While  Graebner's  criteria  of  genetic  relationship  are  thus  found  to 
lack  the  strictly  objective  character  claimed  for  them,  independent 
development  need  not  be  defended  on  purely  subjective  grounds,  even 
where  a  stringent  demonstration  is  impossible.  Graebner  criticises 
Ehrenreich  for  holding  that  the  same  mythological  ideas  may  develop 
independently  a  great  number  of  times  from  universally  observable 
natural  phenomena.^  This,  he  contends,  is  an  a  priori  position  lacking 
in  sanity,  because  from  the  ready  conceivability  of  independent  de- 
velopment we  cannot  infer  the  fact  of  independent  development  (p.  97) ; 

>  PeUrmanns  UUUilungen,  191 1,  p.  229.  Graebner.  of  course,  does  not  neglect  the 
differences  in  spear-thrower  types  except  in  his  theoretical  speculations  (see  Anihropos, 
iv.  p.  736). 

'  AUgemtine  Mythologies  p.  266. 
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that  is  to  say,  Graebner  considers  the  theory  of  independent  develop- 
ment inferior,  because  it  leaves  die  door  open  to  the  arbitrary  indi- 
vidual judgment  of  psychological  probability.  Now,  it  may  at  once 
be  admitted  that  no  amount  of  psychological  investigation  can  actu- 
ally demonstrate  that  two  given  cultural  phenomena,  possessing  as  they 
do  the  unique  character  distinctive  of  historical  happenings,  originated 
independently.  A  demonstration  could  be  given  only  if  we  knew  the 
actual  history,  which  we  generally  do  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  theory  of  independent  development  is  not  one  whit  worse  oflF 
in  this  respect  than  its  rival  theory ;  for  it  is  an  utteriy  mistaken  notion 
that  the  psychological  factor  is  excluded  by  the  assumption  of  cultural 
relations.  The  comparison  of  form  can  never  do  more  than  establish 
the  identity  of  forms;  that  such  identity  is  to  be  explained  by  a  genetic 
relationship  is  an  hypothesis  of  varying  degrees  of  probability.  That 
the  details  of  the  crutch-shaped  Melanesian  paddle  should  occur  in 
South  America  is  to  Dr.  Graebner  a  sufficient  proof  of  common  origin 
(P-  145)-  Why?  Because  he  cannot  conceive  how  such  similarity 
could  result  independently.  But  what  is  inconceivable  for  him  is 
perfectly  conceivable  for  Ehrenreich  and  others.  From  the  incon- 
ceivability of  independent  development  by  a  single  student  we  certainly 
cannot  infer  the  fact  of  a  common  origin.  We  are  dealing  with  prob- 
abilities, not  with  certainties  in  either  case ;  the  only  point  is  to  increase 
the  probability  of  either  theory,  and  here  I  cannot  find  that  the  doctrine 
of  independent  development  is  in  a  less  favorable  position.  It  seems 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  number  of  observations  in  individual 
psychology,  as  well  as  a  number  of  social  facts,  well-nigh  establish  the 
independent  development  of  certain  simple  cultural  traits;  and  that 
in  other  cases  the  probability  of  such  development,  while  not  as  yet 
determined,  can  be  readily  investigated  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  kind  I  should  regard  certain  observa- 
tions on  the  re-actions  of  children  in  the  dark.  If  the  widespread  fear 
of  the  dark  which  enters  into  primitive  belief  were  exclusively  the  result 
of  tradition,  it  might  be  reasonably  argued  that  it  had  developed 
from  the  same  source  of  origin.  This  theory,  however,  becomes  im- 
probable as  soon  as  we  find  that  the  distinctive  feeling  of  uncanniness 
appears  in  equal  force  where  all  traditional  beliefs  tending  to  foster 
dread  of  the  dark  have  been  rigorously  excluded  from  the  child's 
curriculum.^  An  element  not  altogether  negligible  in  primitive  belief 
is  thus  shown  to  be  an  element  of  our  psycho-physical  constitution. 
The  psychology  of  dreams  furnishes  additional  material  bearing  on  the 
question.  If  certain  phydolc^cal  conditions,  say  retinal  irritations, 
are  r^ularly  correlated  with  certain  dream  images  which  coincide 

1  Mach,  Die  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  1906,  p.  62.  These  observations  are  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Petrunkevitch  in  an  oral  communication  to  the  present  writer. 
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with  widespread  mythological  conceptions,  then  such  conditions  must 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  vera  causa  for  the  explanation  of 
the  mythological  ideas.  Thus,  the  widespread  conception  of  a  gro- 
tesquely distorted  countenance  may  be  plausibly  traced  to  Wundt's 
**  Fratzentrdumey  Of  course,  we  do  not  know,  and  never  shall  be  able 
to  know  with  certainty,  that  these  dreams  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  corresponding  beliefs.  But  to  disregard  them  entirely,  to  deny 
that  they  affect  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  be  to  indulge  in  that  form 
of  sterile  hypercritidsm  with  which  Graebner  not  infrequently  re- 
proaches his  own  opponents.  In  other  directions,  systematic  observa- 
tions could  at  least  be  planned  and  instituted.  For  example,  psy- 
chological child-study  might  establish  the  fact  that  children  of  different 
countries  re-act  in  an  essentially  similar  way  on  the  every-day  phe- 
nomena observable  in  the  heavens.  With  the  same  reservations  as 
before,  due  to  the  unique  character  of  historical  happenings,' we  should 
then  be  justified  in  attaching  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  Ehren- 
reich's  conjecture  as  to  the  independent  origin  of  simple  nature  myths. 
In  other  fields,  the  study  of  individual  psychology  from  this  point  of 
view  might  present  greater  practical  difficulties:  it  might,  for  example, 
prove  impossible  to  disentangle  the  influence  of  traditional  art-forms 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  development  of  drawing  and  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inquiry  into  types  of  association,  such  as  Galton  was 
the  first  to  conduct  on  a  large  scale,  seems  full  of  promise,  especially 
so  far  as  color  and  number  symbolism  are  concerned.  The  contention 
that  an  apparently  very  odd  association  common  to  two  distinct  re- 
gions must  have  travelled  from  one  to  the  other,  must  immediately 
lose  its  force  if  we  find  the  same  association  arising  with  a  certain 
frequency  among  ourselves.  The  objection  might  indeed  be  raised,  that, 
in  order  to  become  a  cultural  phenomenon,  the  individual  association 
would  have  to  be  socialized;  this  would,  however,  apply  in  equal 
measure  on  the  supposition  of  borrowing. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  objectivity  of  the  criteria  is  concerned,  the 
inferiority  of  the  theory  of  independent  development  stands  unproved. 
In  determining  genetic  relationship  on  th^  ground  of  formal  resem- 
blance, the  influence  of  the  personal  equation  is  unavoidable;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arbitrariness  of  speculations  on  independent  develop- 
ment can  be  limited  by  the  results  of  scientific  (as  opposed  to  popular) 
psychology. 

If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  theories,  it  must 
rest  on  the  alleged  absence  of  historical  proofs  for  independent  develop- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  universally  admitted  existence  of  such  proofs 
for  historical  connection.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  this  allegation 
is  erroneous,  that  there  exist  unexceptionable  instances  of  convergent 
evolution.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  mere 
closely  the  concept  of  convergence. 
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DEFINITION  OF   ''CONVERGENCE" 

The  fundamental  error  in  Graebner's  critique  of  convergent  evolu- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  entirely  ignores  the  group  of  phenomena  to 
which  the  principle  criticised  has  been  most  successfully  applied.  Taking 
into  account  only  Ehrenreich's  definitions  of  "convergence,"  and  disre- 
garding completely  Ehrenreich's  further  remarks  on  the  subject,  Graeb- 
ner  is  led  to  reject  the  theory  because,  for  the  explanation  of  identities,, 
it  seems  to  involve  the  assumption  of  a  mystic  psychological  unity 

(p.  145). 

To  be  sure,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  we  found  eocact  parallels  of 
very  complicated  phenomena,  their  occurrence  in  two  areas,  no  matter 
how  widely  separated,  could  not  reasonably  be  explained  by  conver- 
gence. Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  found  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  a  social  system  duplicating  such  Australian  elements 
as  four-class  exogamy,  belief  in  lineal  descent  from  the  totem,  elaborate 
rites  for  the  multiplication  of  totems,  and  the  like.  If  this  were  the 
fact,  an  explanation  by  the  psychic  unity  of  mankind  would  be  lament- 
ably deficient,  as  may  readily  be  shown  by  examination  of  a  concrete 
case.  Ehrenreich  writes,  "Wo  gleiche  Geistesanlage  sich  vereint  mit 
Gleichheit  der  Wirtschaftsform  und  der  gesellschaftiichen  Stufe,  wird 
die  Cultur  im  Allgemeinen  tiberall  einen  gleichen  Charakter,  einen 
gleichen  Typus  tragen,  und  wir  dtirfen  uns  nicht  wundern,  wenn  solche 
gleiche  Typen  auch  in  Einzelheiten  grosse  Ubereinstimmung  zeigen 
und  Convergenzen  hervorbringen."  ^  Let  us  test  the  explanatory  value 
of  the  principle,  as  thus  defined,  by  a  single  example.  Ehrenreich  finds 
a  surprising  resemblance  between  die  Dukduk  masks  of  New  Britain 
and  the  Fish-Dance  masks  of  the  Karaya,  as  well  as  between  the 
correlated  usages.  Granting  the  resemblance,  nay,  even  the  exact 
identity,  of  the  features  in  question,  what  meaning  can  we  associate 
with  the  statement  that  the  parallel  is  due  to  psychic  resemblance 
linked  with  like  economic  and  sociological  conditions?  The  identity 
to  be  explained  is  not  found  except  among  the  two  above-mentioned 
representatives  of  two  distinct  racial  types.  What  are  the  psychic 
traits  and  cultural  conditions  common  to  these  two  tribes,  which  are 
not  shared  by  those  of  their  geographical  neighbors  and  racial  congeners 
lacking  the  cultural  homologies  under  discussion?  The  principle  of  con- 
tinuity is  in  fact  not  less  essential  to  a  sane  theory  of  independent 
development  than  to  a  sane  theory  of  transmission.  There  is  at  least 
no  logical  difficulty  in  assuming  that  certain  laws  of  evolution  are 
immanent  in  human  society,  and  must  lead  everywhere  to  the  same 
results.    But  to  say  that  psychic  affinity  and  cultural  similarity  have 

1  **ZuT  Frage  der  Beurtheilung  uod  Bewerthung  ethnographischer  Analogien/*  Cor^ 
respondenw-BlaU  der  deutschen  Gtsellschaft  fUr  AtUkropologie,  Ethnoiogie  und  Urgeuhickte^ 
1903.  pp.  176-180. 
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produced  in  two  or  in  a  few  instances  the  same  result,  is  logically  ad- 
missible only  if  it  be  shown  at  the  same  time  for  what  specific  reasons 
the  same  result  is  not  noticeable  in  all  other  cases,  even  where  psychic 
affinity  is  re-enforced  by  racial  relationship,  and  cultural  affinity  by 
geographical  and  historical  contact.  So  far,  then,  as  Graebner's  at- 
tack is  directed  against  Ehrenreich's  explanation  of  supposed  identities, 
it  is  entirely  justified:  such  an  explanation  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  mys- 
tification.   Granted  the  existence  of  identities,  they  are  inexplicable. 

But  the  entire  aspect  of  the  question  changes  if  we  do  not  interpret 
the  given  parallels  as  identical  or  homologous,  but  merely  as  analogous. 
In  the  brief  but  profound  paper  quoted  above,  Ehrenreich  has  treated 
this  problem  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness.  Over  and  above 
what  he  regards  as  genuine  convergences,  he  distinguishes  ''false 
analogies,"  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  premature 
das^fication  of  diverse  traits  under  the  same  concept,  labelled  with 
the  same  catch-word.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  conceive  all  parallels 
of  any  degree  of  complexity  as  "false  analogies,"  —  to  explain  them 
as  Ehrenreich  himself  explains,  in  exemplary  manner,  the  various  forms 
of  totemism,  of  the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  of  the  swastika  and 
eye-ornament,  —  and  the  mystical  element  in  the  theory  of  conver- 
gence disappears.  The  observation  of  similarities,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  obvious  paths  of  diffusion,  then  leads  directly  to  the  query 
whether  die  similarities  are  not  purely  classificatory,  and  hence,  from 
the  standpoint  of  genetic  relationship,  illusory. 

In  a  review  of  Graebner's  recent  book,^  which  has  been  published 
since  die  writing  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Professor  Boas  says, 
"Nobody  claims  that  convergence  means  an  absolute  identity  of 
phenomena  derived  from  heterogeneous  sources;  but  we  think  we  have 
ample  proof  to  show  that  the  most  diverse  ethnic  phenomena,  when 
subject  to  similar  psychical  conditions,  or  when  referring  to  similar 
activities,  will  give  similar  results  (not  equal  results),  which  we  group 
naturally  under  the  same  category  when  viewed,  not  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  but  from  that  of  psychology,  technology,  or  other  similar 
standpoints.  The  problem  of  convergence  lies  in  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  significance  of  ethnic  phenomena  that  are  apparently 
identical,  but  in  many  respects  distinct;  and  also  in  the  tendency  of 
distinct  phenomena  to  become  psychologically  similar,  due  to  the 
shifting  of  some  of  their  concomitant  elements  —  as  when  the  reason 
for  a  taboo  shifts  from  the  ground  of  religious  avoidance  to  that  of 
mere  custom"  (/.  c.,  p.  807).  As  is  shown  by  a  preceding  quotation 
from  Ehrenreich,  Professor  Boas  goes  too  far  in  his  initial  statement, 
for  Ehrenreich's  conception  of  genuine  convergence  does  practically 
involve  a  belief  in  an  absolute  identity  derived  from  heterogeneous 

>  Science^  191 1,  pp.  804-810. 
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sources;  but  his  utterance  indicates  that  in  America,  at  all  events, 
convergence  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  entirely  escapes 
Graebner's  attention. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  convergence  as  resulting  from  modes 
of  classification,  to  show  what  form  of  classification  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  identical  results  from  diverse  sources,  and  to  illustrate 
the  point  by  a  number  of  special  instances. 

PREMATURE  CLASSIFICATION 

Premature  classification  appears  in  ethnological  literature  in  two 
principal  forms:  the  ethnologist  may  either  infer  from  the  undoubted 
identity  of  certain  elements  in  two  different  complexes  that  the  com- 
plexes themselves  are  identical;  or  he  may  fancy  identity  ^pf  elements 
or  complexes  where  none  exists.  The  first  type  of  premature  classifi- 
cation has  wrought  considerable  mischief  in  the  consideration  of 
ceremonial  complexes,  such  as  the  Midewiwin  and  the  Sun  Dance. 
The  psychology  of  this  fallacy  is  not  unlike  that  of  illusions.  A  com- 
plex such  as  the  Midewiwin  is  described  for  some  particular  tribe;  and 
some  conspicuous  feature,  say,  the  shooting-ritual,  acquires  a  symbolic 
function;  so  that  whenever  this  feature  appears  in  another  tribe,  it  is 
at  once  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  residual  elements  of 
the  complex  first  described.  This  would  indeed  be  a  justifiable  infer- 
ence, if  a  complex  invariably  represented  a  quasi-organic  unit;  but 
this  is  precisely  what  is  not  ordinarily  the  case.  For  example.  Dr. 
Radin  has  recently  shown  ^  that  the  Midewiwin  of  the  Winnebago  and 
that  of  the  Central  Algonkin  are  not  identical,  because  in  each  there 
has  been  a  secondary  association  between  the  common  elements  and  a 
preponderant  group  of  specific  elements,  which  in  large  measure  can 
be  shown  to  result  from  the  specific  character  of  Central  Algonkin 
and  Winnebago  culture  respectively.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere* 
that  what  Dr.  Radin  has  successfully  demonstrated  for  the  Midewiwin 
applies  in  like  measure  to  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  tribes.  We  can- 
not reduce  to  a  common  prototype  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
ceremonies  grouped  under  this  catch-word  appear.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
ascertain  the  relatively  few  common  elements  which  have  acquired 
the  symbolic  function  mentioned,  and  to  investigate  their  varying 
combinations  in  different  cases. 

It  is  clear  that  the  form  of  erroneous  classification  treated  above, 
however  large  it  may  loom  in  ethnological  discussion,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  convergent  evolution;  for  in  the  cases  mentioned  the  genetic 

^  "  The  Ritual  and  Significance  of  the  Winnebago  Medicine  Dance,"  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiv  (19").  PP-  149-208. 

s  "The  Assiniboine,"  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  iv.  Pt.  I,  pp.  77  etaeq. 
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relationship  of  the  identical  features  has  never  been  challenged,  while 
apart  from  these  features  there  is  obvious  divergence.  It  is  Ehrenreich's 
group  of  "false  analogies"  that  supplies  us  with  illustrations  of  the 
second  type  of  classificatory  error,  and  t^is  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
principle  of  convergence. 

Comparing  the  two  types  of  inadequate  classification,  we  may  say 
that  the  first  type  involves  the  assumption  that  an  organic  relationship 
exists  where  it  does  not  exist,  while  the  second  type  of  error  results 
from  the  failure  to  note  that  the  supposedly  parallel  elements  are 
organically  related  to  two  distinct  complexes.  In  this  latter  case,  then, 
the  parallelism  is  between  logical  abstractions  rather  than  between 
psychological  and  ethnological  realities.  Some  concrete  illustrations 
will  make  the  matter  clearer. 

Owing  to  their  theoretical  interest,  the  so-called  age-societies  of  the 
Plains  may  properly  serve  to  introduce  the  subject.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
reports  that  among  the  Omaha  there  were  three  feasting  societies, 
composed  of  old  men,  middle-aged  men,  and  youths  respectively.  In 
tribes  of  the  same  cultural  area  (Arapaho,  Blackfoot,  Mandan, 
Hidatsa)  other  writers  have  found  series  of  dancing  societies  evincing 
a  more  refined  classification  by  age,  admission  into  any  one  society 
being  contingent  on  a  payment.  Schurtz  assumes  that  the  existence 
of  age-grades  among  the  Omaha  and  other  Plains  tribes  is  due  to  an 
innate  tendency  of  human  society  towards  an  £^;e-grouping,  which  leads 
everywhere  to  similar  results.  From  Gracbncr's  point  of  view,  the 
existence  of  so  marked  a  feature  as  age-grades  in  a  practically  con- 
tinuous area  must  be  explained  as  due  to  historical  connection.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  here  applied  the  principle  of  convergence  in  the 
sense  defined  by  Ehrenreich,  we  should  say  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Omaha  age-classes  and  the  age:SOcieties  of  the  other  Plains 
tribes  is  due  to  the  union  of  general  psychic  and  specific  cultural 
similarities  of  all  the  tribes  concerned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  three  interpretations  is  erroneous. 
The  Omaha  feasting  organizations  are  age-classes  properly  so-called; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  belongs  to  one  of  the  three  classes  by  virtue  of  his 
age.  But  the  fact  that,  say,  the  Hidatsa  societies  present  the  appear- 
ance of  age-classes,  is  due  to  the  mode  of  purchase  obtaining  in  this 
tribe.  The  age  factor  is  indeed  active,  inasmuch  as  it  is  customary  for 
age-mates  to  purchase* a  society  in  a  body;  but  there  is  no  established 
division  of  Hidatsa  society  into  age-grades,  no  correlation  between 
age  and  membership  in  a  certain  definite  organization.  The  correla- 
tion is,  instead,  between  membership  and  purchase:  an  Hidatsa  belongs 
to  every  society  of  the  series  which  he  has  purchased,  but  which  has 
never  been  purchased  of  him.  A  man  of  ninety  may  thus  hold  mem- 
bership in  a  young  men's  society,  and  under  abnormal  circumstances  a 
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group  of  men  may  acquire  a  membership  which  ranks  superior  to 
that  of  an  older  age-group.  To  call  both  die  Omaha  and  the  Hidatsa 
organizations  ** age-societies"  is  therefore  admissible  only  if  we  regard 
this  term  as  a  convenient  catch-word  which  may  denote  neither 
psychologically  nor  genetically  related  phenomena.  The  age-factor 
that  we  isolate  in  studying  the  Hidatsa  system  is,  of  course,  as  a 
logical  abstraction  comparable  to  corresponding  abstractions,  whether 
derived  from  the  Omsdia  system  or  that  of  the  Masai.  In  reality, 
however,  it  forms  part  of  a  context  which  determines  it,  and  from  which 
it  cannot  be  wrested  without  completely  altering  its  character.  What 
we  find  in  comparing  the  Omaha  and  the  Hidatsa  systems  is  therefore 
a  convergence  of  a  type  different  from  that  defined  by  Ehrenreich, 
but  coinciding  absolutely  with  that  of  his  "false  analogies,"  which 
result  from  our  relative  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  compared.  So 
long  as  we  knew  only  that  the  Hidatsa  had  societies  composed  of  men 
of  different  ages,  it  was  possible  to  classify  them  as  age-grades  proper. 
With  the  additional  knowledge  of  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  natives 
towards  these  societies,  the  justification  for  such  a  classification 
disappears. 

What  has  just  been  shown  for  age-grades  may  be  similarly  shown  for 
the  much-discussed  phenomenon  labelled  "exogamy."  It  has  com- 
monly been  assumed  that  the  regulation  against  marriage  within  a 
certain  group,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  die  globe  such  a  regulation 
may  be  found,  is  uniformly  the  same  in  principle.  Dr.  Goldenweiser 
has  recently  shown  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Clan  exogamy 
may  indeed  be  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that  marriage  within  the 
clan  as  such  is  incestuous;  but  it  may  also,  as  among  the  Toda  and 
Blackfoot,  be  a  secondary  development,  the  fundamental  fact  being  an 
objection  to  marriages  between  blood  relatives.  From  Dr.  Graebner's 
standpoint  there  is  no  reason  to  differentiate  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  type  of  clan  exogamy.  The  form-criterion  merely  tells 
us  that  two  groups  are  both  exogamous;  that  in  point  of  exoga,my  they 
are  identical,  and  in  so  far  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  genetically 
related.  So  far  as  the  criterion  of  quantity  is  concerned,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  bolster  up  the  parallel  exogamy  by  other  re- 
semblances. Thus,  the  Crow  social  units,  which  exemplify  the  clan 
of  ** classical"  ethnological  literature  in  being  exogamous  in  their  own 
right,  bear  nicknames  of  similar  type  to  that  of  the  Blackfoot.  Here 
again  the  identity  of  the  facts  compared  is  logical,  while  the  facts  we 
are  really  interested  in  studying  are  psychological.  The  exogamous 
conduct  of  the  Blackfoot  is  inseparably  linked  with  his  feeling  towards 
blood  relatives;  the  exogamous  conduct  of  the  Crow  is  part  of  a  quite 
distinct  psychological  complex.  Only  by  disregarding  the  character- 
istic features  of  exogamy  in  these  two  instances  do  we  get  an  identical 
Gedankendin  g. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  discuss  the  two-phratry  system 
(Zweiklassensystem),  as  Graebner  himself  makes  an  extensive  use  of 
this  concept,  suggesting,  for  instance,  an  historical  connection  between 
the  two-phratry  organization  of  Oceania  and  that  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  Indians  and  the  Iroquois.^  Before  considering  such  a  sugges- 
tion, we  should  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  term  "two-phratry 
system"  invariably  labels  the  same  phenomenon.  Serious  doubt  is 
thrown  on  such  a  supposition  by  a  consideration  of  the  data  collected 
by  Rivers  among  the  Toda.  In  this  tribe  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  one  clan  is  such,  that  its  members  can  follow  the  exogamous  rule 
only  by  marrying  most  of  the  members  of  the  other  clans,  "leaving 
very  few  to  intermarry  with  one  another."  Out  of  177  marriages, 
only  16  were  between  members  of  the  other  clans.  As  Rivers  recog- 
nizes, there  has  thus  developed  the  closest  conceivable  approximation 
to  a  two-phratry  system.*  Yet  this  result  has  been  achieved  by  unique 
historical  causes  quite  distinct  from  those  which  brought  about  such  a 
system  where  there  are  merely  two  intermarrying  phratries  without 
any  lesser  exogamous  units. 

An  instance  of  similar  suggestiveness  is  furnished  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  Crow.  A  visitor  to  this  tribe  some  forty  years  ago 
would  have  found  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  grouped  in  two 
social  units,  —  the  Foxes  and  the  Lumpwoods.  Without  any  real 
feeling  of  mutual  hostility,  these  two  units  were  constantly  pitted 
against  each  other;  for  example,  taking  opposite  sides  at  games,  and 
constantly  attempting  to  outdo  each  other  in  warlike  deeds.  To  a 
superficial  observer  this  division  would  have  appeared  similar  to 
that  of  the  Iroquois  phratries,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lump- 
woods  and  Foxes  were  not  social  units  with  inheritable  membership, 
but  military  societies.  At  all  events,  even  a  more  careful  investi- 
gator might  have  been  struck  by  the  phenomenon  asiDne  comparable 
with  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  dual  divisions,  as  evidenced  in 
civilized  life  by  the  frequency  of  two  dominant  political  parties. 
Nevertheless,  forty  years  prior  to  the  hypothetical  investigator's 
advent,  he  would  have  found  no  less  than  eight  societies  of  the  same 
type.*  A  detailed,  study  of  the  development  of  military  societies 
among  the  Crow  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  presence  of  but  two 
military  organizations  forty  years  ago  was  not  due  to  a  primary  dual 
organization,  but  came  about  solely  through  the  elimination  of  the 
other  organizations.  A  comparison  of  the  Crow  conditions  with  those 
still  more  recently  found  among  the  Gros  Ventre  is  of  the  utmost 
interest.     In  this  tribe  the  old  ceremonial  grouping  of  the  men  in  a 

>  Anihropos,  iv,  p.  1021. 

*  "Totemism,  aif  Analytical  Study,**  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  246. 
«  MasdmiUan  Prinz  xu  Wled.  Reise  in  das  innere  Nord-America  in  den  Jahren  1832  bis 
1S34  (Coblenz,  1839),  v.  i,  p.  401. 
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rather  large  number  of  small  companies  representing  probably  six 
age-grades  has  been  completely  superseded  by  a  division  into  two 
organizations,  —  the  War  Dancers  and  the  Star  Dancers.  The  tribal 
and  social  functions  of  these  societies  bear  close  resemblance  to  those 
exercised  by  the  Lumpwoods  and  Foxes  of  the  Crow,  and  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  equally  prominent  in  the  Gros  Ventre  organizations. 
But  while  the  dual  grouping  of  the  Crow  men  resulted  from  a  process 
of  elimination,  precisely  the  reverse  process  took  place  among  the 
Grofl  Ventre.  The  War  Dance  "is  universally  stated  to  be  a  recent 
importation  from  the  ^oux,  apparently  within  the  present  genera- 
tion; "  while  the  Star  Dance  is  probably  an  old  ceremony  independent 
of  the  age-series.^  In  the  two  cases  under  discussion,  then,  a  dual 
grouping  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  result  of  convergent  development. 

To  revert  to  Graebner's  own  concepts,  we  may  next  consider  his 
category  of  drums  with  sldn  drum-heads.*  He  is  careful  to  enumerate 
the  several  Oceanian  forms;  but  as  soon  as  his  extra-Oceanian  specu- 
lations begin,  differences  of  form  seem  to  become  negligible.  The 
skin  drum  of  the  West  African  culture-area  is  described  as  one  of  the 
elements  connecting  it  with  Melanesian  culture.  It  is  said  to  appear 
with  all  the  characteristic  modes  of  securing  the  drum-head, — viz.,  by 
thongs^  pegs,  and  wedges,  —  though  the  hourglass  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment is  less  frequent.* 

Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  offensive  example  of 
the  misapplication  of  the  form-criterion.  The  very  reference  to  the 
hourglass-shaped  forms  of  Africa  involves  an  error  of  the  worst  kind. 
Graebner's  authority  defines  the  hourglass  drum  of  Africa  as  composed 
of  two  skin-covered  bowls  connected  by  a  cylindrical  tube.  Three 
sub-types  are  distinguished,  of  which  two  recall  the  shape  of  a  dumb- 
bell, while  the  third  differs  radically  from  the  two  others  by  the 
presence  of  four  lugs  and  profuse  decoration,  and  by  the  widch  of 
the  connecting  cylinder,  which  approximates  that  of  the  bowls.* 
For  convenience  of  description,  Ankermann  is  certainly  justified  in 
creating  an  hourglass  type.  But  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  genetic  relations  between  the  third  and  the  two 
other  sub-types;  for  quite  apart  from  the  elaborate  decoration  and 
the  four  lugs,  the  third  sub-type  is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  dumb-bell 
form.     It  is  a  psychological  commonplace  that  even  congruous  geo- 

*  Kroeber,  ** Ethnology  of  the  Gros  Ventre/'  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  v.  i,  pp.  234-239. 

>  '*Em  Element  von  sehr  tsrpischer  Verbreitung  bieten  zum  Schlusae  nochdie  liusik- 
instrumente  in  der  eineeitig  bespannten,  meist  sanduhrf5rniigen,  bisweilen  zylindriechen 
Felltrommel"  {Anthropos,  iv,  p.  770). 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  loii  et  seq. 

*  Ankermann,  '*Die  afrikanischen  Musiklnstrumente."  Ethnologisches  Notizblatt,  1901, 
vol .  iii,  pp.  98  et  seq..  S3-55« 
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metrical  forms  may  produce  very  different  psychological  effects.  It  is 
a  fact  known  to  field-woricers  in  America  that  identical  patterns  are 
sometimes  not  recognized  by  the  natives  as  identical  if  executed  in 
dififerent  colors.  A  fortiori^  we  cannot  assume  without  proof,  that, 
where  the  divergence  of  form  is  very  great,  the  native  still  assembles 
the  varying  forms  under  the  same  concept.  Artifacts  differ  from 
organic  forms  in  lacking  an  innate  tendency  to  variability.  If^ 
therefore,  we  suppose  that  the  lugged  (Barotse-Amboella)  sub-type 
developed  out  of  the  dumb-bell  form,  or  vice  versd,  we  introduce 
either  the  hypothesis  that  some  external  condition  determined  the 
change,  or  the  psychological  hypothesis  that  both  forms  were  origi- 
nally conceived  as  of  one  type.  For  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  applies  within  even  a  relatively  continuous 
area,  its  force  surely  does  not  diminish  when  "hourglass  drums"  of 
di£Ferent  continents  are  compared.  Indeed,  the  hourglass  drum  of 
New  Guinea,  as  described  and  pictured  by  Finsch,  Bir6,  Schlagin- 
haufen,  and  others,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  African  sub-types. 
We  must  regard  the  term  "hourglass  drum"  as  merely  a  convenient 
dassificatory  device  by  which  may  be  described  objects  of  diverse 
origin.  The  geometrical  abstraction  defined  by  the  term  corresponds 
to  no  cultural  reality;  it  develops  in  different  areas  by  convergent 
evolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hourglass  type  which  at  least  presents  a 
semblance  of  morphological  classification  plays  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  Graebner's  treatment  of  the  skin  drum;  for  under  the  category 
of  skin  drums — and  accordingly  as  evidence  of  a  cultural  connection 
between  Oceania  and  North  America — are  cited  the  ordinary  dancing- 
drum  and  the  Midewiwin  drum  of  the  Ojibwa.^  Thus  the  form- 
criterion  is  completely  abandoned  by  its  champion. 

It  is  true  that  Eh*.  Graebner,  in  his  treatment  of  this  subject,, 
attaches  considerable  weight  to  the  method  of  securing  the  drum- 
bead,  — whether  by  thongs,  p^^s,  or  wedges  {Schnur-,  Pflock-  und  KeiU 
spannung).  This  leads  to  an  important  question.  How  many  ways  of 
fastening  a  skin  inembrane  to  a  drum  are  conceivable?  Very  little 
reflection  is  required  to  show  that  the  number  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Indeed,  the  wedge  system,  being  only  a  sub-type  of  the  Schnurspannung^ 
is  not  entitled  to  a  special  positicoi  on  logical  grounds,  though  from  a 
comparative  point  of  view  it  is  incomparaUy  the  safest  criterion  of 
relationship.  We  must  here  apply  what  Dr.  Goldenweiser  has  called, 
in  conversation  with  the  author,  "the  principle  of  limited  possibilities,*' 
which  has  recently  been  thus  defined:  "The  theory  of  convergence 
claims  that  similar  ways  may  (not  must)  be  found.    This  would  be  a 

1  Anikropas,  hr,  p.  1021, 
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truism  if  there  existed  only  one  way  of  solving  this  problem;  and  con- 
vergence is  obviously  the  more  probable,  the  fewer  the  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  problem."  ^  In  the  case  at  hand,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  genetic  connection  that  some  African  and  some  Oceanian  tribes 
use  pegs  for  fastening  a  drum-head,  because  the  number  of  available 
ways  is  very  small  if  classified  in  a  manner  thai  abstracts  from  aU  definite 
characteristics. 

This  point  is  illustrated  most  dearly  where  the  logical  classification 
involves  a  dichotomy  of  the  universe.  A  well-known  writer  has  dis- 
cussed the  origin  myths  of  primitive  folk,  and  found  that  some  involve 
a  theory  of  evolution,  others  one  of  special  creation.  No  sane  ethnolo- 
gist would  infer  from  this  that  all  the  myths  of  either  type  were  his- 
torically connected.  To  choose  a  somewhat  more  drastic  illustration. 
Acquired  biological  traits  must  either  be  inherited  or  not  inherited: 
consequently  an  expression  of  opinion,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously bearing  on  the  subject,  must  fall  into  either  category. 
Many  primitive  tribes  have  myths  recounting  how  in  the  remote  past 
a  certain  animal  met  with  some  adventure  which  caused  it  to  assume 
some  biological  peculiarity  now  noticeable  in  its  descendants;  never- 
theless it  would  be  absurd  to  accept  this  tadt  assumption  of  trans- 
mission as  a  parallel  of  anti-Weismannism.  Countless  examples  of  a 
mode  of  classification  rivaling  in  absurdity  the  hypothetical  instance 
last  dted  are  furnished  by  histories  of  philosophy.  Too  frequently 
the  historian  utterly  neglects  the  processes  by  which  condusions  are 
reached,  and  groups  thinkers  exclusively  by  the  natiu'e  of  thdr  con- 
clusions, which  are  labelled  by  descriptive  catch-words.  The  identi- 
fication of  a  philosopher  as  a  monist  or  dualist,  idealist  or  realist,  is 
undoubtedly  a  labor-saving  mode  of  characterization;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  pr^udes  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  thinker's  philo- 
sophic individuality.  A  differentiation  of  sodal  systems  on  the  ba^s 
of  maternal  and  paternal  descent,  such  as  Graebner  has  undertaken,  is 
justifiable  within  a  limited  area,  where  historical  connections  can  be 
definitdy  demonstrated.  Outside  such  an  area  it  can  have  no  com- 
parative significance,  because  descent  cannot  be  reckoned  otherwise 
than  in  either  the  maternal  or  the  paternal  line,  or  in  both. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  GENUINE  CONVERGENCE 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  indicated  the  nature  of  the  errors  due 
to  premature  classification.  The  frequency  of  such  errors,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  conunitted,  surdy  justify  the  greatest 
caution  in  identifying  apparent  homologies  in  the  cultures  of  tribes 
not  known  to  be  historically  related.  The  first  question  we  must  ask 
is,  not  how  the  trait  could  have  travelled  from  one  region  to  another, 

^  Boas,  in  Science,  191 1,  p.  807. 
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nor  even  whether  it  could  have  originated  independently  through  the 
psychic  unity  of  mankind.  Our  first  duty  is  rather  to  ascertain 
whether  the  resemblances  are  superficial  or  fundamental.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  discover  that  the  manang  bali  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  corre- 
sponds in  the  most  striking  manner  to  th6  berdache  of  the  Plains 
Indians,^  we  should  not  straightway  identify  the  two  institutions 
and  invoke  the  principle  of  psychic  unity  or  that  of  historical  connec- 
tion. Psychic  unity  would  only  explain  the  fact  of  a  pathological 
variation,  which  seems  to  occur  everywhere  with  a  certain  frequency. 
It  does  not  explain  why  in  but  two  particular  areas  this  variation 
should  lead  to  a  marked  social  institution.  Neither  can  historical 
connection  be  postulated  in  the  absence  of  a  tittle  of  evidence  for  either 
genetic  relationship  or  transmission.  The  advocate  of  convergence 
in  the  sense  here  proposed  will  simply  await  a  fuller  determination  of 
the  facts.  If  closer  investigation  should  establish  an  absolute  identity, 
the  fact  of  identity  would  stand,  but  would  stand  unexplained. 

But  in  many  instances  the  identity  of  the  cultural  elements  com- 
pared seems  to  be  far  more  than  an  abstract  possibility.  The  eye- 
ornament  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  identical  with  that  of 
Melanesia.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  star-shaped  stone  dub- 
heads  of  New  Guinea  are  identical  with  those  from  Peru.  To  put  the 
case  in  the  most  general  form,  wherever  we  are  dealing  with  objects 
which  can  be  fully  determined  by  an  enumeration  of  their  visible  or 
senable  traits,  there  is  the  possibility  of  proving  objective  identity,  as 
indicated  by  the  examples  just  dted.  However,  there  is  an  important 
consideration  which  cannot  be  neglected  in  this  connection.  The 
sensible  traits  of  an  ethnographic' object  may  completely  determine  its 
character  from  the  standpoint  of  the  curiosity-dealer,  but  never  from 
that  of  the  sdentific  ethnologist.*  For  the  latter  a  material  object  has 
a  purdy  symbolical  function:  it  represents  a  certain  technique,  an 
artistic  style,  a  religious  or  social  usage.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  rightly 
said  that  "material"  culture  does  not  exist  for  the  ethnologist,  for 
the  very  word  "culture"  implies  a  psychological  correlate,  or  rather 
determinant,  of  the  material  object.  According  to  Pechuel-Loesche, 
the  same  representation  of  a  human  figure  that  in  one  West  African 
spedmen  is  nothing  but  a  product  of  art  industry,  becomes,  when 
endowed  with  certain  magical  powers  by  virtue  of  incantations  or  the 
application  of  sacred  substances,  a  fetich.  Exactly  the  same  purpose, 
however,  may  be  served  in  the  same  tribes  by  the  most  inconspicuous 
objects  of  nature.  A  purely  objective  comparison  would  here  lead 
to  an  utterly  erroneous  dassification.     It  would  wrest  the  factors 

1  Gomes.  StvenUen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
19").  PP-  179  et  aeq. 

*  Cf.  Boas,  in  Science,  voL  xxv  (1907),  p.  928. 
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studied  out  of  their  organic  context  in  quite  the  same  way  as  an  identi- 
fication of  the  cultural  traits  discussed  in  the  preceding  section;  it 
would  neglect  the  very  factors  that  we  are  most  interested  in  studying. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  American  archaeologists,  the  application 
of  the  form-criterion  is  insufficient  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  an 
archaeological  object;  for  the  latter  may  not  be  at  all  the  completed 
object  designed  by  the  worker,  but  a  mere  "reject."  ^  Yet  objectively 
the  rejects  coincide  absolutely  with  the  finished  products  of  a  lower 
culture.  The  difference  lies  in  the  cultural  contexts  of  which  the 
objects  are  elements:  the  resemblance  may  be  perfect  from  a  purely 
external  standpoint;  nevertheless  it  represents,  in  Ehrenreich's  ter- 
minology, not  a  genuine  convergence,  but  a  false  analogy.  A  most 
suggestive  fact  pointing  in  the  same  direction  has  been  ascertained  in 
Central  Australia.  The  natives  of  this  area  use  implements,  some  of 
which  fall  morphologically  under  the  category  of  paleoliths,  while 
others  are  neoliths«  Investigation  has  shown  that  this  morphological 
difference  is  a  direct  result  of  the  material  available  for  manufacture. 
Where  diorite  is  available,  the  natives  manufacture  "neolithic**  ground 
axes,  in  other  cases  they  make  flaked  implements  practically  as  crude 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Tasmanians.*  The  manufacture  of  "  neolithic  " 
implements  in  Central  Australia  and  elsewhere  thus  forms  another 
instance  of  convergence,  —  a  classificatory  resemblance  due  to  hetero- 
geneous conditions.  It  is  true  that  Graebner  does  not  ignore  the 
possible  influence  of  material  on  form,'  but  he  fails  to  show  under  what 
circumstances  the  ethnologist  should  seek  to  correlate  morphological 
resemblance  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  form-criterion  by 
itself  does  not  tell  us  that  diorite  lends  itself  to  "neolithic"  workman- 
ship, that  bamboo  bows  are  necessarily  flat,  that  basalt  furnishes  the 
only  material  available  for  axe-manufacture  in  certain  regions.  Under 
what  conditions  should  we  be  satisfied  with  formal  coincidence  as  a 
proof  of  genetic  relationship,  and  under  what  conditions  should  we 
inquire  as  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  available  material? 

The  case  of  the  eye-ornament  adds  force  to  the  general  argument. 
As  Graebner  might  have  learned  from  Ehrenreich's  article  (/.  c,  p.  179), 
Boas  has  shown  that  the  eye-ornament  of  Northwestern  America 
results  from  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not 
occur  in  Oceania;  that  is  to  say,  the  objective  identity  is  again  decep- 
tive, because  it  is  an  identity  established  by  wresting  a  part  of  the 
phenomenon  studied  (the  visible  pattern)  from  the  midst  of  its  cultural 
context.  Here  it  must  again  be  stated  that  Graebner  does  not  un- 
qualifiedly uphold  the  omnipotence  of  the  morphological  principle. 

>  Maeon,  The  Origins  of  InventioH,  p.  1^4. 

>  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia^  1904,  p.  635. 
'  Methode  der  Rthnologie,  pp.  I45>  ii7* 
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He  rejects  Von  Luschan*8  speculations  on  the  head-rests  of  New 
Guinea ;  he  regards  Schurtz's  theories  of  the  eye-ornament  as  **  weniger 
I^iantastisch,  aber  doch  auch  iibers  Ziel  geschossen;"  he  stigmatizes 
Stucken's  attempt  to  trace  all  celestial  myths  to  Babylon  as  an 
example  of  the  neglect  or  unmethodical  application  of  the  form- 
criterion  (p.  118).  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  explain  what  is  meant 
by  an  unmethodical  or  fantastic  application  of  the  form-criterion.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  criterion  of  quantity  is  a  measure  of  the  historical 
connection  between  cultures,  but  can  never  decide  as  to  the  identity 
of  doubtful  traits.  If  all  the  other  elements  of  Oceanian  and  north- 
west American  culture  were  identical,  the  fact  would  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  identity  of  Ae  eye-ornament  in  the  two  areas. 

We  are  not  always,  indeed  we  are  very  rarely,  in  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  knowing  most  of  the  determining  conditions  of  an  ethnological 
phenomenon.  In  the  case  of  the  rejects,  of  the  central  Australian 
**neoliths,"  and  of  the  eye-ornament,  we  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts;  and  from  these  instances  we  learn  that  morphological 
identity  may  give  presumptive,  but  does  not  give  conclusive,  evidence 
of  genetic  relationship.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  we  could  determine 
the  history  of  the  South  American  paddles,  which  Graebner  connects 
with  Indonesian  and  Melanesian  patterns,^  we  should  find  them  to  be 
genetically  related;  but  we  cannot  bar  the  other  logical  possibility 
of  independent  origin,  for  it  is  likewise  conceivable  that  each  of  the 
homologous  features  of  the  paddles  originated  from  distinct  motives 
and  distinct  conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  doctrine  of  convergence,  as  here  advocated,  is  not  dogmatic, 
but  methodological  and  critical.  It  does  not  deny  that  simple  ethno- 
logical phenomena  may  arise  independently  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  nor  does  it  deny  that  diffusion  of  cultural  elements  has  played 
an  important  part.  It  does  not  even  repudiate  the  abstract  posdbility 
of  the  independent  origin  of  complex  phenomena  (genuine  convergence 
of  Ehrenreich),  though  so  far  the  demonstration  of  identities  of  such 
a  character  seems  insufficient,  and  their  existence  would  be  unintelli- 
gible. The  view  here  propounded  demands  simply  that  where  the 
principle  of  psychic  unity  cannot  be  applied,  and  where  paths  of 
diffudon  cannot  be  definitely  indicated,  we  must  first  inquire  whether 
the  supposed  identities  are  really  such,  or  become  such  only  by  ab- 
stracting from  the  psychological  context  in  which  they  occur,  and  which 
determines  them,  —  whether,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  comparing  cultural 
realities,  or  merely  figments  of  our  logical  modes  of  classification.  A 
rapid  survey  of  the  field  has  sufficed  to  show  that  in  many  cases  where 
some  would  invoke  the  principle  of  psychic  unity,  and  others  that  of 

1  Methode  der  Eiknologie,  p.  145;  Anikropos,  iv,  pp.  763.  1016,  1021. 
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historic  connection,  the  problem  is  an  apparent  one,  which  vanishes 
with  a  better  knowledge  and  classification  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Graebner's  ambitious  attempt  to  trace  historical  connections 
between  remote  areas  cannot  be  dismissed  wholesale,  on  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing  criticisms.  What  has  been  shown  is  simply  the  necessity 
for  a  critical  use  of  ethnological  concepts^  and  their  occasionally  quite 
uncritical  use  of  Graebner.  Even  tangible  specimens,  it  appears,  can- 
not be  studied  apart  from  the  culture  of  which  they  are  a  product.  In 
the  investigation  of  social  and  religious  usages,  where  the  subject- 
matter  is  itself  psychological,  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  form- 
criterion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  subjective  factors  involved,  can  lead 
only  to  disastrous  results.  Ethnology  is  a  rekttively  young  science, 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  mode  of  classification  in  vogue  among  ethnolo- 
gists should  have  a  pre-sdentific  tang.  But  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that  an  ethnologist  who  identifies  a  two-class  system  in 
Australia  with  a  two-class  system  in  America,  or  totemism  among  the 
Northwestern  Indians  with  totemism  in  Melanesia,  sinks  to  the  level 
of  a  zo5logist  who  should  class  whales  with  fishes,  and  bats  with  birds. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 
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ARAPAHO  TALES 

BY  H.  R.  VOTH 

In  looking  through  some  old  note-books,  the  author  came  across  the 
following  tales  which  were  told  him  by  different  members  of  the  tribe, 
while  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Arapaho  from  1882  to  1892. 
As  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  published,  —  at  least  not  in  this 
form,  —  it  was  thought  best  to  publish  them  as  an  addition,  however 
brief,  to  the  valuable  publications  of  Dorsey,  Kroeber,  and  others  on 
the  Arapaho. 

I.  THE  BOY  THAT  WAS  CARRIED  OFF  BY  THE  WIND 

Once  a  man  and  a  woman  had  two  boys:  they  were  twins.  These  boys 
often  took  their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  out  to  hunt.  One  time  when 
they  were  hunting,  they  found  an  eagle's  nest.  The  old  eagles  were  not 
at  home.  The  boys  asked  the  young  eagles  what  kind  of  clouds  generally 
came  when  their  mother  was  angry.  The  young  eagles  said  black  clouds. 
Then  the  boys  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  young  eagles;  and  when  they  were 
about  to  cut  off  the  last  one,  the  clouds  got  black,  and  it  began  to  storm. 
The  boys  ran  home.  One  got  into  the  tent,  but  the  other  one  was  taken 
by  the  storm  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  lodge.  The  door  of  the  tent, 
of  which  the  boy  had  taken  hold,  was  also  carried  along.  When  the  boy,  as  the 
wind  carried  him  along,  would  grasp  at  something,  —  for  instance,  the  branch 
of  a  tree, — it  would  break  off.  So  the  wind  carried  him  way  off  to  some  other 
camps.  Here  the  wind  dropped  him.  He  was  all  covered  with  dirt.  An 
old  woman,  who  came  to  cut  grass,  found  him.  She  took  him  to  her  tent 
and  took  care  of  him,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man. 

One  time  a  little  red  bird  was  sitting  on  the  poles  of  a  tent.  Some  men, 
of  whom  this  young  man  was  one,  tried  to  shoot  it.  One  old  man  said, 
"Whoever  shoots  that  bird  shall  marry  one  of  my  daughters."  All  tried 
hard,  and  this  young  man  hit  it.  Then  a  Raven  came  and  took  that  bird 
away  from  him,  and  showed  it  to  the  father  of  those  girls.  When  the  young 
man  heard  of  it,  he  told  the  people  that  it  was  he  who  shot  the  bird ;  and  so 
he  got  the  younger  daughter,  and  the  Raven  the  older  one. 

One  time  the  young  man  went  to  shoot  buffalo,  and  once  he  drove  a 
herd  to  the  camp.  Many  came  to  take  part  in  the  hunt.  The  Raven 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  flew  around  and  picked  out  the  buffaloes'  eyes. 

When  they  had  killed  the  buffaloes,  the  women  took  home  some  blood 
in  their  shawls  on  their  backs.  Those  two  young  women  were  jealous  of 
each  other  because  one  had  a  nice  man,  and  the  other  a  Raven.  When  the 
Raven's  wife  went  home,  that  young  man  went  and  cut  her  shawl,  so  that 
the  blood  was  spilled  and  the  shawl  spoiled. 

The  younger  woman  was  nice-looking,  but  her  husband  sometimes  looked 
filthy.  During  the  night,  however,  he  would  get  handsome  again.  Once 
the  couple  wanted  to  go  and  get  wood.  The  older  sister  wanted  to  go 
along,  but  the  younger  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so. 
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2.   THE  FROG   AND  THE   WOMAN 

A  woman  once  went  to  a  river  to  get  water.  When  she  dipped  the  water, 
a  frog  jumped  into  the  pail;  and  when  the  woman  got  home,  that  frog  all 
at  once  became  a  man.  He  was  standing  in  the  bucket,  and  then  jumped 
out.  Afterwards  this  man  married  that  woman,  and  after  a  while  they  had 
two  children.  After  this  the  man  once  got  very  hungry  and  ate  up  his  wife, 
after  which  he  turned  into  a  frog  again  and  lived  with  the  other  frogs  in 
the  river. 

3.   THE   WOMAN   AND  THE   BUFFALO 

A  woman  went  to  get  water,  and  saw  what  she  thought  was  a  man  standing 
near  the  water.  She  ran  away  with  that  man;  and  after  they  were  gone 
away  a  short  distance,  the  man  turned  into  a  buffalo.  The  woman  then 
wanted  to  return,  but  the  buffalo  would  not  let  her.  She  tried  to  hide  away, 
but  could  not  do  it.  When  they  came  to  the  buffalo-herd,  the  buffaloes 
were  sleeping.  The  woman's  mother  by  this  time  began  to  look  for  her 
daughter.  Her  other  daughter  told  her  that  her  sister  had  run  away.  The 
mother  then  told  a  Mouse  that  she  should  go  under  the  ground  and  hunt 
her  lost  daughter,  and  that  if  she  should  find  her,  she  should  put  her  head 
out  of  the  ground  and  stick  two  arrows  into  the  ground  beside  the  woman, 
so  as  to  mark  the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
buffaloes  got  up,  the  (man)  Buffalo  saw  that  his  wife  did  not  get  up,  and 
went  to  hit  her,  but  found  only  her  shawl.  Then  they  followed  her,  but 
could  not  find  her.     She  had  gone  home. 

4.  THE  MAN  WHO  GETS   ADVICE  FROM  THE  SKUNK 

There  was  once  an  Indian  who  had  an  old  rifle  which  he  had  owned  a 
long  time.  He  had  a  wife  and  only  one  child.  Once  they  were  very  hungry, 
but  the  man  had  no  cartridges.  No  other  Indians  were  near.  The  man 
then  went  eastward  and  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer.  Not  having  any  cartridges, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  he  prayed  to  the  Skunk,  and  the  Skunk 
told  him  to  take  some  mud  and  mould  it  into  bullets.  He  did  so,  put  one 
into  his  gun,  took  aim  at  a  reindeer,  and  shot  and  killed  it.  He  then  went 
back  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  killed  a  reindeer.  In  the  mean  while 
some  bears  had  taken  the  reindeer  that  he  had  killed.  This  made  the  man 
so  angry  that  he  took  his  knife  and  cut  his  own  throat. 

5.   THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE   PLEIADES 

Once  seven  men  went  on  the  war-path.  A  bear  got  after  them,  and  they 
did  not  know  how  to  escape.  Then  they  took  a  little  ball,  kicked  it  upward, 
and  a  man  ascended  with  it.  This  they  repeated  several  times,  a  man  going 
up  with  every  ball  they  kicked  up.  When  the  last  one  was  about  to  go  up, 
the  bear  was  just  about  to  take  him;  but  he  quickly  kicked  the  ball  and  went 
up  too,  and  those  are  the  seven  stars  up  in  the  sky. 

6.    BAD-ROBE  RESURRECTING  A  BUFFALO 

When  the  Arapaho  still  lived  north  in  a  village,  an  Arapaho  named  Bad- 
Robe  wanted  to  make  medicine  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  bnffalo  to  come. 
He  told  Cedar-Tree  to  go  westward  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  buffalo. 
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Cedar-Tree  went;  and  when  he  had  gone  a  short  distance,  he  saw  some  black 
objects  in  the  distance,  but  could  not  say  whether  they  were  buffaloes  or  not. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  tell  the  Indians  a  lie,  and  say  he 
saw  buffaloes  when  he  was  not  sure  about  it.  All  at  once  he  saw  those 
black  things  fly  up,  and  noticed  that  they  were  ravens.  He  went  back  to 
camp  and  told  the  Indians  about  it.  So  Bad-Robe  would  not  make  medicine, 
but  scolded  Cedar-Tree  for  not  believing  that  what  he  saw  were  buffaloes. 
If  he  had  believed,  they  would  not  have  changed  into  ravens.  One  man 
got  so  angry  at  Cedar-Tree  and  his  failure,  that  he  killed  his  own  wife.  The 
camp  was  then  broken  up,  and  the  Indians  scattered. 

The  mother  of  the  murdered  woman,  her  two  sisters,  and  an  uncle, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer.  They  pursued  him  a  while,  but  got 
hungry,  so  that  they  had  to  return.  When  they  came  near  their  home, 
they  put  up  their  tent  and  staid  there.  One  of  them  was  very  hungry; 
and,  as  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat,  her  folks  cooked  moccasin-soles  for 
her.  Early  in  the  morning  her  uncle  went  west  to  hunt,  but  had  no  bow 
or  gun.  He  met  Bad-Robe,  whom  he  asked  to  loan  him  his  gun  because 
his  folks  were  very  hungry.  Bad-Robe  gave  it  to  him,  and  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  be  at  their  tent  and  try  to  find  some  dried  buffalo 
(cadaver).  The  man  whose  name  was  Trying- Bear  went  northwest  and 
found  a  dry  buffalo.  He  went  to  bis  tent  and  told  others  about  it.  Bad- 
Robe,  who  was  already  there,  had  a  white  pony.  This  he  painted,  put  a 
buffalo-robe  around  himself  and  a  fine  eagle-feather  on  his  head.  This 
was  in  the  morning.  He  now  started  off  for  that  buffalo  carcass,  telling  the 
uncle,  Trying-Bear,  to  follow  him  after  a  while.  But  the  man  followed  him 
right  away,  because  he  was  curious  to  know  what  would  be  done.  About 
noon  Bad-Robe  got  there.  He  got  off  from  his  pony,  took  his  eagle-feather, 
threw  it  at  the  carcass,  and  all  at  once  it  became  alive.  Bad-Robe  then 
turned  around  and  saw  Trying-Bear,  whom  be  told  to  shoot  that 
buffalo,  skin  it,  and  take  everything  eatable  about  it  to  the  camp  and  eat. 

7.   ORIGIN   OF  THE   BUFFALO 

Once  the  Cheyenne  lived  at  the  head  of  a  stream  which  emptied  into  a 
hole  or  cave.  One  time  they  were  nearly  starving,  and  they  consulted  with 
one  another  as  to  whether  they  ought  not  to  explore  the  cave  once.  No  one 
wanted  to  undertake  it.  At  last  one  got  ready,  painted  himself  up,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  cave,  he  found  two  others  there  ready  to  descend.  He  first 
thought  those  two  only  wanted  to  fool  him ;  but  they  said  no,  they  wanted 
to  go  in.  So  they  all  three  jumped  in.  Soon  they  came  to  a  door.  Upon 
their  knocking,  an  old  woman  opened  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  They 
said  they  and  their  people  were  starving.  "Are  you  hungry  too?"  she 
asked.  "Yes!" — "See  there!"  and  they  beheld  a  wide  prairie  covered  with 
buffaloes.  She  then  handed  them  a  pan  with  buffalo-meat.  They  thought  that 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  great  hunger  of  even  one  of  them,  but  they 
ate  and  ate  until  they  were  "just  full;"  and  then  the  old  woman  said  they 
should  take  what  was  left  and  give  it  to  their  people  in  camp,  and  she  would 
soon  send  them  the  buffalo.  They  did  so,  and  the  whole  camp  had  enough 
of  what  they  brought.  Everybody  ate  and  was  filled.  And  when  they 
awoke  the  next  morning,  they  beheld  around  them  great  herds  of  buffalo. 
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8.   ORIGIN   OF  THE  MEDICINE   ARROWS 

A  long  time  ago  some  Cheyenne  were  out  to  hunt  buffaloes.  When  the 
chase  was  over,  a  number  of  young  men  went  to  the  hunting-ground  to 
eat  some  of  the  meat,  such  as  the  kidneys,  liver,  etc.  One  young  man,  seeing 
a  buffalo  yearling  which  one  of  the  chiefs  had  shot,  said  he  wanted  to  have 
the  hide  of  that  yearling,  and  skinned  it.  Soon  the  chief,  who  had  killed 
the  yearling,  came  and  claimed  the  hide.  A  controversy  arose.  All  at 
once  the  boy  took  the  lower  part  of  the  buffalo's  leg  and  clubbed  the  chief 
almost  to  death  with  it.  He  then  ran  to  his  grandmother's  tent,  she  being 
the  only  relative  he  had.  Here  he  lay  down  and  slept.  She  put  the  kettle 
on  the  fire  to  cook  a  meal. 

In  the  morning  the  men  of  the  tribe  came  to  the  lodge  where  the  young 
man  was.  His  grandmother  told  him  about  it.  He  said  he  did  not  care, 
and  remained  in  bed.  They  called  to  him  that  he  should  come  out,  but  he 
would  not  do  it.  They  repeated  the  command,  but  in  vain.  At  last  they 
began  to  cut  up  the  tent.  He  quickly  upset  the  kettle,  pouring  the  boiling 
water  into  the  fire,  and  going  up  into  the  air  with  the  steam  and  ashes  that 
arose.  All  at  once  they  saw  him  way  off,  just  going  over  a  ridge.  They 
followed  him;  but  before  they  overtook  him,  they  saw  him  farther  oflf  again; 
and  so  it  continued.     They  could  not  get  him. 

The  next  morning  some  women,  going  after  water,  saw  him  under  a  river- 
bank,  and  went  and  told  the  men.  They  went  and  chased  him  again,  but 
in  vain.  When  they  were  upon  his  heels,  they  would  all  at  once  see  him 
way  off.  Sometimes  he  would  disappear,  and  then  re-appear  again  in  a 
different  costume.  The  last  time  he  appeared  dressed  in  a  fine  buffalo-robe 
costume.     He  went  over  a  ridge,  and  they  saw  him  no  more  at  that  time. 

With  that  young  man  the  buffalo  had  disappeared  too,  and  the  Indians 
soon  began  to  starve.  They  finally  had  to  live  mostly  on  mushrooms. 
Once  some  young  men  wandered  away  from  the  camp;  and  all  at  once  they 
saw  a  young  man,  nicely  dressed  in  a  buffalo-robe,  coming  towards  them. 
It  was  the  young  man  who  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared.  He  asked 
them  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  their  camps,  and  they  told  him  that 
they  were  nearly  starving  and  had  to  live  on  mushrooms.  He  told  them 
to  hunt  a  "dry  buffalo"  (skeleton).  They  did  so;  and  he  hunted  out  of 
the  decayed  remains  the  "book"  of  the  stomach,  and  gave  it  to  them  to  eat. 
He  also  broke  some  of  the  bones,  and,  behold!  there  was  some  marrow  in 
them.  This  he  also  gave  to  them.  He  then  sent  them  to  camp,  and  told 
them  to  tell  the  medicine-men  to  have  a  lodge  ready  for  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  In  the  evening  he  came,  bringing  with  him  four  arrows 
that  he  had  brought  along.  He  now  made  "arrow-medicine,"  and  sang 
arrow-songs  with  the  chiefs  all  night;  and  in  the  morning  the  buffalo  had 
re-appeared,  and  the  Cheyenne  had  plenty  to  eat  again.  Since  that  time  the 
Cheyenne  celebrate  the  "medicine  arrow  medicine,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  most  severe  medicines.  Later  the  Pawnees  got  two  of 
the  arrows  in  a  war;  one,  however,  the  Cheyenne  recovered  again. 

9.    ON   THE   WAR-PATH 

Five  young  men  and  two  boys  (all  Arapahoes)  once  went  on  the  war- 
path. They  started  from  home  about  noon,  and  travelled  about  ten 
miles,  when  they  stopped  for  the  night.     It  was  dark.     The  leader  asked 
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each  one  to  get  water.  They  all  refused.  At  last  the  youngest  one  went. 
When  coming  near  the  water,  he  was  all  at  once  caught  by  the  leg  by  a 
man  who  had  no  scalp.  It  was  an  Arapaho.  This  man  said,  "Where  do 
you  come  from?** — "Oh,  we  are  just  stopping  here  for  the  night,"  the  boy 
answered.  The  man  then  said  that  the  Pawnee  had  been  fighting  them, 
and  had  killed  many.  The  boy  said,  "Wait,  I  will  just  get  some  water, 
and  then  we  will  go  to  our  camp  together."  When  he  had  gotten  the  water, 
he  helped  the  wounded  man  up,  took  him  close  to  the  camp,  and  carried  the 
water  in.  He  then  asked  the  leader  of  the  party,  "Are  you  strong,  and 
will  you  not  become  frightened  at  anything?"  He  answered,  "  I  am  strong, 
and  am  not  afraid  of  anything."  The  boy  then  put  this  same  question  to 
each  one  of  the  party,  and  each  one  answered  the  same  way.  Only  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  the  boy,  said,  "  I  do  not  know,  I  might,  and  might  not. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  am  on  the  war-path."  They  were  all  wondering 
why  they  were  asked  these  questions.  The  boy  (who  had  gotten  the  water) 
then  went  out  and  got  the  wounded  man,  and  took  him  into  the  tent.  All 
five  of  the  warriors  became  frightened  and  huddled  together  in  a  heap.  Only 
the  two  boys  proved  to  be  strong.  The  wounded  man  then  told  them  that 
the  Pawnee  had  been  fighting  them,  and  that  his  friends  were  all  lying 
around  there  dead. 

They  prepared  a  supper,  and,  when  they  were  through  eating,  went  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  the  boy  who  got  that  man  said,  "Now,  my  friends, 
I  thought  you  were  strong  and  would  not  be  frightened,  but  I  see  you  are 
not  strong.  It  would  be  bad  if  we  should  go  and  hunt  up  a  war.  To-morrow 
we  start  back,  because  it  would  be  too  bad  if  other  tribes  should  kill  us  all." 
The  wounded  man  then  said  to  them,  "My  friends,  you  will  have  to  leave 
me  here.  Make  a  strong  hut  for  me  to  sleep  in,  and  get  me  a  good  supply 
of  drinking-water."  So  the  young  men  went  home,  and  the  boy  told 
his  friends  about  them.     The  scalped  man  soon  died. 

10.   THE  ALLIGATOR  BOY 

Once  upon  a  time  some  Indians  moved  to  a  new  place.  After  having 
made  their  camp,  two  boys  were  riding  out  and  got  into  the  woods.  Here 
one  of  them  found  two  large  eggs.  They  did  not  know  what  kind  of  eggs 
they  were.  They  took  them  across  the  river,  where  they  erected  a  small 
tent.  The  younger  boy  said  he  had  once  tasted  big  eggs,  and  then  he  cooked 
these.  After  he  had  cooked  them,  he  offered  one  to  the  larger  boy,  who  re- 
fused to  eat  it.  The  younger  boy  ate  his,  and  in  the  night  he  took  sick. 
He  soon  noticed  that  he  began  having  green  spots  and  small  raised  parts 
all  over  his  body.  He  began  to  cry.  His  brother  said,  "  I  told  you  not  to 
eat  that  egg,  but  you  would  not  listen."  By  that  time  the  boy  had  turned 
into  an  alligator,  all  but  the  head.  He  told  the  older  brother,  who  by  this 
time  was  crying  too,  to  go  and  call  his  friends.  This  he  did.  All  came  to 
see  the  unfortunate  boy.  The  alligator  boy  said,  if  they  ever  wanted  to 
talk  to  him,  they  should  whistle,  and  he  would  then  come  out  from  the  water. 
The  Indians  then  went  back;  and  the  boy,  who  now  had  entirely  become  an 
alligator,  went  into  the  water. 
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II.   THE   CANNIBAL  AND  THE  FOX 

A  man  once  went  into  some  tents  and  told  the  women  there  were  many 
plums  across  the  river,  and  they  should  go  and  pick  them.  He  would  stay, 
and  in  the  mean  time  watch  their  babies.  So  they  went;  and  while  they 
were  gone,  the  man  cut  off  the  babies*  heads,  and  left  them  in  their  cradle 
swings.  The  bodies  he  took  away.  Presently  the  women  came  back 
and  told  some  of  their  girls  to  go  in  and  sec  how  the  babies  were.  They 
came  running  out,  and  said  that  only  the  heads  were  in  the  swings.  The 
women  came  crying;  and  when  they  looked,  they  saw  the  man  at  a  distance. 
They  pursued  him;  and  when  he  saw  them  coming,  he  wished  there  were  a 
big  hole  there.  At  once  the  hole  was  there.  He  ran  into  the  hole;  and 
when  the  women  came  there,  they  sat  around  the  hole  and  cried.  The 
man,  finding  some  paint  in  the  hole,  painted  his  face,  and  then  came  out 
and  asked  them  why  they  were  crying.  The  women,  not  knowing  him, 
said  a  man  had  killed  their  babies,  and  they  thought  he  was  in  that  hole. 
He  came  out,  and  said  they  should  go  in  and  see.  They  did  so;  and  when 
they  were  in  the  hole,  the  man  threw  fire  in,  and  thus  killed  them.  He  then 
got  out  the  bodies,  built  a  large  fire,  laid  the  bodies  around  it,  and  roasted 
them,  in  order  to  eat  them.  Just  then  a  Fox  came  there,  and  said  he  was 
sick  and  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  man  proposed  to  the  Fox 
that  they  go  on  a  hill  and  then  run  towards  the  fire.  Whoever  should  get 
there  first  should  eat  first.  To  this  the  Fox  agreed ;  and  he  got  there  first, 
and  ate  up  all  the  bodies.  When  the  man  got  there,  he  found  nothing,  and 
went  home. 

12.   THE   mother's   HEAD 

At  a  certain  place  there  was  once  a  single  tent,  in  which  lived  a  man  with 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  little  boy.  The  man  always  used  to  paint  his  wife's 
face;  but  every  time  when  she  would  get  water,  the  paint  would  disappear. 
So  one  time  the  man  concluded  that  he  would  go  and  find  out  once  why  his 
wife  always  went  after  water  so  late,  and  why  the  paint  was  always  gone. 
After  he  had  painted  her  again,  she  went  after  water;  and  he  followed  her, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  bushes.  Soon  she  whistled,  and  he  saw  an  alligator 
come  out  of  the  water  and  lick  her  face.  He  at  once  shot  both,  cut  off  the 
woman's  head,  took  it  home,  cooked  it,  and  he  and  his  children  ate  of  it. 
The  little  boy  always  said  it  tasted  like  their  mother.  Afterwards  the  man 
told  the  other  Indians  that  the  children  had  eaten  their  mother.  They  at 
once  all  left  the  place,  leaving  the  children  alone.  The  children  followed, 
but  a  head  would  always  roll  after  them;  and  when  they  came  near  to  the 
other  Indians,  the  latter  would  run  away  from  them.  All  at  once  the  children 
came  to  a  river,  laid  a  board  across,  and  walked  over.  The  head  followed 
them;  but  when  it  was  on  the  middle  of  the  board  (i.  e.,  halfway  across), 
they  turned  the  board,  the  head  fell  into  the  water,  and  did  not  follow 
them  any  more. 

The  girl  then  covered  her  face  and  wished  that  she  had  a  nice  house,  a 
lion  and  a  tiger,  and  many  other  things.  When  she  uncovered  her  face, 
the  house  and  many  nice  things  were  there,  and  under  the  bed  were  also  a 
lion  and  a  tiger.  They  then  had  much  meat  to  eat;  and  they  called  the 
Indians,  and  they  came  and  ate.  The  father  of  the  children  also  came,  and 
they  gave  him  meat  to  eat  too.  The  girl  told  the  two  animals  to  kill  their 
father  when  he  went  out  of  the  house,  because  he  had  killed  their  mother 
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and  then  given  them  her  head  to  eat,  and  then  had  accused  them  of  it. 
The  animals  did  as  they  had  been  told.  The  Indians  afterwards  would 
always  come  to  these  children  to  eat. 

13.   THE  BEAR  GIRL 

At  a  certain  place  there  was  once  an  Indian  village.  At  one  time  some 
children  were  playing  some  little  distance  from  camp.  One  girl  had  a 
sister  who  was  a  Bear.  This  Bear  girl  was  playing  with  the  children,  and 
told  her  sister  to  take  their  little  sister  home,  which  was  refused.  The 
Bear  girl  then  scratched  the  face  of  the  one  who  refused  to  take  the  little 
sister  home,  and  said,  if  she  would  tell  their  father  and  mother,  the  dogs 
would  bark,  and  she  would  come  and  tear  up  all  the  tents  and  eat  up  all 
the  people.  The  girl  then  went  and  hid  in  a  dog-tent.  The  Bear  girl  hunted, 
and  at  last  found  her  and  threatened  to  eat  her  up.  But  the  girl  begged  for 
her  life,  and  promised  that  she  would  live  with  the  Bear  girl,  get  water  for 
her,  and  work  for  her;  and  so  the  Bear  girl  let  her  alone.  The  two  then  lived 
together  in  a  big  tent.  One  time,  when  the  girl  was  getting  water,  she  met 
three  men,  who  gave  her  a  rabbit,  and  told  her  to  go  and  give  it  to  the  Bear 
girl,  and  say  to  her  that  she  gave  her  that  rabbit.  The  girl  took  it  home, 
and,  giving  it  to  her  Bear  sister,  said,  "Here,  I  killed  this  rabbit  for  you.'' 
The  Bear  girl  took  it;  and  while  she  was  cooking  it,  the  three  men  came  and 
placed  themselves,  one  on  the  north,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  west, 
side  of  the  tent,  and  shot  and  killed  the  Bear  girl.  They  then  took  one  of 
the  Bear  girl's  leg-bones  and  put  it  on  the  girl's  back,  telling  her  if  she  should 
lose  it,  the  Bear  girl  would  come  to  life  again  and  come  after  her.  They  then 
took  the  girl  along;  and  while  they  were  walking  along,  the  girl  lost  the  bone 
three  times.  Every  time  she  would  see  the  Bear  girl  coming  at  a  distance, 
but  every  time  she  found  the  bone  again  before  the  Bear  girl  would  overtake 
them.  The  last  time  they  were  just  climbing  up  a  high  mountain  when 
the  Bear  girl  was  near;  and  while  the  travellers  got  on  the  mountain  all  right, 
the  Bear  girl  would  always  roll  back,  and  finally  asked  the  parties  on  the 
mountain  to  come  down,  as  she  would  not  hurt  them.  But  they  staid  on 
the  mountain;  and  finally  the  Bear  girl  went  away,  and  the  party,  including 
the  girl,  went  to  an  Indian  camp  on  the  other  side,  where  they  remained. 

14.  WHY  THE  BEAR  HAS  A  SHORT  TAIL 

Once  an  old  woman  was  walking  by  a  river,  and  all  at  once  she  saw  a 
red  Fox.  She  said  to  him,  "My  grandson,  come  here!  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  story  about  my  folks  at  home.  I  am  walking  along  here  to  hunt  my  grand- 
son, and  I  have  been  very  lonesome  for  my  grandson,  and  at  last  I  see  him. 
Now,  come  here  and  sit  down  by  my  side,  and  listen  to  me!"  She  then 
began  to  tell  him  a  story,  which  never  ended.  She  had  already  been  talking 
quite  a  while,  and  the  old  Fox  began  to  sleep.  She  went  on  telling  her  story 
until  the  Fox  was  fast  asleep.  The  old  woman  then  got  up  while  the  Fox 
was  sleeping,  and  took  a  knife  and  cut  off  his  head.  Then  she  made  a  fire 
and  roasted  the  Fox.  After  he  was  done,  she  took  him  off  the  fire  and  went 
to  get  some  more  wood.  While  she  was  gone,  a  bear  came  and  carried  the 
Fox  away.  Soon  the  woman  returned ;  and  when  she  did  not  find  the  Fox, 
she  asked  a  Tree,  "Who  has  taken  away  my  fox? "  The  Tree  told  her  that 
a  bear  had  taken  it.     The  woman  said,  "  Now,  this  is  bad,  what  the  bear 
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has  done  to  me.     Now,  I  will  say  this:    'Bears  shall  have  bob-tails. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  bears  have  short  tails. 

15.   HOW   A   BIRD   AND   AN    ALLIGATOR   SAVED  TWO    CHILDREN 

Once  there  stood  at  one  place  a  number  of  tents.  Outside  some  children 
were  playing.  A  white  man  who  came  along  "sat  down*'  not  far  away. 
The  children  saw  it,  and  said,  "Look  at  that  white  man!  He  is  'making 
something.' "  When  the  white  man  heard  it,  he  got  angry,  and  went  to  the 
tents  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  move  away,  but  leave 
the  children,  which  they  did.  Soon  some  of  the  girls  who  had  been  playing 
outside  told  their  sisters  to  go  and  get  something  from  the  camps.  They 
went,  but  found  no  tents.  An  old  Dog  was  tied  at  the  place  where  the  tents 
had  been  standing.  Then  the  children  asked  the  Dog  where  their  friends 
were.  He  told  them  they  had  gone  away,  and  then  went  with  the  children 
to  hunt  them.  While  they  were  going,  they  came  to  a  little  tent  where  an 
old  woman  lived,  whom  they  asked  whether  she  had  seen  their  mothers 
pass  by.  The  old  woman  said,  "My  grandchildren,  my  grandchildren! 
You  can  sleep  here  during  the  night."  So  they  slept  there,  all  in  one  row. 
While  they  were  sleeping,  the  old  woman  sharpened  her  knife  and  cut  off  all 
the  children's  heads.  Only  one  large  girl  awoke  and  begged  for  her  and  her 
little  sister's  life,  promising  the  old  woman  that  they  would  love  and  help 
her.  In  the  morning  the  old  woman  asked  the  children  if  they  wanted  to 
eat  of  the  bodies  of  the  children  which  she  had  just  cooked.  They  refused, 
saying  they  were  not  hungry.  During  the  next  night  the  smaller  girl  wanted 
to  go  out.  The  old  woman  told  the  larger  girl  to  just  let  her  sister  do  it  in 
the  tent.  But  she  said  no,  because  it  would  get  "muddy"  in  the  tent; 
and  so  they  went  out.  In  a  little  while  the  little  girl  again  had  to  get  up. 
The  old  woman  again  protested  against  their  going  out;  but  the  larger  sister 
said,  "There  will  be  a  little  hill  in  the  tent,"  and  the  woman  again  let  them 
go  out.  When  they  were  outside,  a  little  Bird  told  them  they  should  run 
away,  as  the  old  woman  would  cut  off  their  heads  too.  So  they  ran  away. 
Meanwhile  the  old  woman  kept  calling  from  the  tent  that  they  should  hurry 
up  or  else  she  would  come  out.  The  Bird  kept  answering,  "Wait!"  The 
girls,  in  the  mean  time,  had  come  to  a  river.  On  the  shore  lay  an  Alligator, 
who  told  them  to  go  around  him  four  times.  Then  he  asked  them  to  sit 
down  by  him  and  see  if  they  could  find  something  on  him.  They  did  so, 
and  found  frogs,  which  the  Alligator  told  them  to  crack  as  they  crack  lice 
that  they  hunt  on  each  other.  Then  the  Alligator  told  them  to  get  on  his 
back;  and  when  they  did  so,  he  carried  them  across  the  river.  When  they 
were  across,  they  ran,  and  saw  a  very  nice  tent  at  a  distance,  in  which  they 
lived. 
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PIMA  AND  PAPAGO  LEGENDS 

BY   MARY  L.   NEFF 

[The  foUowing  legends  were  written  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Mary  L.  Neff  in  1907,  by 
Pima  and  Papago  children  attending  the  Industrial  School  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  They  are 
printed  here  without  any  change,  as  an  interesting  record  of  the  form  in  which  the  young 
Indiaii  of  that  region  takes  the  remains  of  his  tribal  past  into  his  future  life.  Unfortu- 
nately the  exact  tribal  relations  of  the  writers  were  not  given.  — ^^Bd.] 

HOW  THE  EARTH  WAS  MADE 

Before  this  world  was  made  there  was  nothing  but  darkness.  And 
the  darkness  rolled  about  in  the  air,  and  out  of  the  darkness  a  black 
little  ball  was  formed. 

It  flew  about  in  the  air  for  many  centuries,  increasing  its  size  until 
it  was  about  six  or  seven  times  as  large  as  a  basket-ball. 

Finally  this  big  black  ball  turned  itself  into  a  man.  This  man  flew 
around  in  the  air  until  once  he  determined  to  make  something  to 
dwell  on.    So  he  gathered  all  the  dust  in  the  air  and  formed  a  little  ball. 

This  he  threw  up  into  the  air,  hoping  that  if  his  plan  should  succeed, 
this  ball  would  in  some  way  stay  in  the  air. 

The  first  trial  was  a  failure.  This  he  repeated  several  times,  but 
every  time  he  failed. 

The  last  time  he  threw  it  up,  it  staid  in  the  air,  and  was  held  by 
some  magic  power. 

This  Chuewut  Ma-cki  (or  Earth  Doctor)  went  and  sat  on  it,  and 
stretched  it  out  as  far  as  it  could  be  stretched,  until  it  reached  the 
horizon. 

The  earth  did  not  stay  very  steady,  for  it  balanced,  and  so  he  sent 
a  ^der  to  run  along  the  edge  and  spin  its  thread,  so  as  to  keep  it 
steady.    [They  believe  that  the  earth  was  flat.] 

When  this  was  done,  he  made  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  east.  When  it 
was  set»  it  was  so  dark  as  before,  and  so  he  made  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

He  then  made  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and  vegetables;  and  after  that, 
the  beasts,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  last  that  were  made  were  the  inhabitants.  He  then  appointed 
the  man  Seaher  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people.  He  was  to  rule  the 
people,  the  authorities  of  Chuewut  Ma-cki. 

But  this  man,  after  ruling  for  quite  a  while,  sinned  against  Chuewut 
Ma-cki. 

He  ruled  the  people  in  his  own  power,  and  led  them  to  sin  against 
their  maker. 

Chuewut  Ma-cki  at  once  decided  to  destroy  the  people;  and  so  he 
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sent  out  a  man  to  go  all  over  the  world,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  what  to 
do.  But  the  man  obeyed,  and  started  out;  and  as  he  was  going,  he 
got  a  little  baby  on  the  way,  and  he  carried  it  with  him. 

As  he  approached  near  where  Seaher  lives,  he  left  the  baby  under  a 
tree  and  went  over  to  him,  Seaher  heard  the  baby  crying,  and  he 
asked  where  the  baby  was.     "Go  bring  him  here! "  he  said. 

The  man  went;  and  as  he  came  near  to  pick  him  up,  he  sank  up  to 
his  knees,  for  the  ground  was  softened  by  the  tears  of  the  baby,  that 
ran  down  to  the  ground.  He  went  back,  told  Seaher  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  the  ground  around  was  wet  and  soft.  But  he  told  him  to  go  and 
get  him  some  way. 

And  again  he  started  out  for  the  baby;  but  lo!  the  ground  was  more 
8(rft,  and  little  streams  of  water  heg^  to  flow  out  of  this  place,  and 
the  flood  arose  from  it.  The  Pima  Indians  fled,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
mountains  east  of  Phoenix  or  north  of  Florence. 

It  is  on  this  mountain  where  the  great  transmutation  took  place. 

As  they  were  up  there  on  that  high  mountain,  they  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  water  was  going  down  or  coming  up. 

Once  a  man  went  down  to  see  the  water  with  his  dog ;  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  crowd  on  the  top,  the  dog  spoke,  and  the  people  turned 
into  stone. 

When  the  water  was  abated,  Chuewut  Ma-cki  made  more  people. 

The  Indians  now  living  in  the  United  States  are  descended  from  them. 

Images  of  stones  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  and 
also  the  dog  may  be  seen  standing  beside  its  master. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  Indians  which  so  puzzled  the  white  people. 

Johnson  Aztd. 

ORIGIN  LEGEND 

The  Indians  of  my  race  once  believed  this  story. 

There  was  a  person  that  they  called  their  creator  or  their  sister. 
She  saw  that  the  world  was  getting  so  bad,  so  the  sister  thought  to 
destroy  the  earth  with  water.  She  made  an  oUa  out  of  a  kind  of  sap 
that  comes  from  the  grease-wood,  in  which  to  save  herself.  Fox  had 
heard  about  this;  so  he  got  a  trunk  of  a  tree  and  made  a  hole  through, 
and  left  the  one  side  open,  so  as  to  go  in  from.  But,  as  he  did  not  know 
how  to  shut  the  other  side,  he  began  to  cry.  The  sister  came  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  fox  told  her  his  troubles.  The 
sister  told  him  how  she  had  made  hers.  So  the  Fox  took  some  of  that, 
and  made  a  door  for  that  side. 

The  Fox  then  said,  "Now,  if  you  or  I  get  out  first,  shall  roll  this 
world."  There  was  the  bluebird,  red-bird,  and  ksop  (the  smallest 
bird),  who  thought  that  they  would  go  up  to  the  sky  and  hang  them- 
selves. So,  as  the  water  came,  the  sister  went  into  her  olla,  the  Fox  in 
his  place,  and  the  birds  flew  to  heaven  and  hung  on  to  the  blue  sky. 
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While  the  water  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sister's  olla  went 
east,  and  the  Fox's  south. 

As  for  the  birds,  the  water  was  high  enough  that  their  tails  were 
in  the  water.  The  bluebird  was  crying,  and  could  not  be  comforted. 
At  last  the  little  Ksop  said,  **  I  am  the  smallest  one,  yet  I  am  not  cry- 
ing." Then  the  bluebird  stopped  crying.  They  staid  for  some 
months,  and  the  water  was  not  all  gone  yet.  When  the  sister  got  out, 
she  went  and  saw  the  birds  coming  down.  She  hunted  for  the  Fox, 
who  was  not  out  yet.  All  the  water  was  gone.  He  took  mud  and 
put  it  on  his  legs  and  his  body  to  make  believe  he  had  been  out  a  long 
time.  As  he  saw  the  sister,  he  shouted,  "I  was  the  first  out!"  The 
birds  said  they  had  been  out  first.  But  the  sister  said  nothing.  So  they 
went  their  way.  But  the  sister  went  to  a  pond  near  by,  and  was  getting 
some  mud»  when  the  Fox  came  and  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
The  sister  said  that. she  was  going  to  make  some  people  to  live  on  the 
earth.  The  Fox  asked  to  help,  and  heg^ji  to  get  his  mud.  When  they 
got  ready  to  make  them,  the  Fox  said,  "Let  us  not  show  each  other 
until  we  are  through!"  He  turned  his  back,  and  began  to  make  dolls 
with  one  arm  or  one  leg,  one  eye,  one  of  each  part  of  the  body,  laughing 
at  the  same  time. 

When  they  got  through,  they  showed  each  other  what  they  had 
made.  The  sister  asked  many  questions  about  how  they  were  going 
to  work.  The  sister  told  him  to  take  the  dolls  and  put  them  behind  the 
Ocean  in  another  world.  She  did  not  care  to  have  people  like  that. 
So  he  took  them  and  put  them  there.  The  Indians  still  believe  that 
there  are  people  who  are  like  that;  and  the  sister  breathed  into  those 
people  that  die  had  made,  and  they  were  alive.  The  Indians  call  the 
Fox  our  brother  for  fun. 

Louise. 

THE  fox's  journey 

Once  there  was  a  Fox  who  was  going  toward  the  east.  He  passed 
by  a  cottonwood-tree. 

As  he  went  on  a  little  farther  from  the  tree,  he  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
"Rough-edged  ears,  long  paws,  sharp  mouth,  long  tail,  gray  eyes!" 
Whoever  was  saying  this  was  kind  of  singing. 

When  the  Fox  heard  it,  he  thought  to  himself,  "Why,  the  person 
meant  me,"  and  was  kind  of  mad. 

So  the  Fox  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  sound  seemed  to  be, 
but  found  nobody. 

He  went  on  his  way  again.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  the  same  voice, 
saying  the  very  same  thing  again. 

Then  he  was  so  angry;  and  he  said,  "  If  I  find  you,  I  am  going  to  do 
something  to  you."  So  he  went  back  to  the  same  place,  but  this  time 
he  looked  and  looked,  till  at  last  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  cotton- 
wood-tree  upside  down,  which  were  on  the  ground. 
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they  got  their  water.  The  Duck  went  and  sat  on  it  where  he  could 
see  himself  in  the  water.  So  when  the  Fox  came,  he  asked  his  wife 
where  she  had  saved  the  head  of  the  Duck.  ''  Did  the  Duck  come  that 
I  sent  to  tell  you  to  cook  him?  "  he  said ;  and  she  said,  "  Yes,  he  came, 
but  told  me  to  cook  these  things,  so  I  did. ''  The  Fox  was  very  much 
displeased.  And  as  he  was  going  to  get  some  water,  there  he  saw  the 
Duck,  and  he  said,  "There  you  are!  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  So  he 
went  to  his  house  and  got  a  mortar,  and  tied  it  around  his  waist, 
and  went  into  the  water  to  get  the  Duck;  but  it  was  not  heavy  enough, 
so  he  came  up  and  got  a  grinding-stone,  and  that  was  just  too  heavy. 
He  sank  into  the  water,  and  never  returned.  But  he  never  reached  the 
bird  that  he  was  after,  because  he  was  just  up  in  a  tree,  while  the  Fox 
thought  he  was  in  the  water.    So  he  got  drowned. 

Mary  Williams. 

THE  EAGLE 

Ther^  once  lived  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  good  for  nothing. 

But  one  day  he  metamorphosed  himself  into  an  E^le.  He  went 
and  lived  upon  a  high  steep  mountain,  and,  coming  down,  killed  people 
every  day. 

Oiie  day  a  little  man  decided  to  kill  him,  and  so  went  up;  and  finally, 
when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  Es^e  lives,  the  E^le  was  away, 
but  his  wife  was  at  home. 

The  woman  told  him  that  he  must  hide  himself,  for  it  was  about 
time  for  the  coming  of  the  Eagle. 

The  little  man  at  once  transformed  himself  into  a  fly,  and  hid  him- 
self under  a  pile  of  dead  bodies. 

In  a  few  hours  came  the  Eagle  with  more  dead  bodies.  After 
eating  his  dinner,  being  weary  from  his  long  journey,  he  lay  down  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  little  man  came  out  from  his  hiding-place,  cut  off  the  Eagle's 
head,  and  poured  warm  water  over  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  came 
back  to  life  s^ain.  But  some  had  been  there  so  long,  that  they  turned 
white;  and  when  the  little  man  tried  to  talk  to  them,  they  talked  a 
different  language.  So  he  separated  them  from  the  Indian^,  and 
called  them  white  men. 

These  legends  are  no  longer  believed,  as  the  Indians  are  coming  out 
of  their  superstition  into  a  better  knowledge. 

Johnson  Azul  (7th  Grade). 

CASA    BLANCA 

There  is  an  Indian  legend  told  by  the  Indians  about  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

These  people  that  are  supposed  to  have  lived  a  long  time  ago  did  not 
know  how  to  make  adobe. 
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They  did  nothing  but  work,  because  they  were  friendly,  and  they 
never  fought  each  other. 

They  went  to  work  and  put  up  a  building  many  stories  high. 

They  did  not  have  anything  to  carry  the  mud  with,  nor  did  they  have 
any  tools  to  use;  but  they  carried  the  mud  in  their  hands,  and  put  it 
on  the  wall,  and  packed  it  till  it  staid  on  firmly. 

They  worked  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  they  finished  it  at  last. 

The  walb  were  thick,  and  it  contained  many  small  rooms.  This 
W2S  their  protection  against  the  hot  sun  and  rain. 

.\nd  there  was  a  man  whom  they  all  depended  upon  in  everything. 

This  man  had  power  to  do  anything  he  wanted,  and  all  these 
people  were  afraid  of  him;  and  if  anything  happened,  they  would  go 
to  him,  and  he  settled  the  matter. 

One  time  they  were  discontented  with  him,  and  began  to  think  of 
kilSng  him.    Many  plans  were  made  how  to  kill  him. 

They  were  in  a  house  talking  over  the  matter,  and  some  one  was 
found  who  could  do  it. 

This  was  a  friend  of  the  Sun.  Four  days  were  given  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  to  try. 

After  four  days  were  over,  he  went  eastward,  where  the  sun  rises^ 
and  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  was  coming  up,  he  joined  it,  and  followed 
it  dl  the  way  till  it  set;  and  the  next  day  he  came  home  and  told  the 
peq>le  that  within  four  days  this  man  should  die. 

This  powerful  man  was  thinking  of  no  danger.  After  four  days, 
the  sun  came  up  brightly,  and  it  was  hotter  than  ever.  He  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer. 

He  had  a  bed  which  was  always  cold,  a  pond,  a  chair,  and  a  rod. 
Thtse  were  always  cold. 

He  went  to  his  chair  and  sat  on  it,  but  it  was  hot,  as  if  it  had  been 
healed.  Then  he  went  to  his  rod,  and  it  was  just  as  hot;  then  to  his 
pond,  and  it  was  hot;  and  last  he  went  to  his  bed,  and  there  he  died. 

MThen  some  of  them  knew  it,  they  went  and  picked  him  up  and  threw 
him  outside. 

Many  years  after,  nothing  was  left  of  him  but  bones. 

AH  these  years  the  people  were  happy,  and  their  children  always 
went  every  day  to  these  bones,  and  played  about,  and  jumped  over 
then. 

Forty  years  passed  after  his  death.  One  day  these  children  went 
agaia,  and  found  that  his  flesh  was  growing  again.  They  ran  back 
and  told  the  people  of  this;  and  they  told  them  to  let  him  alone,  for 
something  would  happen  soon. 

On  the  next  day  they  went  again,  and  found  that  there  was  a  white 
spot  on  his  breast;  and  when  they  returned,  they  told  their  parents 
about  it.    And  the  third  day  they  went,  and  he  was  sitting  up  fixing 
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his  canteen;  and  they  told  their  parents  that  the  old  man  was  alive 
again,  and  was  getting  ready  to  take  a  long  journey.  The  fourth 
day  they  found  him  gone.  He  sank  into  the  ground,  and  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  there  he  told  the  people  how  his 
friends  had  treated  him  at  home.  And  he  wanted  them  to  go  and 
destroy  them. 

A  man  who  was  a  chief  of  that  tribe  called  the  people,  and  told  them 
that  a  man  had  come  from  a  strange  country ,  and  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing to  them  all. 

In  the  evening  they  all  gathered  around  him;  and  he  told  them  of 
his  wishes  to  fight  these  people,  and  they  all  agreed  with  him. 

A  few  days  later  they  found  themselves  starting  off, — men,  women, 
and  children. 

And  as  they  came,  he  told  these  people  that  no  one  should  look 
back  as  they  were  travelling  along.  Nobody  was  carrying  anything 
except  weapons.  The  Fox  was  foolish,  and  he  looked  back  and  saw 
that  there  were  many.  He  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  fight  them, 
for  we  are  too  many,  and  some  of  us  might  not  kill  any?  " 

As  soon  as  he  stopped  speaking,  the  place  from  where  they  came  up 
was  shut  off,  and  many  others  did  not  come.  They  scolded  him  for 
looking  back. 

And  after  going  a  little  ways,  he  saw  the  babies  as  they  were  going 
by  themselves.  He  said,  "  How  is  it  that  these  babies  are  running  by 
themselves?    What  will  our  people  think  of  them?" 

And  suddenly  they  all  stopped,  and  the  women  had  to  carry  them 
on  their  backs. 

They  began  their  fighting.  They  killed  every  one  of  the  people. 
Finally  they  came  to  this  large  strong  building  which  was  full  of  people. 
They  could  not  do  anything  with  it,  but  stood  around  it  and  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time.    They  tried  to  get  inside,  but  they  could  not  do  it. 

A  little  Snake  who  was  an  orphan  was  brought  before  them* all.  He 
said,  that  if  they  would  let  him,  he  could  do  the  work. 

They  all  looked  upon  him  as  he  went  to  it  and  stretched  himself 
around  it,  and  pulled  it  with  such  force  that  the  walls  began  to  fall 
little  by  little.  This  was  continued  till  the  whole  building  fell  into 
ruins,  and  the  people  that  were  in  it  were  buried. 

They  continued  their  journey  all  over  the  country,  and  killed  people. 

A  Rattlesnake  who  could  not  run  very  fast  never  killed  any  one,  be- 
cause those  that  run  fast  would  have  killed  all  before  he  came. 

And  finally  he  asked  an  animal  that  dug  its  hole  in  the  ground  to  help 
him.  And  this  creature  dug  into  the  ground,  and  the  Snake  followed 
him  till  they  came  to  a  village  where  the  chief  stands  and  calU  the 
people  when  anything  happens.  There  the  Snake  waited  all  night 
under  the  stone  on  which  this  chief  stands. 
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Elarly  in  the  morning  the  chief  came  along,  and  was  standing  on  this 
stone.  Rattlesnake  raised  his  head  and  bit  him  on  the  heel,  and  there 
the  chief  died. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  came  to  that  place,  they  found  that  the 
chief  had  been  killed  by  the  Rattlesnake;  and  they  thought  much  of 
him  because  he  had  killed  the  great  man  of  that  village. 

They  passed  on  till  they  had  killed  every  one,  and  none  were  left. 

They  took  their  land,  and  lived  in  it  many  years. 

This  great  building  that  was  ruined  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  which 
is  now  known  as  Casa  Blanca. 

Miguel. 

THE  TRANSFORMED  GRANDMOTHER 

Once  far  away  there  lived  an  old  woman,  with  her  two  grandchildren 
in  a  lonely  place  near  a  very  high  and  steep  mountain. 

One  day  she  told  her  grandchildren  that  there  was  a  plant  that  the 
Indians  use  for  food,  that  grows  on  the  mountains,  and  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  gather  some  of  it. 

She  started  at  once  toward  the  mountain  near  them.  When  she 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  she  looked  up,  but  could  not  see 
the  top;  but  she  determined  to  climb  it,  so  she  took  her  cane  in  one 
hand,  and  sang  her  song.  With  these  she  continued  to  climb  the 
steep  mountain.  She  grew  weary,  and  sat  down,  and  looked  up  above ; 
but  still  the  top  did  not  seem  any  nearer,  so  she  began  her  climbing 
again. 

She  had  to  rest  many  times  before  she  could  see  the  top  she  was 
aiming  for.  The  poor  woman  had  to  rest  again,  as  before,  near  the 
top.  It  was  evening  before  she  came  to  the  top  of  the  place.  She  had 
suffered  all  the  way;  for  her  feet  were  bleeding,  being  cut  by  rocks  and 
thorns,  till  at  last  she  stood  before  the  plant  itself. 

She  began  pulling  the  plant  out  of  the  ground,  and  she  pulled  it  too 
hard;  and  away  she  rolled  down  the  mountain-side,  and  the  plant 
with  her. 

Great  stones  and  rocks  rolled  over  her,  and  almost  smashed  her 
before  her  body  could  reach  the  bottom.  She  was  killed  on  the  way; 
but  it  was  said  that  the  bones  picked  themselves  up  and  started 
toward  home,  singing  a  song. 

In  the  mean  time  the  children  began  to  get  anxious  for  their  grand- 
mother to  return.  So,  as  they  sat  around  the  little  fire  they  had  built, 
they  heard  some  one  singing  or  talking  far  away.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound  came;  and  the  younger  one  began  to  ask  what  it  was  that 
was  making  the  noise.  The  older  one  knew  this  sound  was  made  by 
her  grandmother,  so  she  told  the  younger  one  that  they  must  go  into 
the  house  and  close  the  doorway  with  a  kind  of  blanket  that  is  made 
or  woven  like  a  basket.    The  material  used  for  this  is  a  kind  t>f  weed 
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that  grows  in  the  river  sometimes,  and  is  used  to  sleep  or  sit  on,  when 
cloth  or  blanket  is  not  to  be  had,  as  it  was  at  this  time  of  my  story. 
They  went  inside  and  held  the  **fnine**  over  the  door,  as  it  is  called 
in  Pima,  so  that  the  woman  might  not  enter.  At  last  she  came  and 
ran  around  the  house  many  times,  singing  as  she  ran.  The  children 
were  planning  what  they  would  do  if  she  should  break  in  through  the 
door.  One  of  them  said  she  would  turn  into  a  blue  stone,  and  the 
other  said  he  would  turn  into  a  stick  burning  at  one  end.  So  they 
dropped  the  "mine"  they  held  in  their  hands.  When*  the  woman 
entered,  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  —  only  the  blue  stone  and  the 
burning  stick.    She  stood  calling,  but  no  answer  came. 

Lucy  Howard, 

AN  OLD  WOMAN   AND  HER  GRANDSONS 

Once  there  lived  an  old  woman  with  two  grandsons  of  hers.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  there  was  a  cow  killed  behind  some  hills.  When 
she  heard  about  it,  she  went  to  see  if  they  would  not  give  her  a  piece 
of  meat.  When  she  got  there,  the  people  were  getting  meat  and  going 
off;  and  before  long  everything  was  gone,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
left  with  nothing.  After  everybody  had  gone  away,  she  gathered  two 
lumps  of  blood,  and  she  placed  them  under  some  rocks  near  by.  When 
this  was  done,  she  started  home.  When  she  got  there,  she  told  her 
boys  that  they  must  go  every  day  and  see  the  blood  till  it  turned  into 
animals.  One  day  the  boys  went  again  to  see  the  blood;  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  there  were  two  little  animals  instead  of  blood.  One 
was  a  little  bear,  and  one  was  a  little  lion.  They  took  them  home  to 
their  grandmother,  and  she  told  them  that  each  one  could  have  one 
for  a  pet. 

One  day  the  Indian  women  were  going  to  play  sticks,  —  a  game 
which  the  Indian  women  used  to  enjoy  so  much;  and  the  grandmother 
and  her  boys  were  going. 

The  boys  took  their  pets  along.  When  they  got  there,  the  people 
liked  their  pets,  and  some  wanted  to  buy  them ;  but  neither  was  willing 
to  sell  his  pet.  Some  of  the  men  said  that  they  could  have  them,  even 
if  the  boys  did  not  want  to  give  them  up.  They  made  a  plan  to  kill 
the  grandmother  and  take  the  animals  away  from  those  boys.  When 
she  found  out  the  plan,  she  started  right  home  with  her  boys  and  the 
animals.  When  they  got  home,  she  told  her  boys  to  run  to  the  moun- 
tains to  save  their  pets;  and  she  also  told  them  that  when  they  came 
back,  they  would  find  her  dead  body  lying  by  the  wall,  and  that  they 
must  bury  it  in  a  big  ditch  near  their  house.  After  a  while  a  tobacco- 
plant  would  grow  on  top  of  her  grave  for  them  to  smoke.  So  the  boys 
started  to  run.  It  was  not  long  before  the  men  appeared  behind  them. 
Every  time  they  came  nearer,  the  boys  would  throw  the  poor  things 
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fonvard;  then»  when  they  got  there,  they  would  pick  them  up  £^ain. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  men  stopped  and  started  back  home. 

The  boys  were  on  the  mountain.  They  could  not  come  down,  so 
they  decided  to  spend  the  night  up  there.  They  found  a  nice  place 
among  the  rocks;  and  the  oldest  went  to  sleep  right  away,  but  the 
younger  one  was  afraid.  After  a  while  he  heard  somebody  saying, 
"One  was  a  little  bear,  one  was  a  little  bear;"  and  the  foxes  were 
crying,  and  the  owls  were  also  helping.  The  little  boy  could  not  stand 
this,  so  he  woke  his  brother  up;  but  his  brother  told  him  that  he  must 
have  some  sleep,  or  he  would  not  reach  home.  So  the  little  fellow 
fell  asleep  at  last. 

In  the  morning  they  started  home  all  safe.  When  they  got  home, 
sure  enough,  they  found  their  grandmother  dead  and  stiff.  And  they 
did  as  she  wished,  buried  her  in  the  ditch;  and  the  tobacco  grew  on 
top  of  her  grave,  and  they  smoked  it;  and  the  big  Black  Beetle  saw 
them,  and  he  did  as  they  had  done;  but  he  smoked  too  much.  That 
is  why  the  black  beetle  holds  the  hind  part  of  its  body  way  up  in  the 
air,  and  also  gives  out  such  a  bad  smell. 

Mariana  Garcia. 

THE  BROTHERS 

Long,  long  time  digo  there  was  a  family  who  were  living  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  They  had  two  boys.  One  of  them  was  a  fine-looking  boy, 
and  the  other  was  an  ugly-looking  boy. 

One  day  their  father  thought  that  the  two  boys  ought  to  get  married. 
So  he  made  a  little  house,  into  which  he  put  his  sons,  and  then  he  went 
around  and  told  the  people  about  it.  Lots  of  the  women  wanted  to  get 
married.  So  they  went  and  came  to  the  place  where  that  house  stood. 
The  father  went  in  there  and  painted  the  boys'  faces.  He  painted  the 
boy's  face  that  was  an  ugly-looking  boy  all  around,  and  made  it  look 
very  nice;  and  when  he  painted  the  fine-looking  boy's  face,  he  did  not 
paint  it  so  nice  as  the  other  boy's,  because  he  thought,  when  the  women 
saw  that  fine-looking  boy,  all  would  want  to  be  his  wife.  So  he  took 
them  out  and  put  them  in  each  comer  of  the  house,  and  told  the  people 
that  all  the  women  should  take  their  choice.  So  one  by  one  the  women 
went  to  that  ugly-looking  boy  whom  his  father  had  painted  very  nice, 
and  they  thought  he  was  a  fine-looking  boy.  And  not  one  of  them 
went  to  that  fine-looking  boy. 

Hb  father  was  very  sorry,  for  he  wanted  that  fine-looking  boy  to  get 
married. 

The  ugly-looking  boy  took  all  the  women  that  he  had  married,  and 
went  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  tod  lived  there  as  a  tribe  of  Indians.^ 
The  other  boy  went  with  his  father  and  mother  and  cousin  to  their  home 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  raised  crops. 

The  boy  and  his  cousin  would  go  to  that  field  and  work  there  all 
day,  and  come  home  in  the  evening. 
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The  way  they  went  across  the  river  was"  to  get  into  a  basket  and 
whirl  it  around. 

One  day  when  they  were  going  s^ain,  their  father  was  very  sad, 
for  he  knew  that  his  other  son  was  coming  to  kill  them,  but  he  did  not 
tell  them. 

So  they  went  again,  and  staid  over  there  in  the  field;  yet  the  father 
and  mother  got  ready  and  fled  away  to  the  ocean,  and  then  crossed 
it  and  made  a  home  on  the  other  side. 

While  his  son  was  working  with  his  cousin,  they  saw  dust  going  up. 
It  was  his  brother  coming  to  kill  him.  So  he  told  his  cousin  to  get 
into  that  basket  and  go  away.  She  did  so,  and  the  boy  staid  there. 
And  his  brother  came  and  killed  him,  took  off  his  head  and  took  it 
back  to  their  home,  where  they  played  a  game  in  which  they  rolled 
around  that  boy's  head. 

The  girl  that  had  crossed  the  river  went  to  her  home,  but  she  did  not 
find  the  folks  there;  so  she  got  some  things  that  she  thought  she 
would  need,  and  started  to  follow  the  old  folks  that  had  left  their 
home  and  fled.  She  would  go  to  rest  where  they  had  been  resting;  and 
when  she  had  rested  enough,  she  would  go  again  until  she  came  to  the 
place  where  the  other  folks  had  slept.  She  would  stay  there  and  sleep, 
and  early  in  the  morning  she  would  go  s^ain. 

One  day  she  got  a  baby.  She  staid  under  a  tree;  for  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  for  it  was  very  hot.  She  looked  around  and  saw  a 
hawk  that  was  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up  and  made 
a  cradle  of  it,  and  put  her  baby  in  there,  and  then  she  went  on.  As 
she  was  going,  she  thought  she  would  give  him  a  name;  so  she  called 
him  Hawk-Feathers-Cradle.  When  she  came  to  the  ocean,  she  got 
across;  and  when  she  was  in  sight  of  her  home  folks,  the  father  and 
mother  saw  her  coming  and  danced  with  joy.  The  mother  ran  to  her, 
and  took  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  went  to  their  home. 

When  the  baby  was  old  enough,  his  grandfather  made  him  a  stick 
and  bent  it,  and  let  him  play  with  it  all  day  for  a  long  time,  until 
he  was  a  little  older.  Then  his  grandfather  tied  a  string  to  that  stick, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  played  with  it  until  he  was  an  older  boy. 
Then  his  grandfather  made  a  nice  bow  and  arrow  for  him. 

Hawk-Feathers-Cradle  would  go  to  the  seashore  and  pick  up  things 
that  he  thought  good  to  eat.  While  he  was  standing  on  the  shore, 
large  fish  would  pass  by  him.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  shoot  them.  One 
day  he  went  to  the  shore  again.  There  was  a  tree  standing  near  the 
shore.  He  went  under  it  for  a  rest.  He  sat  down;  and  as  he  looked 
up,  he  saw  a  bird  dtting  on  a  branch.  He  took  his  bow,  aimed  at  it^ 
and  shot  it  in  the  leg.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  bird  said,  "Cure  me,  Hawk-Feathers-Cradle,  for  I  will  save 
you  some  time  when  you  are  in  danger." 
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Hawk-Feathers-Cradle  took  the  arrow  off,  and  cured  the  bird's  leg. 
Then  the  bird  said, ''  If  there  is  something  I  can  do  for  you,  it  is  that  I 
can  turn  you  into  a  bird  when  you  are  in  danger  and  want  to  become 
a  bird  for  a  while."  Hawk-Feathers-Cradle  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  went  back  home. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  the  shore.  As  he  was  standing  by 
the  shore,  that  fish  that  was  not  afraid  came  again.  He  got  ready  to 
shoot  it.  When  that  fish  came  near,  he  aimed  at  it,  and  shot  it  in 
the  back.  He  quickly  jumped  in  and  took  it  out,  and  ran  to  his 
mother  and  told  her  about  it. 

So  they  all  went  and  got  it. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  place  where  that  other  tribe  of  Indians  lived 
on  the  mountain-side.  He  sat  on  the  mountain,  and  watched  them 
playing  a  game  in  which  they  rolled  about  the  boy's  head.  So  he 
thought  about  the  bird  that  he  had  shot  in  the  leg  one  day.  He  became 
a  bird  and  flew  down  to  where  they  were  playing  that  game.  He  flew 
over  that  head.  The  people  were  scared.  They  got  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  tried  to  shoot  him.  He  went  off,  but  he  came  back  again. 
The  men  got  their  bows  and  arrows  again,  and  one  of  them  shot  him 
in  the  leg,  where  the  bird  had  told  him  he  would  be  shot  if  he  was  not 
careful.  Hawk-Feathers-Cradle  went  on  the  mountain  and  took  off 
the  arrow.  He  was  very  angry.  He  went  and  told  all  kinds  of  animals 
to  help  him  fight  the  people  on  the  mountain-side.  They  were  all 
wanted  to  help.    They  all  went  and  destroyed  the  people. 

Herbert  Schurz. 

THE  FIRST  WHITE  MEN  SEEN 

It  is  said  by  the  Pimas  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  they  never  saw 
any  white  man,  they  were  all  living  at  Casa  Blanca.  Nobody  lived 
at  Salt  River  or  Sacaton  or  Black  Water.  Once  they  saw  great  smoke 
riang  from  the  ground  about  a  mile  away  from  where  they  lived.  They 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  were  so  scared,  that  they  were  about 
to  run  away.  The  chief  said,  **  I  will  go  and  see  what  it  is."  He  went 
on  horseback,  and  saw  people  just  like  them,  but  they  had  white  skin. 
He  did  not  show  himself  to  them,  but  he  just  looked  at  them  from  some 
distance  away.  He  went  back  and  told  the  Pimas  what  their  appear- 
ance was.  And  about  seven  o'clock  they  were  passing  near  their  homes. 
All  the  Pimas  went  to  see  them.  The  Pimas  were  standing  on  one  side, 
watching  them  going  along.  They  were  white  men  that  they  saw. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  cutting  trees  before  them.  They  were 
malring  the  road.  Many  of  them  were  soldiers,  and  many  were  riding 
on  horseback.  Cattle  were  going  along  with  them.  Many  were  just 
waUdi^.  There  were  about  three  hundred  of  them.  About  three 
o'clock  they  had  all  passed.  The  white  people  saw  that  the  Pimas 
wore  no  clothes,  so  some  of  them  tried  to  give  them  clothes.    Some 
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of  them  tried  to  give  them  money.  But  when  the  Pimas  got  it,  they 
did  not  know  that  it  was  worth  anything.  They  thought  they  were 
just  stones.  So  they  threw  them  on  the  ground,  and  the  white  people 
took  them  back.  The  Pimas  never  troubled  the  white  people;  but 
the  Apaches  made  war  against  the  white  people. 

Edward  Nelson  (5th  Grade). 

THE  DOG  WHO  BEFRIENDED  A  FOX 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  some  people,  and  they  had  a  dog  that 
would  never  bark  at  foxes.  His  master  had  many  chickens,  and  they 
were  caught  by  the  foxes.  The  dog  lay  around  the  house  asleep  all 
the  time.  And  so  one  time  his  master  did  not  feed  him,  and  scolded 
the  dog,  who  went  away  from  the  house.  At  last  he  made  friends  with 
a  fox.  They  said  to  each  other  that  they  were  very  hungry.  The  Fox 
said  they  would  go  near  the  man's  house,  and  stay  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.  And  the  Dog  would  go  and  lie  down  somewhere  near 
his  master's  house,  and  the  Fox  would  run  and  try  to  catch  a  hen. 
Then  the  Dog  would  bark  at  him,  and  run  after  and  pretend  to  bite 
him.  The  Dog  ran  after  the  Fox  a  long  distance,  and  then  let  him 
gOt  and  came  back  to  his  master,  who  saw  that  the  Dog  had  chased  the 
Fox  away.  His  master  gave  some  meat  to  the  Dog,  who  took  the 
meat  and  followed  his  friend  where  he  had  chased  him  away.  At  last 
he  found  him  under  a  bush.  They  divided  the  meat.  After  they 
got  through,  the  Fox  said  that  they  would  stay  there  until  midnight, 
and  then  they  would  go  and  steal  something  to  eat,  when  the  people 
would  be  asleep  and  could  not  see  them.  So  at  midnight  both  went 
to  where  the  Dog's  master  lived.  They  went  to  the  house  just  next 
to  where  the  people  slept,  and  b^;an  to  dig  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house.  They  made  the  hole  through  the  house,  and  they  both  got 
inside. 

They  hunted  up  the  food,  and  they  found  some  cheese.  The  Fox 
made  a  belt  out  of  the  string,  and  made  holes  through  the  cheese,  as  he 
cut  it  into  little  pieces. 

When  the  Fox  had  put  the  cheese  all  around  his  waist,  he  stopped. 
After  a  while  he  found  a  bottle.  The  Fox  asked  the  Dog  what  it  was. 
The  Dog  said  that  was  whiskey  and  made  people  crazy  when  they  drank 
it. 

The  Fox  wanted  to  take  a  drink.  The  Dog  tried  not  to  let  him, 
because  he  might  get  drunk  and  be  caught;  but  the  Dog  could  not  keep 
him  from  drinking.  So  at  last  the  Fox  took  a  drink.  The  Fox  wanted 
to  drink  some  more.  The  Dog  tried  his  best  not  to  let  him  take  any 
more  drink;  but  at  last  the  Dog  gave  it  up,  and  so  the^ox  drank  some 
more.  And  after  a  while  the  Fox  said  he  would  yell  just  a  little,  but 
not  loud..    So  he  yelled.    The  Fox  said  again  he  would  yell  agdin, 
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and  that  would  be  just  a  little  louder  than  before.  The  Dog  tried  his 
best  not  to  let  him  yell,  but  could  not  hinder  him,  and  at  last  the 
Fox  yelled  loud.  His  friend  the  Dog  ran  out  of  the  house  and  barked 
at  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dogs  came  and  barked  around  the  house. 

The  Dog's  master  heard  this  yell.  He  came  out  of  his  house  and 
went  around  the  other  house  where  he  kept  things  to  eat.  There 
he  found  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and  then  he  got  in  the  house 
and  killed  the  Fox  in  there.  Then  he  went  to  bed  again;  £^nd  in  the 
morning,  when  he  went  where  he  had  killed  the  Fox,  he  found  him 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a  belt  of  cheese.  He  called  his  family,  and 
they  had  a  laugh  at  him,  and  then  threw  him  out  of  the  house.  And 
from  then  on,  the  Dog's  master  liked  his  dog  and  always  treated  him 
kindly. 

The  dog  never  licked  from  now  on. 

This  is  all. 

Jones  WUUams. 
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•       THE  HAPPY  HUNTING-GROUND  OF  THE  TEN'A 

BY  JOHN  W.  CHAPMAN 

In  the  year  1887  the  writer  was  left  at  a  little  Indian  village  on  the 
lower  Yukon  River.  The  natives  of  this  region  are  variously  desig- 
nated as  Ingiliks,  Tinneh,  or  Ten'a.  They  are  of  Athapascan  stock, 
and  are  related  to  the  Apache  and  other  tribes  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  were  living  in  a  nearly  primitive  condition. 
Stone  implements  had  been  discarded  but  a  short  time;  and  their 
legends,  customs,  and  traditions  were  nearly  all  of  a  primitive  char- 
acter. On  a  hill  overlooking  the  village  was  one  of  the  ancient  burial- 
sites;  and  the  graves  were,  and  still  are,  objects  of  interest  to  visitors. 
Beside  each  grave,  attached  in  some  manner  to  a  stake  or  to  a  tree, 
was  an  implement  that  had  been  used  by  the  dead,  or  some  utensil 
intended  for  his  use.  These  were  invariably  broken  or  in  some  way 
rendered  unserviceable.  New  tin  pails  would  be  thrust  through  by  a 
stake,  and  nearly  every  grave  had  one  of  these  to  mark  it.  Guns, 
snowshoes,  and  other  implements  of  the  chase,  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  During  the  warmer  months,  and  especially  in  the  spring, 
the  doleful  crooning  for  the  dead  could  be  heard  almost  any  morning 
from  the  hill-top;  and  if  one  cared  to  go  up,  he  might  find  a  man  sitting 
in  an  attitude  of  dejection  by  the  grave  of  his  wife,  or  a  widow,  with 
her  hair  cut  short  at  the  neck,  mourning  by  the  grave  of  her  husband. 

Such  marks  as  these,  indicating  a  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  probably  a  belief  in  their  continued  existence,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  resident  among  a  people  so  lightly 
touched  by  civilization,  and  to  lead  him  off  into  the  pursuit  of  that 
phantom  which  has  tantalized  so  many  students  of  primitive  races, 
the  real  status  of  their  belief  in  a  future  existence.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  extreme  reticence  of  the  people  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  vagueness  of  their  expressions  concerning  it,  had  pro- 
duced the  impression  upon  me  that  they  had  no  settled  belief.  Yet 
there  was  a  legend,  and,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  daily 
intercourse  with  its  guardians,  it  was  run  to  earth  in  a  dug-out  on  the 
bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon.  There  were  some  things  that  kept 
curiosity  alive;  notably,  the  "parka"  feasts  given  every  year  in  the 
fall,  in  memory  of  deceased  relatives.  At  these  festivals  the  resources 
of  the  host  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  often  the  accumulations  of 
years  are  given  away.  We  learned,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dead;  and  that  the  food  which  was  offered  the 
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guests,  and  the  parkas  or  fur  garments  which  were  presented  to  them, 
in  some  manner  fed  and  clothed  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  gone. 
We  also  heard  of  a  belief  that  the  soul  goes  downward  into  the  earth  at 
deaths  and  that  it  finds  a  trail  leading  up  the  Yukon  to  some  city  of  the 
dead  near  its  sources;  and  we  found  that  the  expression,  ''He  has 
gone  up  the  river,"  would  nearly  always  provoke  a  smile,  and  some- 
times some  laughing  comment.  Little  by  little  it  came  out  that  there 
was  a  tradition  of  a  woman  who  in  some  way  had  been  taken  to  the 
city  of  the  dead,  and  had  returned  to  her  own  people;  and  at  length 
the  whole  story  was  told.     I  give  it  below,  without  embellishment. 

"  There  was  once  a  family  living  upon  the  Yukon,  which  consisted  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  several  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Since  the  girl  was  their 
only  sister,  her  brothers  were  very  fond  of  her,  and  did  everything  that  they 
could  think  of  to  make  her  happy.  Among  other  things,  they  made  her  a 
little  sled  for  her  own  use. 

"It  came  the  time  of  the  spring  huiit,  and  the  whole  family  prepared  to 
go  out  into  the  mountains.  When  all  was  ready,  they  started  out,  each 
one  pushing  his  sled ;  the  girl  coming  last,  and  so  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
trail  made  by  the  rest. 

"As  they  went  along,  she  lagged  behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  passed 
out  of  sight.  She  hurried  to  overtake  them,  putting  her  head  down  and 
pushing  with  all  her  might,  looking  up  occasionally  to  see  whether  she  could 
catch  sight  of  them.  At  length  she  saw  some  one;  but  when  she  came  near, 
it  proved  to  be,  not  her  own  friends,  but  two  men  who  were  strangers  to  her, 
standing  beside  the  path.  Their  forms  were  vague  and  shadowy,  and  she 
was  afraid  to  approach  them,  but  they  called  to  her  to  come  on;  and  since 
there  was  no  other  way  for  her  to  go,  she  went  forward  and  tried  to  pass 
them;  but  when  she  reached  them,  they  seized  her,  and  she  was  caught  up 
and  hurried  somewhere,  —  in  what  direction,  or  for  how  long  a  time,  she 
could  not  tell,  for  she  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not  come  to  herself  until 
she  found  that  she  was  being  set  down  in  front  of  a  house.  The  two  men 
were  still  with  her.  She  looked  around,  and  noticed  that  there  were  no 
tracks  about  the  house,  except  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  The  men  told 
her  to  go  in,  and  take  her  place  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  she 
entered,  she  found  that  it  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  except 
one  litde  ray  of  light,  that  came  from  a  long  way  through  the  darkness 
overhead.  She  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  this,  with  her  face  turned 
upward,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  saying,  '  Why  did  they 
bring  that  woman  here?'  The  giri  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  one 
in  the  room,  and  she  tried  to  discover  some  one  in  the  darkness,  but  could 
not  see  anything.  Another  voice  said,  *  Why  don't  you  fix  her?  *  and  she 
heard  the  old  woman  coughing  as  she  came  toward  her.  It  was  a  very  old 
woman,  with  a  wand  in  her  hand.  She  led  the  girl  over  and  stood  her  with 
her  face  toward  the  door,  and  made  passes  around  her  and  over  her  clothing 
with  the  wand,  when  suddenly  it  became  light,  and  she  saw  that  the  room 
was  full  of  women,  all  looking  at  her.  The  place  was  so  crowded,  that  there 
was  no  place  vacant  but  one,  which  was  reserved  for  the  two  men.  She 
ran  to  that  place  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  for  she  was  ashamed 
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to  think  that  she  had  stood  so  long  looking  upward  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  people.  She  remained  there  until  evening,  when  the  two  young  men 
came  in.  They  staid  but  a  little  while,  and  then  went  out  again,  saying 
that  they  were  going  to  the  kashime. 

''  Presently  some  one  started  a  fire  in  the  house,  and  the  girl  was  hardly 
able  to  breathe  on  account  of  the  stifling  atmosphere.  She  pulled  her 
parka  up  over  her  mouth,  and  found  that  in  that  way  she  could  get  a  little 
breath.  She  looked  down  at  the  fire  and  saw  the  sticks  moving  about  of 
themselves.  She  wondered  at  this,  and  jumped  down  and  ran  to  the  fire 
and  poked  the  sticks  together.  The  flame  leaped  up,  when  a  voice  at  her 
feet  said,  'What  did  you  do  that  for?  You  are  burning  me.'  Another  voice 
said,  '  These  down-river  women  have  no  shame  about  anything.  They  do 
whatever  comes  into  their  heads.'  When  she  heard  that,  she  looked  more 
dosely,  and  saw  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire, 
with  his  parka  pulled  up,  so  as  to  warm  his  back.  It  was  he  who  had  com- 
plained of  being  burned.  The  reason  that  the  sticks  had  moved  was,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  women  from  the  village  outside,  getting  fire  from 
that  place,  but  she  was  unable  to  see  them.  She  heard  one  of  them  asking 
her  why  she  did  not  let  them  get  fire,  instead  of  poking  the  sticks  down. 
After  the  fire  had  burned  down  and  the  curtain  had  been  drawn  over  the 
smoke-hole,  the  women  told  her  to  go  out  of  doors  and  look  around.  She 
did  this,  and  found  that  the  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  larger 
than  any  that  she  had  ever  seen.  The  place  was  full  of  people  walking 
back  and  forth ;  and  the  houses  stretched  away  as  far  as  she  could  see,  and 
farther. 

''She  stood  looking  upon  this  scene  for  some  time,  and  then  turned  and 
went  into  the  house.  The  young  men  presently  came  in  from  the  kashime, 
and  their  mother  sent  them  a  bowl  of  fish  that  she  had  prepared  for  them. 
They  invited  the  girl  to  eat  with  them ;  but  she  was  nauseated  by  the  very 
sight  of  the  food,  as  well  as  by  its  odor,  and  she  could  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink 
the  water  that  they  offered  her.  So  they  took  their  meal  without  her. 
Every  day  this  was  repeated.  Food  was  always  offered  her,  but  she  was 
never  able  to  touch  it;  and  her  only  entertainment  was  to  walk  outside. 

"The  other  women  also  made  fun  of  her,  probably  because  they  were 
jealous.  Day  by  day  she  became  weaker  from  the  want  of  food,  until  her 
strength  was  almost  gone.  It  became  more  difficult  for  her  to  breathe,  too, 
and  she  sat  with  her  face  under  her  parka  nearly  all  the  time.  One  day, 
when  she  was  at  death's  door,  she  sat  as  usual,  with  her  face  under  her 
parka,  and  thought  of  the  clear  water  that  she  used  to  drink  at  home, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  world  that 
would  taste  to  her  so  good.  She  felt  that  she  was  about  to  die,  and  she 
lifted  her  face  to  look  around,  when  she  was  delighted  to  see  at  her  side  a 
bowl  of  water,  clear  and  good,  and  beside  it  another  bowl  filled  with  mashed 
blueberries  mixed  with  seal-oil,  and  on  this  were  laid  the  finest  kind  of  dried 
white-fish.  She  caught  up  the  bowl  and  drank  eagerly,  and  afterward 
ate  some  of  the  food.  When  the  young  men  came  in,  she  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  like  some  of  her  food ;  but  they  turned  away  from  it,  as  she 
had  done  from  theirs,  and  went  to  eating  their  own  distasteful  food.  This 
kept  up  for  half  a  year.  She  did  not  know  where  the  food  and  water  came 
from,  which  she  found  by  her  side  from  time  to  time.  It  was  really  her 
parents,  who  were  making  offerings  for  her,  thinking  that  she  was  dead. 
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"As  winter  drew  near,  the  people  among  whom  she  was  staying  began 
to  talk  of  the  winter  hunt,  and  to  make  preparations  for  it.  The  women 
who  lived  in  the  house,  and  who  were  jealous  of  her,  teased  her  by  telling 
her  that  there  was  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  hunting-grounds,  which  she  would 
be  unable  to  climb,  and  that  she  would  be  left  behind.  The  mother  of  the 
two  young  men  assured  her  that  this  was  so,  but  she  told  her  that  she  would 
tell  her  what  to  do;  and  under  her  direction  she  made  a  great  quantity  of 
clothing,  —  mittens,  boots,  and  ornamented  moose-skin  coats,  —  which  she 
stowed  away  in  bags,  keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  the  young  men. 
These  things  she  was  to  take  with  her  when  they  set  out  upon  the  hunt. 

"At  length  the  time  came  for  them  all  to  start.  The  people  of  the  village 
streamed  out  in  a  great  crowd,  and  the  trail  was  crowded  with  figures  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  family  to  which  the  girl  was  attached  were 
the  last  of  all  to  start,  and  the  girl  and  the  old  woman  were  in  the  rear. 
As  they  went  on,  the  hill  of  which  they  had  told  her  came  in  sight;  and  she 
saw  that  the  trail  led  up  a  steep  precipice,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  ascend.  Those  in  front  of  her  made  nothing  of  it,  going  up  as  lightly 
as  they  walked  upon  level  ground;  but  when  she  attempted  to  do  the  same 
thing,  not  only  was  she  unable  to  imitate  them,  but  her  feet  stuck  fast, 
and  she  could  not  lift  them.  The  young  men  had  gone  up,  and  were  out  of 
sight;  but  the  old  woman  had  remained  behind  with  the  girl,  who  finally 
found  that  when  she  attempted  to  turn  around  and  retrace  her  steps,  she 
could  do  so.  Now  the  old  woman  showed  her  good- will;  for  she  told  the 
girl  that  the  men  would  come  back  looking  for  her,  and  that  they  would 
search  for  her  four  days  before  giving  her  up,  and  that  if  they  found  her  they 
would  kill  her.  If  she  wished  to  go  on,  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  killed, 
and  then  she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  precipice;  but  if  she 
wished  to  return  to  her  own  people,  she  must  go  back  to  the  Yukon  by  the 
trail  that  they  had  come,  and  by  following  it  she  would  come  out  at  a  fishing- 
camp,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  fish-nets,  and  racks  upon  which 
to  dry  the  fish.  She  was  to  remain  there  until  the  spring;  and  when  the 
water  was  open  enough  for  her  to  fish,  she  was  to  catch  as  many  fish  as 
possible,  and  to  hang  them  on  the  frames  and  dry  them.  When  the  ice 
had  left  the  river,  means  would  be  provided  for  her  to  finish  her  journey. 

"So  the  girl  chose  to  go  back  to  her  own  people;  and  the  old  woman  dug 
out  a  great  hole  in  the  path  by  which  they  had  come,  and  made  the  girl  get 
into  it,  with  her  sled  and  the  bags  full  of  clothing,  and  then  threw  the  snow 
back  upon  her,  trampling  it  down  with  her  snowshoes,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  where  she  was  concealed.  The  men  came  back  and  looked 
for  the  girl,  as  the  old  woman  had  said  they  would  do.  Four  days  they 
searched  for  her;  and  when  they  finally  gave  it  up  and  went  away,  she  came 
out  from  under  the  snow,  and  went  down  to  the  fishing-camp,  as  she  had 
been  told  to  do.  Spring  came,  and  her  catch  of  fish  was  excellent;  but  she 
could  not  use  them,  for  they  affected  her  in  the  same  way  that  those  in  the 
house  had  done.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  kept  on  fishing,  and  hanging 
the  fish  up  to  dry,  according  to  the  directions  that  she  had  received. 

"One  night,  after  the  ice  had  stopped  running  in  the  river,  she  went  to 
bed  as  usual;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  was  awakened  by  a  great 
noise,  and,  running  out,  she  saw  an  enormous  log,  which  had  grounded  in 
front  of  her  camp.     It  was  a  green  spruce,  still  covered  with  branches. 
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Among  these  she  made  a  hiding-place  for  herself,  weaving  them  in  and  out; 
and  when  this  was  done,  she  went  to  the  house  for  the  bags  containing  the 
clothing,  and  stowed  them  away  in  her  retreat.  Then  she  attempted  to 
push  the  log  out  into  the  stream,  but  found  that  she  could  not  do  it.  Stop- 
ping for  a  moment  to  think  what  she  might  have  left  behind,  she  thought  of 
her  work-bag,  which  she  had  left  in  the  house  on  the  bank.  When  she  had 
run  to  get  this,  she  found  that  the  log  would  move,  and  so  she  set  out  upon 
her  journey  down  the  river.  The  log  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  until 
she  came  in  sight  of  a  village,  and  heard  the  sound  of  singing  and  dancing. 
Some  one  said,  '  Why  do  they  not  go  out  and  see  what  is  on  the  log? '  and 
finally  two  men  set  out  in  canoes  and  came  alongside.  She  kept  herself 
concealed  from  the  people  in  the  village,  but  spoke  to  the  men,  and  offered 
them  gifts  of  clothing  if  they  would  go  back  and  report  that  they  had  found 
nothing.    They  did  this,  and  she  kept  on  unmolested. 

''All  summer  and  fall  she  floated  on;  and  her  experience  at  the  first  village 
was  80  often  repeated,  that  she  found  that  her  stock  of  clothing  was  at  last 
exhausted.  Then,  just  before  the  river  began  to  freeze,  the  log  grounded 
again,  on  the  right  bank,  going  down;  and  she  went  ashore,  and  kept  on  her 
way  on  foot.  Village  after  village  she  passed,  when  one  day  she  saw  her 
father  making  his  way  upstream  in  an  old  broken  canoe.  She  called  to  him, 
but  he  seemed  not  to  hear  her.  Again  and  again  she  called,  and  ran  franti- 
cally along  the  bank,  waving  and  calling,  until  he  had  gone  out  of  sight;  and 
she  turned  back,  and  sorrowfully  resumed  her  journey  down  the  river. 

"The  cold  increased,  and  winter  came  on.  Then  she  turned  into  a  little 
bird,  and  kept  on  her  way.  As  she  came  to  a  village,  she  would  light  upon 
the  edge  of  the  open  smoke-hole  of  a  house,  and  sing;  and  the  people,  looking 
up,  would  say,  *  How  is  it  that  that  bird  sings  the  name  of  the  girl  who  died? ' 
for  she  sang  her  own  name.  At  length  she  arrived  at  her  parents'  village 
at  the  time  when  the  parka  feasts  are  now  held.  All  the  people  were  either 
in  their  own  houses  or  in  the  kashime.  She  resumed  her  own  shape,  and 
went  into  her  mother's  house,  and  saw  her  mother  sitting  by  the  fire, 
weeping.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her  daughter,  even  though  she  went  to 
her  and  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek;  but  she 
stopped  crying,  to  say,  *  What  is  it  that  makes  my  waist  and  my  cheek  feel 
so  strangely? '  The  girl  called  to  her  again  and  again ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  even  though  she  sat  down  upon  her  lap  and  put  her  face  against 
her  mother's.  At  length  she  began  to  look  around,  and,  seeing  some  flsh- 
eggs  lying  in  a  corner,  she  took  them  and  rubbed  them  over  her  clothing. 
Then  her  mother  saw  her  and  screamed,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her 
appearance.  'It  is  my  own  daughter!'  said  she.  They  sat  down;  and  the 
girl  told  her  mother  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  how  she  had  seen 
her  father  going  up  the  river  in  a  broken  canoe.  '  He  died,'  said  her  mother, 
'in  the  fall,  just  before  the  river  froze,  and  we  broke  his  canoe  and  put  it 
on  the  grave.'  Then  she  asked  for  her  brothers,  and  learned  that  they  were 
in  the  kashime,  preparing  to  celebrate  a  parka  feast  for  the  sister  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  dead. 

"  Now  the  mother  and  her  daughter  prepared  to  go  into  the  kashime,  and 
they  took  with  them  a  large  blanket  of  beaver-skin,  with  which  the  older 
woman  screened  the  other  when  they  entered.  In  this  way  she  reached 
a  corner  of  the  room  unperceived  by  those  who  were  there.     She  remained 
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quiet  until  they  were  about  to  begin  the  feast,  and  then  danced  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  room  before  them  all.  They  were  astonished  to  see  her, 
and  no  one  knew  what  to  do  or  say.  But  she  went  to  her  place;  and  then 
her  brothers  brought  her  the  parkas  that  they  had  intended  to  give  away, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  them  all  that  had  befallen  her;  and  from  that  time  to 
this,  the  parka  feasts  have  been  celebrated,  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
have  been  made  for  the  dead,  in  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  for  the  want 
of  anything  that  we  can  do  for  them.  Four  times  the  feast  must  be  given 
before  the  spirit  is  satisfied. 

**Now  as  to  the  log  upon  which  that  girl  came  down  the  Yukon,  it  came 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  are,  to  this  world  where  we  live;  and  as  to 
the  white  men  who  are  coming  into  this  country  in  such  numbers,  they  can 
do  with  impunity  things  that  would  kill  an  Indian,  because  they  are  the 
spirits  of  dead  Indians  who  have  come  back  to  live  among  us."  ^ 
Anvik,  Alaska 

^Compare  E.  W.  Nelson,  " The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait."  j8tk  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1896-97,  p.  488. 
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AINU  FOLK-LORE  1 

BY   BRONISLAS  PILSUDSKI 
m  ^  ^  I.   THE  OWL 

I  WAS  living  happily  in  the  Horokaruru  *  settiement,  in  that  part  of 
it  which  is  near  to  the  big  forest.  But  then  I  heard  that  the  sister  of 
Self-brought-up-Man  (Yairesupo)'  was  very  beautiful.  Therefore  I 
wanted  to  see  her  by  my  side,  always  sitting  at  my  knee,  nearer  to 
the  door.*  So  I  went  to  Self-brought-up-Man's  house  and  sat  down. 
Self-brought-up-Man  bade  me  good-morning,  but  he  never  turned  to 
speak  to  me.  I  said,  "Although  I  am  not  very  powerful,  nevertheless 
I  should  like  to  see  thy  younger  sister  in  my  house,  at  my  knee. 
That  is  why  I  have  come  to  see  thee."  But  Self-brought-up-Man 
answered,  ''Oh,  thou  scapegrace!  thou  art  only  a  useless  bird,  a  little 
man-owl,  covered  with  bristly  feathers,  —  a  small  owl,  —  and  I  have 
no  idea  of  letting  my  sister  marry  thee.**  When  I  heard  those  insulting 
words,  a  mighty  anger  arose  in  my  heart.  I  went  out  furious,  and 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  big  "inau"'  built  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
There  I  sat,  full  of  wrath,  and  began  to  screech  and  to  shout  towards 
Self-brought-up-Man's  house.  My  cries  from  on  high  fell  on  the 
women's  comer.*  I  shouted  down  at  them  from  the  **inau."  And 
Self-brought-up-Man*s  guardian  spirit,  the  angel  (seremaki),''  was  taken 
ill,  and  Self-brought-up-Man  himself  nearly  saw  the  lower  world.* 

For  two  days,  for  three  days,  I  screeched;  and  at  last  Self-brought- 
up-Man  said,  "Little  man-owl,  do  not  be  angry  any  more!  I  am  no 
longer  going  to  withhold  my  sister  from  thee.  I  shall  allow  thee  to 
take  my  sister,  and  to  look  at  her,  while  she  shall  sit  at  thy  knee." 
So  I  kept  my  temper,  and  married  the  woman,  and  took  her  with  me 
everywhere  I  went.  Therefore  I  am  of  one  blood  with  mankind 
(enlsiu),     I  am  only  a  little  man-owl,  but  next  of  kin  to  man. 

^  The  spedmens  of  Ainu  folk-lore  here  given  were  gathered  among  the  Ainu  of  the 
Island  of  Saghalin.  Nos.  1-3  are  legendary  songs  (Oyna) ;  Nos.  4-6, 1 1 .  tales  (UtSalkoma) ; 
Nob.  7-10,  fables  (Tuita);  No.  12,  a  poem  (Hauki). 

*  The  name  of  the  place  is  often  found  in  Ainu  folk-lore.     It  means  "the  back  sea." 

*  The  first  Ainu,  half  god  and  half  man,  —  the  usual  hero  in  all  Ainu  legendary  tales 
in  Saghalin.    The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "the  man  who  brought  up  himself." 

*  This  is  the  usual  place  of  the  wife  in  an  Ainu  house. 

*  A  stick  or  pole  with  shavings  partly  cut  off  and  hanging  down  from  it.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

*  The  women's  comer  in  an  Ainu  house  is  the  left-hand  rear  comer,  the  men's  the 
right-hand  rear  comer,  standing  with  face  towards  the  door. 

">  5,  k,  are  used  to  express  palatized  s  and  k, 

*  Pohna  kotan  ("the  lower  world")  is  the  world  of  the  dead. 
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H  I  O^'  2.    THE  OTTER 

I  lived  at  home,  but  tidings  reached  me  of  the  death  of  a  man  who 
was  drowned  at  sea.  In  order  to  hear  the  news,  I  went  to  the  door; 
but  I  forgot  my  sword,*  and  went  back,  and  then  to  the  door  again; 
but  then  I  had  forgotten  the  scabbard,  and  returned  once  more;  then 
I  forgot  the  hilt,  so  I  went  back  again;  then  I  forgot  the  belt  on  which 
the  sword  was  to  hang,  and  a  fourth  time  had  to  return.  At  last  I 
went  out  into  the  yard.  The  bringer  of  the  news  had  gone;  so  I  went 
off  to  the  forest,  on  his  trail.  Where  the  river  bends  I  waded  through 
the  water.  As  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  whenever  I  arrived  at  a  bend,  '*Mulce 
tantaise,  mute  tsahtse  tsahtse."*  I  saw  the  devil-bird  sitting  on  a 
tree.  He  was  terribly  angry.  ''Kanitsin,  kanitsin,  kanitsin,  halloo, 
little  sea-otter,  kanitsin,  kanitsin!  I  want  to  catch  Self-brought-up- 
Man's  soul,  —  kanitsin,  kanitsin! — but  I  cannot."  That  is  what  he 
said.  Dissatisfied,  I  went  away,  —  "mulce  tantaise,  mulce  tsahtse 
tsahtse,"  walking  along  the  river,  and  came  to  a  place  where  two  streams 
part.  Between  the  two  river-beds  there  was  a  huge  maple-tree,  with 
branches  stretching  to  the  east.  Among  these  branches  the  evil 
spirits  had  built  their  house.  In  that  house  there  was  a  big  case.  I 
prayed,  and  brought  on  a  flood.  The  maple-tree  was  uprooted,  and  the 
evil  spirits  were  carried  away  by  the  water.  I  took  the  case,  carried  it 
to  the  house  of  Self-brought-up-Man,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  thanked 
me,  and  gave  me  the  "inau,"  and  I  became  a  new  being  (kamui). 
I  am  living  happily,  and  am  now  the  guardian  of  Self-brought-up-Man. 

H   I  D  S  -^   3.    THE  MAN   IN   THE  MOON 

My  elder  sister  brought  me  up.  Every  day  she  went  out  to  fetch 
water.  She  hit  the  pail,  she  struck  the  scoop.  Once  she  went  out 
and  I  waited  for  her  in  vain.  Three  nights  I  waited,  and  she  came 
not.  At  last  I  got  anxious.  I  built  an  ''inau"  to  my  grandmother 
the  Fire,  and  asked  her  about  my  sister,  but  got  no  answer.  Then, 
angry,  I  built  an  "inau"to  the  god  of  the  house  {tzise  atamba  kamui)^ 
and  asked  him,  but  he  gave  no  answer.  So  I  went  out,  full  of  wrath,  to 
the  river's  side,  and  asked  the  river-god,  but  got  no  news.  I  went 
also  to  the  forest  and  built  an  ''inau,"  and  asked  my  grandmother 
the  Red  Fir  (Picea),  but  she  did  not  know;  so  I  asked  the  Siberian 
Silver  Fir  {Abies  VeUchi)^  but  in  vain.  Full  of  anger,  I  left  them,  and 
went  to  my  grandmother  the  Willow-Bush  Thicket,  and  asked  her; 
and  she  said,  ''I  am  a  willow-bush  thicket,  and  fond  of  talking;  so 
listen  to  what  I  shall  tell  thee.  Thy  sister  went  up  to  the  moon,  and 
got  married  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon." 

>  When  news  of  a  man  having  been  drowned  is  brought  to  a  village,  the  people  who 
bring  it,  as  well  as  those  who  hear  it,  are  armed  with  old  Japanese  swords. 
*  Sounds  representing  the  slow  marching  of  the  otter. 
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I  got  very  angry  and  marched  away,  with  evil  steps,  back  to  the 
house.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  there,  I  took  an  arrow  with  a  black  feather, 
and  another  one  with  a  white  feather,  and  went  out.  First  I  let  fly  the 
arrow  with  the  black  feather,  then  the  one  with  the  white  feather,  and, 
holding  the  ends  of  the  arrows  with  my  two  hands,  I  rose  up  into  the 
air  among  the  clouds;  and  there  was  my  elder  sister,  who  stepped 
out  of  her  house  smiling,  and  the  ends  of  her  eyebrows  drooped. 
She  was  holding  the  hand  of  a  little  girl.  I  never  had  seen  such  a  girl 
before.  From  her  face,  beams  of  light  were  darting  forth.  That 
light  spread  out  on  all  sides,  and  struck  my  head.  Beautiful  eyes 
looked  at  me.  All  my  bad  feelings  vanished.  My  sister  said,  "Why 
art  thou  angry,  my  boy?  Dost  thou  not  see,  that,  thanks  to  the  Man 
in  the  Moon,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  marry  this  beautiful  little  girl?" 

From  that  time  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and  my  anger  was  gone.  I 
entered  the  house,  and  there  was  my  divine  brother-in-law  sitting  on 
an  iron  stool,  and  smiling  at  me  amiably.  I  was  contented  and  sat 
down.  Never  had  I  seen  a  man  like  that  before.  Near  the  comer 
where  the  ''inau ''  to  the  god  of  the  house  is  set,  there  was  a  high  case  ^ 
which  reached  to  the  roof;  and  at  the  women's  comer  there  were  like- 
wise cases  leaning  on  beams.  In  the  middle,  on  an  iron  stool,  sat 
the  divine  man,  and  he  was  looking  at  me.  He  looked  kindly  at  me, 
as  though  he  might  have  seen  me  before. 

Then  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  me  to  eat;  and  the  master  said, 
'*I  am  a  god,  and  I  wanted  to  have  thy  sister;  therefore  I  took  her 
who  was  handling  the  pail  and  the  scoop  to  my. house.  There  I 
married  her,  and  we  are  living  very  happily.  Take  my  child  now,  and 
marry  her,  though  she  be  miserable,  then  wilt  thou  at  least  have  some- 
body to  fetch  thy  water." 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  related  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  He 
married  my  elder  sister,  and  they  had  two  children, — a  boy  and  a  girl. 
We  were  powerful,  and  had  no  children,  and  grew  old.  And  my  elder 
sister  had  children  and  brought  them  up,  and  then  grew  old.  This 
we  heard  f  ropi  the  birds. 

HI  ^^4-    ORIGIN  OF  SEAL  ISLAND  ("rOBIN  ISLAND**) 

At  Tokes*  there  lived  in  former  years  a  great  many  Ainu  people. 
The  wife  of  an  Ainu  man  happened  once  to  be  pregnant.  The  Ainu  got 
angry*  and  hit  his  wife  with  a  thong  made  out  of  a  sea-lion  skin.    After 

^  In  cases  usually  set  at  this  place  the  Ainu  keep  their  treasures. — swords,  arrows,  bows, 
and  quivers.  According  to  the  height  of  this  place,  people  used  to  judge  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants. 

<  Tokes  (literally  "  the  end  of  the  lake  ")  was  an  Ainu  settlement  situated  on  the  Bay 
of  Patience.    It  no  longer  exists. 

*  Because  the  woman  was  only  his  by  law:  she  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  she  had  not 
yet  lived  with  him. 
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his  wrath  had  subsided  a  little,  he  slept  at  the  woman's  side,  and  was 
quiet  again. 

After  this,  two  girls  were  bom  to  him.  One  of  them  became  a 
shaman,  and  her  name  was  Saimnonnu.^  Before  this,  there  was 
no  island  in  the  sea  near  Siretoh.*  Saunnonnu  was  the  sea-god's 
daughter,  and  the  second  girl  was  the  daughter  of  the  land-god.  But 
Saunnonnu  was  a  shaman,  and  she  pulled  out  of  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  an  island  which  had  not  existed  before. 

This  island  comes  after  the  one  that  is  next  to  the  land.  It  is  only 
visited  by  one-year-old  seals,  so  it  had  two  names, — Tukara  koro 
mosiri  ("the  island  of  the  one-year-old  seals")  and  Pompe  koro  mosiri 
(another  name  of  the  one-year-old  seals).  And  there  were  lots  of 
seals  on  the  island  and  in  the  surrounding  waters.  But  Saunnonnu 
swam  to  the  island  which  she  had  pulled  out  of  the  sea,  and  lived  there 
on  one  of  the  rocks.  And  her  people  came  to  the  island  in  boats, 
killed  many  seals,  loaded  the  boats  with  the  dead  animals,  and  re- 
turned to  their  country.  In  this  way  Saunnonnu's  kinsmen  lived 
very  well. 

Once  it  happened  that  some  people  who  lived  in  the  same  village 
quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  dispute  became  very  hot;  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  got  into  a  boat,  taking  along  their  wives  with  their 
babies  in  their  arms.  They  all  sailed  away  to  the  island  where 
Saunnonnu  was  living,  and  went  ashore.  Saunnonnu,  who  had  seen 
them  come,  received  them  all;  and  they  never  returned  to  the  land 
where  they  used  to  live. 

After  a  time,  however,  there  were  no  more  seals*  left  on  the  island, 
only  sea-lions.^  Those,  however,  also  died  out  after  a  while,  and  there 
was  only  a  lot  of  s^-bears;*  and  sea-lions  appear  only  seldom,  and  one 
at  a  time.    Thus  me  old  tale. 

\/ H  I  o55"    '^^®  SABLE-HUNTER 

I  went  hunting  to  the  mountains,  by  my  little  river,  I  built  a 
house,  and  the  next  day  I  put  up  an  **  inau  "  at  the  back  of  it.  Then  I 
set  some  snares  (to  catch  sables),  spent  the  night  in  the  house,  and 
for  two  days  I  attended  to  the  snares.  That  makes  three  days  during 
which  time  I  was  out  hunting.  Returning  home,  I  looked  at  my 
snares,  and  had  caught  a  lot  of  game,  which  astonished  me  a  little. 
Very  glad,  I  made  a  large  bundle  of  them,  and,  looking  at  my  tent,  I  saw 
some  smoke  coming  out  of  it.    Astonished,  I  came  nearer;  and  when 

>  Literally,  "  the  flower  from  near  the  sea." 

s  The  Ainu  call  long  tongues  of  land,  like  the  Cape  of  Patience,  "ends  of  the  earth" 
CStreto*).    The  myth  is  about  Seal  Island. 

>  Pkoca. 

*  OUaria  SUUcri. 

*  OUaria  nrsina. 
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I  was  quite  close,  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  something  were  boiling.  I  was 
just  wondering  who  could  have  come  to  my  tent,  and  be  sitting  there, 
when,  stepping  in,  I  beheld  my  wife.  I  looked  at  the  fire,  and  saw 
that  she  was  cooking  something  while  sitting  on  my  bed.  I  took  off 
my  boots;  and,  as  she  asked  for  them,  I  handed  them  over  to  her, 
doubting  in  my  mind  whether  she  really  was  my  wife.  "Perhaps  she 
wants  to  make  me  rich,**  I  thought.  When  I  glanced  at  her  once  more, 
I  recognized  my  wife.  She  was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  a  satisfied  air. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  tent,  but  we  slept  apart. 

The  next  morning  she  got  up,  and  began  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
tent,  preparing  the  food.  I  rose  later,  and,  having  refreshed  my  face 
with  water,  I  sat  down  to  eat.  After  breakfast  the  woman  said, 
** After  I  am  gone,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.*'  After  having  uttered 
these  words,  she  left  me.  "  It  is  a  female  bear,**  thought  I,  and  carved 
out  an  *'inau;**  then  I  looked  up,  and  saw  her  actually  turn  into  a 
bear.  I  was  frightened,  and  placed  the  "inau**  wherever  she  had 
been,  and  I  spent  the  night  alone. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  to  attend  to  my  snares.  Beginning 
at  the  nearest  one,  I  took  out  a  lot  of  game  from  each  one,  especially 
sables.  Then  the  time  for  setting  snares  was  over,  and  I  went  out 
hunting  during  the  summer,  and  was  very  lucky.  I  killed  a  great 
many  seals,  and  got  rich,  and  lived  very  well.^ 


ch,  and  '. 


SEAL  ISLAND 

My  grandfather  had  brought  me  up,  feeding  me  on  the  flesh  of 
sea-animals  which  he  brought  home.  fThus  we  lived.  One  year,  as 
usual,  my  grandfather  went  out  to  sea  to  kill  some  animals,  that  I 
might  have  something  to  eat.  When  he  came  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  had  killed  no  game.  Then  he  said  to  me,  *'I  have  been  on 
the  island  where  I  go  every  year  to  get  game  for  our  living,  but  there 
was  not  one  seal  on  the  island.  I  heard  their  roaring,  though,  far  out 
at  sea, — the  roaring  of  old  beasts.  So  I  thought  that  the  old  seals 
had  wandered  away  from  our  island  to  another  place.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  the  island  that  has  fed  us  for  so  long  has  been  crowded  with 
seals.  Now  there  is  not  one  animal  left  there;  so  I  came  back  without 
killing  anything.**    This  is  what  my  grandfather  said. 

From  the  moment  I  heard  his  words,  I  kept  thinking  how  I  might 
reach  this  far-off  island.  The  thought  kept  me  awake  nights.  One 
night,  when  my  grandfather  was  sound  asleep,  I  went  down  to  the 
seashore.  There  I  took  the  boat  which  my  grandfather  used  for 
hunting,  pulled  it  out  on  the  water,  and  steered  in  the  direction  of 

>  The  Ainu  legend  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests  come  to  the  Ainu  people 
in  the  shape  of  men  or  women,  to  help  them  hunt.  They  are  called  Kimukaiku  ('*  people  of 
the  forest")  or  ofun  ohkayo  ("man  of  the  forest*'),  oken  mahneku  ("woman  of  the 
forest"). 
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the  other  sea.  Rowing  with  all  my  strength,  I  soon  came  in  sight  of 
an  island  far  out  at  sea.  A  few  more  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  me 
quite  close  to  it,  and  at  last  I  was  able  to  land. 

There  were  lots  of  seals  everywhere.  But  from  the  end  of  the  island 
a  miserable  little  man  appeared.  He  approached,  and  soon  began  to 
scold  me.  **Why  did  you  come?  Why  did  you  come  out  on  this 
idand  ?  The  creatures  here  are  much  worse  than  elsewhere,  so  why  did 
you  come?  It  is  very  dangerous  to  stay  here.  Hide  your  boat  in 
yonder  cave  in  the  rock,  fill  it  with  killed  seals,  and  secrete  yourself 
among  their  bodies.  The  awful  god  of  the  island  is  near,  so  you  must 
hide  before  he  sees  you." 

The  god  then  arrived;  and  I  heard  him  ask,  "What  is  this  boat?" 
And  Self-brought-up-Man  answered,  "It  is  my  boat." — "But  the 
little  sitting-board  is  fastened  to  it  with  a  rope  which  was  twisted 
with  the  left  hand,  and  it  smells  like  the  smell  of  a  human  being," 
said  the  evil  god  again.  "I  am  only  half  god  and  half  man,"  Self- 
brought-up-Man  answered,  "so  the  boat  may  be  human,  and  its  smell 
is  human." — "Self-brought-up-Man,"  said  tJie  god,  "you  are  mighty 
and  fearless,  and  so  are  your  deeds;  but  to-day  we  shall  measure  our 
powers."    This  is  what  he  said,  and  I  heard  it. 

Then  the  evil  god  went  home;  and  Self-brought-up-Man  turned 
towards  me,  and  said,  "My  child,  go  back  to  your  village  as  quickly 
as  you  can;  and  when  you  are  sailing  near  the  head^  of  the  island, 
carve  an  "inau"  out  of  a  birch-tree,  and  one  out  of  an  ash-tree,  and 
put  them  into  your  boat.  Carve  out  an  "inau"  from  the  "uita" 
tree,*  which  is  the  tree  of  the  evil  god,  and  leave  it  on  the  island.  Your 
father  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  in  my  youth,  therefore  I  warn  you 
not  to  come  here  again,  because  this  land  is  very  dangerous.  When 
you  have  gone,  and  are  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  you  will  hear  the  din 
and  roar  of  the  battle  between  the  god  and  myself,  and  a  bloody  rain 
will  fall  on  your  boat  from  above.  This  will  be  a  sign  that  I  am  hurt. 
But  you  will  go  farther  still,  and  again  a  bloody  rain  will  fall  (at  the 
rear  of  your  boat  this  time),  and  you  will  look  back  and  see  me  kill 
that  evil  god.  As  long  as  you  are  away  from  home,  your  grandfather 
will  be  uneasy  about  you.  He  is  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  path  on 
which  you  went  away,  to  the  end  of  it,  leaning  on  a  big  stick.  He 
knows  that  you  are  on  this  island,  and  he  is  praying  to  me  to  help  you. 
His  words  strike  the  clouds,  and  his  prayers  fall  on  my  head  from  above. 
D'rect  your  boat  under  that  rainbow! " 

On  looking  up,  I  saw  that  I  was  near  my  home,  and  my  grandfather 

>  Usually  the  north  or  east  side  of  a  land  is  considered  as  "  the  head  '*  or  beginning;  the 
south  or  westr  as  "the  foot"  or  end. 

*  The  "uita"  tree  is  seldom  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Saghalin.  I  never  saw  it, 
and  do  not  know  what  it  is  like.  Its  leaves,  soaked  in  water,  produce  a  beverage  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  remedy  for  coughs. 
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was  walking  on  the  sand  of  the  shore,  leaning  on  a  thick  stick.  He 
was  looking  so  hard  up  at  the  sky,  and  was  praying  so  fervently,  that 
he  never  noticed  me,  though  I  landed  just  in  front  of  him.  I  took 
two  seals  out  of  the  boat,  one  in  each  hand,  carried  them  to  my  grand- 
father, and  threw  them  down  in  front  of  him.  He  was  so  frightened 
that  he  fell  down  on  his  back.  Then  only  did  he  look  at  me,  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  me.  He  patted  me  on  the  back  and  on  the  chest, 
and  began  to  scold  me  gently.  "What  have  you  been  doing?  Why 
did  you  go  to  that  island?  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  friend,  the  god 
Samaye,*  I  should  see  your  body  no  more." 

So  I  went  home,  skinned  the  dead  animals,  cut  out  quantities  of 
meat,  cooked  it,  and  gave  my  grandfather  to  eat.  After  a  time  my 
grandfather  said  to  me,  "I  am  old,  and  my  death  is  near.  After  I 
am  dead,  do  not  go  to  the  island  whence  you  have  just  come,  because 
it  is  dapgerous  for  you." 


It  IS  dapge 


^^    7.    WHY  FOXES    EYES  SLANT,  AND  WHY  THE  HARE  HAS  NO  TAH, 

^  A  Bear  was  living  with  a  Fox.  They  made  a  sledge  and  dragged 
each  other  along.  First  the  Bear  dragged  the  Fox,  but  he  got  tired. 
So  afterwards  the  Fox  dragged  the  Bear,  but  he  ran  into  a  narrow 
place  between  some  trees.  The  Bear  screamed,  "You  are  frightful! 
Where  the  trees  grow  so  thick,  do  not  run  so  fast;  but  where  there  is 
room  enough,  you  may  run!"  This  the  Bear  said,  but  the  Fox  did 
not  listen  to  him.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  hill.  Up  they  climbed  to 
the  top  of  it;  but  there  the  Fox  upset  the  sledge,  and  the  Bear  rolled 
down  and  was  killed.  The  Fox  skinned  him,  took  him  home,  and 
ate  his  meat.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  tied  a  bladder  to  his 
tail. 

Soon  the  Fox  felt  hungry  again,  so  he  went  to  the  seashore  to  look 
for  food.  He  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer;  and  one  of  them  said,  "Listen, 
Fox!  Why  is  it  that  you  have  that  funny  thing  tied  to  your  tail?" 
Thus  he  asked.  "Let  me  stand  among  you,"  said  the  Fox,  "and  you 
butt  at  me  with  your  antlers,  and  you  also  will  have  such  things  tied 
to  your  tails."  So  two  reindeer  took  the  Fox  between  them,  and  tried 
to  toss  him  with  their  antlers;  but  the  Fox  leaped  away,  and  they  only 
hit  each  other  and  died.  The  Fox  skinned  them,  and  took  them  home 
and  ate  their  meat. 

When  he  had  eaten  it  all,  however,  he  was  hungry  again;  so  he  went 
to  the  seashore  to  look  for  some  food.  After  a  while  he  perceived  a 
hare.  The  Hare  said,  "Man-Fox,  what  did  you  do  that  you  have 
such  a  thing  tied  to  your  tail?" — "Yoii  could  also  have  such  a  thing 
if  you  would  follow  my  advice.     Dig  a  hole  in  the  ice,  put  your  tail 

1  This  is  another  name  of  Self-brought-up-Man,  given  by  people  who  have  lived  in 
Yezo.    It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Japanese  Sama-,  an  honorific  term. 
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into  the  hole,  and  strike  the  snow  with  your  fore-paws,  then  you  will 
get  something  tied  to  your  tail."  This  the  Fox  said;  and  the  Hare 
believed,  and  did  as  he  was  told,  but  his  tail  froze  to  the  ice.  The  Fox 
sprang  at  him;  but  the  Hare  jumped  up,  and  tore  himself  loose. 

The  Fox,  in  dismay,  went  to  the  seashore,  where  he  saw  a  bird 
sitting  on  the  ice.  He  stole  near  the  bird;  but  it  flew  away,  and 
screamed,  "You  empty  bag!  Fat  meat  is  good  to  eat.  You  thought 
you  would  get  me!"  and  off  it  went.  But  the  Fox  was  grieved  to  have 
lost  his  prey,  and  looked  after  it  a  long  time. 

This  is  why  foxes'  eyes  slant,  and  the  hare  once  had  a  tail,  but, 
because  of  the  fox's  deceit,  he  now  lacks  a  tail. 


^  THE  CROW  AND  THE  MUSSEL 

There  was  once  an  old  Crow  who  had  a  daughter.  This  little  one 
went  to  the  seashore  to  look  for  something  to  eat  among  the  things 
which  the  waves  had  thrown  up  on  land.  Seeing  a  mussel,  she 
began  to  peck  at  the  shell;  but  it  closed  suddenly,  and  squeezed  the 
nose  of  the  little  Crow.  From  the  sea  came  a  bird,  who  shouted, 
"Squeeze  tighter!"  But  the  little  Crow  implored,  "Let  me  out, 
mussel!"  after  which  she  walked  home,  groaning,  "E,  e!"  The  old 
Crow  asked,  "What  did  you  do,  that  you  have  your  beak  broken  off?" 
And  the  little  one  answered,  "As  I  went  out  on  the  seashore,  I  saw 
a  mussel,  and  began  to  peck  at  it  with  my  beak;  but  I  got  my  nose 
caught,  and  it  broke  off.  Mother,  send  for  the  little  bird  Turn-Head 
{lynx  torquiUay  to  cure  me!"  said  the  little  Crow. 

So  the  old  Crow  went  out,  and  called,  "Little  woman  Turn-Head, 
come  and  cure  my  child!"  The  old  Turn-Head  arrived,  and  healed 
the  beak,  and  it  got  well.  "When  you  go  out  to  pick  grzssahturi 
(an  edible  grass  of  the  Ranunculacea  species),  do  not  take  too  much  at 
a  time!"  she  said,  and  went  away. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  little  Crow  took  too  much  grass  into 
her  beak.  The  old  woman  Turn-Head  was  summoned;  but  she  said, 
"When  I  told  you  not  to  take  much  aA/wri-grass,  you  did  not  obey, 
and  you  pulled  too/  much  of  the  dry  grass.  Now  I  cannot  help  you 
any  more."    The  Ueak  of  this  little  Crow  decayed,  and  the  bird  died. 


L.UU/  mucn 
e  tteak  of 

/  O.    IN   ( 


9.    IN  QUEST  OF  THE  SEA-LION 

My  elder  brother  lived  with  me.  I  was  longing  to  see  the  Sea-Lion, 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  Yearning  for  him,  I  sang;  knowing  only  his 
name,  I  loved  him  dearly.  I  kept  asking  my  brother  (to  take  me  to 
the  Sea-Lion),  till  he  got  tired  of  my  entreaties,  and  began  to  build 
a  boat.  He  took  an  axe  and  struck  the  wood:  "Kotohno,  tohno, 
kotonu-tonu!"  When  he  had  finished  the  boat,  he  came  into  the 
house,  and  said,  "Quick,  get  ready  for  the  journey!    You  shall  go  with 

>  This  bird  is  considered  in  fables  as  a  physician. 
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me  to  the  Sea-Lion,  whom  you  have  never  seen,  and  whom  you  are 
longing  to  see."  This  he  said.  And  I  put  two  ear-rings  into  the  lower 
ear-hole,  and  two  ear-rings  into  the  upper  ear-hole.  I  arranged  my 
hair,  and  went  out  with  my  elder  brother. 

We  got  into  the  boat,  and  he  took  me  to  a  small  island,  visible  from 
afar.  I  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  Sea-Lion*s  den.  We  knocked 
against  the  rocks  which  stood  out  of  the  water.  The  hills  near  the 
shore  were  hidden  now;  also  the  mountains,  that  were  farther  inland. 
We  went  quite  close  to  the  reefs,  and  I  looked  around  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  signs  of  men  having  passed;  but  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  man  about  us.  We  went  into  a  house,  and  I  perceived 
an  old  Sea-Lion.  On  his  old  wound  there  was  purulent  matter,  and 
on  the  fresh  wound  was  a  scab.  My  brother  led  me  into  the  house, 
then  he  left  me  alone  and  returned.  I  remained,  and  lived  very 
miserably  at  this  pla^. 

*^0.    THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  DEMON 

I  was  the  only  woman  living.  Once  I  heard  the  steps  of  some  one 
approaching  the  house.  I  went  out  to  see  who  it  was,  and  saw  a 
mighty  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  man.  I  returned  to  the 
house,  spread  out  mattings  on  the  floor,  and  the  man  came  in.  I 
gave  him  something  to  eat;  and  he  said,  "As  you  are  such  a  beautiful 
woman,  I  cannot  marry  you  without  offering  you  precious  things  as 
a  reward.  Therefore  I  shall  go  back  to  my  country  to  fetch  some 
jewels."  Thus  he  said,  and,  having  cut  enough  wood  to  fill  the  room 
and  the  passage,  he  disappeared.  "Use  your  wood  economically,"  he 
said  on  parting. 

One  day  I  heard  the  steps  of  a  man  near  the  hut,  and  soon  I  saw  a 
stranger  coming  in.  His  hair  was  shag^.  He  began  to  bum  the 
cut  wood  in  the  house,  and  burned  whole  piles  of  it  until  it  was  all 
gone.  Then  he  requested  me  to  go  towards  the  forest  with  him,  but 
I  refused.  He  would  carry  me  on  his  back.  He  took  the  icicles 
which  were  hanging  from  my  nose  and  stuck  them  on  the  door;  he 
cut  off  the  hair  on  my  temples  and  hung  it  up  at  one  side  of  the  door. 
Then  by  main  force  he  put  me  on  his  back  and  carried  me  to  the 
for^t,  and  we  arrived  at  a  house. 

While  living  with  him,  I  once  heard  a  man  who  came  to  our  house 
crying.  As  soon  as  the  man  who  lived  with  me  heard  him,  he  hid 
me  away  in  a  corner.  The  other  came  in  from  outside.  As  soon  as  I 
looked  at  him,  I  recognized  him  as  the  one  who  had  once  promised  to 
marry  me,  and  who  had  gone  to  get  precious  things  for  me.  "While 
living  here,  did  you  not  see  a  woman?"  he  asked.  "Though  I  live 
here,  I  never  saw  any  woman  around,"  answered  my  companion.  And 
the  mighty  demon  said,  "When,  on  stepping  out  of  the  hut,  you  see 
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fog  at  the  end  of  the  island,  and  fog  at  the  beginning,  and  fog  in  the 
middle,  you  will  know  that  I  am  dead."  Thus  he  said,  and  went  away. 
I  also  stepped  out  of  the  hut,  and  saw  fog  at  the  end  of  the  island 
and  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle,  and  was  sure  the  man  had 
died,  and  went  to  see.  I  stumbled  over  a  dead  man  whose  head  was 
lying  on  a  case  containing  jewels.  I  put  my  head  on  his  and  wept. 
But  from  the  opposite  side  came  a  godlike,  beautiful  man.  "Why  do 
you  pity  the  mighty  d/emon?**  he  a^ed.  ''His  face  i^  handsome  to 
look  at,  but  his  sonl  is  black."  Thus  saying,  he  took  me  with  him, 
and  from  that  tin4  I  lived  quite  well. 

y    II.    SAMAYEKURU  AND  HIS   SISTER 

I  was  the  god  of  the  upper  heaven.  There  were  many  gods  around, 
but,  looking  at  the  places  where  they  lived,  I  nowhere  could  find  a 
woman  like  myself.  In  the  lower  world  in  the  Ainu  land,  the  younger 
sister  of  Samayekuru,^  though  she  was  only  an  Ainu  woman,  had  a 
face  like  mine.  She  seemed  to  be  quite  like  myself.  So  I  came  down 
to  the  lower  world.  In  the  yard,  near  Samayekuru's  house,  fresh  fish 
were  hanging  out  on  sticks  to  dry.  Samayekuru  himself  was  out 
hunting  with  his  sister,  and  so  was  no]t  at  home.  I  entered  the  empty 
house.  As  Samayekuru  was  only  a  man,  I  thought  he  must  be  weaJcer 
dian  I.  I  went  to  the  sticks  on  which  the  fresh  fish  were  hanging, 
threw  do^Tm  one  big  salmon  (JSalmo  fagocephalus),  and  assumed  its 
shape.  Then  I  waited  till  Samayekuru  and  his  sister  brought  home  a 
big  litter  full  of  bear-meat.  They  pushed  the  litter  in  through  an 
opening  in  the  bade  wall,  after  which  Samayekuru's  sister  went  into 
the  hut  and  pulled  in  the  litter.  They  were  both  tired,  so  they  lighted 
a  big  fire;  and  Samayekuru  said,  "I  am  tired  of  eating  bear-meat  all 
the  tioie.  Go  and  get  some  fresh  fish  for  me  to  eat."  His  sister  went 
out,  approached  the  sticks  with  the  fish,  and  tried  to  select  one.  At 
last  she  took  me  down,  and  carried  me  into  the  hou^e.  Samayekuru 
said,  "The  fresh  fish  is  too  cold,  warm  it  a  little  at  the  fire.*'  Thus  he 
said;  and  she  tied  a  thread  to  my  tail  and  hung  me,  head  down,  on 
the  hook  on  which  the  kettle  usually  hangs.  But  Samayekuru  re- 
marked, "The  fire  is  not  big  enough:  put  on  some  more  wood,  and 
make  it  bigger."  His  sister  then  went  out  to  get  some  wood,  and 
brought  in  a  whole  pile.  A  huge  fire  blazed  up,  and  my  head  became 
hot.  It  crackled  aloud  "putsi!"  so  violently  that  it  burnt  me.  My 
soul  went  up  to  the  tail,  and  was  nearly  burning.  I  got  frightened, 
pushed  aside  the  beams  of  the  roof  with  much  noise,  and  got  out  into 
the  fresh  air.    Making  a  terrible  ado,  I  returned  to  the  upper  heaven. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  cried,  "Samayekuru  was  only  a  man  bom 
on  the  poor  earth,  and  I  was  a  mighty  god !"  and  I  thought  that  a  man 

>  Another  name  of  Self-brought-up-Man  (Yayresupo). 
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bom  on  the  poor  earth  would  be  weaker  than  I,  but  he  was  stronger. 
Angrily  I  went  down  to  earth  again.  Samayekuru  was  out  hunting 
with  his  sister,  as  before,  and  I  entered  the  empty  house.  I  hid  away 
Samayekuru's  dish,  and  turned  into  a  dish  myself  and  waited.  At  last 
I  heard  the  steps  of  Samayekuru  and  his  sister,  who  were  coming 
home.  Through  the  opening  in  the  back  wall  they  pushed  in  the 
litter  with  the  bear-meat.  The  younger  sister  came  in  by  the  door, 
and  took  the  litter  with  the  meat.  They  were  tired,  and  made  a  big 
fire,  after  which  Samayekuru  said  to  his  sister,  "Did  you  wash  your 
dishes  this  morning  before  going  out  hunting?" — "No,  I  did  not  wash 
them,"  answered  the  sister.  "Then  prepare  some  hot  water  and  wash 
them  now,"  he  ordered.  So  she  got  up,  took  her  big  kettle,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  hung  it  over  the  fire  to  get  it  hot.  As  soon  as  the 
water  was  boiling,  she  brought  her  brother's  dish.  I  thought  I  should 
die  if  she  should  throw  me  into  the  boiling  water.  And  she  threw  me 
in;  but  I  jumped  out  of  the  kettle,  pushed  away  the  roof  near  the 
door  with  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  flew  out.  Then  I  noisily  raised 
myself  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  returned  to  my  divine  home. 

When  I  was  inside,  I  began  to  think,  "Samayekuru  is  a  man  only, 
so  he  ought  to  be  weaker  than  I  am,  but  he  has  turned  out  to  be 
stronger."  Full  of  anger,  I  sat  brooding  a  long  time.  At  last  I 
decided  to  go  down  once  more,  without  changing  my  shape,  in  my  own 
divine,  beautiful  body.  So  I  did,  and  went  down  to  the  yard  near 
Samayekuru 's  house,  and  stood  there;  but  I  did  not  want  to  enter  the 
house  as  a  guest.  Samayekuru's  sister  went  out  in  the  yard,  and 
said,  "  I  know  that  you  do  not  care  to  step  into  our  house.  You  are 
walking  angrily  about,  so  I  shall  not  lead  you  in;  but  yonder  there  is 
my  little  metal  hut,  and  you  will  do  well  to  go  there."  So  I  went 
towards  this  little  house,  and  at  night  I  stepped  in  and  sat  down. 

"Samayekuru  surely  is  angry  with  me,"  I  thought.  "Though  I 
be  a  mighty  god,  and  though  Samayekuru  be  born  on  this  poor  earth, 
he  has  beaten  me,"  I  thought,  and  decided  to  tell  him  so.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  smelled  the  smell  of  dung.  I  thought  I  had  come  to  a  little 
silver  house.  But  why  this  nasty  smell  of  dung?  I  looked  around,  and 
there  I  was,  sitting  in  a  very  filthy  place;  and  Samayekuru  and  his 
sister  had  poured  out  their  dung  on  me,  and  soiled  me  from  head  to 
foot.  "I  am  a  mighty  god,  and  Samayekuru  is  only  a  man,  bom  on 
earth;  but  as  to  power,  he  has  entirely  beaten  me,"  thought  I. 
"Whatever  I  might  do,  I  could  never  surpass  Samayekuru  in  power, 
so  I  had  better  calm  down." 

From  the  filthy  place  where  I  was  sitting,  I  leaped  up  with  a  terrible 
noise,  went  to  the  upper  heaven,  and  retumed  home,  quite  soiled 
with  dung  from  head  to  foot.  I  took  off  my  iron  armor  and  washed  it, 
after  having  washed  my  head  and  my  whole  body.     I  was  quite  angry, 
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and  sat  down  full  of  wrath.  My  brothers,  the  other  gods,  talked  with 
one  another,  and  said,  "As  we  walked  around  the  house,  in  the  yard, 
we  perceived  a  nasty  smell."  I  heard  these  words,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  sat  quite  ashamed.  One  day,  however,  when  I  was  seated,  my 
elder  brother  came  and  began  to  scold  me.  "What  is  it?  Samaye- 
kuru  is  so  powerful,  that  he  wants  to  beat  every  one,  and  you  are 
stupid  to  have  roused  him."^  Thus  they  all  scolded  me. 

12.    A  POEM 

From  childhood  I  was  brought  up  by  my  aunt,  who  fed  me  with  fine 
food.  She  fed  me  very  well  indeed,  and  brought  me  up  splendidly  in 
my  father's  house.  On  the  floor  there  was  a  large  pile  of  iron  cases  ^ 
on  which  iron  pdts  were  standing,  one  within  another;  and  iron  pans 
in  a  row,  also  one  within  another.  It  was  a  splendid  house,  a  fine 
house!  In  this  house  on  the  seashore  I  was  living.  My  aunt  gave 
me  every  day  a  plate  of  good  meat  and  of  grease,  so  full  that  I  could 
not  even  hold  it.     I  ate,  and  thus  we  lived. 

At  last  I  grew  up  and  became  a  large  girl.  So  my  aunt  took  out 
different  kinds  of  silk,  and  bade  me  sew.  But  I  did  not  know  how  to 
sew.  I  tangled  the  thread,  and  that  ended  it.  My  aunt  scolded  me. 
"My  niece  does  not  know  how  to  sew !  Why  are  you  such  a  dullard ? ' ' 
Thus  she  spoke.    After  trying  each  day,  I  at  last  learned  how  to  sew. 

My  aunt  said,  "Far  off  in  Otasam  lives  your  betrothed  one.  He  is 
the  younger  of  three  brothers.  A  piece  of  silk  was  torn  in  halves 
for  you  and  him.*  He  must  be  grown  up  now.  He  is  very  rich, 
and  will  not  come  to  you;  therefore  you  had  better  go  to  him, 
to  the  nispa  ('rich  man')*"  This  she  said;  and  I  heard  it,  and 
thought,  "Until  now  my  aunt  has  brought  me  up  well.  If  I  leave  her 
for  one  day  only,  I  rejoice  to  see  her  again."  I  was  grieved,  and 
remained.  My  aunt,  however,  spoke  to  me  again  about  it,  and  every 
day  she  repeated  the  same  words. 

So  at  last  I  gathered  the  most  necessary  of  my  things,  made  a  bag 
in  which  to  take  them  on  my  back,  and  put  my  clothes  in  properly. 
I  prepared  many  different  things;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  start,  my 
aunt  said,  "  In  Otasam,  where  you  are  going,  there  are  three  brothers 
nispa  ('rich  men').  The  eldest  one  lives  in  the  house  nearest  to  us; 
in  the  middle  one  lives  the  youngest,  with  his  younger  sister;  and  the 
diird  one  lives  at  the  end  of  the  settlement.  When  you  arrive,  you 
will  do  well  to  enter  the  hut  that  is  in  the  middle,  which  belongs  to  the 
youngest  brother."    This  my  aunt  told  me  while  I  was  taking  leave. 

Then  I  went  away.  Soon  I  saw  before  me  a  place  situated  high 
up.     I  stopped  at  the  mountain  Tomisan;  then  I  walked  on,  and 

1  A  sign  of  wealUi  and  order. 

s  This  is  the  usual  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  such  cases. 
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turned  around  and  looked.  There  was  my  aunt,  standing  in  front  of 
her  house,  and  she  was  following  me  with  her  eyes.  I  continued  my 
march  again,  and,  turning  around,  I  still  saw  her  looking  after  me. 
Finally  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  village  Otasam,  and  set  out  on 
the  way  to  it.  I  looked,  and  there  was  a  big  house,  just  as  my  aunt 
had  described  it  to  me;  and  behind  it,  as  she  had  told  me,  was  to  be 
the  house  of  my  betrothed  one,  but,  glancing  around,  I  saw  only  one 
house  in  front  of  me.  I  began  to  think,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  walking  on  the  road  to  the  house  of  the  eldest  rich  brother. 
When  I  looked  around,  F  saw  another  path,  which  I  took;  but  soon  I 
noticed  that  it  led  to  the  same  house.  I  understood.  ''They  are 
brothers,"  I  thought;  "and  if  I  go  to  the  eldest  of  them,  the  gods  will 
have  made  me  do  it."  So  I  entered  the  house,  which  was  full  of 
furniture,  quite  uncommon  and  divine.  The  rich  man  himself  was 
living  here.  He  met  me  full  of  joy,  as  if  he  had  already  seen  me.  He 
prepared  food,  and  gave  me  to  eat. 

In  the  mean  time  it  grew  dark,  and  evening  arrived.  The  rich  man 
said,  "  You  would  do  well  if  you  would  spend  this  night  here."  I  went 
to  sleep  angry;  and  when  I  woke  up,  I  saw  the  rich  man  sleeping  with 
me.  I  got  up  weeping,  and  was  just  going  to  depart,  when  the  rich 
man  said,  ''What  evil  god  made  me  do  this!  I  had  no  bad  intentions. 
You  have  been  my  younger  brother's  betrothed  wife  since  childhood, 
and,  though  I  did  not  think  any  evil  concerning  you,  I  did  this.  So 
when  you  come  to  your  husband's  house,  and  give  him  to  eat,  put  this 
into  his  dish."  Thus  saying,  he  gave  me  the  basket  hilt  of  a  sword. 
The  hilt  was  inlaid  with  silver  on  one  side,  a  little  silver  net  was  spread 
out,  and  a  little  silver  man  was  pulling  at  it,  and  in  the  net  were  a 
whole  lot  of  little  silver-fishes.  I  was  quite  delighted,  turned  it  over, 
and  saw  on  the  other  side  a  little  gold  net  spread  out,  and  inside  it  a 
whole  lot  of  little  gold-fishes,  and  little  gold  men  pulling  at  it. 

After  I  had  looked  at  it  well,  I  put  it  under  my  shirt  and  went  away. 
I  walked  on  the  path  which  I  saw  in  front  of  me,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  been  promised  to  me  since  childhood. 
Above  the  house  two  thick  clouds  were  floating,  and  I  entered  the 
house.  "She  is  as  old  as  I  am,"  said  the  rich  man  when  he  saw  me. 
"  The  beautiful  maiden  is  living."  I  was  still  at  the  door  as  he  smiled 
at  me.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  I  approached  the  fire  and  remained  near  it 
When  I  sat  down,  he  wanted  to  say  something.  "My  little  brother," 
he  began,  "has  not  eaten  since  last  month,  and  he  sleeps  all  the  time. 
Therefore  he  has  a  swollen  belly  ^  {isepuhkaha).  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  of  this,  and  am  very  much  astonished.  Now  that  you  have 
come,  when  he  hears  you  are  here,  perhaps  he  will  eat."  This  he  said, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  heard  footsteps  near  the  house. 

>  Tsepuhkaha  ("dropsy")  is  an  illnest  which  is  often  mentioned  In  ancient  tales,  but 
which  very  seldom  occurs  now. 
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I  looked  up,  and  thought  that  my  betrothed  one  was  coming,  but 
in  reality  it  was  the  swollen  sick  man.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  sat 
down  near  the  fire.  The  girl  of  the  house  prepared  some  food,  put 
it  into  an  iron  dish,  and  gave  me  to  eat;  she  also  fed  the  owner  of  the 
house,  my  husband.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  eating,  I  gave  back 
the  rest  of  the  food,  and  put  on  the  dish  the  hilt  which  I  had  pu  led 
out  from  the  back  of  my  shirt.  Now  even  I  looked  at  it  with  pleasure 
and  admiration,  and  handed  it  over  to  my  husband.  He  took  it,  and 
said,  "My  dder  brother  did  not  act  according  to  his  will  when  he 
forced  you  to  spend  a  night  with  him.  It  is  well  for  the  gods  to  marry 
one  another,  and  men  and  women  should  also  marry.  I  am  only  a 
man;  but  the  god  of  the  upper  heaven  has  a  younger  sister,  who  wants 
to  marry  me.  She  desires  so  strongly  to  take  me  up  to  heaven  with 
my  body,  that  I  have  not  felt  at  all  like  eating  since  last  month." 

After  having  said  these  words,  he  seized  me,  ran  out  on  the  place 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  carried  me  towards  the  forest.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  there  was  a  little  iron  hut,  built  on  piles,  —  a  house  which 
had  feet.  He  pulled  the  hanging  door  ^  aside,  carried  me  into  the  hut, 
and  there  we  lay  down  together.  **  Now  we  are  married,  therefore  we 
deep  together  for  the  first  time.  But  if  you  are  weak,  the  goddess  will 
take  me  up,  body  and  all.  If  you  are  strong,  we  shall  live  together  a 
long  time."    This  he  said,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  up  and  looked  around,  I  felt  something  pushing  me. 
I  looked,  and  saw  an  iron  ring  put  around  my  husband's  body,  and  an 
iron  chain  attached  to  it  went  up  through  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and 
somebody  was  pulling  at  it  from  above.  I  seized  the  chain,  naked  as  I 
was,  and  began  to  pull  it  down  with  all  my  strength.  But  the  girl  from 
heaven,  being  a  goddess,  was  stronger  than  I.  I  began  to  weep  and 
to  scream.  I  called  the  younger  sister  (of  my  husband) .  She  came  in ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  fled,  shouting,  "Oh,  what  is  this!  a 
naked  woman!"  I  screamed  again,  and  called  the  elder  brother.  He 
opened  the  door,  came  in,  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "A  naked  woman!" 
.after  which  he  ran  away.  At  last  my  husband  slipped  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  goddess  pulled  the  chain  as  hard  as  she  could.  She 
grasped  it  with  one  hand,  then  again  with  the  other,  and  pulled  my 
husband  up  quite  close.  Smiling,  she  pulled  him  into  heaven  and 
closed  the  door. 

I  could  do  no  more,  and  began  to  cry.  While  weeping,  I  suddenly 
heard  somebody  coming  from  my  native  country,  on  the  Tomisam 
hill.  It  was  my  aunt  who  had  brought  me  up.  She  was  carrying  a 
sword  without  a  scabbard.  She  brandished  it  and  struck.  I  thought 
die  had  killed  me;  but  suddenly  I  was  changed  into  a  little  bird,  and 
flew  out  through  the  hole  in  the  roof.    As  I  did  not  know  where  to  fly, 

s  The  Ainu  tiie  doors  which  may  be  shut  or  opened  by  pushing  them  to  one  side. 
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I  looked  down,  and  saw  the  parts  of  a  naked  woman's  body  lying  near 
the  house;  and  my  aunt  was  sitting  on  them  and  crying,  and  was 
trembling  all  over. 

I  made  a  bridge  out  of  clouds,  and,  walking  on  it,  I  arrived  in 
heaven.  When  I  came  to  the  house  of  the  goddess  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  bird,  I  fluttered  my  wings;  and  the  gods  said,  "A  maiden  is 
walking  around  in  heaven  quite  naked.  We  smell  her  body,  and  it 
makes  us  sick."  This  they  said;  but  I  entered  the  house  through  the 
upper  hole  in  the  roof.  There  was  the  goddess,  holding  the  dying  soul 
of  my  husband  like  a  coral  between  her  hands,  and  she  was  busy  pre- 
paring medicine  for  him.  I  snatched  my  husband's  soul  away  and 
returned  to  earth,  having  put  it  into  my  mouth.  As  we  had  no  place 
to  go  to,  I  crept  into  the  mouth  of  the  cut-up  woman,  and  lost  all 
consciousness.  When  I  recovered,  I  looked  around,  and  saw  my 
husband,  who  at  the  same  time  returned  to  life  again. 

This  is  how  I  resuscitated  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  Otasan. 
My  aunt,  whose  power  had  brought  my  husband  back  from  heaven  to 
earth  again,  was  also  alive.  From  that  time  on,  we  all  lived  happily 
together.  I  related  tales  about  the  gods,  and  lived  with  the  others. 
This  is  the  legend. 

Cracow,  Russia. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  and  with  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday,  December  28,  191 1,  at  9  a.m.,  in  the  new  National 
Museum.  Present:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  Alexander 
F.  Chamberlain,  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Charles  Peabody.  Dr.  Dixon 
presided. 

At  this  meeting  the  proportion,  originating  with  the  Anthropological 
Association,  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  quarterly  of 
bibliography  and  literary  review  along  the  lines  of  the  ''Centralblatt 
fOr  Anthropologie,"  was  discussed,  and  the  matter  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  a  re-organization  of 
the  membership  list  of  the  Society,  consisting  in  the  giving  leave  to 
withdraw  to  those  members  who  might  be  very  much  in  arrears  in 
payment  of  dues. 

Nominations  of  officers,  for  presentation  to  the  Sodety  at  its  annual 
meeting,  were  discussed. 

At  10  A.M.  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society  was  called  to  order.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
(Professor  Henry  M.  Belden),  the  Second  Vice-President  (Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes)  presided. 

The  presidential  address,  **The  Study  of  Balladry  in  America,"  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  This  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of 
papers: 

Robert  H.  Lowie,  "Principle  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology." 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  "A  Note  on  the  Personification  of 
Fatigue  by  the  American  Indians;"  "The  Initial  and  Terminal 
Formulae  of  Kutenai  Tales." 

William  C.  Farabee,  "Quechua  Folk-Music." 

Charles  Peabody,  "Notes  on  the  Words  and  Music  of  the  White 
Captive  Ballad." 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  abstract: 

AuRELio  M.  EspiNOSA,  "  Spanish-American  Folk-Lore  in  New 
Mexico." 

Howard  W.  Odum,  "Work-Songs  of  the  Southern  N^^oes." 

Phillips  Barry,  "William  Carter,  the  Benson  town  Homer." 

"  Arapaho  Tales,"  by  H.  R.  Voth,  was  read  by  title. 
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At  the  business  meeting  a  letter  from  the  President,  Professor 
Henry  M.  Belden,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  was  read;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  as  follows:  — 

secretary's  report 
The  membership  of  the  Society,  and  the  libraries  subscribing  to  the 
Journal,  present  the  following  statistics: 

igm  lift  I 

Honorary  members 14  '         14 

Life  members 8  9 

Amiual  members 344  357 

Subscribing  libraries 135  142 

The  Secretary  regrets  to  report  that  the  Iowa  Branch  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  sUch.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  may  continue  in  the 
Society  as  members  at  large. 

Chaicles  Peabody,  Secretary. 

treasurer's  report^ 

RBCBIPTS 

Balance  ffom  last  statement 14^3*77 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1913 3<oo 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1911 801.40 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1910 30.00 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  igog i«.oo 

Receipts  from  life-membership  dues 50.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Publication  Fund 157.00 

Sales  through  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (net  of  mailing  and  other  charges) : 

Memoirs 101.25 

Journals  of  American  Folk-Lore,  from  Dec  i,  1910,  to  July  31.  191 1 4^6.43 

Sales  from  agencies  through  The  New  Era  Printing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa 4- So 

Sales  of  reprints  to  authors i4'79 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Treasurer 3.00 

Subscriptions  to  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  from  agencies,  through  Treasurer  43-34 
Balance  from  Treasury  of  the  Iowa  Branch  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 

(E.  K.  Putnam.  Treasurer,  Davenport,  lo.) 8.82 

Dr.  Felix  Grendon.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  last  payment  toward  cost  of  printing  his 

article  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  No.  84 55*oo 

Interest,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass 18.79 

^2153.39 

DISBURSBBfENTS 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  for  manufacturing  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore. 

Nos.  89  and  90  « I608.3Z 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  for  printing  reprints  for  authors 151. 17 

Amount  carried  forward l759*48 

'  This  covers  the  period  from  Dec.  26,  191  o,  to  Dec.  21,  191 1. 

>  This  is  the  last  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  manufactured  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Nos.  91  and  92,  have  been  manufactured  by 
The  New  Era  Printing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  bills  for  Journals  of  American  Folk- 
Lore,  Nos.  92  and  93,  have  not  yet  come  in,  and  should  be  added  to  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year,  and  deducted  from  our  balance. 
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Amount  brought  forward l759*4S 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  for  binding  two  copies  of  Journal  of  American  Folk- 

Lore,  Volume  XXIII,  and  making  five  extra  cloth  covers 1.35 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  for  changing  die .64 

Houston  Mifflin  Company,  charges  for  express,  mailing,  copyright,  etc 51-^^ 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  work  on  packing  and  furnishing  four  cases  for 

Journals  sent  to  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y 10.50 

Dr.  Frans  Boas,  Editor,  for  express  charges  on  Journals  of  American  Folk-Loie 

sent  to  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y 12.31 

American  Anthropological  Association,  one-half  cost  of  compiling  and  printing 

"Periodical  Literature"  for  publication  in  the  Journal i47-<^4 

The  New  Era  Printing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  manufacturing  Journal  of 

American  Folk-Lore,  No.  91 183.80 

Dr.  Franc  Boas,  Editor,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  e3q>ense6  of 
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The  Rockwell  and  Churchill  Press.  Boston,  Mass.,  forjprinting  return  envelopes  3.00 

Treasurer's  postage  and  sundry  charges I3*57 

Fits-Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  American  Folk- 

Lore  Society,  for  cost  of  sending  out  first  notice  of  the  year  to  local  members  2.70 

Inswrance  on  catalogue  for  "Tenth  Memoir" , 2.00 

Rebate  to  Cambridge  Branch  (M.  L.  Femald,  Treasurer,  Cambridge,  Mass.) i9'50 

Rebate  to  Boston  Branch  (Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass.) 49.00 
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Rebate  to  Texas  Branch  (Miss  Ethel  Hibbs,  Treasurer,  Galveston,  Texas) 16.00 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  collecting  checks 3.00 

I1328.61 

Balance  to  new  account 824.78 

12153-39 

Eliot  W.  Remick,  Treasurer. 


EDITOR  S  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  change  of  publishers,  which  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1911,  the  appearance  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  has 
been  very  irregular,  but  the  last  number  is  well  advanced  in  prepa- 
ration.* 

According  to  the  programme  developed  in  the  last  report,  the 
Editor  has  endeavored  to  obtain  material  on  Spanish-American  and 
N^jo  folk-lore.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  appeals  of  the  Editor  have 
met  with  unexpected  success,  and  we  may  hope  that  further  contri- 
butions may  be  made  to  this  interesting  and  little  cultivated  branch 
of  research.  Extended  collection  of  Negro  folk-lore  is  very  important 
and  urgent,  and  should  receive  close  attention. 

^  Since  the  above  report  was  written,  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  for  191 1  has  been 
issued. 
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With  the  extension  of  interests  over  the  fields  of  English,  American, 
Romanic-American,  Negro,  and  Indian  folk-lore,  the  size  of  the 
Journal  threatens  to  become  almost  too  small;  and  if  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  Society  permitted,  it  should  be  extended  considerably. 
A  strong  effort  to  increase  membership,  and  if  possible  to  establish 
a  publication  fund,  should  therefore  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Society  not  to  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  General  Index  until  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured, 
the  completed  manuscript  has  been  kept  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of 
the  Hudson  River  Branch  of  the  Com  Exchange  Bank  in  New  York 
until  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured  for  its  publication.  An  appeal  to 
the  Cam^e  Institution  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  assist 
in  the  publication  or  to  take  over  the  publication  has  remained 
without  success,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  resources  of 
the  Society  or  on  private  contributions.  The  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Society  has  generously  promised  a  contribution  of  $ioo.  Nine 
additicmal  contributions  of  the  same  amount  would  enable  us  to  com- 
plete this  important  work,  that  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  unforgotten  founder  of  our  Society,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell. 

The  Editor  begs  to  revert  to  the  recommendation  made  a  year  2^0; 
namely,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  jointly  with  that  Association 
a  bibliographical  journal,  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  and  of  the  American  Anthropologi- 
cal Association;  this  publication  to  contain  the  bibliographical  record 
by  Professor  Chamberlain,  and  reviews.  If  the  Editor  may  be  allowed 
to  make  the  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  place  this  publication,  if  decided 
upon,  in  charge  of  Professor  Chamberlain,  to  be  assisted  by  a  number 
of  gendemen  who  have  in  recent  years  taken  particular  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  review  department  of  the  Journal,  —  Dr.  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  Dr.  Robert  Lowie,  and  others.  Financially  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  independent  journal  would  be  a  saving  for  both  societies, 
since  the  bibliography  is  now  printed  twice,  and  is  twice  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  individuals  who  are  members  of  both  Societies.  The 
Editor  would  further  suggest  that  this  journal  be  issued  as  a  quarterly; 
that  the  bibliography  be  divided  geographically,  as  it  is  now;  and  that 
the  report  on  each  division  be  made  to  cover  the  period  of  one  year; 
so  that,  for  instance,  ''America"  might  appear  in  April,  and  should 
cover  the  period  from  April  to  April;  "Africa,"  in  July,  and  should 
cover  the  period  from  July  to  July,  or  whatever  convenient  month 
may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Editor. 

The  Society  must  decide  what  to  do  with  the  plates  of  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  which  are  still  with 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     I  think  it  would  be  well  to  dispose 
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of  the  metal,  except  in  cases  of  numbers  of  which  there  are  less  than 
five  copies  in  stock.  These  might  be  held.  I  should  advise  referring 
this  matter  to  a  committee. 

Franz  Boas,  Editor. 

The  nominations  of  the  Council  for  the  officers  for  the  year  191 2 
were  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
their  election.    The  officers  are  as  follows: 

President,  John  A.  Lomax,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

First  Vice-President,  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor  of  Journal,  Professor  Franz  Boas,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Eliot  W.  Remick,  300  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Councillors.  For  three  years:  R.  H.  Lowie,  E.  K.  Putnam,  A.  M. 
Tozzer.  For  two  years:  P.  E.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  S.  A. 
Barrett.  For  one  year:  Phillips  Barry,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  A.  F.  Chamber- 
lain. Past  Presidents:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  John  R.  Swanton,  Henry 
M.  Belden.  Presidents  of  local  branches:  F.  W.  Putnam,  W.  F. 
Harris,  A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Robert 
A.  Law. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: — 

On  Storage  and  Disposal  of  Plates  and  Memoirs^  etc.:  Franz  Boas, 
Chairman;  C.  Peabody;  A.  M.  Tozzer. 

On  Plans  of  Work  in  Common  with  the  American  Anthropological 
Association:  C.  Peabody,  Chairman;  Stansbury  Hagar;  Clark  Wissler. 

Auditing  Committee:  The  Secretary  and  R.  B.  Dixon. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send  votes  of  thanks  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  their  kind  invitation  to  a  reception 
on  the  evening  of  December  28;  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  the  invitation  to  a  reception  on  the  evening  of 
December  27, 191 1,  and  for  their  hospitality  in  extending  the  privileges 
of  the  auditorium  as  a  place  of  meeting,  both  meetings  and  reception 
having  been  held  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  Secretary  was  empowered  to  act  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
was  held  on   Friday,   December  29.    Present:   Robert   H.   Lowie, 
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Roland  B.  Dixon,  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  and  Charles  Peabody.  A 
vote  was  taken,  on  the  invitation  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  to  co-operate  in  the  publication  of  a  separate  quarterly 
of  bibliography  and  literary  criticism.  The  vote  was  favorable,  and 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  as  Editor 
for  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Charles  Peabody,  Secretary, 
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NOTES  AND   QUERIES 

Some  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  Tales.  —  I  give  in  the  following  a  few  tales 
told  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandans  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in 
North  Dakota,  together  with  the  story  of  how  an  Hidatsa  name  was  acquired. 
The  stories  are  not  long  and  important  myths,  merely  simple  every-day  tales, 
such  as  are  told  to  the  children  by  the  old  grandfather  or  grandmother. 

The  first  three  of  the  stories  were  related  by  John  Hunts  Along,  a  young 
Hidatsa  Indian.  The  first  story  is  a  bit  of  more  or  less  modern  superstition. 
The  last  two  stories  were  told  by  James  Holding  Eagle,  a  young  Mandan. 

1.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Missouri  River  between 
Shell  Creek  and  Elbowoods  on  the  reservation.  The  old  people  say  that 
in  the  old  days  this  lake  was  very  deep.  In  those  times  there  were  people 
living  in  the  lake,  under  the  water.  Many  who  passed  there  would  hear  the 
sound  of  voices,  as  the  dwellers  in  the  lake  were  talking  or  singing.  Often 
also  dogs  were  heard  barking,  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  the  war-drum 
came  from  under  the  water  when  the  lake  people  were  having  their  dances. 

Now,  this  lake  is  only  a  few  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  places.  The  old 
people  say  that  one  of  the  missionaries  put  poison  into  the  lake,  and  either 
killed  the  people  there  or  made  them  go  away.  The  poison  also  made  the 
lake  dry  up  and  become  shallow. 

2.  A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  man  who  went  out  to  the  Bad  Lands  to 
catch  eagles.  He  went  up  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  dug  his  fxt  there. 
Then  he  got  in  and  arranged  the  covering  over  the  opening. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  waited  for  him,  and  he  did  not  come  back,  and 
finally  his  friends  went  out  to  look  for  him.  When  they  came  back,  they 
said  that  some  monster  had  come  up  through  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  had  seized  the  man,  and  had  pulled  him  down  under  ground.  He  was 
never  seen  again. 

3.  The  third  story  related  how  the  Indian  name  of  the  narrator,  The- 
Man-who-stands-up-in-the-Air,  was  acquired.  The  name  was  purchased 
from  the  man's  grandfather,  together  with  a  shield  painted  with  a  picture  of 
the  sun.    The  grandfather  obtained  the  name  in  the  following  manner:  — 

One  night  while  sleeping,  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  sun  standing  a  little 
way  above  the  western  horizon.  As  he  looked,  the  sun  became  a  man  stand- 
ing up  in  the  air,  and  talked  to  him.  The  Sun-Man  told  him  that  he  would 
help  him  in  all  that  he  undertook;  he  also  told  him  many  secrets,  and  told 
him  how  to  make  a  big  shield  with  the  sun  painted  on  it  for  his  medicine. 
When  the  grandfather  awoke,  he  took  his  name  from  this  Sun-Man,  and  he 
made  a  shield  as  the  man  had  directed. 

After  this  the  grandfather  became  a  great  medicine-man:  he  could  make  it 
rain  or  hail  whenever  he  wished,  and  he  could  go  into  a  fight  and  never  be 
injured  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Once  when  the  Sioux  were  defeating 
the  Hidatsa,  he  made  a  big  hail-storm  come  up,  which  so  frightened  and 
confused  the  Sioux  that  they  ran  away. 

4.  A  Skunk  was  travelling  along  his  trail.  At  the  other  end  a  Bear  was 
travelling,  going  toward  the  Skunk.     Neither  one  knew  that  the  other  was 
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on  the  trail.  They  met;  and  the  Skunk  said,  "You  are  on  my  trail.  Step 
to  one  side!"  The  Bear  said,  ''It  is  you  that  are  on  my  trail.  You  must 
step  aside."  The  Skunk  answered,  "No.  You  must  get  oflF."  Then  the 
Bear  said,  **  I  say,  you  must  leave  the  trail.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  eat  you  up." 
Then  the  Bear  began  singing,  "  You  are  the  one  who  is  in  my  road.  I  wonder 
if  skunk's  flesh  will  taste  bitter  or  sweet  if  I  eat  it!"  Then  the  Skunk  began 
to  sing,  "  I  wonder,  if  I  should  eat  bear-meat,  would  it  taste  bitter  or  sweet!" 
Then  the  Skunk  cast  his  scent  in  the  Bear's  eyes.  The  Bear  began  to  cry 
out,  and  pluck  at  his  eyes,  and  he  got  off  the  trail.  Then  the  Skunk  went  on. 
5.  Some  men  went  out  one  time  to  get  into  pits  to  catch  war-eagles.  As 
they  were  returning  toward  evening,  one  man  stopped  on  the  way  and  sat 
down.  As  he  was  looking  around,  he  saw  an  eagle  chasing  a  rabbit.  The 
rabbit  was  running  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  and  every  little  while  the 
eagle  would  make  a  swoop  for  him.  At  each  swoop  the  eagle  would  come 
nearer  to  catching  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit  kept  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  the  man;  and  as  the  eagle  made  a  last  great  swoop,  the  rabbit  jumped  into 
the  man's  lap,  and  the  eagle  failed  to  get  him.  Then  the  Eagle  said  to  the 
man,  "Put  him  down!  I  am  hungry  and  want  to  eat  him."  The  Rabbit 
said  to  the  man,  "5>ave  me!  If  you  do,  I  will  make  you  very  renowned." 
Then  the  Eagle  said,  "Put  him  down!  I  will  help  you.  Whatever  I  say 
is  true.  My  feet  never  touch  the  ground;  and  whatever  I  undertake,  I 
never  fail  in  it."  The  Rabbit  answereed,  "  It  is  true  that  my  feet  are  on  the 
ground;  but  whatever  I  attempt,  I  too  succeed  in."  And  the  man  saved 
the  Rabbit,  and  the  Rabbit  made  him  powerful,  and  always  helped  him  in 
times  of  trouble. 

Gborgb  F.  Will. 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  PAPAGO  INDIANS 

BY  HENRIETTE  ROTHSCHILD  KROEBER 

The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent  Papago  of  the  same 
State  and  of  Sonora,  are  regarded  as  distinct  tribes,  but  are  said  by 
themselves  to  be  so  nearly  identical  in  language  and  customs,  that 
they  seem  to  go  back  to  a  common  origin  of  no  great  antiquity.  All 
that  is  known  of  their  mythology  points  to  similar  close  affiliations. 
The  largest  collection  of  traditions  assembled,  though  it  is  clearly 
only  an  outline,  is  by  Frank  Russell,  from  the  Pima.^  An  older  sketch 
is  by  Grossman.*  Further  information  as  to  the  beliefs  of  the  same 
tribe  is  given  by  Bancroft*  and  the  writer.*  The  Papago  live  in  more 
forbidding  and  less  accessible  localities,  and  less  is  known  of  them. 
Davidson  •  provides  a  distorted  account  of  their  creation  story,  which 
Bancroft*  repeats,  and  the  author  has  contributed  "Coyote  Tales" 
to  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.^  The  traditions  now  presented 
were  obtained  from  Juan  Dolores,  an  educated  full-blood  member  of 
the  tribe.  It  appears,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  first  story  tallies 
with  the  others  mentioned,  that  both  Pimas  and  Papagos  possess  an 
important  and  interesting  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  them- 
selves, in  which  many  incidents  are  told  in  the  same  form,  and  in  which 
Earth-Maker  or  Earth-Doctor  and  Older-Brother  are  the  leading 
personages  or  gods,  with  Coyote  filling  a  different  and  subsidiary  place. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  CREATION  MYTH 

In  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  and  water.  The 
darkness,  the  water,  and  the  air  composed  the  whole  universe.    As 

>  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  3-390  (1908).  See 
pp.  206-350. 

*  F.  E.  Grossman,  "The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona."  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1871 
(1873).  pp.  407-419. 

*  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  vol.  iU  (1883).  pp.  78-80. 

*  "Pima  Tales."  in  American  Anthropologist,  new  series,  vol.  x  (1908),  pp.  231-235. 

*  Report  cf  the  Commissioner  c/  Indian  Affairs,  1865.  pp.  131-133. 
•Work  dted,  pp.  75-77. 

WoL  zxii  (1909). 
VOL.  XXV. — ^NO.  96. — 7  95 
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they  came  together,  wherever  they  met,  the  friction  of  these  bodies, 
the  darkness  and  the  water,  finally  produced  a  living  being,  which  lay 
upon  the  water  and  was  carried  from  place  to  place.  Whatever 
formed  this  being  also  fed  it,  and  it  grew  until  it  became  a  great  man. 
He  became  our  "Older-Brother,"  the  first-bom. 

After  he  became  a  man,  he  saw  that  there  was  a  substance  gathering 
around  him,  the  bubbles  or  scum  which  always  gather  around  an 
object  in  the  water.  He  took  some  of  that  and  made  it  into  earth- 
worms. He  sent  them  around  to  gather  up  the  stuff  he  had  seen  and 
had  already  gathered  around  himself.  They  went  about  and  gathered 
and  gathered,  and  left  it  all  around  him.  They  kept  on  piling  up  and 
piling  up.  Finally  he  found  himself  on  a  little  piece  of  dry  land.  So 
he  kept  on  sending  them  out,  and  they  kept  on  piling  this  and  piling  it. 
That  was  the  way  he  made  the  earth.  First  he  made  the  earthworms, 
and  they  made  the  earth. 

After  the  earth  was  made,  it  kept  on  floating.  It  had  no  steady 
place.  So  Older-Brother  made  spiders,  and  sent  them  all  around  to 
tie  the  earth  down.  So  they  went  around  and  made  their  web,  and 
tied  the  earth  and  left  it  on  the  water.  Then  the  earth  had  a  steady 
place. 

He  made  the  people  and  all  kinds  of  things  to  grow.  At  that  time  all 
animals  and  birds  were  people.  It  is  told  that  many  things,  when 
first  made,  did  not  work  right,  and  had  to  be  changed  or  made  over. 

The  people  called  for  light.  They  gathered  around.  He  had  told 
them  the  names  of  other  things;  and  when  they  called  for  light,  they 
asked  what  name  they  should  give  it  when  it  came.  They  tried 
different  names.  One  said  to  call  it  **a  long  time.**  After  they  had 
already  decided  to  call  it  this.  Coyote  said  he  had  a  better  name.  He 
wanted  them  to  call  it  by  a  name  meaning  '*to  go  over,  to  climb  up.'* 
But  they  would  not  accept  that  word,  and  they  took  the  first  name, 
which  means  "day**  now,  and  also  means  "a  long  time.*'  So  the  sun 
came  up.  The  first  time  it  came  up,  it  was  very  hot,  for  it  was  too 
dose  to  the  earth.  Then  the  next  time  they  put  it  farther  away,  and 
it  W21S  too  far.  Then  they  brought  it  down.  They  said  to  put  it  away 
over  on  one  side,  and  that  did  not  work.  It  only  gave  them  light 
in  a  certain  place  and  in  no  other  place.  Finally,  after  moving  it 
around  to  various  positions,  they  got  it  in  the  place  it  is  now.  Then 
Older-Brother  made  the  moon  and  the  stars  come  up  to  give  light 
after  the  sun  goes  down. 

After  a  while  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  some  things  that 
had  been  made,  and  thought  they  should  be  different,  so  that  they 
might  get  along  better.  For  instance,  the  rattlesnake  had  teeth ;  but 
they  were  like  a  little  plant  now  called  rattlesnake-weed,  which  is 
sharp  on  top,  but  bends  easily  when  touched.     In  the  evenings  the 
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children  would  go  out  and  get  a  snake  and  throw  it  around,  chasing 
one  another.  Of  course  it  would  bite,  but  did  not  hurt.  The  poor 
snake  never  slept  because  the  children  always  threw  it  around.  It 
used  to  cry  all  night.  So  it  called  upon  Older-Brother  to  give  it  some 
way  to  protect  itself.  Older-Brother  came  down.  The  people  gathered 
together;  and  after  they  had  been  singing  four  nights,  they  were  to 
wait  on  the  fourth  morning  when  the  sun  came  up.  Sun-rays  look  like 
sharp  points.  It  is  said  that  Older-Brother  took  the  ends  of  the  sun- 
beams and  mixed  them  with  something  in  the  water,  and  put  it  on  the 
rattlesnake's  teeth.  So  it  is  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  sun  which 
kills  a  person  when  the  rattlesnake  bites.  After  he  put  the  water  on 
the  snake's  teeth,  they  became  poisoned;  and  he  announced  this  to 
the  people,  and  said  that  the  snake  was  from  that  time  more  dangerous, 
and  nobody  was  to  pick  it  up.  So  from  that  time  on  the  snake  has 
been  poisonous. 

After  he  had  made  the  people,  all  animals,  birds,  and  so  on,  they 
began  to  multiply,  and  the  big  things  walked  over  the  little  things. 
They  gathered  together  and  called  Older-Brother  to  come  down  and 
help  them  out.  So  he  came  down.  He  gathered  them  together.  He 
left  it  to  the  people  to  decide  what  they  were  going  to  do,  how  the 
smaller  people  were  to  live.  Then  he  divided  them  off,  and  told  how 
certain  people  were  to  live  in  certain  houses.  He  put  them  off  in 
different  places, — some  in  the  mountains,  some  in  trees,  and  so  on. 
They  were  all  told  where  they  were  to  be  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
others.  Finally  a  little  Worm  said  that  he  was  so  small,  that  big 
things  stepped  on  him,  and  he  could  not  run  fsist  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  that,  after  a  thing  had 
lived  long  enough,  it  died  or  went  to  some  other  place.  They  did  not 
know  what  "to  die"  W2is;  but  he  said  it  was  ''never  to  be  on  this 
earth  again."  But  the  people  said  that  those  who  had  lived  long 
enough  here  were  to  be  put  into  some  other  place.  Then  the  question 
was  if  this  other  place  would  not  be  filled  up  also.  In  speaking  of 
where  this  place  is,  the  Indians  generally  say  that  it  is  in  the  east,  under 
the  rising  sun.  After  they  leave  the  place  where  they  have  lived, 
they  are  forever  singing  and  dancing  in  the  east.  They  join  hands, 
and  the  circle  gets  lai^er  and  larger  as  the  new  people  come;  and  they 
keep  on  going  around  and  around,  singing  and  dancing.  The  sur- 
rounding country  contains  all  things  they  like  to  eat,  such  as  cactus- 
fruit  and  all  kinds  of  game.  When  they  speak  of  a  person  about  to  die^ 
they  say,  "  He  is  going  after  the  cactus-fruit  in  the  east."  Sometimes 
they  say,  "He  is  going  to  join  in  the  singing." 

After  they  had  decided  that  people  should  die  and  leave  this  place 
^en  they  had  lived  here  a  long  time,  there  grew  up  a  great  many  who 
did  wonderful  things,  such  21s  Rain,  Wind,  and  Coyote.    There  was  a 
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wise  man  in  tiie  east  who  had  a  fine  daughter.  Young  men  from  all 
over  the  country  came  to  see  this  girl,  but  she  would  not  marry  any 
of  them.  One  of  these  wise  men  had  a  son,  and  he  gave  his  boy  a  talk 
before  he  started  out  to  see  the  giri.  The  son  staid  there  with  the  girl, 
but  could  not  bring  her  home.  But  she  had  a  baby,  and  he  took  the 
child  with  him.  When  he  came  to  his  village,  he  left  the  baby  over 
the  hill  and  went  home.  He  told  his  father  how  he  had  lived  with 
the  woman,  but  she  would  not  come  home  witii  him;  and  that  she  had 
had  a  little  baby,  and  he  had  brought  it,  but  left  it  over  the  hill.  His 
father  already  knew  all  this.  He  told  his  son  to  go  back  and  bring  the 
baby.  The  young  man  went  back,  and  found  the  baby  crying.  He 
staid  a  long  time,  but  would  not  pick  up  the  baby,  and  at  last  went  back 
and  left  it.  He  thought  that  if  his  wife  did  not  like  him  enough  to 
come  with  him,  he  would  not  bring  the  baby  home.  He  would  leave 
it  there.  So  he  went  home  alone.  And  his  father  sent  him  back 
again.  When  he  got  there  a  second  time,  he  saw  that  the  earth  all 
around  the  baby  was  moist.  It  was  the  baby's  tears  running  down 
and  making  the  earth  moist.  He  looked  at  that,  and  thought  that  it 
was  wonderful.  He  staid  there  a  long  time,  but  could  not  pick  up 
the  baby,  and  went  back  once  more.  His  father  sent  him  a  third 
time;  and  the  third  time  he  arrived,  he  saw  a  little  stream  of  water 
running  down  from  where  the  baby  was.  And  the  fourth  time  he 
went,  he  saw  that  the  water  was  coming  all  around  where  the  baby  was. 
It  was  coming  up.  And  he  went  back  and  told  his  father  what  he  had 
seen.  So  they  went  to  prepare.  The  father  said  that  there  would  be 
a  flood  that  would  cover  the  whole  earth.  And  he  told  the  people 
that  the  water  was  going  to  cover  the  earth;  so  the  different  things 
began  to  call  upon  their  Older-Brother  to  save  them. 

Older-Brother  came  down  and  made  a  pot  out  of  grease-wood  for 
himself.  Coyote  came  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  to 
save  himself.  He  told  him,  if  he  could  make  one  like  that  to  get 
inside  of,  it  would  be  all  right.  So  Coyote  went  to  work  and  made 
.  one  like  it.  The  Humming-Bird  asked  what  he  should  do  to  save 
himself.  Older-Brother  told  him  to  fly  up  and  hang  on  the  heavens. 
So  he  flew  up  there.  The  Woodpecker  was  told  to  hang  up  there  also. 
When  the  water  reached  the  tail  of  the  Woodpecker,  he  began  to  cry; 
but  the  Humming-Bird  told  him  that  he  need  not  cry,  because  he  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two  and  he  was  not  crying,  and,  as  Older-Brother 
had  said  they  would  be  all  right,  they  would  be. 

Before  Coyote  and  Older-Brother  went  into  their  "houses,"  they 
said,  that,  according  as  they  came  out  first,  they  were  to  be  related 
to  each  other.  After  the  water  went  down,  Older-Brother  came  out 
first.  Coyote  came  out  later,  and  went  around  and  looked  all  over, 
and  saw  the  tracks  of  little  birds.    He  followed  them  around  to  say 
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that  he  had  come  out  first,  so  that  they  might  be  some  relation  to  him. 
He  did  not  find  them,  but  finally  met  Older-Brother,  and  tried  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  to  be  Older-Brother  because  he  had  come  out  first. 
He  told  him  how  many  things  he  had  seen  already.  Of  course,  Older- 
Brother  would  not  believe  him. 

Older-Brother  and  Coyote  walked  around,  and  finally  decided  to 
make  some  more  people.  Coyote  was  to  help.  They  made  them  out 
of  mud,  and  put  them  aside  to  dry.  After  a  certain  day,  they  were  to 
come  to  life.  On  this  day  Coyote  and  Older-Brother  went  to  see  them ; 
and  they  had  already  come  to  life,  and  were  speaking  to  one  another. 
They  were  people  as  we  see  them  now.  Then  they  decided  to  make 
others.  Coyote  sat  over  to  one  side  and  made  some.  He  did  not 
make  them  right.  He  would  have  one  leg  or  one  arm  missing.  He 
put  them  away  to  dry;  and  after  a  certain  day,  tiiey  were  to  speak. 
When  the  day  came  that  they  were  to  speak,  they  both  went  over  to 
see  them.  When  Older-Brother  saw  how  they  were  made,  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  mixed  with  his  people.  He  gathered  them  up  and 
threw  them  over  to  the  other  side  (in  another  world)  to  live  by  them- 
selves. 

THE  UNDECIDED  RACE 

There  once  lived  an  old  woman  who  had  to  care  for  two  little  boys 
whose  father  and  mother  had  died  and  left  them  to  her.  In  some 
mysterious  way  the  boys  grew  up,  true  and  obedient  to  the  old  woman. 
They  followed  all  the  teachings  of  the  old  woman.  And  they  were 
well  liked  by  all  the  people,  because  they  were  brave,  good  hunters, 
and  good  runners,  —  things  which  were  required,  at  that  time,  of  all 
good  men.  Many  girls  of  marriageable  age  spoke  well  of  the  boys 
in  the  hearing  of  the  old  woman;  but  the  old  woman  said  nothing. 
She  thought  the  boys  were  too  young  yet  to  be  married,  until  one 
day  she  went  for  water  to  the  pond.  At  the  pond  she  found  a  very 
good-looking  girl.  The  girl  took  the  earthenware  jar  or  olla  down 
from  the  old  woman's  head.  She  filled  it  with  water  and  set  it  to  one 
side,  and  said,  "Remember  me,  grandmother,  when  you  are  to  choosy 
a  wife  for  one  of  your  boys.  And  I  should  be  glad  if  some  day  I  might 
have  a  chance  to  come  and  stay  with  you  to  do  the  work  which  you 
are  now  doing."  The  old  woman  was  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  girl  and  with  what  she  said,  and  she  told  the  girl  to  choose 
one  of  the  boys.  But  the  girl  said  she  could  not  choose,  for  she  cared 
for  one  as  much  as  the  other;  the  boys  both  being  good-looking  and 
young,  and  both  good  hunters  and  brave.  The  old  woman  said  she 
could  not  decide  to  which  one  to  give  the  girl,  because  she  loved  one 
as  much  as  the  other,  and  to  give  the  girl  to  otie  would  offend  the  other. 
But  she  said,  *'You  remain  here,  and  wait  for  the  boys.  I  will  go 
home  and  tell  them  to  run  a  race  from  there  to  this  pond,  and  whoever 
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wins  the  race  will  be  the  one  to  marry  you."  The  girl  staid,  and  the 
old  woman  went  home.  She  gave  her  boys  a  long  talk,  telling  them 
that  she  was  now  old,  could  not  do  the  work,  and  that  she  had  found  a 
fine-looking  girl,  who  spoke  well,  and  whom  she  liked,  and  she  could 
not  decide  which  one  to  give  her  to.  This  was  the  only  way  to  decide 
which  one  was  to  marry  her,  as  she  loved  the  boys  and  did  not  want  to 
offend  either.  The  race  was  already  won;  for  the  boy  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  teachings  best,  and  had  got  up  each  morning  and  run  a 
training-race,  would  surely  be  the  best  runner,  and  so  win. 

So  after  she  said  this,  she  sent  them  out  to  run  the  race.  As  they 
were  both  good  runners,  they  staid  together  until  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  girl.  In  this  race  (at  the  present  time)  they  run,  and 
throw  a  wooden  ball  with  the  foot;  and  the  one  who  places  the  ball 
across  the  line  (in  this  case,  to  where  the  girl  stood)  wins,  even  though 
he  may  be  behind  in  the  race.  When  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
girl,  the  oldest  one  got  ahead  a  little;  but  the  boy  behind,  not  having 
thrown  his  ball  as  far  as  the  other,  reached  it  first,  and  threw  it  across 
the  line.  When  the  older  had  got  ahead,  he  had  thrown  his  ball,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  girl.  Then  the  younger  one  threw 
the  ball  where  the  girl  stood,  and  she  picked  it  up  and  hid  it  in  her 
dress.  Now,  when  the  boys  came  up,  they  quarrelled  about  who 
had  won  the  race.  The  older  was  ahead,  but  the  younger  from  behind 
had  thrown  the  ball  to  where  the  girl  was.  So  they  quarrelled.  The 
girl  was  as  much  puzzled  as  ever  over  which  one  to  choose.  She  said, 
**I  will  keep  this  ball  until  you  find  out  from  your  grandmother  to 
which  one  I  belong,  and  then  I  will  return  the  ball."  So  the  boys 
went  home,  and  told  their  grandmother  how  they  came  out  in  the  race. 
The  grandmother  could  not  decide,  either.  It  was  a  puzzle.  Both 
seemed  to  have  won.  The  grandmother  said,  "  Perhaps  it  is  not  time 
for  either  one  of  you  to  be  married.  There  are  yet  many  girls  as 
good-looking  as  she  is,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  shall  find  one."  So 
neither  married. 

,  In  those  days,  when  a  boy  and  girl  were  to  be  married,  a  place  in 
the  house  was  fixed  for  them  to  sleep.  The  boy  must  stay  there  four 
nights  before  he  could  take  the  girl  home,  or  before  he  could  be  received 
into  the  family.  If  he  was  to  live  with  the  girl's  parents,  he  would  stay 
four  nights;  and  then  early  in  the  morning  he  would  go  back  home,  or 
go  hunting.  But  after  four  nights,  he  was  received  into  the  family, 
or  could  take  the  girl  home. 

When  the  girl  told  her  parents  what  had  happened,  they  made  the 
place  ready  for  her.  There  she  slept  for  four  nights,  but  nobody  came. 
The  girl  still  had  the  ball,  as  she  had  said  she  would  keep  it  until  one 
of  the  boys  came,  after  the  grandmother  had  decided  which  had  won 
the  race;  but  as  the  old  woman  could  not  decide,  no  one  came.     And 
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then  it  happened  that  in  time  she  found  she  was  going  to  have  a 
child. 

When  the  old  woman  heard  about  this,  she  went  to  the  place  to  see 
if  the  child  would  in  any  way  resemble  one  of  her  boys,  so  that  she 
could  give  the  girl  to  one.  But  when  the  child  was  born,  she  saw, 
that,  while  in  all  other  respects  it  looked  like  a  man,  its  fingers  and 
toes  were  long  claws,  more  like  those  of  a  wildcat  or  some  other  animal. 

The  girl  and  her  parents  raised  the  child.  When  it  got  so  that  it 
could  play  with  other  children,  it  used  to  make  them  cry  by  scratching 
them,  and  there  were  many  quarrels  between  the  mother  of  the  strange 
child  and  other  women.  The  child  grew  worse  and  worse  as  it  grew 
older,  until  one  night,  at  one  of  the  gatherings  which  the  people  had 
in  those  times,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  man  called  the  "smoke- 
keeper,"  to  decide  questions  of  importance,  the  men  said  that  this 
thing  of  scratching  the  children  was  getting  so  bad  that  it  seemed  that 
in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be  trouble,  because  the  child  had 
grown  now.  In  some  way  they  must  rid  themselves  of  it.  Then 
the  old  man,  the  father  of  the  girl,  told  his  daughter  to  take  the  child 
away.  If  it  were  left  there,  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  be  killed, 
anyhow. 

So  one  night  the  young  woman  led  the  boy  straight  south.  In  the 
morning  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  open  desert.  But  she  kept  on 
going  and  going,  until  by  noon  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
There  she  saw  the  heat-waves  rising  from  the  ground ;  and  she  stopped, 
and  said,  **My  boy,  you  see  the  heat-waves.  Beyond  that  is  where 
your  father  lives."  She  told  him  that  this  waving  was  the  strength  of 
his  father.  His  father  lay  and  breathed.  This  was  his  breath.  *'  Be- 
yond that  you  will  find  him,"  she  said.  "Go  and  see  him.  And  if 
any  time  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  know  where  I  am.  But  it  is  danger- 
ous for  you  to  live  with  me  any  longer."  And  there  she  left  the  boy, 
telling  him  to  go  beyond  the  wave  of  heat  and  find  his  father. 

The  boy  went,  and  the  waving  of  heat  kept  on  ahead  of  him  the  same 
distance.  Late  in  the  day  he  came  to  the  south  end  of  the  desert. 
There  he  could  not  see  the  waves  any  more,  so  he  looked  back  and  saw 
them  behind  him.  Then  he  turned  around  and  went  back,  thinking  he 
had  passed  the  place;  but  he  could  not  find  his  father. 

As  he  had  come  one  way  and  did  not  find  his  father,  he  thought  he 
would  go  another  way.  To  one  side  of  this  plain  there  is  a  little 
mountain  rising  directly  from  the  level  country.  He  came  to  this 
mountain  after  sundown,  and  went  up.  He  found  a  great  cave.^ 
After  four  turns  he  came  to  a  little  round  place,  something  like  a  house. 
At  the  back  of  this  cave  he  found  a  little  fireplace;  and  to  one  side,  a 
little  hole  used  for  pounding  mesquite-beans.  As  he  saw  these  things, 
1  This  cave  U  still  to  be  found  as  described. 
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he  thought  this  must  be  the  place  where  his  father  lived,  though  his 
father  was  not  there.  Every  morning  after  that,  he  used  to  go  out;;, 
and  he  would  see  the  waving  of  heat  over  at  one  side.  Because  his 
mother  had  told  him  that  that  was  the  strength  of  his  father,  and 
beyond  that  he  could  find  his  father,  he  used  to  follow  the  thing  around, 
but  never  found  his  father.  But  because  he  always  saw  this  thing 
about  the  place,  he  thought  his  father  must  be  there,  and  staid  there 
every  night. 

Where  this  mountain  is,  there  is  a  village,  —  about  five  miles  away 
from  where  the  boy  lived.  The  story  was  told  in  this  village  that 
something  had  been  taking  away  the  children.  In  time  it  was  found 
out  that  something  that  lived  up  in  the  mountain  came  down  at  night 
and  took  the  children  away.  That  was  the  way  the  boy  was  living. 
He  was  a  cannibal.  He  lived  on  human  flesh.  Elxaggerated  stories 
were  told,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  cave  was  a  big  hole  in  which  the 
children  were  placed  by  this  thing,  and  mashed.  The  people  finally 
decided  to  find  out  what  this  was  that  was  carrying  away  the  children. 
So  they  called  up  the  medicine-men.  They  sang  four  nights.  On  the 
fourth  night,  in  the  evening,  they  said  that  this  thing,  whatever  it  was, 
that  was  taking  away  their  children,  was  nothing  like  an  animal  that 
did  not  understand,  but  it  was  one  of  their  own  people,  and  could  be, 
if  they  wished,  brought  down  to  the  village.  So  they  sent  somebody 
there  to  bring  him  down.  A  young  man  was  sent,  with  instructions  to 
tell  this  person  that  they  were  having  a  good  time,  and  he,  being  im- 
portant, was  asked  to  come  and  take  part  and  give  them  some  of  his 
songs,  this  being  the  custom  when  visitors  came  from  other  villages. 

So,  when  they  brought  him  down  that  night,  they  gave  him  some- 
thing to  smoke  to  make  him  sleep.  As  the  pipe  was  passed  froxn  one  to 
another  of  the  old  people,  they  only  pretended  to  smoke  it;  but  when 
it  came  to  him,  he  really  smoked,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  So  he 
fell  asleep  in  this  gathering,  and  they  picked  him  up  and  carried  him 
back  to  the  cave.  They  piled  up  wood  in  the  four  turns,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  When  this  began  to  bum,  he  woke  up.  He  ran  from  one  side 
of  the  cave  to  the  other,  and  jumped  up  and  bumped  his  head  against 
the  top.  He  shook  the  cave  so  hard,  that  they  were  afraid  he  would 
come  out;  and  they  called  on  the  "Older-Brother"  (Great  Spirit)  to 
help  them.  So  Older-Brother  came  and  put  his  foot  on  top  of  the 
cave,  and  held  it  down  until  the  monster  died.  The  footprint  of 
Older-Brother  is  still  said  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cave,  and  there  is 
a  crack  in  the  cave  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  that  time. 

STORY  OF  THE  WIND  AND  RAIN 

In  a  village  where  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  had  power  to 
do  wonderful  things,  there  lived  a  certain  wise  man.    This  man  was 
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different  from  the  people  who  had  the  great  powers.  He  was  only- 
wise  in  understanding  things.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter.  He 
brought  up  this  girl  to  what  he  thought  was  a  perfect  woman.  She 
would  never  laugh  at  foolish  things;  but  she  had  great  power  to  make 
other  people  laugh.  She  would  make  other  people  laugh  at  foolish 
things  she  would  say,  to  see  how  small  their  minds  were. 

So  this  man  said  that  the  girl  could  marry  if  she  found  anybody  that 
would  please  her.  Formerly  girls  married  to  please  their  parents,  but 
this  girl  could  marry  the  one  that  pleased  her  the  most.  In  order  that 
she  might  decide  whom  to  marry,  different  ones  would  come  to  her. 
She  would  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  little  foolish  things,  and  they 
would  laugh,  and  so  they  lost  their  chance.  She  did  not  want  them. 
She  wanted  to  find  somebody  that  would  please  her  so  much  that  she 
could  laugh. 

A  Whip-poor-will  came  to  see  her.  He  was  very  good-looking.  He 
came  on  the  strength  of  his  good  looks,  thinking  they  would  please  her. 
But  that  was  not  what  she  was  looking  for.  She  started  to  tell  him 
something,  and  he  b^an  to  laugh.  When  he  laughed,  his  mouth  went 
far  back,  as  it  is  now,  and  never  got  any  smaller;  and  he  became 
ashamed  of  himself  and  went  away. 

Coyote  came  to  see  the  girl,  and  tried  to  make  her  laugh  at  a  few 
silly  things  he  had  to  say,  but  was  unsuccessful.  And  so  many  others 
failed  in  the  same  way. 

A  group  of  young  men  in  the  village  were  talking  of  these  things 
one  day  when  the  girl  came  by.  Whirlwind  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  village.  These  young  men  called  upon  him  to  do  something 
as  the  girl  came  by.  She  came  out  of  the  house.  The  wind  began 
to  blow;  and  before  realizing  it,  she  knew  it  was  the  Whirlwind  coming 
towards  her;  and  he  came  right  where  she  was,  and  twisted  her  clothes, 
and  she  was  exposed  to  the  young  men.  That  was  what  they  wanted 
when  they  had  called  on  Whirlwind.  The  girl  cried,  and  went  back 
to  the  house.  Her  father  got  angry  at  this.  He  knew  that  it  was 
done  by  the  Whirlwind.    Whirlwind  was  told  to  leave  the  village. 

Rain  was  a  good  friend  to  Whirlwind.  Rain  was  blind ;  and  wherever 
Whirlwind  went,  he  had  to  lead  his  friend.  So  when  the  old  man 
became  angry,  and  said  that  Whirlwind  had  to  leave  the  village, 
Whirlwind  left  the  village  and  took  his  friend  with  him.  Where  he 
went,  nobody  knew.  He  was  gone  four  years.  During  that  time 
there  was  no  rain,  and  there  was  no  wind.  And  they  gathered  to- 
gether, and  called  upon  different  animals  to  help  them  find  the  rain 
and  the  wind.  They  called  upon  Coyote;  and  he  went  around  the 
vill^es,  nosing  along,  smelling  the  different  roads  and  paths  and  trails 
an  about  the  villages  and  mountains.  In  four  days  he  returned  home, 
and  said  he  could  not  find  the  rain  and  the  wind.    They  called  upon 
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the  Buzzard;  and  he  flew  around  over  the  mountains,  looking  all 
over,  and  in  four  days  he  returned  home,  but  he  could  not  find  the 
rain  and  the  wind.  They  called  upon  the  Bear.  He  went  over  the 
mountains,  turning  over  great  heavy  things,  such  as  logs  and  rocks, 
and  went  into  caves  and  different  places.  In  four  days  he  returned 
home  without  finding  the  rain  and  the  wind. 

They  called  upon  a  certain  little  Bird,  a  little  larger  than  the  hum- 
ming-bird, but  without  its  long  tail  and  bill.  As  this  little  Bird  started 
out  of  the  village,  he  took  a  stick  and  tied  one  of  his  down-feathers  to  it. 
As  he  flew  into  the  first  of  the  bushes,  he  held  out  this  little  stick 
everywhere  he  went.  He  would  look  at  the  down  as  it  hung  on  the 
stick,  and  it  did  not  move.  And  everywhere  he  flew,  he  carried  this 
little  stick;  and  the  down  hung  there  and  wouldn't  move.  One  day, 
somewhere  in  the  east,  he  put  out  this  little  stick,  and  he  saw  the 
down  begin  to  move  a  little.  He  flew  around  here  and  there,  and 
finally  he  saw  which  way  this  down  began  to  move,  and  he  knew  from 
where  the  wind  was  coming.  He  alighted  at  a  place  where  there  were 
green  grass  and  flowers  and  trees,  and  a  little  stream  of  running  water. 
He  followed  this  little  stream  of  water,  and  came  to  a  big  cave.  There 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  fire;  and  on  one  side  was  the  Rain,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  the  Whirlwind.  They  were  both  asleep.  He  took  one 
of  the  coals  and  put  it  on  Rain's  back.  The  coal  sizzled  and  went 
out.  He  took  another  one  and  put  it  on  his  back,  and  again  it 
sizzled  and  went  out.  He  did  this  four  times.  The  fourth  time  Rain 
woke  up. 

The  little  Bird  told  him  that  for  these  four  years  the  people  had  had 
no  rain  and  no  wind.  There  was  no  food  and  no  water,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  return.  Rain  told  him  that  he  could  not  return  unless 
his  friend  went  along  with  him.  So  he  had  to  wake  up  Whirlwind. 
Whirlwind  said  that  although  they  sent  him  away,  if  they  now  wished 
to  have  him  back  as  one  of  his  people,  he  would  return.  The  little 
Bird  went  back. 

It  was  after  four  years  he  returned.  He  told  them  that  in  the  east 
there  was  a  most  beautiful  spot,  where  they  had  green  grass  and  flowers, 
and  all  kinds  of  little  springs,  and  that  there  he  had  found  Rain  and 
Whirlwind.  But  they  both  thought  themselves  so  important  that 
they  would  not  return.  The  people  had  to  send  again.  They  had 
to  call  for  them  four  times;  and  the  fourth  time  Rain  and  Whirlwind 
said,  **A11  right,  we  will  come  along."  Then  they  started  out.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  blow.  Thus  it  was  on 
the  first  day  after  they  started  out.  It  came  closer  and  closer;  and 
on  the  fourth  day  the  wind  was  there,  and  there  was  a  great  wind- 
storm with  dust.  After  this  wind  had  passed,  there  came  the  rain; 
and  it  rained  and  rained  and  rained.    They  went  all  over  the  country, 
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and  then  they  returned  home.  After  this,  whenever  the  people  wished 
rain,  they  had  to  call  on  these  two,  and  they  would  come  at  certain 
times.  Whenever  Whirlwind  came,  he  had  to  lead  his  friend  along, 
because  Rain  was  blind  and  he  had  to  follow. 

They  say  there  used  to  be  more  rain  in  Arizona,  because  they  do  not 
call  on  the  rain  any  more. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BULU  TALES  FROM  KAMERUN,  WEST  AFRICA 

BY  ADOLPH   N.   KRUG 
I.    **AS  YOU  CONTEST  IN  WRESTLING,  REMEMBER  THE  RIVER  YOM  " 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  youth  who  surpassed  everybody  in 
wrestling;  so  that,  as  often  as  he  wrestled,  he  threw  people  down. 
They  usually  went  to  wrestling-matches  across  the  river  Yom.  As 
thus  they  went  to  a  wrestling-match  again  on  a  certain  day,  the  youth 
repeatedly  threw  many  people  in  wrestling.  It  was  their  custom, 
when  they  went  to  wrestling-matches,  not  to  tarry  very  long,  because 
the  river  Yom  very  often  rose  in  flood. 

As  thus  they  went  again,  they  and  other  people  with  them,  the 
youth  wrestled,  and  kept  on  wrestling  and  throwing  people  down  in 
the  contest,  but  never  once  did  he  remember  that  the  river  Yom  might 
rise  in  flood.  Therefore  his  brother  kept  calling  to  him  repeatedly 
through  a  trumpet,  "As  you  contest  in  wrestling,  remember  the  river 
Yom." 

At  that  time  he  again  threw  a  man  so  that  the  man  broke  his  leg. 
Immediately  the  wrestiing-match  broke  up,  and  they  fled  with  all 
possible  speed,  but  they  found  that  the  river  Yom  was  in  flood.  The 
people  pursued  them,  and  came  upon  them  and  slew  them. 

This  story  is  true  to  real  life,  therefore  the  people  have  narrated  it. 

2.  THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Elephant  went  on  a  journey, 
and  they  said  one  to  the  other,  "Let  us  go  and  visit  Zambe,  the  son 
ofMebe'e!" 

Thereupon  they  started  on  their  journey;  and  when  they  came  to 
a  river,  they  stopped  and  took  a  bath.  When  they  had  finished 
taking  a  bath,  the  Tortoise  b^an,  and  said  to  the  Elephant,  "Come, 
my  friend ,  we  will  take  new  names  for  ourselves !  * '  When  the  Elephant 
therefore  asked  him,  "What  names  shall  we  take?"  the  Tortoise  began, 
and  said,  "My  name  is  'Guests,  go  to  the  house;"  but  the  Elephant 
was  named  ** Guests,  remain  seated."  After  this  the  Tortoise  said, 
"Now  we  have  finished  taking  new  names  for  ourselves,  therefore  we 
will  do  after  this  manner:  when  we  have  arrived  in  town,  and  you 
hear  the  people  call,  'Guests,  go  to  the  house,'  then  they  are  calling 
me,  the  Tortoise;  but  if  you  hear  them  call,  'Guests,  remain  seated,' 
then  they  are  calling  the  Elephant." 

When  they  had  thus  finished  taking  new  names,  they  left  the  river- 
crossing,  and  came  to  the  village.    Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  was 
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greatly  surprised,  and  said,  "Great  guests  have  come  to  my  village." 
So  he  killed  a  fowl  and  gave  it  to  a  woman  to  cook,  and  the  woman 
prepared  and  cooked  it.  After  this  Zambe  called  a  boy,  and  said  to 
him,  **Go  and  call  my  guests  from  the  palaver-house."  The  boy 
accordingly  went  to  the  palaver-house,  and  called  out,  **  Guests,  go  to 
the  house!"  The  Tortoise  thereupon  quickly  arose,  saying,  "They 
have  called  me  by  my  name; "  and  he  said  to  his  children,  "  Let  us  go  to 
the  house!"  So  the  Tortoise  and  his  children  went  to  the  house;  and 
they  ate  the  fowl,  and  saved  for  the  Elephant  and  his  children  only  a 
piece  of  the  breast. 

Thereupon  said  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  "Perhaps  the  Elephant 
despised  the  fowl;"  so  he  killed  a  dog  and  had  it  cooked,  and  said  to 
the  boy,  "Go  and  call  my  guests  from  the  palaver-house."  The  boy 
therefore  went  to  the  palaver-house  and  called  out,  "Guests,  go  to 
the  house!"  So  the  Tortoise  again  said,  "It  is  I  they  are  calling;" 
and  he  and  his  children  went  in  and  ate  the  dog,  but  they  kept  for  the 
Elephant  and  his  children  only  a  small  piece  of  the  dog. 

After  this  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  killed  a  sheep  and  had  it 
prepared  also.  Then  he  said  again  to  the  boy,  "Go  and  call  my 
guests  from  the  palaver-house."  The  boy  therefore  went  to  the  palaver- 
house  and  called  out,  "Guests,  go  to  the  house!"  The  Tortoise 
therefore  said  again,  "It  is  my  name  they  have  called;"  so  the 
Tortoise  and  his  children  went  to  the  house,  and  they  ate  all  of  the 
sheep,  keeping  for  the  Elephant  and  his  children  only  a  piece  of  a  leg. 

When  the  next  morning  had  dawned,  the  Elephant  and  the  Tor- 
toise said  one  to  the  other,  "Now  we  will  go  home."  Thereupon 
Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  took  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  the 
Elephant,  "On  the  day  you  arrived  here  I  killed  a  fowl,  but  you  did 
not  eat  of  it;  after  that  I  killed  a  dog,  but  you  did  not  eat  of  it,  either; 
so  at  last  I  killed  a  sheep,  but  never  a  bite  did  you  eat  of  it,  either; 
therefore  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  is  it  you  desire  that  I  should  now 
kill  for  you?" 

To  this  the  Elephant  replied,  and  said,  "I  did  not  eat,  not  because 
there  was  too  little  food,  but  because  we  took  new  names  when  we 
came  to  this  town.  Therefore  I  did  in  this  manner:  the  name  of  the 
Tortoise  is  'Guests,  go  to  the  house;'  and  the  Tortoise  always  went, 
because  you  always  called  his  name,  'Guests,  go  to  the  house.'  I  did 
not  go  because  I  did  not  hear  you  call  *  Guests,  remain  seated.'  If, 
however,  you  had  called  me  in  that  manner,  I  certainly  should  have 
gone." 

Therefore  the  people  said  to  the  Elephant,  "You  are  certainly  a 
great  big  blockhead.  Will  any  one  with  any  sense  ever  take  such  a 
name  for  himself?  " 

Thus  did  the  Tortoise  deceive  the  Elephant. 
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3.  A   YOUTH   AND    HIS    FATHER-IN-LAW 

Once  upon  a  time  a  youth  and  his  father-in-law  went  out  to  cut 
gardens,  and  a  porcupine  got  under  the  blanket  of  the  youth;  so  he 
caught  it,  and  called  to  his  father-in-law,  **I  am  holding  on  to  two 
things!"  and  his  father-in-law  said,  *'Let  one  of  the  two  go!"  So 
the  youth  foolishly  let  the  porcupine  go,  but  he  held  on  to  the  cloth. 
Again,  as  they  went  and  cleared  a  garden-patch,  a  rat  jumped  up,  and 
the  youth  caught  it;  and  again  he  said  to  his  father-in-law,  ''I  am 
holding  on  to  two  things!"  and  the  father-in-law  replied,  as  before, 
"  Let  one  of  the  two  go! "  Then  the  youth  again  released  the  rat,  but 
held  on  to  the  cloth. 

Therefore  the  people  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  you  excel  in  being 
a  fool,  because  you  have  let  go  two  animals  which  you  had  caught. 
You  and  your  father-in-law  were  in  the  woods  alone, — he  a  man  and 
you  a  man, — because  men  among  themselves  do  not  feel  much  shame 
when  they  are  in  the  woods  alone.  Therefore  the  people  said,  "This 
person  is  certainly  a  fool,  for  he  released  two  animals  at  the  same  time.'* 
Thus  they  said  of  him,  "This  boy  is  surely  a  blockhead." 

Thereupon  the  boy  said,  "If  I  have  done  very  foolishly,  I  will  not 
be  able  to  do  such  a  thing  again."  He  said  this,  for  he  felt  ashamed 
when  his  father-in-law  asked  him,  "O  my  son-in-law!  will  a  man 
indeed  do  such  a  thing  as  you  have  done?  " 

4.  THE  SON  OF  A  MAN  AND  THE  SON  OF  A  GHOST 

Once  upon  a  time  the  son  of  a  man  and  the  son  of  a  ghost  dug 
pitfalls  in  the  forest.  So  the  son  of  the  ghost  said  to  the  son  of  the  man, 
"You  select  now  the  share  of  the  animals  which  you  will  always  take." 
Therefore  the  man  said,  "  I  will  always  take  the  male  animals."  The 
ghost  said  to  him,  "Choose  now  a  good  thing,  so  that  you  will  have 
it  always."  Thereupon  said  the  man  to  the  ghost,  "Choose  now  the 
portion  which  you  will  have  to  eat  all  the  time."  So  the  ghost  said, 
"  I  will  eat  the  females  of  all  the  animals,  all  that  we  shall  catch;  but 
you,  the  son  of  a  man,  you  will  eat  all  of  the  male  animals."  Then 
said  the  man  to  the  ghost,  "You  can  also  eat  of  the  males;"  but  the 
ghost  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  eat  them,  because  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
ghosts  to  eat  of  male  animals. " 

When  two  nights  had  passed,  they  went  out  to  visit  the  traps,  and 
they  found  that  ten  animals  had  been  killed  in  the  pitfalls.  So  the 
ghost  said  to  the  man,  "  You  take  all  of  them ! "  So  he  took  them  all. 
Then  they  went  home.  On  another  day  they  went  to  visit  the  traps, 
and  they  found  a  buffalo  and  an  elephant  standing  in  the  pits;  and 
these  also  were  males,  both  of  them.  And  again  the  man  took  them 
all.  The  man  said,  however,  to  the  ghost,  "Come,  you  may  take 
one  of  the  tusks;"  but  the  ghost  said,  "No,  for  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
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ghosts  to  take  ivory  of  a  male  animal,  lest  we  die. "  So  the  man  took 
the  whole  elephant,  and  carried  the  meat  to  his  town. 

But  the  wife  of  the  man  had  forgotten  the  broken  cutlass  at  the 
place  where  they  had  cut  up  the  elephant.  When  the  ghost  saw  the 
woman  coming,  he  threw  the  broken  cutlass  into  the  pit  for  her.  So 
he  said  to  the  wife  of  the  man,  "Go  down  into  the  pit  and  get  your 
cutlass."  So  the  woman  descended  into  the  pit;  and  she  said  to  the 
ghost,  '*  Help  me  up  out  of  the  pit ! " 

When  the  man  saw  that  his  wife  did  not  speedily  return,  he  followed 
after  her,  and  found  the  ghost  standing  beside  the  pit.  Then  he 
asked  him,  "Where  is  my  wife?"  and  the  ghost  replied,  "She  is  down 
there  in  the  pit."  The  man,  in  turn,  said,  "Help  her  up  out  of  the 
pit!"  but  the  ghost  replied,  "No,  I  will  not  help  her  up,  because  I 
said  I  would  not  eat  any  male  animals  killed  in  these  pits,  but  the 
females.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  female  down  in  the  pit;  there 
is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  to  take  her."  To  this  the  man  replied, 
"But  she  is  my  wife!"  but  the  ghost  said,  "It  is  forbidden  that  a 
female  animal,  once  it  is  caught  in  a  pit  the  ghosts  have  dug,  be  released 
again,  but  the  ghosts  themselves  must  take  it." 

Upon  this  the  man  became  angry,  and  broke  off  a  club  with  which  to 
strike  the  ghost;  but  the  ghost  suddenly  went  down  into  the  pit,  and 
took  the  woman,  and  they  disappeared  down  there  in  the  pit;  and 
he  was  never  seen  anywhere  again,  but  in  the  streets  of  his  father's 
village. 

Thus  the  man  lost  his  wife. 

5.  THE  TWO  HUNCHBACKS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  was  a  hunchback;  and  when 
he  went  a-courting,  he  saw  a  woman  who  was  also  a  hunchback,  even 
as  he  himself.  So  he  said  to  the  woman,  "  I  wish  to  marry  you,  because 
you  are  a  hunchback,  even  as  I  myself:  therefore  I  wish  to  marry  you." 
The  woman  assented,  and  they  were  married. 

But  the  man  happened  to  hear  of  a  person  who  had  the  power  to 
heal  hunchbacks,  so  he  arose  to  go  to  this  man.  As  he  was  journeying 
on  the  road,  he  came  upon  a  very  old  man,  and  he  gave  him  some  food; 
although  he  was  offensive  and  ugly  and  dirty,  nevertheless  he  gave 
him  of  his  food.  Thereupon  the  very  old  man  said  to  him,  "My 
young  man,  when  you  have  reached  the  town,  and  they  cook  food  for 
you,  and  take  it  to  a  house  that  is  old  and  tumble-down,  do  not  object, 
but  go  and  eat  there."    And  the  man  did  after  this  fashion. 

When  he  had  reached  the  town,  they  cooked  food  for  him,  and  took 
it  to  a  bad-looking  house;  but  he  also  went,  and  entered  the  house  and 
began  to  eat  the  food.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a  very  old  man  lying  there, 
and  he  took  part  of  his  food  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man.    The  old  man 
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asked  him,  "Who  instructed  you  in  this  matter?"  and  he  answered, 
''I  myself."  Thereupon  said  the  old  man  to  him,  ''This  very  night, 
if  they  come  and  ask  you,  'Which  do  you  prefer,  —  a  feti^  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  genet,  or  a  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
civet-cat?*  you  reply,  *I  prefer  a  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
genet;'  and  if  they  ask  you  again,  'Which  do  you  prefer  to  be, — 
straight  as  an  arrow  or  bent  over?  *  you  answer, '  Straight  as  an  arrow.* " 
When  night  had  come,  they  showed  him  a  house  in  which  he  was  to 
sleep.  During  the  night,  when  they  came  to  ask  him  all  these  ques- 
tions, jiist  as  the  old  man  had  instructed  him,  he  answered  rightly; 
and  thus  he  was  healed,  because  he  did  not  disdain  the  evil  things 
he  met  at  the  beginning.  Thus  did  he  return  to  his  own  town,  a  man 
healed  completely. 

When  his  wife  saw  this,  she  was  very  much  grieved,  because  she 
and  her  husband  had  both  been  hunchbacks,  but  now  her  husband 
was  a  well  man.  So  the  woman  jumped  up  quickly  and  started  to  go; 
but  her  husband  called  out  to  her,  and  said,  "Wait  a  moment!  I  will 
instruct  you  as  to  what  you  should  do."  But  she  replied,  "No, 
indeed!  Did  you  tell  me  at  all,  or  say  good-by,  when  you  went 
away?"  Thus  did  she  go  in  great  haste;  and  when  she  came  upon 
the  old  man  lying  by  the  roadside,  she  spit  on  the  ground,  and  said, 
^'What  a  horrid  old  thing  this  is!"  And  the  old  man,  in  turn,  said, 
"My  youthful  maiden,  go  on  to  where  you  wish  to  go.*'  The  woman 
also  said  to  him,  "  I  see  that  you  wish  to  offer  me  insult  with  your 
talk."    Thus  did  she  leave  him  lying  there,  and  went  on  her  journey. 

When  she  had  come  to  the  town,  they  cooked  food  for  her,  and 
they  took  the  food  to  the  house  where  the  old  man  was  staying.  So 
she  said,  in  her  pride,  "Am  I,  indeed,  of  no  account,  that  they  take 
food  for  me  to  such  a  horrible  place?*'  The  people  said  to  her,  "We 
knew  of  no  better  place  where  you  could  have  gone  to  eat  food." 
And  the  woman  ate  all  the  food  herself;  never  a  bite  did  she  give  to 
the  very  old  man.  When  night  came,  they  showed  her  a  house  to 
sleep  in.  When  they  came  during  the  night,  and  asked  her,  "Which 
do  you  prefer  to  be,  —  straight  as  an  arrow  or  bent  over?"  she  replied, 
"  Bent  over."  And  when  they  asked  her  again,  "Which  do  you  prefer, 
—  a  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  genet,  or  one  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  civet-cat ?"  she  replied,  "A  fetish  covered  with  the  skin  of 
the  civet-cat.'*  Thereupon  the  hunch  on  her  back  became  even  worse 
than  the  one  she  had  previously  borne. 

When  she  returned  home  to  her  husband,  he  said  to  her,  "I  will 
never  live  in  marriage  with  you  again."  Thus  did  the  woman  go 
frcmi  bad  to  worse,  because  she  had  no  pity  on  people  in  distress, 
but  lifted  herself  up  in  pride;  and  thus  it  was  that  she  saw  all  this 
trouble. 
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Upon  whom  rests  the  blame  of  this  affair?  Is  it  upon  the  woman 
herself,  or  her  husband?    Thus  did  this  woman  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

6.  HOW  ZAMBE  ^  CREATED  MAN,  THE  CHIMPANZEE,  AND  THE  GORILLA 

Some  people  have  believed  that  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  created 
the  man  Zambe,  the  chimpanzee  Zambe,  the  gorilla  Zambe,  and  the 
elephant  Zambe.  One  man  was  black,  the  other  one  white.  He  gave 
unto  them,  moreover,  fire  and  cutlasses  and  hoes  and  axes  and  water. 
After  this  they  stirred  up  the  fire;  and  when  the  white  man  came  and 
sat  by  the  fire,  when  he  looked  into  the  fire,  the  smoke  came  into  his 
eyes,  so  that  the  tears  came.  Therefore  he  arose  and  went  away  from 
the  fire.  The  only  thing  which  the  white  man  treasured  was  the 
book  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  chimpanzee  saw  a  cluster  of  mvut-fruit  ripening  on  a  tree 
standing  in  the  unplanted  border  of  a  clearing;  so  he  threw  away  all 
he  had,  and  went  and  ate  the  fruit  of  the  mvut-tree.  He  and  the 
gorilla  Zambe  did  in  this  manner. 

The  black  man  stirred  up  the  fire  around  the  standing  stump  of  an 
adum-tree,  but  he  neglected  the  book. 

The  elephant  also  had  enough  things,  but  he  did  not  remember  one 
of  them. 

When  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  came,  he  called  them  together  and 
asked  them,  "All  the  things  which  I  left  in  your  possession,  where  are 
they?"  The  Chimpanzee  made  answer,  and  said,  "My  things  I  left 
where  I  ate  the  fruit  of  the  mvut-tree."  So  he  said  to  him,  "Go  and 
fetch  them!"  When,  however,  the  chimpanzee  came  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  them,  he  found  not  a  single  one  of  them  there. 
Therefore  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  became  angry  with  him,  and 
said  to  him,  "You  are  a  fool."  And  he  dipped  his  hands  into  a  pool 
of  water,  and  sprinkled  hair  all  over  the  body  of  the  chimpanzee;  he 
gave  him  also  large  teeth  in  his  mouth,  and  said  to  him,  moreover, 
"You  will  always  live  in  the  forests."  The  same  he  said  to  the  gorilla: 
"You  and  the  chimpanzee  will  be  alike." 

After  this  he  also  asked  the  black  man,  "Where  is  your  book?" 
and  he  replied,  "I  threw  it  away."  Zambe  therefore  said  to  him, 
"You  will  be  left  without  knowledge,  because  you  threw  away  the 
book."  Moreover,  Zambe,  the  son  of  Mebe'e,  said  to  him,  "You  will 
go  to  a  man  and  ask  of  him  a  wife  in  return  for  goods,  you  will  also 
work  fof  him."  He  also  said  again  to  the  black  man,  "You  will  be 
always  tending  the  fire,  for  it  is  the  one  thing  you  especially  looked 
after."  Thereupon  said  Zambe  to  the  white  man,  "  In  all  the  days  to 
come  you  will  never  put  away  the  book,  because  you  did  look  after 
the  book  which  I  gave  you;  therefore  you  will  be  a  man  of  under- 
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standing,  because  you  cared  for  a  real  thing."  He  said  to  him  also, 
'*  You  will  always  live  without  fire,  for  you  cared  but  little  for  the  fire." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  chimpanzees  and  gorillas  and  elephants  went 
to  the  forest  to  live;  and  they  always  cry  and  howl,  because  Zambe, 
the  son  of  Mebe'e,  gave  them  a  curse  because  they  did  not  keep  the 
things  he  had  given  them  to  keep. 

Therefore  we  now  perceive  that  the  white  men  are  men  of  under- 
standing, but  the  black  people  are  ignorant;  moreover,  also  the  black 
men  go  and  serve  them;  the  black  people  also  warm  themselves  at  the 
fire. 

7.    THE  LITTLE   SQUIRREL  AND  THE  VIPER 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Squirrel  and  the  Viper  lived  in  friendship. 
The  Viper  said  to  the  Squirrel,  "Come  and  let  us  live  together  in  one 
nest!"  But  the  Squirrel  said,  "I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  you  do  me 
harm."     But  the  Viper  replied,  "No,  I  will  do  you  no  harm." 

So  they  lived  together  in  the  same  nest. 

When  two  days  had  passed,  the  Squirrel  gave  birth  to  children, 
and  she  went  out  to  hunt  food  for  them;  but  the  Viper  staid  in  the 
nest,  and  she  ate  all  the  children  of  the  Squirrel,  never  leaving  even 
one  of  them. 

When  we  hear  the  call  of  the  Squirrel,  it  always  says,  **  Is  the  Viper 
really  a  friend  of  mine?"  It  is  always  saying,  ** Is  this  really  a  friend 
of  mine,  is  this  really  a  friend  of  mine?" 

Therefore  one  man  should  not  deceive  another. 

8.    THE  DOG  AND  THE  CHIMPANZEE 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Dog  and  a  Chimpanzee  went  on  a  journey 
together,  going  from  town  to  town.  They  said  one  to  the  other,  "We 
ought  to  make  an  agreement  with  each  other  as  we  go  on  this  journey." 
So  the  Dog  said  to  the  Chimpanzee,  "As  we  go  on  this  journey,  if  the 
people  give  us  food  in  which  there  is  any  meat,  do  not  throw  any  bones 
on  the  ground,  but  eat  them  all  up."  The  Chimpanzee  said  also  to 
the  Dog,  "You  also,  as  we  go  on  this  journey,  when  the  day  dawns, 
you  quickly  give  me  my  loin-cloth." 

Soon  after  this  they  came  to  a  town,  and  they  slept  there  one  night. 
The  second  evening  the  people  killed  a  fowl  for  them;  and  when  they 
were  eating,  the  Chimpanzee  threw  a  bone  to  the  ground,  so  the  Dog 
arose  and  ate  it.  Therefore  all  the  people  laughed  at  the  Dog.  On 
the  third  night,  as  tiie  day  was  dawning,  the  Chimpanzee  said  to  the 
Dog,  "Give  me  the  loin-cloth  which  I  always  wear;"  but  the  Dog 
refused  to  do  so,  and  took  the  cloth  and  threw  it  away  to  the  dung-heap. 
When  the  Chimpanzee  appeared  outside,  all  the  people  saw  him  naked, 
and  they  all  laughed  at  him. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  story  is  this:  a  friend  should  not 
deceive  his  friend,  for  he  will  also  do  likewise. 
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9.    THE  TWO  BROTHERS 

There  were  two  men  bom  of  the  same  mother.  One  was  the 
older,  the  other  the  younger  son.  The  older  one  was  a  foolish  fellow, 
but  the  younger  one  was  a  real  man.  The  father  loved  the  younger 
son  very  much.  So  the  father  said  unto  them,  **  I  have  begotten  you, 
my  sons,  but  I  have  no  riches  for  you.  If  you  seek  riches,  go  to  the 
crest  of  yonder  hill:  you  will  see  something  there." 

So  the  younger  son  started  to  go;  and  he  saw  an  old  man  on  the 
path,  with  many  scales  of  the  itch  on  his  skin,  who  also  had  but  little 
fire-wood.  So  the  boy  went  out  and  cut  fire-wood  for  him;  and  the 
old  man  gave  him  thanks,  and  asked  him,  "Where  are  you  going?" 
and  he  replied,  "I  am  going  to  hunt  for  riches."  So  the  old  man 
replied,  and  said  to  the  youth,  "As  you  go  now,  if  you  see  in  that  place 
a  large  man,  do  not  stand  in  front  of  him,  but  behind  him,  and  say 
unto  him,  "  I  wish  to  get  riches." 

Thereupon  the  boy  went  and  did  as  the  old  man  had  instructed 
him.  The  large  man  therefore  gave  him  a  small  ivory  tusk,  and  said 
to  him,  "  If  you  want  anything,  strike  upon  the  ground  with  this  small 
ivory  tusk  once:  do  not  strike  twice,  but  once  only." 

The  boy  did  in  this  manner,  and  he  became  very  rich. 

The  older  son  went  also;  but  he  blundered,  for  he  ill-treated  the 
old  man,  and  showed  no  mercy  to  him;  he  also  stood  in  front  of  the 
man,  therefore  he  did  not  instruct  him  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

Thus  he  failed  to  obtain  any  riches,  because  he  was  not  prudent. 

10.    THE   STORY  OF  THE  FOOL 

Once  upon  a  time  many  people  went  out  to  make  war  and  raids, 
and  they  took  many  people  as  prisoners.  One  man  among  them, 
however,  was  a  fool.  His  brothers  caught  many  prisoners,  but  the 
one  bom  a  fool  caught  as  his  only  prisoner  only  a  cockroach.  His 
brothers,  who  had  taken  many  prisoners,  said  unto  him,  "Show  unto  us 
the  prisoner  you  have  taken;"  but  he  said  to  them,  "  I  have  him  over 
yonder/'  Again  his  brothers  said  to  him  the  second  time,  "Show 
unto  us  the  prisoner  you  have  taken:"  therefore  he  answered  them, 
and  said,  "You  begin,  and  show  me  first  the  prisoners  you  have  taken." 
So  they  showed  him  the  prisoners  they  had  taken:  thereupon  he  also 
showed  them  the  thing  he  had  taken.  Therefore  they  made  fun  of 
him;  but  he  replied,  "I  have  the  things  that  belong  to  me,  the  fool." 

When  they  had  reached  home  again,  he  released  his  prisoner.  Then 
a  fowl  came  and  picked  it  up :  so  he  asked  the  owner  of  the  fowl,  "What 
shall  I  do?"  Thereupon  the  man  who  owned  the  fowl  said,  "You 
take  the  fowl."  So  he  took  the  fowl,  and  kept  it  in  the  street  of  the 
village.  After  that  a  civet-cat  came  and  caught  the  fowl,  therefore  he 
killed  the  cat  and  threw  the  corpse  into  the  yard.    Thereupon  a  leopard 
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came  and  stole  the  body  of  the  civet-cat,  and  he  followed  the  leopard 
and  killed  it  and  stretched  the  skin  on  a  drum. 

After  this  a  man  who  had  just  taken  to  himself  a  wife  came  to  him 
to  borrow  his  drum.  The  man  who  had  married  a  wife  kept  on  asking 
him  for  the  drum ;  so  finally  the  fool  consented,  and  gave  him  the  drum, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  tear  the  skin  of  my  drum."  Then  the  man 
had  a  marriage-dance,  and  the  drum  of  the  fool  split  open;  so  the  fool 
said  to  him,  "  Give  me  back  my  drum."  Therefore  the  man  gave  him 
a  woman. 

Thus  the  fool  himself  had  a  marriage-dance,  and  he  begat  many 
children,  and  he  became  a  real  man  because  of  the  cockroach  he  had 
caught  in  war.  He  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  became  a 
rich  man. 

II.    THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  MONKEY 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Monkey  lived  in  friendship. 
So  the  Tortoise  went  to  the  village  of  the  Monkey;  and  therefore 
the  Monkey  killed  a  fowl,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "Cook  this  fowl 
for  the  Tortoise."  The  woman  therefore  cooked  the  fowl.  A  little 
later  the  husband  came  and  asked  his  wife,  "  Have  you  finished  cooking 
the  food?"  and  the  woman  replied,  **Yes."  Thereupon  the  Monkey 
said  again  to  his  wife,"  Put  the  food  on  the  loft  over  the  fire,  thus  the 
Tortoise  will  not  be  able  to  eat  this  food."  They  accordingly  did 
in  this  manner. 

After  this  the  Monkey  said  to  the  Tortoise,  "Go  to  the  house  and 
eat  the  food."  So  the  Tortoise  went  to  the  house,  and  found  the  food 
on  the  loft  over  the  fire;  and  he  wore  himself  out  trying  to  get  at  the 
food,  for  he  could  not  climb  up  to  the  loft.  Therefore  he  gave  up  in 
disgust,  and  said  to  the  Monkey,  "I  am  going  home  now;"  and  the 
Monkey  replied,  "All  right,  go  ahead!"  Then  said  the  Tortoise  to 
the  Monkey,  "Come  over  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  see  me." 

The  Monkey  came,  therefore,  to  visit  the  Tortoise.  The  Tortoise 
also  had  food  cooked  for  the  Monkey,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is  like  this 
with  my  food :  when  you  wish  to  eat  of  it,  you  will  first  have  to  wash 
your  hands  real  clean  and  white."  So  the  Monkey  said,  "Give  me 
some  water;"  and  they  brought  him  a  crock  of  water  and  gave  it  to 
him.  Then  the  Monkey  began  to  wash  his  hands;  and  he  washed  and 
washed,  and  kept  on  washing,  but  they  would  not  rub  clean,  but 
remained  as  black  as  ever.  Therefore  he  gave  up  in  disgust,  and  said 
to  the  Tortoise,  "I  am  going  home  now;"  and  the  Tortoise  replied, 
"  Go  ahead ! "    So  he  went  home  to  his  village. 

When  they  talked  this  palaver,  the  Monkey  was  judged  to  be  at 
fault.  Thereupon  the  Tortoise  said  to  the  Monkey,  "You  troubled 
me  when  you  put  the  food  for  me  on  the  loft  over  the  fire:  therefore  I 
also  said  to  you,  'Wash  your  hands  clean,'  for  I  knew  very  well  that 
your  hands  could  never  be  white." 
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12.    THE  TORTOISE  AND  TrfE  LEOPARD   (fifSt  versiofl) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  lived  in  the  same 
town.  The  Tortoise  spoke  up,  and  said,  "I  am  able  to  do  in  this 
fashion :  they  may  cut  my  head  off,  but  I  can  put  it  on  again."  There- 
upon the  Leopard  spoke  up,  aCnd  said,  "If  you  can  cut  your  head  off, 
I  can  do  it  also."  So  the  Tortoise,  in  turn,  replied  to  the  Leopard, 
"  I  know  that  you  surpass  me  only  in  fierceness,  but  I  surpass  you  in 
shrewdness."  The  Leopard  again  said,  "What  thing  is  there  that  you 
can  do  that  I  could  not  do?"  Thereupon  said  the  Tortoise  to  the 
Leopard,  "Call  all  the  animals  to  come  together  here  two  days  from 
now."    After  that  the  Leopard  went  home. 

Two  days  later  the  Leopard  called  together  all  the  animals,  and 
they  went  to  the  village  of  the  Tortoise.  So  the  Tortoise  sent  his 
children  out,  and  said  to  them,  "Go  and  find  a  lizard  for  me."  Then 
the  children  of  the  Tortoise  went  and  hunted  for  a  lizard;  and  as  they 
hunted,  they  found  one;  and  they  came  home  and  gave  the  lizard  to 
the  Tortoise.  The  Tortoise  took  the  lizard  and  cut  off  its  head,  and 
said  to  his  children,  "Go  and  stick  up  the  head  of  the  lizard  in  the 
street."  After  this  he  said  to  his  children,  "When  all  the  animals  are 
dancing,  this  head  will  be  exposed  in  the  street;  but  when  the  dance  is 
about  half  through,  you  bring  back  the  head  of  the  lizard,  and  say, 
*We  are  taking  the  head  back  to  the  Tortoise,  and  he  will  put  it  on 
again.' "  Thus  did  the  children  of  the  Tortoise.  When  the  animals 
saw  the  head  of  the  lizard,  they  said,  "This  is  really  the  head  of  the 
lizard;  so  they  really  meant  it  when  they  said  that  the  Tortoise  would 
cut  his  head  off."  Then  they  danced  again;  and  when  the  dance  was 
about  half  through,  the  children  of  the  Tortoise  came  and  took  the 
head  of  the  lizard,  and  said,  "We  are  taking  the  head  back  to  the 
Tortoise,  so  that  he  can  put  it  on  again."  So  they  went  to  where  the 
Tortoise  was  in  the  house,  and  the  Tortoise  threw  the  head  of  the 
lizard  away.  Then  the  Tortoise  went  out  and  saw  the  animals;  and 
the  animals  also  saw  the  Tortoise,  that  he  had  cut  his  head  off  and  still 
lived  again,  so  that  they  greatly  wondered,  and  said,  "The  Tortoise 
has  surely  surpassed  all  others.  Can  any  one,  indeed,  cut  off  his 
head  and  yet  live  again?" 

Thereupon  said  the  Leopard  to  all  the  animals,  "To-morrow  you  all 
come  again,  and  you  will  see  what  I  also  will  do."  Then  said  the 
Tortoise  to  them,  "As  you  go  away,  remember,  the  head  of  a  tortoise 
resembles  the  head  of  a  lizard,  but  the  head  of  a  leopard  resembles 
the  head  of  a  fox."    After  that  the  Leopard  went  to  his  town. 

13.    THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE   LEOPARD   {sCCOnd  VCrsion) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  lived  in  a  town, 
and  they  had  a  dispute.    The  Tortoise  said,  "  I  am  able,  though  they 
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bury  me  in  a  grave,  to  rise  again."  Thereupon  the  Leopard  dug  a 
large  pit,  which  was  very  deep  in  the  ground;  and  when  the  Leopard 
had  finished  digging  it,  he  took  the  Tortoise  and  threw  him  down  into 
the  pit.     After  that  he  filled  up  the  pit  and  returned  home  to  his  town. 

The  Tortoise  staid  for  some  little  time  down  there  in  the  pit,  when 
suddenly  a  rat  came  along,  which  was  burrowing  a  hole;  and  he  came 
to  where  the  Tortoise  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  In  this  way  the 
Tortoise  escaped  from  the  pit,  and  went  home  to  his  town. 

Therefore  the  Leopard  marvelled,  and  asked  the  Tortoise,  "Where 
did  you  get  out  of  the  pit?"  Thereupon  the  Leopard  also  said  to  the 
Tortoise,  "Come  on,  now!  let  us  go,  and  you  put  me  also  into  the 
grave."  So  the  Tortoise  also  dug  a  pit,  but  it  was  shallow;  and  the 
Tortoise  threw  the  Leopard  into  the  pit,  and  filled  it  up  and  went  home. 
When  night  came,  the  Leopard  called  out  in  anguish  and  fear,  and 
said,  "Let  them  come  now  and  take  me  out  of  this  pit!"  So  the 
people  came  and  took  him  out  of  the  pit. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  Leopard  is  certainly  a  fool,  because  In 
every  instance  where  the  Tortoise  tempted  him,  he  easily  fell  into 
the  trap. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  Leopard  is  foolish,  and  has  no  prudence. 

14.    THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  LEOPARD  QUARREL  ABOUT  THEIR  VILLAGES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Tortoise  and  a  Leopard.  The 
Tortoise  built  a  town  by  the  name  of  Minte'ebo.  This  town  produced 
food  in  abundance,  but  in  the  town  of  the  Leopard  there  was  not  even 
as  much  as  an  unripe  plantain.  Then  said  the  Leopard,  "  I  will  go  and 
rob  the  Tortoise  of  his  town."  So  he  called  his  children,  and  said  unto 
them,  "Let  us  leave  this  town  of  Nk61e  Melen  (*hill  of  the  palms')!" 
And  they  went  away  from  there.  Then  said  the  Tortoise,  "  I  will  kill 
the  Leopard  yet,  and  that  before  very  long,  too."  So  the  Tortoise  and 
his  children  went  from  there  to  live  in  another  town,  which  was  also 
called  Minte'ebo.  This  town  also  produced  food  in  abundance;  but 
into  the  town  of  the  Leopard  again  there  came  a  famine,  so  that  there 
was  not  the  least  bit  of  food  there  for  them  to  eat. 

Then  said  the  Leopard, "  Come  on,  children !  Let  us  go  and  again  rob 
the  Tortoise  of  his  town,  to  which  he  has  gone  to  live,  at  Minte'ebo!" 
Thereupon  they  left  the  town,  and  came  upon  the  Tortoise  living 
at  Minte'ebo;  and  the  Leopard  spoke  up,  and  said,  "Hurry  up,  now, 
and  move  from  the  village-site  of  my  father!"  Then  said  the  children 
of  the  Tortoise  to  the  Tortoise,  "You  are  afraid  of  the  Leopard 
because  he  has  robbed  you  of  your  towns."  But  the  Tortoise  replied, 
"No,  my  children,  you  just  let  me  alone!  I  will  kill  the  Leopard  yet, 
and  that  before  very  long,  too."  So  they  went  away  from  Minte'ebo; 
but  the  Leopard  came  and  settled  there,  and  lived  there.     Then  the 
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Tortoise  went  to  live  at  another  place,  called  Memvutu  Si.  In  this 
town  also  food  was  again  very  plentiful,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other 
towns  in  which  they  had  begun  to  live. 

But  a  famine  came  again  upon  the  Leopard :  so  he  said  to  his  children, 
"Up,  now,  and  let  us  go  and  rob  the  Tortoise  again  of  his  town,  to 
which  he  has  gone  to  live!"  So  they  left  Minte'ebo  and  went  and 
found  the  Tortoise  living  at  Memvutu  Si.  The  Leopard  said,  "Move 
out  from  my  father's  village-site!  When  my  father  died,  they  buried 
him  in  this  little  palaver-house."  But  the  Tortoise  replied,  "No,  but 
let  us  go  and  settle  this  dispute  about  these  towns;  but  we  will  not 
argue  the  case  upon  the  earth,  but  before  the  spirits."  Then  the 
Tortoise  said,  "Come  to-morrow  morning." 

When  the  Tortoise  was  alone,  he  called  his  oldest  son,  and  said  to 
him,  "Go  and  call  all  the  Tortoises  in  this  forest,  and  put  them  into  the 
bottom  of  this  pit  here."  When  they  dug  the  pit,  they  dug  also  a 
little  hole  off  to  one  side,  about  the  middle  of  the  pit. 

When  the  next  morning  had  dawned,  the  Leopard  and  his  children 
came.  Then  the  Tortoise  said,  "Come,  now,  and  see  how  I  go  down 
to  the  spirits!"  And  he  took  a  bundle  of  spears  and  his  pouch,  and 
put  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  went  down  into  the  grave,  into  the  space 
off  to  one  side  of  the  grave.  Then  said  the  Tortoise,  "Come  hither!" 
and  Ekotd  Kulu  came  and  stood  beside  the  grave,  and  they  filled  up  the 
grave. 

Thereupon  the  oldest  son  of  the  Tortoise,  whose  name  was  Ekotd 
Kulu,  said,  "My  father  and  the  Leopard  are  disputing  over  their 
towns:  my  father  lived  first  at  Minte'ebo,  again  at  Minte'ebo,  and  last 
at  Memvutu  Si;  but  the  Leopard  came  and  said,  'These  are  the 
village-sites  of  my  father.'  This  is  the  dispute  they  are  to  settle 
to-day.  If  the  Leopard  is  truly  the  owner  of  these  towns,  you  answer 
in  the  affirmative."  But  they  all  kept  silent.  Again  he  asked  the 
second  time,  but  again  they  all  remained  silent.  After  that  he  said, 
"The  Tortoise  truly  owns  these  towns,  the  Leopard  is  only  trying 
to  rob  them  from  him ; "  and  they  all  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Again 
he  asked  the  same  question  the  second  time,  and  they  all  replied, 
"Yes,"  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Thereupon  he  said,  "Open  up  the 
grave!"  Then  came  the  Tortoise  out  of  the  grave,  and  said,  "O 
Leopard!  wonderfully  beautiful  things  are  down  there  with  the  spirits; 
but  my  father  always  told  me,  'Don't  go,  lest  you  die!'" 

The  Leopard  said,  "The  Tortoise  is  trying  to  get  ahead  of  me;" 
and  again  he  said  to  all  present,  "  I  am  going  now,"  and  so  down  into 
the  grave  he  went.  When  he  went  into  the  grave,  he  did  not  go 
into  the  little  by-path  from  which  the  Tortoise  came  back.  Then 
stood  Akulu  Ze,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Leopard,  upon  the  grave,  and 
said,  "  If  the  Leopard  himself  really  owns  these  towns,  you  answer  in 
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the  affirmative ; "  but  they  all  kept  silence.  Again  he  asked  the  second 
time;  but  all  remained  silent  still.  Then  he  said,  "Does  the  Tortoise 
own  these  towns,  indeed  ?"  and  they  all  replied,  "Yes,"  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  Thereupon  he  said,  "Open  up  the  grave!"  but  when 
they  opened  the  grave,  they  found  that  the  Leopard  had  died. 

Therefore  the  women  were  about  to  raise  a  chant  to  mourn  for  the 
Leopard;  but  he  said,  "No,  the  Leopard  has  died  because  of  his 
own  foolishness,  the  Tortoise  owns  these  towns." 

Thereupon  the  Tortoise  said,  "Did  not  I  say  unto  you,  *I  will  kill 
the  Leopard  yet,  and  that  before  very  long,  too'  ?  Have  you  seen  me 
do  it  now?" 

15.    THREE  MEN  WHO  QUARRELLED  ABOUT  AN  ELEPHANT 

Once  upon  a  time  three  men  went  on  a  journey.  One  of  them  had 
some  food  cooked  in  a  leaf;  another  one,  a  roll  of  cassava;  and  the 
third  one  had  a  dog  with  him.  Thus  they  were  journeying  together 
along  the  road. 

Thereupon  said  the  man  who  had  some  food  cooked  in  a  leaf  to  the 
one  who  had  the  cassava-roll,  "I  have  nothing  to  eat  with  my  food." 
Thus  said  also  the  one  who  had  the  cassava,  "I  have  nothing  to  eat 
with  my  cassava."  Therefore  they  sat  down  together,  and  ate  the 
cooked  food  in  the  leaf  and  also  the  roll  of  cassava. 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  they  threw  away  the  leaf;  and  the 
dog  went  and  licked  off  the  leaf,  while  the  men  went  on  ahead.  Then 
said  the  owner  of  the  dog  to  the  others,  "  My  dog  is  left  behind,  I  will 
go  back  after  it ; "  and  they  replied,  "  Go  ahead ! "  So  he  went  back  to 
get  the  dog.  When  the  man  came  to  the  place,  lo,  and  behold!  the 
dog  was  eating  an  elephant.  Then  he  took  an  ivory  tusk,  and  with 
the  dog  returned  to  where  he  had  left  the  men;  and  he  told  them,  "  My 
dog  found  a  dead  elephant."  Thereupon  they  said  to  him,  "The 
elephant  belongs  to  us."  But  he  said,  "  No,  come  along  with  me,  and 
we  will  settle  this  dispute  in  the  town!"    So  they  went  to  the  town. 

One  man  said,  "  Were  it  not  that  I  brought  the  food  cooked  in  a 
leaf,  you  never  would  have  found  the  elephant."  Another  one  said, 
"Were  it  not  that  I  brought  the  cassava-roll,  you  never  would  have 
found  the  elephant."  The  owner  of  the  dog  said,  "I  myself  own  the 
elephant,  because  I  brought  the  dog." 

They  settled  the  dispute  as  follows:  "The  owner  of  the  dog  gets  one 
half  of  the  elephant,  the  other  two  take  the  other  half." 

16.  THE  YOUNG  SNAKE  AND  THE  YOUNG  FROG 

Once  upon  a  time  it  came  to  pass  that  famine  came  upon  all  the 
animals  of  the  forest,  so  that  they  had  not  a  thing  to  eat.  Upon  a 
certain  day  the  young  Snake  and  the  young  Frog  were  playing  on  a 
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cleared  space  in  the  sand.  When  it  came  to  be  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  young  Snake  said,  "I  am  tired  of  play,  I  am  going  home  now;" 
and  the  little  Frog  replied,  "Go  on  home!  We  will  meet  again  to- 
morrow."   Thus  they  separated. 

When  the  young  Snake  came  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  he  said 
to  his  mother,  '*I  am  hungry."  Thereupon  the  mother  asked  him, 
"Where  do  you  come  from?"  and  he  replied,  **I  come  from  play,  the 
young  Frog  and  I  have  been  playing  together."  Then  said  his 
mother  to  him,- "  That  is  food  which  you  have  let  go  again.  Why,  son, 
don't  you  really  know,  those  are  the  very  things  for  which  we  hunt? 
Now,  you  do  like  this  when  you  and  he  are  playing  together  again: 
then  you  just  catch  him  and  swallow  him." 

When  the  young  Frog  came  into  the  house  of  his  mother  again,  his 
mother  asked  him,  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  and  he  replied,  "I 
come  from  play,  the  young  Snake  and  I  have  been  playing  together." 
Then  said  his  mother  to  him,  "Are  you,  indeed,  a  fool?  Don't  you 
really  know  that  the  Snakes  hunt  for  us?  Don't  you  go  there  again 
to-morrow!"  The  young  Frog  replied,  "I  will  not  go,  I  will  obey;" 
but  he  went  again  to  the  place  of  play. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  of  play,  the  young  Snake  said  to  him,. 
"Come,  let  us  play!"  but  the  young  Frog  said  to  him,  "The  instruc- 
tions your  father  and  mother  gave  you,  the  same  kind  of  instructions 
did  my  father  and  mother  impart  to  me.     I  will  not  come  there." 

Thus  was  the  young  Snake  outwitted,  for  he  intended  to  catch  the 
young  Frog. 

17.  THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  PYTHON 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Leopard  came  to  the  Tortoise,  and  said  ta 
her,  "Catch  the  Python  for  me!"  So  the  Tortoise  dug  a  pit  and 
covered  the  top.  Then  said  the  Python  also  to  the  Tortoise,  "Catch 
the  Leopard  for  me!"    Therefore  the  Tortoise  felt  very  badly. 

When  the  Leopard  came  to  see  the  Tortoise,  the  Tortoise  said  ta 
him,  " Please  go  over  yonder!"  So,  as  the  Leopard  went  over  to  the 
pit,  he  fell  into  it. 

When  the  Python  came  to  see  the  Tortoise,  the  Tortoise  said  to  her,, 
"Please  go  over  yonder!"  and  as  the  Python  was  going  across  the  pit, 
she  fell  into  it. 

Thereupon  said  the  Tortoise  to  the  Python  and  to  the  Leopard, 
"You  are  both  now  down  in  the  pit:  settle  this  affair  as  you  wish  ta 
between  you."  Then  said  the  Leopard  to  the  Python,  "  I  have  indeed 
caught  very  many  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  I  have  never  caught  a 
python."  Thereupon  said  the  Python  also  to  the  Leopard,  "I  have 
caught,  indeed,  many  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  have  I  ever  caught  you?  " 
and  the  Leopard  replied,  "No."    They  spoke  after  this  fashion,  be-- 
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cause  one  of  them  did  not  despise  the  other.    And  thereafter  they 
separated  as  friends. 

1 8.    THE  DOG  AND  THE   PANGOLIN 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Dog  went  to  visit  the  Pangolin;  and  the 
Pangolin  said  to  him,  **You  and  my  child  please  stay  here  and  crack 
these  gourd-seeds  for  me,  while  I  go  to  the  garden."  Thus  the  Dog 
and  the  child  were  left  together;  and  as  they  cracked  the  seeds,  the 
Dog  cracked  them  open  and  put  the  kernels  into  a  basin,  but  the  child 
cracked  them  and  put  them  into  his  mouth.  Therefore  the  Dog  asked 
the  child,  ''Why  do  you  do  after  this  fashion?  I  crack  the  seeds  and 
put  the  kernels  into  a  basin,  but  you  put  the  kernels  into  your  mouth." 
When  the  Dog  had  finished  speaking  in  this  way,  the  child  died. 

When  the  Dog  was  about  to  return  to  his  town,  the  woman  asked 
him,  **0f  what  did  the  child  die?"  So  the  Dog  said  to  her,  '*I  asked 
him,  'Why  do  you  do  like  this:  while  I  am  cracking  the  seeds,  you  put 
them  into  your  mouth?' "  and  when  the  Dog  had  finished  relating  this 
to  the  woman,  the  woman  also  fell  down  and  died.  And  all  the  people, 
—  when  they  asked  the  Dog,  and  he  replied,  "I  asked  him,  'Why  do 
you  put  the  kernels  into  your  mouth?'  and  he  answered  the  people  in 
that  way,"  —  the  people  suddenly  died. 

Finally  the  sister  of  the  Dog  came;  and  she  asked  the  Dog,  "Of 
what  did  the  people  die?"  and  he  said,  "You  do  like  this:  you  crack 
the  gourd-seeds  and  unexpectedly  eat  the  kernels,  thus  did  the  child  die 
unexpectedly."    Thereupon  his  sister  also  fell  down  and  died. 

Therefore  said  the  Dog,  "  If  it  is  after  this  fashion,  I  will  endure  living 
without  ever  speaking  to  people  again." 

Silent  with  that  silence  the  dog  remains  to  this  very  day. 

19.    THE  MAN  WHO  DIED  AND  LEFT  CHILDREN 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  who  begat  three  sons.  When 
their  father  died,  these  sons  were  left  poor  beggars.  Their  father  came 
and  appeared  to  them  by  night,  and  said,  "You  go  to-morrow  and  sit 
under  a  certain  butternut-tree." 

When  the  day  had  dawned,  they  arose  and  went  to  that  place,  and 
they  camped  there  one  night.  Then  said  their  father  unto  them,  "Of 
the  fruits  which  will  fall  from  this  tree,  the  one  which  falls  first  belongs 
to  the  oldest,  the  second  one  to  the  next  son,  and  the  last  one  will 
belong  to  the  one  born  last." 

When  the  fruits  began  to  fall,  they  said  to  the  youngest  son,  "You 
go  and  pick  it  up,  for  you  are  the  smallest."  After  this  the  second 
son  picked  up  the  second  fruit,  and  later  the  oldest  one  picked  up  the 
one  which  fell  last. 

Thereupon  they  all  took  up  their  fruits  and  started  for  home.     But 
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as  they  were  going  along  the  road,  the  oldest  one  said,  **  My  fruit  is  too 
hea\'y,  indeed,  I  will  open  it/'  So  he  took  a  cutlass  and  split  the 
fruit  open,  so  all  the  riches  which  were  enclosed  in  the  fruit  went  to  the 
bush.  Therefore  he  howled  a  great  howl,  and  followed  after  his 
brothers,  and  said  unto  them,  "There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  these 
fruits."  Then  he  who  was  the  second  oldest,  he  also  split  open  the 
fruit;  and  then  all  the  riches  that  were  in  the  fruit  went  to  the  bush. 

Thereupon  they  planned  together  to  deceive  their  youngest  brother. 
Then  they  followed  him  in  haste,  because  they  thought  that  they 
would  catch  up  with  him  on  the  way,  and  they  would  then  say  unto 
him,  "Split  open  the  fruit,  there  is  nothing  in  it;"  but  instead  of  this, 
they  did  not  come  up  to  him  before  he  reached  town,  but  they  found 
him  already  seated  in  his  house. 

When  he  came  into  his  house,  however,  he  shut  the  door  and  fastened 
it  securely.  So  his  brothers  came  and  raised  their  voices,  and  said, 
"The  fruit  which  you  have,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  it."  After  that  he 
took  a  cutlass  and  split  the  fruit  open,  and  then  riches  of  all  sorts  came 
out  of  the  fruit,  which  filled  the  house  full. 

Thus  did  the  older  brothers  fail  to  obtain  riches,  because  they  were 
easily  tired  of  a  heavy  load :  therefore  they  again  begged  their  brother 
for  some  of  his  riches. 

20.    THE  BOY  AND  THE  GIRL 

Once  upon  a  time  a  sister  and  her  brother  went  fishing.  When  they 
retiu-ned  to  the  town,  they  found  that  their  mother  and  father  and 
all  the  other  people  had  moved  away.  Thus  they  were  left  alone  on  the 
site  of  the  deserted  village.  Then  said  the  brother  to  his  sister,  "  My 
father  and  I  found  a  cave  in  the  rocks  over  yonder."  So  the  sister 
replied,  "  Up,  and  let  us  go  and  live  there ! "    So  they  went  there  to  live. 

While  they  were  living  in  that  place,  on  several  mornings  the  sister 
went  to  visit  the  traps;  and  lo,  and  behold!  she  found  a  dead  elephant 
in  the  middle  of  the  path.  Then  she  said,  "  Is  there  any  other  person 
in  this  forest?"  And  as  she  was  listening,  there  was  a  man  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  forest.  Then  the  girl  called  out,  "Come,  let  us  cut 
up  this  elephant!"  But  the  man  said  to  the  girl,  "It  is  not  you  who 
owns  this  elephant,  but  it  belongs  to  me."  But  the  girl  replied,  "  No, 
indeed!  I  myself  own  this  elephant."  Thereupon  said  the  man,  "If 
you  talk  there  again,  I  will  kill  you."  So  the  girl,  in  turn,  said  to 
him,  "When  we  are  cutting  up  the  elephant,  may  I  make  up  a  plan?" 
And  he  replied,  "Yes,  make  your  plan."  Therefore  she  said,  "It  is 
fitting  that  you  should  cut  up  the  elephant,  but  that  I  take  the  baskets 
full  of  meat  to  your  village."  He  replied,  "Yes,  indeed,  you  take  the 
baskets  full  of  meat  to  my  village." 

But  instead  of  this  the  girl  carried  the  baskets  full  of  meat  to  the 
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cave  in  the  rocks,  where  she  and  her  brother  lived;  but  the  last  basket- 
ful she  carried  and  gave  to  the  wife  of  the  man  with  whom  she  dis- 
puted about  the  elephant.  Then  she  returned  in  haste,  and  entered 
the  cave  in  the  rocks,  where  she  and  her  brother  were  living. 

After  this  the  man  returned  to  his  village,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"Come  and  wash  my  hands!"  His  wife  came  and  washed  his  hands; 
and  he  asked  her,  "Did  you  receive  the  elephant-meat  which  I  sent 
hither?"  And  the  wife  replied,  "I  have  seen  only  one  basketful, 
which  the  girl  brought."  To  this  he  replied,  "Do  you  really  mean 
it?"  And  she  replied,  "Certainly,  I  do!  Come  into  the  house  and 
look  for  yourself  !" 

Thereupon  said  the  husband,  "Ondoiield  Ej6,  where  will  she  be 
going  to-morrow?"  The  girl  who  stole  the  elephant-meat  had  that 
name;  and  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  the  garden  to-morrow  for  plantains." 
Then  the  man  changed  himself  into  a  large  plantain-stalk.  When 
the  day  dawned,  Ondoiield  Ej6  went  to  get  plantains  in  the  garden. 
She  soon  finished  taking  the  plantains  that  were  small,  but  she  left 
the  one  which  was  large.  Then  said  she  to  him,  "  When  you  came  and 
changed  yourself  into  a  large  plantain,  did  I  not  know  you?"  Then 
the  man  drove  her  away;  and  she  said,  "O  Edu  Akok,  Edu  Akok!" 
Then  the  brother  opened  the  rock  to  her.  Thus  he  and  she  together 
did  many  things  like  this. 

On  a  certain  day  this  man  went  to  Odime  Zezole,  and  asked  him, 
"How  can  I  kill  this  girl  ?"  And  Odime  Zezole  said  to  him,  "Go 
and  set  traps  in  the  place  where  she  will  go  in  the  morning;  and  thus 
it  will  happen,  that  when  you  run  after  her,  she  will  be  caught  in  a 
trap."  Thereupon  the  man  asked,  "Ondoiield  Ej6,  where  will  she 
be  going  to-morrow  ?"  She  replied,  "I  am  not  going  anywhere  to- 
morrow." Thus  it  happens  and  thus  it  goes,  when  you  have  killed 
an  animal,  do  you  not  first  partake  of  the  meat  thereof?  Listen, 
now,  as  I  am  eating  the  liver  of  the  elephant  at  this  very  time. 

Finally  this  man  grew  weary  of  pursuing  this  girl,  for  she  surpassed 
him  in  shrewdness. 

21.  THE  DUNCE  WHO  FOUND  OUT  DECEPTION 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dunce  went  out  to  set  traps;  and  when  he  visited 
the  traps,  he  found  a  red  antelope  caught,  so  he  took  it  home.  The 
people,  however,  took  it  and  ate  it:  he  himself  did  not  eat  of  it,  because 
he  was  an  uninitiated  person.  Thus  he  killed  many  animals;  but 
they  said,  "  You  are  not  able  to  eat  of  them,  for  you  are  an  uninitiated 
person." 

Upon  a  certain  day,  as  he  came  from  visiting  the  traps,  his  brothers 
asked  him,  "Whence  do  you  come?"  and  he  replied,  "I  have  returned 
from  a  walk."    So  they  again  said,  "Why  do  you  answer  us  in  this 
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way?"  and  he  told  them,  'M  can  kill  all  of  these  animals,  but  I  myself 
do  not  eat  of  them."  Therefore  they  said  to  him,  "Are  we  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  you  are  not  initiated  ?" 

Again  the  boy  went  to  visit  his  traps;  and  he  found  there  a  red 
antelope  {S6),  a  mouse-colored  one  {dkpwefl),  and  a  dark  one  (mvin). 
Then  he  took  all  of  these  animals  out  of  the  traps  and  carried  them 
away,  and  hung  them  up  at  the  cross-roads,  but  he  himself  hid 
beside  the  path. 

People  that  passed  by  that  place,  when  they  saw  the  animals, 
said,  "  Look  yonder  and  see !  An  dkpwefi  and  mvin  and  S6  are  hanging 
there!"  When  they  had  passed,  the  dunce  knew  which  one  was  the 
S6  antelope.    After  that  he  took  the  game  and  went  to  town. 

When  he  arrived  in  town,  he  said  to  his  brothers,  **The  dunce  now 
knows  the  animal  which  you  call  5d."  Therefore  he  took  only  the 
Sd  and  gave  it  to  them,  but  he  himself  took  the  other  two  antelopes 
and  went  to  his  mother's  house.  After  this  said  his  brothers  to  him, 
"We  perceive  now  that  this  dunce  knows  the  Sd  antelope;  and  he 
replied,  "Yes,  indeed,  I  do  know  the  Sd  antelope  now." 

[22.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUNGRY  ELEPHANT 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  Elephant;  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  am  very  hungry."  Therefore  he  walked  in  a  path  of  the  forest, 
and  he  found  a  bamboo-palm  standing  in  a  swamp.  He  therefore  went 
in  haste  and  broke  down  the  palm,  and  he  found  in  it  a  tender  bud 
of  the  palm-leaves.  But  when  he  took  out  the  bud  of  the  palm,  it 
fell  into  the  water.  Therefore  he  hunted  and  hunted  for  it,  but  could 
not  find  it;  for  he  had  riled  up  the  water,  and  it  blinded  his  eyes. 
Then  a  Frog  began  to  talk,  and  said,  "Listen!"  The  Elephant  did 
not  hear,  however,  but  hunted  all  the  more.  Thereupon  the  Frog 
spoke  again,  and  said,  "Listen!"  Therefore  the  Elephant  stood 
perfectly  still.  Thereupon  the  water  became  clear  again,  so  that  he 
found  the  palm-bud  and  ate  it. 

23.  THE  SON-IN-LAW  AND  HIS  FATHER-IN-LAW 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  man  and  his  father-in-law  arose  and 
said,  "Let  us  go  and  kill  porcupines  at  the  akam-tree!"  When  they 
had  come  to  the  akam-tree,  they  set  up  their  nets.  Then  said  the 
father-in-law  to  the  son-in-law,  "You  go  and  return  hither,  and  I  will 
lay  in  wait  here."  So  the  son-in-law  went  and  returned  again;  and 
a  porcupine  came  and  ran  into  the  net,  and  the  father-in-law  caught 
it.  At  that  time  his  belt  became  unfastened,  and  he  called  out, 
"Ah,  my  son-in-law!  I  have  two  things  here  to  look  after."  And  the 
son-in-law  replied,  "Let  one  of  them  go."  So  he  released  the  porcu- 
pine, and  fastened  his  belt  again. 
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After  this  the  son-in-law  said  to  his  father-in-law,  "You  go  and  drive 
the  game  hither,  while  I  lay  in  wait  here."  When  he  drove,  a  porcu- 
pine ran  into  the  net,  and  the  son-in-law  caught  it,  but  the  string 
around  his  loin-cloth  became  loose.  So  he  said  to  his  father-in-law, 
"Here  I  hold  two  things."  So  the  father-in-law  replied,  "Let  one  of 
them  go ! "  and  he  let  go  of  the  cloth,  but  held  fast  to  the  porcupine. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  son-in-law  surpassed  his  father-in-law  in 
shrewdness. 

24.    THE  TORTOISE  WHO  WAITED  FOR  TOADSTOOLS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Tortoise;  and  one  day  he  saw  many 
toadstools  on  a  log:  so  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  very  soon, 
not  until  these  toadstools  are  all  finished."  Just  about  the  time  he 
said  this,  some  men  said,  "Let  us  go  a-hunting!"  So  the  men 
went  on  a  hunt,  and  the  dogs  started  up  a  red  antelope.  So  they 
followed  the  antelope,  and  it  came  to  the  place  where  the  Tortoise  was. 
Then  said  the  Antelope  to  the  Tortoise,  "They  are  followiilg  me;" 
but  the  Tortoise  said,  "I  will  never  leave  this  place  until  all  these 
toadstools  are  finished."  Thereupon  said  the  Antelope,  "Will  you 
please  protect  me,  lest  the  men  come  and  kill  both  me  and  you!" 
So  the  Tortoise  said,  "If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  to  go;  not,  however,  to-day,  but  to-morrow."  After  that  the 
Antelope  said  to  him  £^:ain,  "Go  now!"  but  the  Tortoise  said,  "No!" 

So  the  Antelope  left  the  Tortoise  where  she  had  found  him,  but 
she  herself  ran  away.  Soon  after  this  the  dogs  came  along  and  picked 
up  the  Tortoise;  and  when  the  men  came,  they  themselves  took  the 
Tortoise  and  brought  him  home  to  their  village. 

Grsat  Batanga, 

Kambrun,  West  Africa. 
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NEGRO  TALES  FROM  GEORGIA 

[The  following  tales  were  collected  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Backus  and  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  Hatton  Leitner  at  Grovetown,  Columbia  County,  Georgia. 
Those  collected  by  Mrs.  Backus  are  signed  E.  M.  B.;  those  collected 
by  Mrs.  Leitner,  E.  H.  L.  — Ed.] 

I.    WHEN  BRER   RABBIT   SAW   BRER  DOG's   MOUTH   SO   BRER   DOG  CAN 

WHISTLE 

In  the  ole  times,  when  Brer  Dog  a  roaming  through  the  woods,  he 
come  up  with  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Dog  do.  Brer  Rabbit  he  set  on  the 
sand  just  a-whistling,  and  a-picking  of  the  banjo. 

Now,  in  them  times  Brer  Rabbit  was  a  master-hand  with  the  banjo. 
These  yer  hard  times  'pears  like  Brer  Rabbit  done  forget  how  to 
whistle,  and  you  don'  hear  him  pick  the  banjo  no  more;  but  in  the 
ole  times  Brer  Rabbit  he  whistle,  and  frolic,  and  frolic  and  whistle, 
from  morning  twell  night. 

Well,  Brer  Dog  he  mighty  envious  of  Brer  Rabbit,  'case  Brer 
Dog  he  can't  whistle,  and  he  can't  sing.  Brer  Dog  can't.  Brer  Dog 
he  think  he  give  anything  in  reason  if  he  could  whistle  like  Brer 
Rabbit,  so  Brer  Dog  he  beg  Brer  Rabbit  to  learn  hisself  to  whistle. 

Now,  Brer  Dog  he  called  the  most  reliable  man  in  the  county;  and 
he  have  some  standing,  Brer  Dog  do;  and  he  have  right  smart  of 
sense,  Brer  Dog  have;  but  bless  you,  Sah,  Brer  Dog  he  can't  conjure 
'longside  that  Ole  Brer  Rabbit,  that  he  can't. 

Well,  when  Brer  Dog  beg  Brer  Rabbit  will  he  learn  hisself  to  whistle. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  '*Brer  Dog,  your  mouth  ain'  shape  for  whistling." 
Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  "Name  of  goodness.  Brer  Dog,  how  come  you 
studying  'bout  whistling  with  that  mouth?  Now,  Brer  Dog,  you 
just  watch  my  mouth  and  try  youself;"  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  just 
corner  up  his  mouth  and  whistle  to  beat  all. 

Brer  Dog  he  try  his  best  to  comer  up  his  mouth  like  Brer  Rabbit; 
but  he  can't  do  it,  Brer  Dog  can't.  But  the  more  Brer  Dog  watch 
Brer  Rabbit  whistle,  the  more  envious  Brer  Dog  get  to  whistle  hisself. 

Now,  Brer  Dog  he  know  how  Brer  Rabbit  are  a  doctor;  so  Brer  Dog 
he  ax  Brer  Rabbit  can  he  fix  his  mouth  so  he  can  whistle? 

Brer  Rabbit,  he  'low  as  how  he  might  fix  Brer  Dog's  mouth  so  he 
can  whistle  just  tolerable,  but  Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  how  he  have  to 
saw  the  comers  of  Brer  Dog's  mouth  right  smart;  and  he  'low,  Brer 
Rabbit  do,  how  "it  be  mighty  worrysome  for  Brer  Dog." 

Now,  Brer  Dog,  he  that  envious  to  whistle  like  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer 
Dog  he  'clare  he  let  Brer  Rabbit  saw  his  mouth. 
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Brer  Rabbit  he  say  as  how  he  don'  want  deceive  Brer  Dog;  and 
he  say,  Brer  Rabbit  do,  as  how  he  ain'  gwine  promise  to  make  Brer 
Dog  whistle  more  same  as  hisself,  but  he  say  he  ''make  Brer  Dog 
whistle  tolerable." 

So  Brer  Rabbit  he  get  his  saw,  and  he  saw  a  slit  in  the  corners  Brer 
Dog's  mouth.  It  nateraly  just  nigh  'bout  kill  Ole  Brer  Dog;  but 
Brer  Dog  he  are  a  thorough-gwine  man,  and  what  Brer  Dog  say  he 
gwine  do,  he  gwine  do,  he  sure  is. 

So  Brer  Dog  he  just  hold  hisself  together,  and  let  Brer  Rabbit  saw 
his  mouth. 

Now,  Brer  Rabbit  he  know  in  his  own  mind  Brer  Dog  ain'  gwine 
whistle  sure  'nough,  but  Brer  Rabbit  he  don'  know  just  what  Brer 
Dog  gwine  say;  so  when  Brer  Rabbit  get  through  a-sawing  of  Brer 
Dog's  mouth.  Brer  Rabbit  he  say,  **Now  try  if  you  can  whistle!" 
Brer  Dog  he  open  his  mouth,  and  he  try  to  whistle;  and  he  say,  **  Bow, 
wow,  wow!"     Brer  Dog  do  say  that  for  a  fact. 

Well,  when  Brer  Rabbit  hear  Brer  Dog  whistle  that  yer  way.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  that  scared  he  just  turn  and  fly  for  home;  but  Brer  Dog 
he  that  mad,  when  he  hears  hisself  whistle  that  yer  way,  he  say  he 
gwine  finish  Ole  Brer  Rabbit:  so  Brer  Dog  he  put  out  after  Brer 
Rabbit  just  a-hollering,  "Bow  wow,  bow  wow,  bow  wow!" 

Now,  in  them  times.  Brer  Rabbit  he  have  a  long  bushy  tail.  Brer 
Rabbit  he  mighty  proud  of  his  tail  in  the  ole  times. 

Well,  Brer  Rabbit  he  do  his  best,  and  he  just  bum  the  wind  through 
the  woods;  but  Brer  Dog  he  just  gwine  on  the  jump,  "Bow  wow, 
bowwow!" 

Presently  Brer  Dog  he  see  Brer  Rabbit,  and  he  think  he  got  him; 
and  Brer  Dog  he  open  his  mouth  and  jump  for  Brer  Rabbit,  and 
Brer  Dog  he  just  bite  Brer  Rabbit's  fine  tail  plum  off. 

That  how  come  Brer  Rabbit  have  such  little  no  count  tail  these 
yer  times;  and  Brer  Dog  he  that  mad  with  ole  Brer  Rabbit  'case  he 
saw  his  mouth,  when  he  run  Brer  Rabbit  through  the  woods,  he  still 
holler,  "Bow  wow,  bow  wow!"  and  you  take  noticement  how,  when 
Brer  Rabbit  hear  Brer  Dog  say  that.  Brer  Rabbit  he  just  pick  up  his 
foots  and  fly,  'case  Brer  Rabbit  done  disremember  how  he  done  saw 
Brer  Dog's  mouth. 

E.  M.  B. 

2.    BRO'   RABBIT  AN'   DE  WATER-MILLIONS 

Bro'  Rabbit  an'  Bro'  Coon  dey  go  inter  cohoot  fuh  ter  plant  dey 
crap  tergedder  an'  fuh  ter  stan*  by  one  annudder  ef  trubble  cum  erlong. 
One  day  dey  wus  wurkin'  in  dey  water-million  patch,  en  dey  bofe 
see  Colonel  Tiger  come  er  creepin'  roun'  de  fence,  lookin'  hungry 
emough  fuh  ter  eat  dem  bofe.    Bro'  Coon  he  goes  back  on  Bro'  Rabbit, 
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en  climb  up  er  tree,  an  lefe  he  fren  fuh  ter  face  trubble  by  hesef. 
Bro'  Rabbit  camt  climb,  an'  he  so  scard  dat  he  teef  rattle;  but  he 
grab  he  spade  an'  meek  haste  an'  dig  two  holes,  an'  bury  two  uf  he 
biggest  water-millions  in  dem,  &  kiver  em  wif  yearth,  an'  pat  dem 
smoove  wid  he  spade:  he  wurk  so  hard  dat  by  de  time  Colonel  Tiger 
git  ter  de  gate,  he  is  dun  got  annudder  hole  dug  most  deep  emuf  fuh 
one  more. 

Colonel  Tiger  stan'  dar  —  in  he  fine  stripe  suit  —  watchin'  him,  an' 
he  mity  curious.  Colonel  Tiger  am:  when  he  see  dem  two  graves  dar^ 
an'  Bro*  Rabbit  a-makin'  one  more,  he  done  know  what  ter  think. 

So  finely  he  talk  out,  an'  ax  him.  "Bro'  Rabbit,"  he  ax,  "what's 
dat  yo  is  doin'  dar?"  Bro'  Rabbit  he  mity  scared,  but  he  hold  he 
heart  bold,  an'  he  meek  answer  out  loud  an'  brash  like  he  wus  mad. 
"7*5  buryin*  de  folks  what  I  is  dun  kUt,*'  he  say,  slappin'  de  grabes  wid 
he  spade.  "Dat  Bro'  Lion,  dat  Bro*  Bear;  an'  I'se  got  er  Coon  treed 
dar  what  I'se  dun  cungered,  but  I  ain't  kilt  him  yit.  Who  is  you 
axin'  me  questions,  anyhow?  I  ain't  got  time  ter  turn  roun'  ter  look 
at  yer;  but  yer  is  so  brash,  ef  yer'll  wait  'twell  I  gits  fru,  I'll  cum  out 
dar  an'  cunger  yo'  an'  kill  yo  too,  'case  I  wants  free  more  fools  fuh 
ter  finish  out  dis  row." 

Colonel  Tiger  wus  dat  scared,  he  jes  bum  de  wind,  gittin'  erway 
frum  dat  dangus-talkin'  man. 

Atter  he  gone,  Bro'  Coon  he  cum  down  he  tree,  en  meek  er  great 
miration  ober  Bro'  Rabbit;  but  Bro'  Rabbit  he  say,  "I  done  want 
none  er  yer  talk;  yo  ain't  no  true  fren',  en  done  keep  ter  de  'greemint, 
so  I'se  gwine  ter  vide  de  crap  an'  break  up." 

Bro'  Coon  he  say,  "How  yo  gwineter  vide?"  An'  Bro'  Rabbit  he 
meek  answer,  en  say,  "You  is  de  biggest  Bro'  Coon,  so  yo  kin  teck  all 
dat  yer  kin  tote  erway.  I  is  de  littlest,  so  I'se  got  ter  teck  what  is  lef 
behine.*'  Bro'  Coon  kin  jes  lif  one  leetle  water-million  wif  er  rotten 
end;  an'  wid  dat  he  hafter  go  —  'case  Bro'  Rabbit  talk  so  big,  he  was 

scaid  of  him,  ennyhow,  en  glad  fuh  ter  git  erway. 

E.  H.  L. 

3.  bro'  fox  an'  de  foolish  jay-bird 
One  day  Bro'  Fox  bin  eatin'  sum  Turkey,  an'  he  git  er  bone  stuck  in 
he  tooft  (tooth)  what  meek  it  mighty  hot,  an'  achey.  Hit  hurt  so 
bad  he  camt  eat  nuiiin  fur  four  days,  so  he  go  ter  Mr.  Jay-bird  an' 
ax  him  fur  ter  pull  de  piece  ob  bone  out.  Mr.  Jay-bird  ergree  fur 
ter  pull  hit  out;  but  de  Jay-bird  wus  mighty  cute  an  sceamy  bird, 
he  wus  jealous  uf  Mr.  Mockin'-bird,  'case  he  wus  de  finest  singer,  an' 
he  hate  him  'case  he  mock  him.  He  meek  er  plan  in  he  mine  fur  ter 
get  Bro'  Fox  ter  kill  Mr.  Mockin'-bird,  an'  all  he  fambly  so  he  ergree 
fur  ter  pull  out  de  piece  ob  bone;  but  he  meek  Bro'  Fox  wait  er  long 
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time  fust,  whilst  he  tell  him  how  dangous  hit  wus  ter  chaw  big  bones; 
den  when  Bro'  Fox  git  mighty  impashunt,  he  hop  on  he  jaw,  an'  peck 
de  piece  ob  bone  out  he  tooft.    Bro'  Fox  mighty  releabed. 

"Dere  Bro'  Fox!"  he  say,  "dat  all  right.  Now  I'se  guyen  ter  gib 
yo'  some  good  advice:  you  eat  leeUe  bones  atter  dis.  If  yer  has  er 
mine  ter,  jest  es  soon  es  hit  git  dark,  I'se  guyen  ter  show  yer  whar 
Mr.  Mockin'-bird  an*  he  hole  fambly  roost,  an*  den  yer  kin  cotch  'im, 
an'  taste  meat  what  am  sweet.'* 

An'  wid  dat  he  argufy  'bout  how  good  bird-bones  taste,  'twel  Bro' 
Fox  mouf  jest  water;  den  he  ax,  "Yer  feels  er  heap  better,  doan  yer, 
Bro*  Fox?"  an'  Bro'  Fox  he  say,  sorter  anxus-like,  "  I'se  'fraid  yo' 
is  dun  lef  er  leetle  piece  ob  dat  bone  in  dar  yit.  I  wish  yo'  wuld  jest 
step  in  ergin  an*  look,  Bro*  Jay-bird.** 

Den,  when  Mr.  Jay-bird  hop  on  he  jaw,  fur  ter  look  in  he  tooft,  Bro' 
Fox  snap  he  mouf  too  an*  cotch  him,  an'  meek  remarkt,  fru  he  teetf, 
"Yes,  Mr.  Jay-bird,  I  does  feel  er  heap  better;  I  feels  so  much  better 
dat  I  is  hongry,  an'  yer  dun  telt  me  so  much  erbout  de  fine  flabor  ob 
de  leetle  bones,  dat  I  camt  wait  twel  night  cum,  fur  ter  try  dem!" 

An'  wid  dat  he  chaw  him  up,  an'  say  de  flabor  were  berry  fine  in- 
deedy. 

When  yer  ha'rgins  wif  er  rascal  fer  ter  harm  yer  frens,  yo  better  meek 
shore  yo*  is  in  a  safe  place  yosef  erf  ore  yer  bergins  ter  meek  yer  ergreemint. 

E.  H.  L. 

4.  WHEN  BRER  RABBIT  HELP  BRER  TERAPIN 

In  the  old  days  Brer  Wolf  he  have  a  mighty  grudge  against  Brer 
Terapin,  Brer  Wolf  do;  and  one  day  Brer  Wolf  come  up  with  old  Brer 
Terapin  in  the  woods;  and  he  say.  Brer  Wolf  do,  how  he  just  going  to 
make  a  end  of  Old  Brer  Terapin. 

But  Brer  Terapin  he  just  draw  in  his  foots  and  shut  the  door;  and 
he  draw  in  his  arms  and  shut  the  door;  and  then  if  the  old  man 
don*  bodaciously  draw  in  his  head  and  shut  the  door  right  in  Brer 
Wolf's  face. 

That  make  ole  Brer  Wolf  mighty  angry,  sure  it  naterly  do;  but  he 
bound  he  ain'  going  to  be  outdone  that  er  way,  and  he  study  'bout 
how  he  going  smash  Brer  Terapin 's  house  in;  but  there  ain'  no  rock 
there,  and  he  feared  to  leave  the  ole  man,  'case  he  know  direckly  he 
leave  him  the  ole  chap  going  open  the  doors  of  his  house  and  tote 
hisself  off. 

Well,  while  Brer  Wolf  study  'bout  it,  here  come  Brer  Rabbit;  but 
he  make  like  he  don'  see  Brer  Wolf,  'case  they  ain'  the  bestest  of 
friends  in  them  days,  Brer  Wolf  and  Brer  Rabbit  ain',  no,  that  they 
ain'. 

But  Brer  Wolf  he  call  out,  he  do,  "O  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Rabbity 
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come  here!"  So  Brer  Rabbit  he  draw  up,  and  he  see  Old  Brer  Tera- 
pin's  house  with  the  doors  all  shut;  and  he  say,  ''Morning,  Brer 
Terapin!"  but  Brer  Terapin  never  crack  his  door;  so  Brer  Wolf 
say,  he  do,  "  Brer  Rabbit,  you  stay  here  and  watch  the  ole  man,  while 
I  go  and  fotch  a  rock  to  smash  his  house!'*  and  Brer  Wolf  he  take 
hisself  off. 

EKrectly  Brer  Wolf  gone,  ole  Brer  Terapin  he  open  his  door  and 
peak  out.  Now,  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Tarapin  was  the  best  friends 
in  the  ole  time;  and  Brer  Rabbit,  he  say,  he  do,  "Now,  Brer  Terapin, 
Brer  Wolf  done  gone  for  to  tote  a  rock  to  smash  your  house;"  and 
Brer  Terapin  say  he  going  move  on. 

Then  Brer  Rabbit  know  if  Brer  Wolf  come  back  and  find  he  let 
Brer  Terapin  make  off  with  his  house.  Brer  Wolf  going  fault  hisself; 
and  Brer  Wolf  are  a  strong  man,  and  he  are  a  bad  man;  and  poor  old 
Brer  Rabbit  he  take  his  hindermost  hand  and  he  scratch  his  head,  and 
dip  off  right  smart.    Brer  Rabbit  was  a  peart  man  them  days. 

Directly  he  come  up  with  old  Sis  Cow,  and  he  say,  "Howdy,  Sis 
Cow?  Is  you  got  a  tick  you  could  lend  out  to  your  friends?"  and  he 
take  a  tick  and  tote  it  back,  and  put  it  on  the  rock  just  where  Brer 
Terapin  was. 

Presently  here  come  Brer  Wolf  back,  totin'  a  big  rock;  and  he 
see  Brer  Rabbit  just  tearing  his  hair  and  faning  his  hands,  and 
crying,  "Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  I'se  feared  of  my  power,  Tse  feared 
of  my  power!"  but  Brer  Wolf  he  say,  "Where  old  man  Terapin  gone 
with  his  house?  I  done  told  you  to  watch."  But  Brer  Rabbit  he 
only  cry  the  more,  and  he  say,  "That  what  I  done  tell  you,  don't  you 
see  what  my  power  done  done?  There  all  what  left  of  poor  ole  Brer 
Terapin  right  there."  And  Brer  Rabbit  he  look  that  sorrowful-like, 
he  near  'bout  broke  down,  and  he  point  to  the  cow-tick. 

But  Brer  Wolf  he  done  live  on  the  plantation  with  Brer  Rabbit  many 
a  day ;  and  Brer  Wolf  he  say,  "  Quit  your  fooling,  ole  man.  You  done 
turn  Brer  Terapin  loose,  and  I  just  going  to  use  this  yer  rock  to  smash 
your  head."  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  haste  to  make  out  to  Brer 
Wolf  how  that  little  chap  surely  are  all  what's  left  of  poor  old  Brer 
Terapin. 

And  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  out  how  the  power  are  in  his  left  eye  to 
make  a^big  man  perish  away;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  how  he  just 
happen  to  strike  his  left  eye  on  his  old  friend  Brer  Terapin,  and  directly 
he  get  smaller  and  smaller,  twell  that  all  there  be  left  of  the  poor  old 
man.  When  Brer  Rabbit  say  that,  he  turn  and  cut  his  left  eye  sharp 
at  Brer  Wolf,  Brer  Rabbit  do. 

Brer  Wolf  he  just  look  once  on  the  little  tick,  and  he  say,  "Don* 
look  at  me.  Brer  Rabbit!  Don'  look  at  me!"  and  Brer  Wolf  he  strike 
out,  and  he  just  bum  the  wind  for  the  woods. 
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Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  clip  it  off  down  the  road  twell  he  come  up 
with  old  Brer  Terapin;  and  they  strike  a  fire,  and  make  a  good  pot 
of  coffee,  and  talk  it  over. 

E.  M.  B. 

5.    WHEN  BRER   'POSSUM  ATTEND  MISS  FOX'S  HOUSE-PARTY 

Once  long  before  the  war,  when  times  was  good,  Miss  Fox  she  set 
out  for  to  give  a  house-party,  Miss  Fox  did. 

And  Miss  Fox  she  'low  she  ain*  going  invite  the  lastest  person  to  her 
house-party  'cepting  the  quality;  and  when  Brer  Fox  he  just  mention 
Brer  'Possum's  name.  Miss  Fox  she  rare  and  charge,  Miss  Fox  do. 
She  give  it  to  Brer  Fox,  and  she  'low  how  she  don'  invite  no  poor  white 
trash  to  her  house-party;  and  she  'low,  Miss  Fox  do,  how  Brer  Fox 
must  set  his  mind  on  giving  a  tacky  party. 

Brer  Fox  he  'low  how  Brer  'Possum  ain'  no  poor  white  trash;  but 
Miss  Fox  she  'clare  Brer  'Possum  ain'  no  more  than  a  half-strainer, 
and  so  Miss  Fox  she  don'  invite  Brer  'Possum  to  her  house-party. 

Well,  Brer  'Possum  he  feel  mighty  broke  up  when  he  hear  all  the  other 
creeters  talking  about  the  house-party,  'case  Brer  'Possum  he  have 
plenty  money.  Brer  'Possum  are  a  mighty  shifty  man,  and  always 
have  plenty  money. 

Well,  Brer  'Possum  he  tell  Brer  Rabbit  how  he  feel  'bout  Miss  Fox 
house-party;  and  he  ax  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  'Possum  do,  why  he  don* 
be  invited. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  it  all  because  Brer  'Possum  don'  hold  up  his 
head  and  wear  store  clothes;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  advise  Brer  'Possum 
to  order  hisself  some  real  quality  clothes,  and  a  churn  hat,  and  go  to 
Miss  Fox  house-party;  and  he  'low.  Brer  Rabbit  do,  how  they  won't 
know  Brer  'Possum,  and  mistake  hisself  sure  for  some  man  from  the 
city. 

So  ole  Brer  'Possum  he  got  plenty  money,  and  he  go  to  the  city. 
Brer  'Possum  do;  and  he  order  just  a  quality  suit  of  clothes.  Brer 
'Possum  do;  and  he  go  to  the  barber,  and  get  hisself  shaved,  and  his 
hair  cut,  and  he  present  hisself  at  Miss  Fox  house-party. 

Well,  you  may  be  sure  Brer  'Possum  he  receive  flattering  attention, 
he  surely  did;  and  the  last  one  of  the  people  asking,  "Who  that  fine 
gentleman?"  "Who  that  city  gentleman?"  "Who  that  stin^ished- 
looking  gentleman?"  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  make  hisself  forward  to 
introduce  Brer  'Possum  right  and  left,  "My  friend  Mr.  Potsum  from 
Augusta ! "  That  old  Brer  Rabbit  he  done  say  "  Potsum,"  'case  endur- 
ing they  find  him  out,  that  old  Brer  Rabbit  he  going  swear  and  kiss 
the  book  he  done  say  'possum,  all  the  time.  That  just  exactly  what 
that  old  man  Rabbit  going  to  do. 

But,  Lord  bless  you !  they  all  that  taken  up  with  the  fine  gentleman, 
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they  don*  spidon  hisself ;  and  he  pass  a  mighty  proudful  evening,  Brer 
Tossum  do. 

But  when  it  come  retiring-time,  and  the  gentlemans  all  get  their 
candles,  and  'scorted  to  their  rooms.  Brer  'Possum  he  look  at  the 
white  bed,  and  he  look  all  'bout  the  room,  and  he  feel  powerful  un* 
comfortable.  Brer  'Possum  do,  'case  Brer  'Possum  he  never  sleep  in  a 
bed  in  all  his  bom  days.    Brer  'Possum  he  just  can't  sleep  in  a  bed. 

The  poor  old  man  he  walk  round  the  room,  and  round  the  room, 
twell  the  house  get  asleep;  and  he  take  off  all  his  fine  clothes,  and  he 
open  the  door  softly,  and  step  out  all  to  hisself,  he  powerful  tired ;  and 
he  just  dimb  a  tree  what  stand  by  the  porch,  and  hang  hisself  oflF 
by  his  tail  and  fall  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  Miss  Fox  get  up  and  open  the  door,  she  see 
Brer  'Possum  hanging  from  the  limb.  She  that  astonished  she  can't 
believe  her  eyes;  but  Miss  Fox  know  a  fine  fat  'possum  when  she  see 
him,  she  surely  do. 

Wdl,  Miss  Fox  she  cotch  hold  of  Brer  'Possum  and  kill  him,  and 
dress  him,  and  serve  him  up  on  the  breakfast-table;  and  the  guests 
they  compliment  Miss  Fox  on  her  fine  'Possum  breakfast;  but  when 
they  go  caM  the  fine  gentleman  from  the  City,  they  just  find  his  fine 
dothes,  but  they  never  suspidon  where  he  done  gone,  twell  many  day 
after,  when  old  Brer  Rabbit  he  done  let  the  secret  out. 

E.  M.  B. 

6.    HOW  BRER  FOX  DREAM  HE  EAT  BRER  'POSSUM 

In  the  old  times  Brer  'Possum  he  have  a  long,  wide,  bushy  tail  like 
Brer  Fox.  Wdl,  one  day  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  get  a  mighty 
honein'  to  set  er  tooth  in  some  fresh  meat,  and  they  both  start  off  for 
to  find  some,  and  directly  they  find  Brer  'Possum  up  a  black  gum- 
tree. 

Now,  in  them  times  Brer  Rabbit  he  can  climb  well  as  any  other  of 
the  creatures,  'case  he  has  sharp  daws  like  a  cat;  and  he  don't  set 
down  to  nobody  on  dimbing,  Brer  Rabbit  don't.  So  when  they  find 
Brer  'Possum  way  up  in  the  top  of  the  gum-tree,  Brer  Rabbit  he  jest 
dimb  up  after  Brer  'Possum,  Brer  Rabbit  do;  and  jest  before  he 
reach  him.  Brer  'Possum  he  wind  his  tail  on  the  limb,  an'  hang  wid  he 
hade  down,  an'  swing  hisself  out. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  standing  on  the  limb;  an'  he  reach  out,  and  he 
grab  Brer  'Possum's  tail  nigh  the  stump.  Brer  Rabbit  do;  and  Brer 
'Possum  he  swing  hisself  out,  and  try  to  reach  another  limb  with  he 
hand;  and  every  time  Brer  'Possum  swing  out.  Brer  Rabbit's  hand 
dip  a  little  on  Brer  'Possum's  tail;  and  next  time  Brer  'Possum  swing 
and  reach  out,  Brer  Rabbit  he  hand  slip  a  little  more,  twell  Brer  Rabbit 
he  done  skin  the  whole  of  Brer  'Possum's  tail;  an'  Brer  'Possum  fall 
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to  the  groundi  where  Brer  Fox  done  wait  for  him,  and  Brer  Fox  done 
kotch  him  and  kill  him;  but  since  that  day  Brer  Tossum  he  never 
have  no  hair  on  his  tail.  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  come  down,  Brer 
Rabbit  did,  and  they  study  how's  der  bestest  and  soonest  way  to  cook 
Brer  Tossum,  'case  dey  both  jes  er  droolin*  for  some  fresh  meat. 

Brer  Fox  he  say  "he  take  Brer  Tossum  home  and  cook  him,"  and 
he  invite  Brer  Rabbit  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  Brer  Rabbit 
agrees  to  that,  so  Brer  Fox  he  takes  Brer  Tossum  home  and  he  fly 
round  to  beat  all.  Brer  Fox  do;  and  he  gets  some  nice  fat  bacon  and 
yams,  and  he  just  cooks  dat  Tossum  up  fine  and  brown. 

Then  Brer  Fox  he  get  mighty  tired,  and  he  say,  "I  'dare,  I  plum 
too  tired  out  to  eat.  I  don't  know  if  I  better  eat  that  'Possum  now, 
and  go  to  sleep  and  dream  about  him,  or  whether  I  better  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  about  him  first,  and  then  wake  up  and  eat  him;"  and  he 
lay  down  on  the  bed  to  study  a  minute,  and  first  thing  Brer  Fox 
knowed  he  fast  asleep. 

Directly  here  come  Brer  Rabbit,  he  knock  on  the  door,  but  he  ain't 
get  no  answer;  but  he  smell  dat  Tossum,  and  the  bacon  and  the 
yams,  and  the  sage,  and  he  most  'stracted  to  set  he  tooth  in  it.  He 
crack  the  door  softly,  and  he  find  Brer  Fox  fast  asleep  on  the  bed, 
an'  the  nice  dinner  all  smoking  hot  on  the  table. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  just  draw  up  and  set  to.  Brer  Rabbit  do.  He  eat 
one  hind-leg;  and  it  so  fine,  he  say  to  hisself  he  bound  ter  try  er  fore- 
leg, and  then  Brer  Rabbit  'low  he  bound  ter  try  the  other  hind-leg. 

Well,  sar,  dat  old  man  Rabbit  he  set  there  and  eat  twell  the  lastest 
mouthful  of  that  Tossum  done  gone. 

Then  he  just  turn  to  wonderin',  Brer  Rabbit  did,  what  Brer  Fox 
gwine  to  say  when  he  done  wake  up  and  find  the  bestest  bits  of  that 
'Possum  gone. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  find  hisself  in  er  right  delicate  situation,  and  was 
disturbed.  Brer  Rabbit  was;  but  he  say  to  hisself  he  gwine  fool  Brer 
Fox;  and  Brer  Rabbit  he  take  all  the  bones,  and  he  put  them  on  the 
floor  in  a  row  round  Brer  Fox's  head;  and  he  take  the  marrow-grease, 
and  he  rub  it  softly  on  the  whiskers  round  Brer  Fox's  mouth;  then 
he  go  out  softly  and  dose  the  door,  and  put  he  eye  to  the  key-hole. 

Directly  Brer  Fox  he  yawn  and  stretch  hisself  and  wake  up;  and 
couse  his  mind  turn  to  that  'Possum,  and  he  rise  up;  and  shorely  he 
most  powerful  astonished  when  he  see  the  dish  empty,  and  the  bones 
all  'bout  hisself  on  the  floor. 

Directly  here  come  Brer  Rabbit's  knock.  Brer  Fox  say, "  Come  in !  '* 
and  Brer  Rabbit  say,  "  Brer  Fox,  I  come  for  my  share  of  that  'Possum." 
Brer  Fox  say,  "  Fore  de  Lord,  Brer  Rabbit,  where  that  'Possum  gone?" 
and  he  fling  he  hand  at  the  bones  on  the  floor. 

Brer  Rabbit  he  snap  he  eye,  like  he  most  mighty  got  er  way  with; 
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and  he  say,  "Brer  Fox,  I  heard  the  creatures  tell  heap  er  powerful 
hard  tales  on  yourself,  but  I  'clare,  I  never  think  you  treat  a  friend 
dis  yer  way." 

Then  Brer  Fox  he  swear  and  kiss  the  book  he  ain't  set  er  tooth  in 
that  'Possum.  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  look  most  mighty  puzzled;  and 
at  last  he  say,  "Brer  Fox,  I  tell  you  what  you  done  done,  you  just 
eat  the  lastest  mouthful  of  that  'Possum  in  your  sleep."  Brer  Fox 
he  rare  and  charge,  and  swear  he  ain't  "even  got  the  taste  of  'Possum 
in  he  mouth."  Then  Brer  Rabbit  he  take  Brer  Fox  to  the  glass, 
and  make  Brer  Fox  look  at  hisself;  and  he  say,  Brer  Rabbit  did, 
"  Bre  rFox,  how  come  all  that  fresh  marrow-grease  on  your  whiskers?' ' 
and  Brer  Fox  he  look  mighty  set  down  on;  and  he  say,  "Well,  all  I 
'low  dat  the  most  unsatisfying  'Possum  I  ever  set  er  tooth  in." 

E.  M.  B. 

7.   SUPERSTITION  OF  THE  GRAVEYARD  SNAKE  AND  RABBIT 

Ain't  I  nebber  tole  yer  'bout  dem  grabeyard  snakes?  Bite?  No, 
hit  don't  bite!  Hit's  black,  most  ginerelly,  wid  yaller  splotches  on 
he's  back, an'  he  lib  all  de  time  in  de  Cemetterry,  whar  hit  greab  an* 
moan.  Yer  see,  when  de  Debbel  temp  E^b,  an  got  her  an'  Adam  druv 
outen  de  guarden  ob  Eden,  he  wus  dat  tickled  ober  hit,  dat  he  laft, 
an'  he  laft,  'twel  he  split  hesef  in  two.  So  de  Sperit  part  ob  him  go 
roun'  now,  temptin'  folks  ter  sin,  an'  he'pin*  de  Hoodoos.  But  de 
body  part  ob  him  wus  turn  by  de  Lord  inter  dem  grabeyard  snakes 
what  libs  in  de  grabeyards  whar  dey  moans  all  de  time  ober  de  death 
what  dey  is  brung  inter  dis  world.  En,  honey,  ef  yer  kin  git  de  skin  uv 
one  uv  dem  snakes,  an'  put  hit  roun'  yo  waist,  whar  noboddy  see  hit, 
yer  will  conquer  yo  ennemys  sho:  ef  yer  greases  yo  hand  wid  de  grease 
ob  a  grabeyard  snake,  an'  steals  things,  nobody  will  see  yer,  an'  yer 
won't  git  found  out;  'case  Satan  is  'bleged  ter  stan'  by  folks  what  are 
greased  wid  he  own  grease.  Hoodoo  folks  is  mighty  fond  er  eatin' 
snakes,  'case  hit  makes  dem  wise  an'  cute;  but  dey  don't  dar  ter  eat 
er  grabeyard  snake,  'case  dey  ud  be  eatin'  de  Debbel  hesef,  an'  he 
couldn't  he'p  em  no  more.  Dey  am  a  heap  ob  tings  dat  snake-ile 
am  goo4  fer  dat  I  is  dun  disrermembered;  but  I  knows  dis  fer  sarting: 
ef  yo  hates  a  pusson,  an'  yo  makes  dey  image  outen  dat  ile  mix  up 
wid  flour  er  san',  an'  den  names  hit  atter  de  pusson  yo  hates,  an' 
bakes  de  image  good  by  de  open  fire,  yer  kan  meek  dat  pusson  miser'ble, 
'case  yer  got  em  snake  Hoodoo'd,  an  dat's  de  wus  kine  ob  Hoodoo. 
If  yer  stick  pins  in  dat  image,  de  pusson  what  yer  dun  name  it  atter 
'ill  hab  pains  an'  misery  in  de  same  place  on  dem  es  whar  de  pins  goes 
in  de  image.  I  once  know'd  a  man  what  wus  kilt  clean  dead  'case 
dey  stick  pins  inter  de  image  ov  him,  in  de  place  whar  he  heart  wus, 
do  dat  wus  er  mistook,  yer  see. 
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Grabeyard  rabbets?  Oh,  3re8sum!  Dem  is  de  rabbits  what  de 
grabeyard  snakes  charm  fer  ter  meek  em  stay  dar,  an'  keep  dem  cum<* 
pany.  Dey  don't  do  no  harm,  an'  dey  left  hine-foot  'ill  bring  good 
luck,  shore;  but  ef  yer  want  Satan  ter  cum  right  down  an'  f oiler  yer, 
an'  he'p  yer  in  ebberry-ting,  yo  jes'  git  de  button  o£Fen  er  grabeyard 
rattlesnake,  an'  sew  hit  up  wid  a  piece  ob  silver  in  er  leetle  red  flannel 
bag,  en  war  hit  on  yo  heart*  Why,  ef  yer  do  dat  way,  an'  seys  er  varse 
outen  de  Bible  backards,  at  twelve  er'clock  on  de  crossroads,  uf  er 
moonlight  night,  de  ole  Nick  'ill  cum  walkin'  up  ter  meet  yer,  mos' 
any  time  yer  calls  him.  No,  I  ain't  nebber  tried  hit  mysef,  'case  de 
smell  uf  brimstone  allers  meek  me  narvous;  an'  I  nebber  would  like 
ter  be  took  dat  er  way,  'jes  lik  er  'oman* 

E.  H.  L.  and  E.  M.  B. 


8.  WHY  MR.  OWL  can't  SING 

When  Mr.  Owl  was  young,  he  could  sing  to  beat  all  the  birds  in  the 
woods.  This  ole  man  what  you  see  flying  about  calling  "whoo, 
whoo!"  in  the  ole  time  he  could  sing  so  fine  that  he  teach  the  singing- 
school. 

In  them  days  Mr.  Owl  he  never  wander  round,  like  he  do  in  these 
yer  times,  'case  he  have  a  happy  home,  and  he  stay  home  with  his 
wife  and  chiUens,  like  a  spectable  man. 

But  that  poor  ole  man  done  see  a  heap  of  trouble  in  he  time,  he 
shore  has;  and  it  all  come  along  of  that  trifling  no  count  Miss  Cuckoo, 
what  too  sorry  to  build  her  nest  fer  herself,  but  go  about  laying  her 
eggs  in  her  neighbors'  nests. 

In  the  old  time,  Mr.  and  Miss  Owl  they  belong  to  the  quality;  end 
they  have  a  shore  'nuff  quality  house,  not  like  these  little  houses 
what  you  see  these  yer  times,  what  secondary  people  live  in. 

One  night  Miss  Owl  she  go  out  to  pay  a  visit,  and  she  leave  Mr. 
Owl  at  home  to  mind  the  chillens;  but  directly  she  gone,  Mr.  Owl 
he  take  he  fiddle  under  he  arm,  and  go  off  to  he  singing-aphool. 
Then  that  trifling  no  count  Miss  Cuckoo  come  sailing  along  calling 
"Cuckoo,  cuckoo!"  and  she  leave  her  eggs  in  Miss  Owl's  fine  nest, 
and  then  she  go  sailing  off,  calling,  '*  Cuckoo,  cuckoo ! " 

Now,  presently  Miss  Owl  she  come  home;  and  when  she  find  that 
egg  in  her  nest,  she  rare  end  charge  on  the  poor  ole  man  to  beat  all; 
and  she  tell  him  she  never  live  with  him  no  more  twell  he  tell  her  who 
lay  that  ^gg\  but  the  poor  ole  man  can't  tell  her,  'case  he  don't  know 
hisself.  But  Miss  Owl  she  be  mighty  proud-spirited;  and  what  she 
done  say,  she  done  say. 

So  the  ole  man  he  leave  he  fine  home,  and  he  go  wandering  through 
the  woods  looking  for  the  one  what  lay  that  ^gg  and  make  all  he 
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trouble.  And  the  ole  man  he  that  sorrowful  he  can't  sing  no  more, 
but  jest  go  sailing  'bout,  asking,  ''Whoo,  whoo!"  But  Mr.  Owl  he 
never  find  out  to  this  day  who  lay  that  egg^  and  so  Miss  Owl  never  live 
with  him  no  more;  but  he  keep  on  asking,  "Whoo,  whoo?'*  And  now 
it  done  been  that  long,  the  poor  ole  man  plum  forgot  how  to  sing,  and 
he  don't  play  he  fiddle  no  more,  and  can't  say  nothing  but  "Whoo, 
whoo!" 

E.  M.  B. 


9.  THE  NEGRO  S  SUPERSTITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  MOSS 

Long  time  ago  there  was  a  powerful  wicked  man.  He  was  that  sinful, 
that  Death  he  don't  have  the  heart  to  cut  him  o£F  in  his  sins,  'cepten' 
he  give  him  a  warning.  So  one  day  Death  he  appear  to  the  wicked 
man,  and  he  tell  him  how  that  day  week  he  gwine  come  for  him.  The 
wicked  man  he  that  frightened,  he  get  on  his  knees  and  beg  Death  to 
let  him  live  a  little  longer.  The  wicked  man  he  take  on,  and  he  beg, 
'twell  Death  he  promise  he  won't  come  for  him  'twell  he  give  him  one 
more  warning. 

Well,  the  years  go  by,  but  the  wicked  man  he  grow  more  wicked; 
and  one  day  Death  he  appear  to  him  again,  and  Death  he  tell  the 
wicked  man  how  that  day  week  he  gwine  come  for  him;  but  the  wicked 
man  he  more  frightened  than  what  he  was  before;  and  he  get  on  his 
knees,  the  wicked  man  do,  and  beg  Death  to  let  him  live  a  little  longer; 
and  Death  he  promise  the  wicked  man  how  before  he  come  for  him  he 
gwine  send  him  a  token  what  he  can  .see  or  what  he  can  hear. 

Well,  the  years  go  by;  and  the  wicked  man  he  get  a  powerful  old 
man,  —  he  deaf  and  blind,  and  he  jest  drag  hisself  about.  One  day 
Death  he  done  come  for  the  wicked  man  once  more,  but  the  wicked 
man  he  say  how  Death  done  promise  him  he  won't  come  for  him  twell 
he  send  him  a  token  what  he  can  see  or  hear;  and  Death  he  say  he 
done  send  a  token  what  he  can  see.  Then  the  wicked  man  he  say 
how  he  can't  see  no  token,  'cause  he  say  how  he  done  blind.  Then 
Death  he  say  how  he  done  send  a  token  what  he  can  hear.  But  the 
wicked  man  he  say  how  he  plum  deaf,  and  he  say  how  he  can't  hear 
no  token;  and  he  beg  Death  that  hard  to  let  him  live,  that  Death 
he  get  plum  outdone  with  the  wicked  man,  and  Death  he  jest  go  oflF 
and  leave  him  to  hisself.  And  the  wicked  man  he  jest  wander  about 
the  woods,  and  his  chillen  all  die,  and  his  friends  all  die.  Still  he  jest 
wander  about  the  woods.  He  blind,  and  he  can't  see;  and  he  deaf, 
and  he  can't  hear.  He  that  blind  he  can't  see  to  find  no  food ;  and  he 
that  deaf  he  never  know  when  anybody  try  to  speak  to  him.  And  the 
wicked  man  he  done  perish  away  twell  he  jest  a  shaddow  with  long 
hair.    His  hair  it  grow  longer  and  longer,  and  it  blow  in  the  wind; 
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^nd  still  he  can't  die,  'cause  Death  he  done  pass  him  by.  So  he  here 
to  wander  and  blow  about  in  the  woods,  and  he  perish  away  twell  all 
yo  can  see  is  his  powerful  long  hair  blowing  all  'bout  the  trees;  and 
his  hair  it  done  blow  about  the  trees  twell  it  done  grow  fast,  and  now 
yo  all  folks  done  calls  it  Spanish  Moss, 

E.  M.  B. 
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SONGS  AND  RHYMES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

BY  E.   C.   PERROW 

The  r^on  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  embracing 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  western 
North  Carolina,  E^t  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  constitutes  a  country  which,  though  divided  among 
several  States,  is  indeed  a  unit  with  regard  both  to  the  country  and 
to  the  character  of  its  people.  The  relative  inaccessibility  of  the 
country,  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  territory,  has  until  very 
recently  kept  back  the  tide  of  progress,  which,  sweeping  around  this 
r^on,  has  shut  up  there  a  strange  survival  of  a  civilization  of  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  most  striking  thing  to  be  observed  about  the  Southern  people 
to-day  is,  I  think,  their  extreme  conservatism  with  regard  to  their 
customs,  their  manners,  and  their  habits  of  thought;  for  the  Southern 
people  brought  with  them  from  Europe  many  Middle-Age  traditions 
which  their  manner  of  life  has  tended  to  conserve.  Their  settlement 
in  the  plain  country,  on  large  and  comparatively  isolated  plantations, 
the  coming-in  of  the  slave  relation  (essentially  feudal  in  its  nature),  and 
the  complete  absence  of  immigration  during  recent  years,  have  all 
tended  to  keep  alive  a  form  of  civilization  long  outgrown  by  other 
divisions  of  the  country. 

In  the  mountain  r^on  to  which  I  have  referred  the  conditions 
have  been  especially  such  as  might  be  expected  to  preserve  primitive 
ideals.  At  an  early  date  after  the  settlement  of  eastern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  the  more  adventurous  spirits  began  to  thread  their 
way  through  the  mountain-defiles  of  what  was  then  the  unknown 
West,  and  to  build  their  cabins  along  the  creeks  that  broke  from  that 
labyrinth  of  mountain  and  forest.  They  were  rough;  but  many  of 
them  were  worthy,  honest-hearted  people.  Among  them  were  not  a 
few  Scotch-Irish,  who  brought  with  them,  besides  their  Scottish  names 
and  many  Scottish  words,  their  native  sturdiness  of  character  and 
love  of  liberty.  Others  there  were,  no  doubt,  of  more  questionable 
condition,  —  men  who  had  been  outlawed  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  and  had  sought  refuge  in  these  fastnesses;  men  who  loved 
fighting  better  than  work,  and  freedom  better  than  the  restraints  of 
the  law. 

Since  their  settlement  in  this  region,  there  have  been  few  enough 
influences  brought  to  bear  to  keep  this  isolated  people  in  line  with 
the  growth  of  the  outside  world.  For  a  long  time  commerce  left  the 
territory  unexploited:  '*What  sholde  it  han  avayled  to  werreye? 
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Ther  lay  no  profit,  ther  was  no  richesse."  The  rude  log  cabin  of  the 
mountaineer,  with  its  stone-stick-and-mud  chinmey;  the  bit  of  truck 
garden  near  the  house,  tilled  by  the  women-folk;  the  hillside,  with  its 
scant  cover  of  Indian-corn,  with  now  and  then  a  creek-bottom  in  which 
weed  and  crop  struggle  on  equal  terms  for  the  mastery;  the  cold,  clear 
limestone  water  breaking  from  the  foot  of  the  ridges;  the  noisy  trout 
stream,  now  dear  as  glass,  now  swollen  by  the  almost  daily  thunder* 
storm;  the  bold  knobs  rising  steep  from  the  valleys  and  covered  with 
blackberries  or  huckleberries;  and  in  the  background  wave  after  wave 
of  mountain  forest,  with  its  squirrel,  wild  geese,  'possum,  coon, 
"painter,"  rattlesnakes,  and  an  occasional  bear,  —  these  constituted 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  summer-resort  found  its 
place  among  us.  Thither  come,  summer  after  summer,  the  "quality" 
to  drink  the  far-famed  mineral  waters.  A  few  are  momentarily 
interested  in  the  dialect  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  some  return  to 
the  outside  world  to  write  stories  of  the  mountains  more  or  less  true 
to  the  characters  with  which  they  deal.*  But  such  visitors  leave  no 
impression  on  the  people.  Railroads  have  forced  their  way  through 
these  regions,  but  their  influences  have  touched  the  people  only 
superficially  —  given  them  something  to  sing  about,  or  possibly 
caused  some  of  those  living  near  the  stations  to  take  up  the  custom  of 
wearing  collars  instead  of  the  standard  red  handkerchief.  The  man 
back  in  the  ridges,  however,  they  have  left  unchanged. 

The  dialect  of  this  people  marks  them  as  belonging  to  another  age. 
Uninfluenced  by  books,  the  language  has  developed  according  to  its 
own  sweet  will,  so  that  certain  forms  have  become  standard  alike  for 
the  unlettered  and  the  better  educated.  Here  holp  is  the  preterite 
for  help,  sent  for  sent^fotch  lor  fetch^  dove  for  dive,  crape  for  creep,  drug 
for  drag,  seen  for  see  (sometimes  see,  cf.  Gower's  sigh),  taken  for  take. 
Many  old  forms  persist.    Many  old  words  appear,  such  as,  lay  (verb 

^  The  stories  of  Craddock  are  untrue  as  to  dialect,  and  show,  I  think,  an  over-ideal- 
ization of  character.  Her  work  has  been,  though,  of  great  value  in  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  country  of  which  she  writes.  Moonshining,  of  which  Craddock  made  so  much  in 
her  stories,  has  now  about  ceased  in  these  mountains.  It  is  less  risky  to  buy  cheap ' '  rot-gut  * ' 
from  the  licensed  purveyors  in  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  although  for  the  consumer  it  is  much  less 
wholesome  than  the  purer  moonshine.  The  novels  of  Fox  are  interesting;  but  to  me,  at 
least,  the  atmosphere  is  far  from  convincing.  The  pictures  drawn  by  Opie  Reed  are,  I 
think,  much  nearer  the  truth.  Better  still  are  the  sketches  of  Charles  Forster  Smith 
(Nashville,  1908) ;  though  both  he  and  Craddock  are  wrong,  I  think,  in  what  they  say  about 
the  sadness  of  the  women.  Serious  they  are  always,  but  to  call  their  lives  unhappy  is  a 
kind  of  pathetic  fallacy.  Their  lot  is  simple,  but  they  love  their  homes  and  even  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  lives.  The  best  single  article  I  have  seen  about  these  people  is 
that  by  Adeline  Moffett  {Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  iv,  p.  314).  For  interesting 
lists  of  dialect  words,  see  Professor  Smith's  articles  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  for  1883  and  1886,  and  in  The  Southern  Bivouac  for  November. 
1885.  Many  interesting  words  have  also  been  reported  to  Dialed  Notes  from  various 
parts  of  the  South,  most  of  which  are  current  in  East  Tennessee. 
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wager),  start-naked,  sned,  lam  (teach),  find  (furnish),  outfavor  (to  be 
better  looking  than)»  frail  (thrash),  ferninst  (apparently  a  corruption 
of  anent),  piggin  (a  small  wooden  vessel  with  one  handle),  noggin  (such 
a  vessel  with  no  handle),  poke-supper  (at  which  the  food  is  served  from 
pokes),  buck  (to  bend),  smidgin,  and  hobberod  (cf.  AS.  hobbe). 

The  idea  of  compounding  words  is  still  alive  among  this  people. 
We  hear  stove-room  (for  kitchen),  widder-man,  home-house,  and  engineer- 
man.  Suffixes  are  still  alive:  we  hear  such  formations  as  pushency, 
botherment,  and  evenfootback. 

There  are  some  peculiar  words  and  usages.  Several  means  "a  large 
number:"  "There  are  several  blackberries  this  year."  Themirs  is 
equivalent  to  young  chickens.  When  one  is  proficient  in  anything,  he 
is  said  to  he  a,  cat  on  that  thing:  *'She  is  a  cat  on  bread."  Proud 
means  happy.  Ficety  is  an  adjective  applied  to  one  who  is  **too  big 
for  his  breeches." 

The  pronunciation  seems  to  be  old.  Oi  has  invariably  the  older 
sound  of  ai  in  aisle;  so  in  roil,  poison,  coil  [kwail\,  etc.  The  diphthong 
ou  has,  not  the  later  sound  of  9^  plus  uu  (as  in  the  speech  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  speech  of  the  Englishman),  but 
the  older  sound  of  a  plus  uu,  with  usually  another  vowel  introduced 
before,  making  a  triphthong  e  plus  a  plus  u.  Again,  the  diphthong 
represented  in  such  words  as  light,  wife,  wipe,  by  the  spelling  i,  has 
not,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  Virginians  and  in  that  of  the  Englishmen 
(cf.  Murray's  Dictionary),  the  sound  9  plus  i,  but  the  older  a  plus  i.* 

I  9  «  vowd  in  but. 

'  In  the  dialect  of  my  own  family  (Piedmont,  Va.)  the  spelling  au,  ow,  is  pronounced 
a  plus  u  in  an  unclosed  syllable,  before  a  voiced  consonant,  and  before  Z,  m,  n,  and  r;  so, 
now  [nau],  thou,  loud,  mouth  (verb),  gouge,  foul,  sound,  town,  our,  tousle,  souse  (verb).  But 
before  a  voiceless  consonant  the  spelling  au,  ow,  is  pronounced  as  9  plus  u;  so,  louse  [l9use] 
(contrast  lousy) ,  lout  (contrast  hud) ,  mouth  (contrast  the  verb) .  The  diphthong  represented 
by  the  spelling  i,  y,  is  pronounced  a  plus  i  in  unclosed  syllables,  before  voiced  consonants, 
and  before  I,  m,  n,  and  r;  so,  tribe  [traib],  ride,  writhe,  **  Tige,**  oblige,  mile,  time,  wine,  wire, 
wise,  rive.  But  before  voiceless  consonants  the  pronunciation  is  9  plus  i;  so,  wife  [w9ife] 
(contrast  wives),  like,  wipe,  vise  and  rice,  site,  "Smythe.**  These  rules  hold  also  for  New 
England,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  Sweet  represents  the  first  element  of  the  spelling  au,  ow, 
as  being  in  modem  English  the  low-mixed-wide,  which  is  probably  the  sound  I  hear  in 
Uie  Virginia  house  [h^us].  The  Englishman,  it  seems  to  me,  has  let  his  diphthong  slip 
forward  for  practically  all  the  words  spelled  au,  ow.  The  same  tendency  is  observable 
in  eastern  Virginia,  where  one  hears  cow  [k9u],  our  [9U9],  and  the  plural  houses  [h9uset]. 
I  think  this  is  because  eastern  Virginia  has  been  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  developments  there.  But  in  Tennessee,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  South 
which  has  not  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  all  the  au,  ow,  words 
are  pronounced  with  a  diphthong  made  up  of  the  mid-back-wide  plus  the  high-back-wide- 
round.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  these  sounds,  both  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  are 
often  modified  by  the  introduction  before  them  of  an  e  sound,  the  mid-front-narrow:  so  that 
with  many  we  have  the  triphthongs,  [eau]  in  Tennessee,  and  [e9u]  in  Virginia.)  Murray's 
Dictionary  records  that  in  England  the  diphthong  represented  by  the  spelling  i,  y,  is  in 
almost  all  English  words  the  mixed  vowel  plus  the  high-front-norrow;  so,  time  [t9im],  etc. 
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Further,  the  r,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  vocal  murmur  in  the  standard 
pronunciation  of  the  English,  is  heard  here  with  all  the  snarl  that  it 
could  have  possessed  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.^ 

Certain  customs,  too,  mark  this  people  as  of  another  age.  The 
practice  of  giving  nicknames  is  universal  among  them.  No  boy  grows 
up  without  being  called  by  something  other  than  the  name  his  parents 
gave  him.  Sometimes  the  nickname  of  the  father  will  become  a 
patronymic,  and  serve  as  a  surname  for  the  children.  Some  pecu- 
liarity of  personal  appearance,  speech,  or  habit,  or  some  action  in  which 
the  man  has  been  involved,  usually  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  nickname. 

The  custom  of  feasting  at  funerals  still  obtains.  When  a  death 
occurs,  all  the  neighborhood  gather  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
There  they  "sit  up"  with  the  body  day  and  night  for  several  days, 
and  eat  the  ''funeral  baked  meats"  that  the  family  of  the  departed 
one  are  expected  to  prepare. 

The  people  are  for  the  most  part  rather  superstitious.  Almost 
every  affair  of  life  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  sign  of  the 
moon.  Scarcely  any  one  will  dig  a  well  without  consulting  a  water- 
witch,  who  with  his  peach-tree  fork,  together  with  a  good  supply  of 
native  judgment,  usually  succeeds  in  locating  a  stream.  The  belief 
in  "hants"  is  universal  here.  I  know  one  man  who,  professing  to 
communicate  with  the  dead,  keeps  the  whole  neighborhood  in  terror. 
Old  women  gather  "yarbs"  and  practise  medicine.  Charms  are  used  to 
heal  diseases  in  man  and  beast,  and  sick  children  are  brought  many 
miles  to  be  breathed  upon  by  a  seventh  son  or  by  one  who  has  never 
seen  his  father. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  honesty  obtains  among  the  mountain  folk. 
I  was  among  them  for  over  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  a 
burglary  in  the  county  in  which  I  lived.  Indeed,  I  heard  of  very 
little  stealing.  People  do  not  lock  their  corn-cribs  or  chicken-houses. 
Boats  on  the  river  are  common  property.  Any  one  may  use  a  boat, 
but  he  is  expected  to  bring  it  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  took  it. 
I  had  a  neighbor  who  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  term  as  a  punishment  for 
destroying  a  "neighbor's  landmark."  The  jailer  allowed  him  to 
return  home  on  Saturday  night  and  spend  Sunday  with  his  family. 
On  Monday  morning  he  was  always  promptly  back  at  his  work.  He 
never  thought  of  running  away.  There  is  maintained,  too,  a  very 
high  standard  of  sexual  relations.  Now  and  then  there  are  relations 
of  this  kind  between  young  folk;  but  it  is  almost  invariably  the  out- 
come of  a  pure  and  genuine  love,  and  the  boy  almost  invariably  stands 
by  the  girl  and  marries  her.  No  one  thinks  less  of  either  therefor; 
and  the  child  of  such  a  relation,  even  though  bom  out  of  wedlock,  is 

^  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  southern  r,  aee  the  Louisiana  StaU  University 
Bulletin,  February,  1910. 
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never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any  stain  on  his  name.  Should  the 
boy  fail  to  stand  by  the  girl,  he  would  have  to  choose  "Texas  or  hell,'* 
the  choice  being  forced  both  by  public  sentiment  and  the  accuracy  of 
what  rifles  the  girl's  family  could  put  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  survivals  is  the  mountaineer's  idea  of 
law.  His  conception  is  pre-eminently  the  Germanic.  With  him  it  is 
not  an  affair  of  the  State,  such  as  may  be  modified  by  legislators  in 
distant  Nashville:  it  is  something  personal,  something  belonging  to 
his  family,  a  heritage  that  cannot  be  alienated;  and  the  guaranty  of 
these  unwritten  rights  is  neither  sheriff  nor  governor,  but  his  own  right 
arm.  To  him  the  courts  are  an  impertinence.  No  one  could  appre- 
ciate better  than  he  the  feeling  of  Robin  Hood  toward  the  high  sheriff 
of  Nottingham. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  shooting  going  on  in  this  country 
all  the  time,  though  formerly  there  was  more  than  there  is  now.  On 
one  occasion  a  generation  ago,  nine  men,  I  am  told,  were  hanged  at  one 
time  in  the  county  in  which  I  was  reared.  The  ninth  man  to  ascend 
the  scaffold  coolly  remarked  that  **it  seemed  the  sign  was  in  the  neck 
that  week."  There  was  a  tavern  at  no  great  distance  from  where  I 
lived,  at  which  fifty-seven  men  had  been  killed.  During  the  last 
summer  that  I  spent  in  my  county,  four  men  on  the  "yan  side  er 
Clinch"  shot  one  another  to  pieces  with  Winchester  rifles,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  combatants  standing  by  her  husband,  and  handing  him 
ammunition  until  he  fell.  The  man  who  brought  across  the  news  to 
us  had  little  to  say  about  the  men,  but  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
to  see  lying  there  a  fine  horse  which  had  been  killed  by  a  stray  shot. 
These  are  men  of  war  from  their  youth.  The  training  with  "shootin'- 
irons"  begins  with  childhood;  and  the  boy  of  twelve  is  often,  in 
marksmanship,  the  match  for  an  experienced  man. 

But  while  outlawry  there  is  not  so  common  as  it  once  was,  the  people 
still  admire  it,  and  will  sit  for  hours  telling  stories  of  men  who  have 
defied  the  courts.  Many  are  the  prose  sagas  told  there  of  men  like 
Macajah  Harp,  Bill  Fugate,^  Bloof  Bundrant,  and  Harvey  Logan. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  admiration  for  the  outlaw  is  anything  abnormal. 
It  is  only  another  expression  of  admiration  for  bravery,  whether  rightly 

*  I  have  a  friend  in  Grainger  County  who  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  "run" 
with  Bill  Fugate.  He  tells  many  stories  of  this  outlaw.  One  will  bear  repeating  here. 
The  sheriff  sent  Fugate  word  that  he  was  coming  for  him.  Fugate  sent  him  word  that  if 
he  did.  he  had  better  bring  a  "wagin"  with  which  to  haul  back  his  own  dead  body;  if, 
however,  the  sheriff  were  anxious  to  see  him,  he  would  come  to  the  next  session  of  his  own 
accord.  At  the  appointed  time  Fugate  came,  took  his  seat  in  the  prisoner's  box,  and 
awaited  the  completion  of  his  trial.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  the  judge  pronounced  the 
sentence.  The  sheriff  came  over  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner;  but  that  individual 
promptly  covered  the  sheriff  with  two  pistols,  told  the  crowd  that  if  all  remained  quiet, 
none  should  be  hurt,  backed  out  of  the  room,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  the 
mountains. 
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or  wrongly  exerted.  The  stories  of  Hereward,  Fulk  Fitz  Warine, 
Robin  Hood,  Grisli,  Grettir,  Wolf,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Eustace,  and  Fran- 
cisco are  just  such  expressions  as  have  come  from  earlier  periods  of  the 
English,  Scandinavian,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  peoples.  Even 
to-day  the  story  of  crime  still  holds  its  place  in  the  bookstalls;  and  we 
all,  old  and  young,  like  still  to  see  a  criminal  die  game. 

One  other  characteristic  of  this  folk  must  not  be  forgotten:  they 
sing  constantly.  If,  on  almost  any  "pretty  day,"  you  should  walk 
along  a  country  road  in  E^t  Tennessee,  you  could  listen  to  the  plough- 
man singing  or  whistling  in  the  fields,  while  across  the  neighboring 
creek  there  would  come  the  song  of  the  barefoot  country  girl  as  she 
helped  her  mother  hang  out  the  washing  or  "pack  water"  from  the 
spring.  If  you  should  pass  a  group  of  men  who,  having  been  "  warned  " 
to  work  the  road,  were  "putting  in  their  time"  on  the  highway,  you 
would  hear  them  continually  breaking  into  song  as  they  swung  the . 
pick,  handled  the  shovel,  or  drove  the  steel  drill  into  some  projecting 
rock.  On  the  porch  of  the  cross-roads  store  you  would  find  a  party 
of  idle  boys  and  men,  who,  if  not  eager  listeners  to  some  rude  banjo 
minstrel's  song,  would  be  singing  in  concert,  now  a  fragment  of  some 
hymn,  and  at  the  next  moment  some  song  of  baldest  ribaldry.  If  your 
visit  to  this  country  happened  to  be  at  the  proper  time  of  the  week, 
you  might  be  able  some  night  to  attend  a  "singin'."  You  would  find 
the  young  folk  gathered  at  the  "  meetin'-house,"  or  still  more  probably 
at  the  home  of  one  member  of  the  "class."  The  songs  which  they 
have  gathered  to  practise  are  of  the  Sunday-school  variety,  such  as  have 
been  introduced  by  the  singing-school  teacher.^  In  this  gathering 
nearly  every  one  has  a  book  and  reads  his  music.  I  have  known 
people  who,  although  they  can  scarcely  read  a  word  of  English,  read 
music  well.  You  are  not  to  be  surprised,  too,  if  you  hear  some  very 
good  singing,  only  it  is  fearfully  loud,  each  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  while  the  song  is  invariably  "  entuned  in  the  nose."  They  often 
mispronounce  the  words,  and  still  of  tener  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the 
words  mean,  but  that  does  not  matter:  the  song  goes  on.    After  the 

1  This  teacher,  called  the  "perfesaer**  (a  title  given  in  the  South  to  all  male  teachers) , 
teaches  ten  da3rs  for  ten  dollars,  and  **  boards  around  "  with  his  "  scholars."  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  what  was  once  the  travelling  minstreL  Not  only  is  he  the  final  authority  on 
all  matters  musical,  and  the  high  priest  of  religious  music,  but  he  also,  from  time  to  time, 
essays  the  composition  of  both  poetry  and  music,  and  teaches  the  folk  to  sing  his  songs. 
Professor  Beatty  published  recently  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk'lAtre  (vol.  xxii,  p.  71) 
a  song  based  on  the  New  Market  wreck.  I  heard  last  summer  another  song  composed  on 
this  same  occurrence  by  one  of  these  travelling  minstrels.  I  have  also  in  mind  a  song  that 
the  teacher  who  '* learned*'  me  the  "rudiments"  composed  and  had  us  sing  at  the  farewell 
session  of  his  school.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  singing-master  is  the  custodian  of  all  religious 
music,  he  also  assumes  many  of  the  functions  of  the  preacher.  Teaching  in  the  churches 
and  drawing  his  patronage  from  the  members,  he  finds  it  necessary'  also  to  *'talk;"  and  so 
it  is  the  usual  thing  to  hear  religious  exhortation  mixed  with  instruction  in  music 
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singing  is  over,  the  young  folk  make  their  way  home,  usually  singing  all 
the  way.  The  boys  who  have  not  a  "swing"  amuse  themselves  by 
firing  their  pistols  (the  togae  viriles  of  the  mountain  boy)  in  proud 
contempt  of  the  sheriff  and  all  that  with  him  ever  be. 

I  call  attention  to  this  religious  singing  because  it  is  one  of  the 
directions  that  the  popular  love  of  music  has  taken.  The  Church  has 
often,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  been  the  greatest  foe  to  the 
preservation  of  popular  tradition.  These  songs,  learned  at  Sunday- 
school,  take  the  place  of  all  others;  and  it  is  mostly  these  that,  on  the 
next  day,  occupy  the  girl  as  she  "battles"  the  clothes,  and  the  boy  as 
he  chops  out  the  "crap." 

But  as  strong  as  is  the  grip  of  the  Church,  back  in  the  coves  and 
hollows  the  spirit  of  mirth  still  dwells  in  other  than  idle  brains.  At 
"Square"  Murray's,  near  the  head  of  Wildcat,  there  is  pretty  sure 
to  be,  before  many  weeks  pass,  a  "quiltin',"  a  "house-raisin*,"  a 
"workin',"  a  "watermelon-cuttin',"  a  "candy-pullin',"  or  a  "pea- 
hullin'."  At  the  last  named  the  tedious  task  of  shelling  the  summer's 
crop  of  peas  is  made  even  a  pleasure,  for  the  happy  thought  of  the 
hostess  has  seated  the  young  folk  two  by  two  on  the  sand-scoured 
floor  in  front  of  a  great  backlog  fire,  now  roaring,  in  the  wide-throated 
chimney,  against  the  wind  and  the  frost  outside.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  floor  is  cleared  of  hulls,  the  banjo  and  the  fiddle  are  brought  in, 
and  some  of  the  young  folk  are  soon  dancing  to  the  time  of  "  Rabbit  in 
the  Pea-Patch,"  "I  Love  Somebody,"  "The  Arkansaw  Traveller," 
"Old  Folks  better  go  to  Bed,"  "The  Devil's  Dance,"  "  Fire  in  the 
Mountain,"  or  some  other  characteristic  mountain  melody.  I  said 
"some  of  the  young  folk"  designedly;  for  not  all  are  bold  enough 
to  risk  the  anathema  of  the  drcuit-rider  backed  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  parents  of  many  of  these  young  people 
allow  them  to  come  to  this  merry-making  only  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  dance.  But  these  young  church  members  are  in- 
genious. They  propose  a  game  of  "Skip-to-my-loo,"  "Weavilly- 
Wheat,"  "Shoot-the-Buffalo,"  or  some  other  equally  innocent  form  of 
moving  to  the  time  of  music.  Here,  of  course,  the  fiddle  is  left  out, 
and  the  "players"  sing  for  an  accompaniment  to  their  "play."  This, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  notdancing,  this  is  "Skip-to-my-loo;"  and  yet 
by  this  name  it  seems  as  sweet  to  these  thoughtless  ones  as  the  forbid- 
den pleasure  itself,  while  they  have  the  added  assurance  that  it  leaves 
neither  soil  nor  cautel  to  besmirch  the  virtue  of  their  church  records.* 

>  Dancing  is  considered  by  the  religiously  inclined  as  one  of  the  most  damning  of  sins. 
It  seems  to  derive  its  wickedness  from  the  instrument  which  accompanies  it.  An  instru- 
ment of  music  is  considered  the  especial  property  of  the  Devil.  Not  many  churches  will 
allow  even  an  organ  in  their  buildings.  Particularly  does  the  Devil  ride  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick. People  who  think  it  a  little  thing  to  take  human  life  will  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  dandng. 
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That  song  is  instinctive  with  this  folk  is  further  shown,  I  think,  by 
the  fact  that  with  them  all  formal  discourse  is  sung.  I  do  not  here 
refer  to  the  sing-song  way  in  which  all  speech  is  carried  on  among  them ; 
though  I  think  this,  too,  is  significant.  I  mean  that  whenever  a  man 
or  woman  speaking  in  public  becomes  deeply  interested  in  what  he  is 
saying,  he  begins  to  sing  to  a  definite  rhythm,  and  with  a  distinct 
regard  for  pitch,  all  that  he  has  to  say.  The  Hard-shell  Baptists  sing 
their  sermons  to  well-defined  melodies,  —  melodies  which  are  im- 
provised by  the  preacher  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Indeed,  this  gift 
of  singing  the  sermon  is  regarded  as  the  chief  criterion  of  a  call  to 
preach.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  members,  when  they  get 
happy  and  shout,  cry  out  in  the  same  rhythmic  movement,  and  some- 
times dance  —  after  King  David's  manner,  we  can  imagine  —  in 
perfect  time  to  their  shouting. 

Having  once  understood  how  completely  for  several  generations 
these  people  have  been  separated  from  the  advancing  civilization  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  having  seen  how  thoroughly  instinctive 
with  them  is  their  love  for  song,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  among  them  there  still  exist  some  traces  of  the  ancient  ballad- 
making  faculty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  traditional  ballads 
have  been  found  among  them  still  alive;  and  yet  other  songs,  ap- 
parentiy  the  very  material  out  of  which  the  popular  ballad  is  made, 
may  be  picked  up  there  to-day. 

It  was  my  fortune,  while  I  was  yet  a  child,  to  move  with  my  parents 
to  the  mountains  of  E^t  Tennessee.  As  I  grew  up,  I  learned  a  good 
many  of  these  songs,  and  I  have  even  watched  some  of  them  in  the 
process  of  formation.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
a  collection  of  such  fragments  of  popular  verse  as  I  could  remember  or 
could  induce  my  friends  to  write  down  for  me. 

Although  I  have  found  the  germ  of  this  collection  in  the  body  of 
verse  which  I  secured  from  the  mountains,  I  have  also  included  such 
kindred  verse  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  other  Southern  States. 
I  have  even  gone  further;  for,  believing  that  the  Southern  negro  is, 
in  a  yet  greater  degree  than  the  white  man  of  the  South,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ballad-making  epoch,  I  have  included  also  such  negro  verse 
as  I  could  readily  pick  up. 

The  entire  collection  I  have  divided  under  the  following  heads: 
(I)  Songs  of  Outlaws,  (II)  Songs  of  Animals,  (III)  Dance  Songs  and 
Nursery  Rhymes,  (IV)  Religious  Songs,  (V)  Songs  of  the  Railroad, 
(VI)  Songs  of  Drinking  and  Gambling,  (VII)  Songs  of  the  Plantation, 
(VIII)  Songs  of  Love,  and  (IX)  Miscellaneous  Verses. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  material  I  have  has  never  appeared  in  print. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  folk,  and  for  the  most  part,  I 
believe,^  has  sprung  from  the  heart  of  the  folk.    Most  of  the  songs  I 
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am  reporting  are  mere  fragments.  Individuals  seldom  know  a  song 
in  its  entirety:  they  know  it  only  by  snatches.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  these  songs  are  not  integral  things.  In  many  cases 
the  stanzas  have  no  definite  order;  and  some  stanzas  may  be  known  to 
one  person  and  community,  and  be  entirely  unknown  to  another. 
Further,  some  songs  have  become  hopelessly  confused  with  others. 
This  fact  is  due  chiefly,  I  think,  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  melodies, 
one  melody  being  made  to  serve  for  several  different  songs. 

In  such  songs  as  I  have  from  recitation,  I  have  attempted  to  repre- 
sent by  phonetic  spelling  the  words  which  have  a  local  pronunciation. 
In  those  which  I  know  only  from  manuscript  I  have  retained  the 
spelling  of  the  original,  although  that  spelling  rarely  represents  the 
true  sound.  Such  manuscripts  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  I  have 
deposited  in  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

I.    SONGS  OF  OUTLAWS 

Besides  the  many  stories  of  outlaws  current  in  the  mountains,  we 
ar^  not  surprised  to  find  some  songs  of  outlaws.  Usually,  whenever 
an  outlaw  has  attracted  public  attention,  some  form  of  song  springs 
up  concerning  him.  A  few  summers  ago  Harvey  Logan,  an  outlaw 
of  national  reputation,  was  confined  in  the  Knoxville  jail.  The  public 
made  a  hero  of  him,  and  many  ladies  carried  him  flowers  during  his 
imprisonment.  During  the  same  summer  he  made  his  escape  from 
jail  in  a  very  sensational  manner.  He  was  after  this  more  than  ever 
considered  as  a  hero.  I  was  not  surprised,  then,  last  summer  to  find  a 
fragment  of  a  ballad  which  had  already  sprung  up  concerning  the 
deeds  of  this  outlaw.  Other  outlaws  are  honored  in  the  same  way. 
I  present  below  some  of  the  outlaw  songs  I  have  picked  up  in  the  South. 

I.    JESSE  JAMES* 
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Variant  of  the  foregoing  Chorus,  2)  g. 


Laid  Je0-M  James  in  his  graTe,  Laid  Jes-ae  Jamea  in  his  graTe. 

A 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

Jesse  James  wuz  the  man  *  who  travelled  thoo  the  Ian', 

Stealin'  en  robbin'  wuz  'is  trade; 
But  a  dirty  little  caoward  by  the  name  uv  Robert  Haoward  * 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave.' 

Pore  Jesse  James!  Pore  Jesse  James! 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave; 
En  a  dirty  little  caoward  by  the  name  uv  Robert  Haoward 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave. 

Oh,  the  people  uv  the  West,  when  they  h'yerd  uv  Jesse's  death. 

Wondered  haow  the  hero  come  ter  die; 
But  a  dirty  little  caoward  by  the  name  uv  Robert  Haoward 

Laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave.  * 

It  wuz  late  one  Saddy*  night  when  the  moon  wuz  shinin'  bright 

Thet  Jesse  James  robbed  the  Danville*  train; 
But  thet  Smith  en  Wesson  ball  knocked  pore  Jesse  frum  the  wall  ^ 

En  laid  Jesse  James  in  'is  grave. 

B 

(From  Eastern  Kentucky;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  C.  B.  House*) 
Oh!  Jesse  was  the  man,  he  travelled  through  the  land, 

For  money  Jesse  never  suffered  pain; 
Jesse  and  his  brother  Frank  they  robbed  Chicago  bank. 

And  stopped  the  Danville  train. 

Jesse  said  to  his  brother  Frank,  **  Will  you  stand  by  my  side 

Till  the  Danville  train  passes  by?  " 
"  Yes;  I'll  stand  by  your  side  and  fight  one  hundred  men  till  I  died* 

And  the  Danville  train  has  rolled  by." 

1  In  the  mountains  the  "short  a"  has  the  standard  English  sound  low-front-wide,  not 
the  low-front-narrow  of  other  parts  of  the  South. 

*  Compare  the  corresponding  line  in  C.  Howard  was  a  pseudonym  assumed  by  Jesse 
James  at  one  time  in  his  career. 

*  Assonance  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  songs  of  the  mountains. 

*  This  stanza  has  evidently  been  corrupted  by  the  slipping-out  of  the  last  two  lines, 
and  the  substitution  of  lines  from  the  refrain. 

*  A  night  much  beloved  by  the  negroes  and  poor  whites. 

*  Folk  etymology  for  Glendale,  a  railroad-station  in  Missouri  where  a  famous  robbery 
took  place.  The  name  of  the  station  was  afterward  changed  to  avoid  the  danger  of  frighten- 
ing passengers  for  the  road.  Danville  is  a  natural  change;  the  mountain  folk  did  know 
Danville.  Ky. 

'  Jesse  James  was  hanging  a  picture  on  the  wall  when  his  pretended  friend  shot  him. 

*  Contributed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  House.  Manchester.  Ky. 

*  This  line  appears  to  be  too  long,  but  it  perhaps  never  existed  in  a  smoother  version. 
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Oh!  Robert  Ford  was  the  man,  he  travelled  through  the  land, 

He  never  robbed  a  train  in  his  life,  * 
But  he  told  the  courts  that  his  aims  was  to  kill  Jesse  James, 

And  to  live  in  peace  with  his  wife. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  reward  was  given  Robert  Ford 

For  killing  Jesse  James  on  the  sly; 
Poor  Jesse  has  gone  to  rest  with  his  hands  upon  his  breast. 

And  ril  remember  Jesse  James  till  I  die. 

C 
(From  Jackson  County,  Missouri;  country  whites;   MS.  of  F.  A.  Brown,  student  in 

Harvard  University;  1907) 

How  the  people  held  their  breath 

When  they  heard  of  Jesse's  death. 

And  they  wondered  how  the  hero  came  to  die; 

It  was  for  the  great  reward 

That  little*  Robert  Ford 

Shot  Jesse  James  on  the  sly. 

Jesse  had  a  wife, 

The  joy  of  his  life; 

His  children  they  were  brave; 

'Twas  a  thief  and  a  coward 

That  shot  Captain  Howard 

And  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

Jesse  James  was  a  man  and  a  friend  of  the  poor,' 

And  for  money  Jesse  never  suffered  pain; 

It  was  with  his  brother  Frank 

He  robbed  Chicago  bank 

And  stopped  the  Glendale  train. 

And  he  wandered  to  the  car  that  was  not  far  away — 
For  the  money  in  the  safe  they  did  aim; 

1  A  good  expression  of  the  supreme  contempt  of  the  mountaineers  for  a  man  like  Ford. 
To  them  it  was  the  height  of  tragic  irony  that  such  a  man  should  kill  Jesse  James. 

*  Ford  was  only  a  youth  when  he  murdered  Jesse  James. 

*  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  outlaw  hero  is  his  kindness  to  the  poor.  Com- 
pare the  legends  of  the  generosity  of  Hereward,  Fulk  Fitz  Warine,  and  Robin  Hood.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Braun,  a  citizen  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  tells  me  the  following  story  of  Jesse 
James,  which  he  say^  is  current  in  his  county:  One  day  the  outlaw  stopped  at  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  widow  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  The  woman  generously  shared  her  meal 
with  the  stranger.  But  the  latter  noticed  that  both  the  widow  and  her  children  were  in 
distress.  He  asked  the  poor  woman  what  her  trouble  was.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
told  him  that  the  house  in  which  she  lived  was  mortgaged,  that  this  was  the  day  for  pay- 
ment, and  that  the  landlord  was  coming  for  his  money;  but  she  lacked  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  money  that  must  be  paid,  and  she  knew  that  she  should  be  turned  out. 
The  outlaw  counted  out  the  money  needed,  made  her  a  present  of  it,  and  departed.  He 
did  not  go  far,  however,  but  hid  in  a  cornfield  near  the  roadside.  There  he  waited  till 
the  creditor  had  called  at  the  widow's  cottage  and  was  returning  with  the  money.  There- 
upon Jesse  James  took  possession  of  the  entire  sum,  and  sent  the  creditor  home  with  empty 
aaddle-bags. 
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While  the  agent  on  his  knees 

Delivered  up  the  keys 

To  Frank  and  Jesse  James. 


(From  Jackson  County,  Missouri;  country  whites;  MS.  of  F.  A.  Brown;  1908) 

Jesse  James  was  a  man  and  the  friend  of  the  poor, 

And  for  money  he  never  suffered  pain, 

But  with  his  brother  Frank, 

He  robbed  Chicago  bank, 

And  stopped  the  Glendale  train. 

And  they  wandered  to  a  car  that  was  not  far  away, 
For  the  money  in  the  safe  was  their  aims. 
And  the  agent  on  his  knees 
Delivered  up  the  keys 
To  Frank  and  Jesse  James. 

Jesse  had  a  wife 

And  he  loved  her  dear  as  life, 

And  he  loved  his  children  brave. 

Oh  the  dirty  little  coward 

That  shot  Johnny  Howard 

And  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 


(From  Southern  Indiana;  country  whites;  recitation  of   U.   H.   Smith.  Bloomington, 

Ind.;  1908) 

Jesse  James  had  a  wife. 

The  joy  of  his  life, 

And  the  children,  they  were  brave; 

But  that  dirty  little  coward 

Who  shot  Johnny  Howard 

Has  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

F 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Annie  Reedy,  student  in  the  University 

of  Mississippi;  1908) 

Jesse  left  a  wife  to  mourn  all  her  life, 

Three  children  to  beg  for  bread; 

Oh,  the  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr.  Howard, 

And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

G 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin,  student  in  the  University  of 

Mississippi;  1908) 

Jesse  James  had  a  wife  who  mourned  all  her  life, 
Three  children  to  cry  for  bread ; 
But  a  dirty  little  coward  shot  down  Thomas  Howard, 
And  they  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 
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H 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell,  student;  1908) 

Jesse  James  was  a  man,  a  pistol  in  each  hand 

He  flagged  down  the  great  Eastern  train; 

In  the  shade  of  the  trees,  he  delivered  up  the  keys 

Of  the  trains  he  had  robbed  years  ago. 

He  pulled  oflF  his  coat  and  hung  it  on  the  wall,*  — 
A  thing  he  had  never  done  before, — 
Robert  Ford  watched  his  eye,  and  shot  him  on  the  sly. 
Which  laid  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

I 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  L.  Byrd,  student;  1908) 
Little  •  Jesse  James  was  a  man  of  his  own, 
Killed  many  men  and  expected  to  kill  as  many  more. 
When  he  was  shot  on  the  sly  by  little  Robert  Ford, 
Who  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave- 
People  of  the  South,  ain't  you  sorry?  (thrice) 
They  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

J 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  W.  C.  Stokes,  student;  1908) 
Mother  Tm  dreaming, 
Mother  I'm  dreaming. 
Mother  I'm  dreaming, 
Of  Frank  and  Jesse  James. 

K 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  1909) 
O  Jesse  James,  why  didn't  yuh  run 
When  Bob  Ford  pulled  his  Gatlin  gun, 
Gatlin  gun,  Gatlin  gun! 

2.    JACK   MIDDLBTON 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin,  student;  1908) 
My  name,  it  is  Jack  Middleton; 
From  Arkansas  I  came; 
I  am  a  highway  roughian; 
Stage  robbing  is  my  game. 

I  went  out  into  Texas, 
Some  gamblers  ther  to  see; 
I  tell  you,  wild  and  reckless  boys, 
I  got  on  a  western  spree. 

I  wore  a  pair  of  six  shooters. 
Which  made  me  feel  quite  grand. 

1  Jetoe  James,  on  this  occasion,  took  his  pistols  off  and  tossed  them  on  the  bed. 
s  "Little'*  appears  to  be  a  favorite  epithet  of  ballad  literature. 
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I  found  myself  in  camps  one  day 
With  Jesse  James's  band.^ 

You  know  it  put  sad  feelings  o'er  me 
To  think  of  days  of  yore, 
And  it's  I'll  be  a  good  boy 
And  do  so  no  more.' 

Jesse  passed  the  bottle  around ; 
We  all  took  a  dram ; 
Liquor  put  old  hell  in  me 
And  I  didn't  give  a  damn. 

There  was  Dick  Little,  Joe  Collins,  myself, 
And  Frank,  and  the  other  three, — 
A  squad  containing  seven  men, 
And  a  merry  bunch  was  we. 

Jesse  took  the  train  for  St.  Joe 
And  shipped  the  other  three. 
That  left  a  squad  containing 
Joe  Collins,  Frank,  and  me. 

Our  plan  was  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  • 

And  enter  the  western  plains, 

To  intercept  the  U.  P. 

And  rob  the  West-bound  train. 

O'Bannan's  rangers  followed  us 
One  cold  and  stormy  night. 
At  last  we  saw  our  only  revenge 
Was  to  give  the  boys  a  fight. 

They  whistled  bullets  all  around  our  ears. 
Although  they  passed  us  by; 
But  every  time  our  rifles  cracked 
A  ranger  had  to  die.* 

I  then  pulled  for  old  Arkansas, 
I  thought  it  was  the  best, 
To  put  up  at  my  girl's  house. 
And  take  a  little  rest. 

There  the  sheriff  tackled  me. 
He  thought  he  was  the  boss; 
But  I  drew  old  Betsy '  from  my  side 
And  nailed  him  to  the  cross. 

^  This  is  interesting  as  connecting  a  group  of  other  men  with  the  Jesse  James  matter. 

*  Possibly  a  momentary  Falstaffian  repentance. 

*  Jesse  James's  band  did  some  of  their  robbing  across  the  border,  in  Mexico. 

*  A  touch  of  the  true  ballad  brevity. 

*  The  more  primitive  folk  are  fond  of  giving  names  to  theh-  weapons.    Compare  the 
I)ractice  of  the  heroes  of  Romance. 
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3.     OLD   BRADY* 
(From  Misdasippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay,  student;  1908) 

0  mamma,  mamma!  what  was  that? 

A  big  gun  busted  right  across  our  back ! 

Ho,  ho!  he  has  been  on  the  jolly  too  long. 

1  went  a  little  closer  and  then  stepped  back, 
And  saw  the  blood  on  Brady's  back.* 

They  sent  for  the  doctor  in  a  mighty  haste. 

"Oh,  yonder  comes  the  surgeon  in  a  racking*  pace!" 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  his  hand  was  red, 

'*  Oh,  my  goodness  gracious!  old  Brady  is  dead!  '* 

When  the  news  got  out  that  old  Brady  was  dead. 
Out  come  the  ladies  all  dressed  in  red. 

4.    DOCK   BISHOP^ 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin;  1908) 

My  parents  advised  me  when  I  was  quite  young 
To  leave  off  night  walking,'  bad  company  to  shun. 
To  leave  off  night  walking,  bad  company  to  shun. 

But  to  their  advising  I  paid  little  care;* 

Kept  rambling  and  gambling  in  the  wildest  career. 

I  rambled  and  gambled  by  night  and  by  day 

All  to  maintain  pretty  Maggie  and  to  dress  her  so  gay. 

Ofttimes  I  have  wondered  how  women  could  love  men; 
But  more  times  I've  wondered  how  men  could  love  them. 

They  will  bring  him  to  sorrow  and  sudden  downfall ; 
They  will  bring  him  to  labor,  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

When  I  was  on  shipboard,  pretty  Maggie  by  me, 
Bound  down  in  strong  iron,  I  thought  myself  free. 

When  I  landed  from  shipboard,  my  old  father  did  stand, 
A-pulling  his  grey  locks  and  wringing  his  hands. 

Saying,  "  Son,  I  have  warned  you  before  to-day. 
And  now  I  am  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  clay." 

Farewell  to  young  men  and  ladies  so  gay; 
To-morrow  I'll  be  sleeping  in  the  coldest  of  clay! 

1  An  outlaw  who  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  Mississippi. 

*  Identical  rhyme,  a  not  uncommon  thing  in  folk-poetry. 

*  A  gait  of  a  horse  amounting  to  about  a  mile  in  four  minutes. 

*  A  Mississippi  outlaw  who  claimed  that  he  was  driven  to  his  nefarious  trade  by  the 
expensive  tastes  of  his  wife.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  ballad  of  moral  advice  that 
gets  itself  composed  anent  the  execution  of  some  criminal.  Compare  the  broadsides, 
**The  Trial  and  Confession  of  Frederick  Prentice,"  the  lamentation  of  James  Rogers* 
"John  Brown's  Body"  and  "Captain  Kidd." 

*  Compare  "night-riding"  as  used  at  present  in  the  Southern  States. 

*  Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "career,"  ke-uh. 
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5.    OLD  JOE   CLARK 

A 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 
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Ole  Joe  Clark  *e  killed  a  man 
En  buried  *im  in  the  san' ; 
Said  ef  *e  had  another  chance, 
He'd  kill  another  man. 

Good-by,  ole  Joe  Clark! 

Good-by,  Fm  gone! 
Good-by,  ole  Joe  Clark! 

Good-by,  Betty  Brown! 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1908) 

Old  Joe  Clark,  he  is  a  sharp. 
Creeping  through  the  timber, 
Old  Joe  Clark  shot  at  a  lark 
And  killed  my  wife  in  the  window. 

6.    CAPTAIN   KELLY 

(From  West  Virginia;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  Davidson;  1908) 

As  I  walked  over  Mulberry  Mountain, 
I  met  Captain  Kelly;  his  money  he  was  counting. 
First  I  drew  my  pistol ;  then  I  drew  my  rapier, 
"Stand  and  deliver,  for  Tm  your  money- taker!" 

Mush-a-ring-a-ring-a-rah ! 
Whack  fol-d'  the  dady  O! 
Whack  fol-d'  the  dady  O! 
Ther's  whiskey  in  the  jug. 

I  took  it  home  to  Molly, 

I  took  it  home  to  Molly, 

And  she  said  she'd  ne'er  receive  it, 

For  the  devil's  in  the  women. 
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7.  MY  ROWDY  BOY 
(From  West  Virginia;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  Davidson;  190S) 
Where  is  my  rowdy  boy? 
Where  is  my  rowdy  boy? 
He's  been  to  the  pen, 
And  he's  got  to  go  again. 
Good-by,  my  rowdy  boy! 

8.    THE  STAGE   ROBBER 

E 

(From  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905  0 

O  f aether,  O  f aether!  whut  made  you  do  so. 
To  rob  the  pore  driver  in  the  lowlan's  so  low?  * 

9.    THE   DYING    COWBOY* 

A 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  M.  A.  Kent;  1909) 

I  rode  to  fair  Laden,  fair  Laden, 

I  rode  to  fair  Laden  so  early  one  morn. 

And  there  I  fancied  a  handsome  young  cowboy, 

All  dressed  in  linen  and  ready  for  the  grave. 

Go  beat  the  drum  lowly,  and  play  the  fife  slowly, 
And  play  the  dead-march  as  they  carry  me  along; 
Go  carry  roe  to  the  graveyard  and  throw  the  sod  o'er  me; 
For  I'm  a  poor  cowboy,  I  know  I've  done  wrong! 

Oh,  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  be  dashing. 

Oh,  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  be  gay. 

*Twas  then  I  took  to  drinking,  from  that  to  card-playing. 

Cut  short  in  my  living,  now  dying  I  lay.    - 

Go  call  around  me  a  crowd  of  young  cowboys. 
And  tell  them  the  story  of  my  sad  fate; 
Go  tell  the[ir]  dear  mothers,  before  they  go  further. 
Go  stop  the[ir]  wild  roving  before  it  is  too  late. 

Go  write  a  letter  to  my  grey-haired  mother. 

Go  write  a  letter  to  my  sister  dear. 

But  then  there  is  another,  yes,  dearer  than  mother; 

What  will  she  say  when  she  knows  I  am  dead? 

>  This  is  the  only  stanza  I  can  remember  of  a  song  brought  from  Texas.    It  is  said  to 
\  been  composed  by  the  daughter  of  the  criminal  and  sold  by  her  at  the  execution  of 
r  father.    In  this  connection  the  following  story  is  of  interest.    Some  years  ago  an  outlaw 
ned  Callahan  was  executed  in  Kentucky.    Just  before  his  execution  he  sat  on  his  coffin 
il  played  and  sang  a  ballad  of  his  own  composing,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  broke  his 
I  instrument  over  his  knee.    The  situation  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  Bums's 
^McPbcrson's  Farewell." 

s  With  this  refrain  compare  Journal  of  American  Folk^Lore,  vol.  xviii.  p.  125. 
*  For  other  verskms  of  this  wdl-known  song  compare  Ibid,,  vol.  xU,  p.  250;  and  vol. 
►  p.  2S9. 
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B 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin;  1909) 

As  I  went  out  walking  early  one  morning, 

As  I  went  out  walking  one  morning  in  May, 

I  met  a  young  cowboy  all  dressed  in  white  linen, 

All  dressed  in  white  linen  and  ready  for  the  grave. 

Go  write  me  a  letter  to  my  grey-headed  mother; 
Go  write  me  a  letter  to  my  sister  so  dear; 
And  there  is  another  more  dear  than  a  mother, 
I  know  she'd  be  weeping  if  she  knew  I  lay  here, 

"  Go  bring  me  a  cup  of  cold  water,  cold  water; 
Go  bring  me  a  cup  of  cold  water,"  he  said; 
But  when  I  returned  with  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
I  found  the  poor  cowboy  lying  there  dead. 


(From  West  Virginia;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  Davidson;  1908) 
Once  in  my  saddle  I  used  to  go  socking, 
Once  in  my  saddle  I  used  to  be  gay; 
I  first  took  to  drinking,  and  then  to  card-playing, 
Was  shot  in  the  breast,  now  dying  I  lay. 

10.    TATERHILL* 

E 
(From  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  191 1) 
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Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  head  knocked  off, 
Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  fill ; 
Ef  yer  want  ter  git  yer  head  knocked  off, 
Go  back  ter  Taterhill. 

1  When  the  church  now  called  Mary's  Chapel  was  built,  there  was  much  dispute  among 
the  parishioners  as  to  what  the  church  should  be  named.  One  party  stood  for  "Mary's 
Chapel.'*  another  for  "Mount  Zion,"  and  another  for  "Tate's  Hill."  Officially  the  first 
prevailed;  but  the  common  people  chose  the  last,  which  by  folk-etymology  they  trans- 
formed to  "Taterhill."  The  dispute,  however,  was  for  a  time  very  violent,  and  the  con- 
tending parties  several  times  came  to  blows, — "  drawed  rocks  en  knives,"  as  my  friend  Dave 
Noe  expressed  it.  This  stanza  is  a  part  of  a  song  which  sprang  up  to  celebrate  this  contest. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  not  infrequent  to  have  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  a  free-for-all 
fight.  The  men  bring  their  pistols  and  their  whiskey  to  the  church,  and,  if  things  do  not 
go  to  suit  them,  they  sometimes  resort  to  violence.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  group 
on  the  inside  of  the  church  were  besieged  by  the  Moore  clan  from  the  outside.  My  cousin 
succeeded  in  holding  the  doorway  against  them  by  knocking  down  each  man  as  he  came 
up  the  steps,  while  the  women  and  children  were  taken  out  through  a  window  at  the  back 
of  the  building. 
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II.     RAILROAD   BILL 

A 

<Froin  Alabama;  negroes;  recitation  of  Mrs.  C.  Brown;  1909) 

Railroad  Bill  ^  cut  a  mighty  big  dash ; 
Killed  McMillan  like  a  lightnin'-flash. 
En  he'll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Railroad  Bill  ride  on  de  train, 
Tryin  t*ac'  big  like  Cuba  en  Spain.* 
En  he'll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Get  up,  ole  woman,  you  sleepin'  too  late! 
Ef  Railroad  Bill  come  knockin'  at  yo  gate. 
He'll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

Talk  abaout  yo  bill,  yo  ten-dollah  bill, 
But  you  never  seen  a  bill  like  Railroad  Bill. 
En  he'll  lay  yo  po  body  daown. 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 
Railroad  Bill  said  before  he  died, 
He'd  fit  all  the  trains  so  the  rounders  could  ride. 
Oh,  ain't  he  bad,  oh,  railroad  man! 

Railroad  Bill  cut  a  mighty  big  dash; 
He  killed  Bill  Johnson  with  a  lightning-flash. 
Oh,  ain't  he  bad,  oh,  railroad  man ! 

C 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  R.  Anderson;  1909) 
Railroad  Bill  is  a  mighty  bad  man. 
Come  skipping  and  dodging  through  this  land. 

D 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 
Talk  about  yer  five  er  yer  ten  dollar  bill; 
Ain't  no  bill  like  de  Railroad  Bill. 

12.    JOE   TURNER 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  M.  F.  Rubel;  1909) 

Tell  me  Jo  Turner's  come  to  town ;  (thrice) 
He's  brought  along  one  thousand  links  er  chain; 
He's  gwine  ter  have  one  nigger  fer  each  link, 
Gwine  ter  get  this  nigger  fer  one  link. 
Univkrsity  of  Louisvn.LE, 
LouisvnxB,  Ky. 

1  Railroad  Bill  was  a  "bsed  nigguh"  who  terrified  Alabama  some  years  ago. 
*  A  reminiscence  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

{To  be  continued) 
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WILLIAM   CARTER,   THE  BENSONTOWN   HOMER 

BY   PHILLIPS   BARRY.   A.M. 

In  the  '*  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry,"  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, is  a  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  forgotten  country  minstreU 
printed  in  crude  fashion  on  a  poor  quality  of  paper,  now  brittle  and 
brown  with  age.  It  was  published  at  Akron,  O.,  in  the  year  1848,  as 
appears  from  the  titlepage.^ 

"William  Lorenzo  Carter,  the  Author,"  to  quote  from  the  preface 
to  the  little  book,  "was  born  at  Benson,  Rutland  County,  Vermont^ 
November  14,  1813,  and  was  blind  from  his  birth,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  objects,  and  could  only  see  that  there  was 
light,*  without  receiving  any  benefit  from  that  knowledge.  His  father  * 
was  a  Baptist  Clergyman,  of  good  and  respectable  standing  at  Benson,* 
although  he  was  not  permanently  located  at  that  place.  He  resided 
mostly  at  Benson  until  William  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  the 
Author  lost  his  mother;  and  soon  after  this  event,  his  father  became  a 
Mormon,  and  in  1833,  removed  to  Kirtland  in  this  State.*  He  there 
commenced  the  study  of  English  Grammar,  learning  it  from  lectures 
and  from  having  it  read  to  him.  He  made  very  good  proficiency  in 
this  study  while  he  continued  it.  But  in  1834,  his  father  went  to 
the  Mormon  Settlement  in  Missouri,  where  he  died,  leaving  the  Author 
without  any  means  of  prosecuting  his  study,  and  in  fact,  leaving  him 
without  a  home  or  any  means  of  support,  never  having  learned  any  trade 
(which,  of  course,  he  could  only  learn  by  the  sense  of  feeling).  In  1836, 
he  returned  to  the  East,  with  the  intention  of  having  his  eyes  operated 
upon,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled,  partially,  to 

»  Miscellaneous  Poems  on  Various  Subjects.  Composed  by  Wm.  L.  Carter,  who  has 
been  blind  from  his  birth.     Printed  by  H.  Canfield.  Akron,  1848. 

*  W.  A.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  whose  maternal  grandmother  was  own  aunt  to  William 
Carter,  states,  however,  "There  must  have  been  one  small  perfect  spot  in  the  retina  of 
the  right  eye,  —  this  he  made  use  of  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ray  filter,  composed  of  glass 
arranged  in  layers,  and  enclosed  in  a  leather  tube,  —  by  means  of  this  he  was  able  to  read.*' 

>  Rev.  John  Carter.  Recent  information  from  Benson  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  still 
remembered  by  old  people  now  living  in  that  town. 

*  W.  A.  S.  states  definitely  that  Rev.  John  Carter  was  a  "minister  in  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Benson." 

*  "  Kirtland.  O.,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Mormon  colony.  There  was  built  the  first 
Mormon  temple.  The  name  of  John  S.  Carter,  evidently  our  Benson  minister,  appears 
in  the  list  of  high  priests  chosen  Feb.  17,  1834,  to  constitute  the  first  high  council  of  the 
Mormon  Church**  (J.  H.  Evans,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism^  p.  195).  The  identity 
is  settled  by  the  following  anecdote  in  the  Journal  of  H.  C.  Kimball:  In  1834,  "when  the 
cholera  first  broke  out  in  the  camp,  John  S.  Carter  was  the  first  who  went  forward  to 
rebuke  it,  but  himself  was  immediately  slain*'  (I.  W.  Riley,  The  Founder  of  Momumism, 
p.  285).  The  camp  referred  to  was  the  refuge-camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River, 
whither  the  Mormons  went  after  the  breaking-up  of  their  colony  in  Missouri. 
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receive  his  sight,  if  not  wholly ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed.  He  then 
endeavored  to  find  some  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  but  the  same 
evil  genius  that  seemed  to  preside  over  his  destiny  bafRed  his  efforts 
in  this  respect.  He  next  made  application  for  admittance  into 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  but  through  some  defect  in 
the  mode  of  application,  he  was  rejected.  Thus  failing  entirely  in  the 
object  of  his  journey,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  1840,  entered  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus,  and  remained  in  that  excellent 
Institution  about  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  also  continued  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
which  he  had  before  begun;  he  also  made  some  proficiency  in  com- 
position while  at  this  Institution.  From  thence,  he  went  to  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  then*  returned  to  this  State,  where 
he  has  resided  ever  since.'' 

Thus  far  the  preface  to  the  volume  concerning  Carter.  Very  little 
more  is  known  of  his  subsequent  life.  From  another  source  it  is 
known  that  "in  the  year  i860,  he  left  his  home,  near  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
to  walk  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  being  a  great  walker,  often  under- 
taking journeys  of  a  hundred  miles.  He  reached  the  State  of  Illinois, 
but  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  from  him  since.  No  clew  to  his 
whereabouts  has  ever  been  discovered."'  Evidently  our  poet  was  a 
zealous  Mormon,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  among  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims  who  fell  by  the  wayside  ere  they  reached  the  promised 
land. 

"  He  commenced  composing  verses  and  singing  them,  when  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  to  while  away  the  dull  and 
tedious  hours  which  hung  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  would  also  compose 
epigrams  of  a  satirical  character  to  gratify  the  piques  that  he  had 
against  some  of  his  mates.  None  of  these  earlier  poems,  however, 
were  ever  reduced  to  writing,  but  were  composed  and  recited  from 
memory."'  The  entire  published  product  of  his  muse  consists  of  six 
poems,  five  of  them  original,  upon  mournful  subjects,  the  sixth  a 
Scripture  paraphrase.*  These  **were  composed  at  various  times,  some 
before,  and  some  after  he  removed  to  Ohio,  —  he  would  compose  them 
and  retain  them  in  his  memory,  until  he  could  get  some  friend  to 
write  them  off  for  him."  *  A  few  stanzas  from  one  of  the  best  of  them 
are  worth  reproducing  here. 

>  Doubtless  he  went  to  Nauvoo,  the  Mormon  city  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1840, 
his  return  to  Kirtland  being  perhaps  due  to  the  Nauvoo  riots  of  1844. 
«  W.  A.  S..  Lancaster.  Pa. 

*  From  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  poems. 

*  Contents  of  the  volume  of  Carter's  poems:  The  Orphan's  Dream;  Lines  on  the  Death 
of  a  Mother;  Lines  composed  on  parting  with  a  Sister;  Lines  composed  on  a  Mother's 
Last  Words  to  her  Son;  Lines  addressed  to  my  Sisters,  on  taking  Leave  of  them  in  1843; 
Paraphrase  on  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis. 

*  From  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  poems. 
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'T  is  true,  thy  happiest  youthful  days 
Are  gone  and  cannot  be  recalled, — 
Many  a  friend  beloved  by  thee 
No  more  on  earth  thou  may'st  behold. 

But  heaven  can  make  the  desert  smile, 
The  withered  bud  to  bloom  a  rose, 
Sweet  rills  of  pleasure  to  abound, 
Where  the  dark  stream  of  trouble  flows. 

Short  is  affliction's  night  at  best, 
And  soon  the  glorious  day  will  dawn. 
With  joy  immortal  to  the  poor. 
And  bid  their  sorrows  all  be  gone. 

When  Michael  stays  the  wheel  of  time 
And  calls  the  holy  martyrs  forth. 
With  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord, 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north. 

Where  streams  of  joy  forever  roll. 
Beyond  all  trouble,  death  and  pain. 
Thy  happy  parents  thou  shalt  hail. 
Receive  their  loving  smiles  again.  * 

A  perusal  of  Carter's  published  compositions  would  lead  no  one  to 
affirm  that  upon  their  intrinsic  merit  as  poems  depends  his  place  among 
American  bards.  It  is  as  the  Bensontown  Homer  that  he  is  significant 
for  us.  This  title  befits  him  as  the  author  of  the  now  celebrated 
American  traditional  ballad,  "Fair  Charlotte.***  This  ballad  is  now 
current  in  the  States  from  Maine  westward  to  Dakota,  thence  south- 
ward to  Oklahoma;*  it  has,  moreover,  lately  been  recorded  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  no  trace  of  it  has  appeared 
in  the  rich  "ballad  country'*  of  the  Southeastern  States.  "There  is 
no  question  as  to  William  Carter  being  the  author  and  composer  of 
this  song,***  the  motive  for  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
poet's  cousin,  being  "the  happening  of  the  events  described,  in  his 
old  Vermont  town  of  Benson,  or  Bensontown.*'  •    It  appears  to  have 

^  W.  L.  Carter,  The  Orphan* s  Dream,  stanzas  80-84. 

*  See  my  article,  "Native  American  Balladry,"  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol. 
xxii,  pp.  365-373. 

*  In  my  collection  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  nineteen  versions,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Maine,  three;  Vermont,  one;  Massachusetts,  two;  Pennsylvania,  four; 
Ohio,  two;  Wisconsin,  two;  Kansas  and  Dakota,  one  each;  also  one  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Kansas  version  is  traced  to  Ohio;  both  Ohio  versions,  to  Vermont.  Professor  Henry 
M.  Belden,  Columbia,  Mo.,  has  collected  a  dozen  versions,  most  of  them  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.    The  Oklahoma  version  is  in  Cowboy  Songs  (edited  by  John  A.  Lomax), 

p.  239. 

*  W.  A.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  a  communication  dated  March  29.  1910. 

*  W.  A.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  so  testifies  on  the  authority  of  his  mother,  who  is  own  cousin 
to  William  Carter  himself. 
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passed  into  oral  circulation  probably  as  early  as  the  year  1835,1 
so  that  its  life  as  a  traditional  ballad  covers  littie  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

To-day  the  ballad  is  current  under  the  same  conditions  of  trans- 
mission that  govern  all  folk-song,  as  the  acquired  property*  of  the 
singing  folk.  It  is  quite  as  communal  as  the  best  of  the  ancient 
British  ballads.  That  it  has  become  so  widespread  in  its  distribution, 
is  due  largely  to  the  wanderings  of  the  nomadic  Carter  himself,  a 
modem  representative  of  the  old-time  wandering  minstrel.  We  might 
also  speak  of  it  as  a  brief  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  Mormon  movement.  Important  "foci  of 
infection,"  as  it  were,  for  the  ballad,  are  in  Vermont,  central  Penn- 
sylvania, northeastern  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  —  places  in  which  it  is 
known  that  Carter  or  some  member  of  his  family  has  tarried.*  It  is 
of  course,  at  this  late  day,  quite  beyond  our  expectation  to  be  able  to 
recover  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Carter's  own  composition.  There  is  no  record  whatever  to  show 
that  it  was  ever  printed;  perhaps  it  was  never  even  written  down 
from  the  author's  dictation.  We  may  not  be  far  wrong,  however, 
in  assuming  that  a  version  presently  to  be  put  in  evidence,  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  native  of  Vermont  "who  knew  that  the  story  was  as 
it  is  related,  taking  place  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  .  .  .  either  knew 
the  people  spoken  of,  or  those  who  knew  them,"  is  fairly  close  to 
Carter's  original.* 

FAIR    CHARLOTTE 
(Traditional  text  of  a  ballad  composed  by  William  Lorenzo  Carter) 

1.  Fair  Charlotte  lived  on  a  mountain  side, 
In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot, 

No  dwelling  was  for  three  miles  round, 
Except  her  father's  cot. 

2.  On  many  a  cold  and  wintry  night, 
Young  swains  were  gathered  there, 
For  her  father  kept  a  social  board, 
And  she  was  very  fair. 

*  The  ballad,  of  course,  was  composed  before  Carter  left  Vermont,  in  1833,  to  join  the 
Mormon  colony  in  Klrtland,  O.  A  Kansas  version,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Tolman,  Chicago.  111.,  is  one  of  a  number  of  ballads  taken  down  from  D.  S.. 
Winfield,  Kan.,  whose  father,  R.  H.  B..  lived  in  Ohio,  and  from  whom  D.  S.  learned  at  least 
one  ballad  in  1835. 

*  That  is,  folk-song  is  folk-song  solely  by  reason  of  its  traditional  currency  among  the 
singing  folk.  Any  definition  by  origin  is  beside  the  point.  See  my  article.  **  Irish  Folk- 
Song."  Journal  of  American  Folk-L/ore,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  332-343. 

*  Vermont,  of  course,  is  important  as  the  poet's  own  home;  in  Lancaster.  Pa.,  his  cousin 
lives;  northeastern  Ohio  knew  Carter  as  a  member  of  the  Mormon  colony  at  Kirtland; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Missouri  in  1834. 

*  "Fair  Charlotte."  K.  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  from  L.  P.  S.,  Warren, 
0..  as  derived  from  M.  E.  L..  Warren,  O.,  whose  grandfather  was  the  Vermonter  to  whom 
reference  is  made.  L.  P.  S.,  whose  great-great-grandfather  founded  the  village  of  Fair- 
haven,  near  Benson,  Vt.,  also  knows  the  ballad. 

VOL.  XXV. — ^NO.  96. — II 
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3.  Her  father  loved  to  see  her  dress 
Fine  as  a  city  belle,  — 

She  was  the  only  child  he  had, 
And  he  loved  his  daughter  well, 

4.  On  New  Year's  eve,  when  the  sun  was  set, 
She  gazed  with  a  wistful  eye, 

Out  of  the  frosty  window  forth. 
To  see  the  sleighs  go  by.  * 

5.  She  restless  was,  and  longing  looked, 
Till  a  well  known  voice  she  heard. 
Came  dashing  up  to  her  father's  door. 
Young  Charley's  sleigh  appeared. 

6.  Her  mother  said,  —  "  My  daughter  dear, 
This  blanket  round  you  fold, 

For  't  is  an  awful  night  without, 
And  you'll  be  very  cold." 

7.  "  Oh  nay,  oh  nay,"  young  Charlotte  cried. 
And  she  laughed  like  a  Gypsy  queen, 

**  To  ride  in  blanket  muffled  up, 
I  never  will  be  seen." 

8.  "  My  woolen  cloak  is  quite  enough, 
You  know  it  is  lined  throughout. 
Besides  I  have  my  silken  shawl. 
To  tie  my  neck  about." 

9.  Her  gloves  and  bonnet  being  on. 
She  jumped  into  the  sleigh. 

And  off  they  went,  down  the  mountain  side. 
And  over  the  hills  away.  * 

10.     With  muffled  faces,  silently. 

Five  long,  cold  miles  were  passed. 
When  Charles,  in  few  and  broken  words, 
The  silence  broke  at  last. 

1  N.  A.  S.,  version  I,  from  J.  M.  L.,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  has  after  this, 

4a.    At  the  village  inn,  fifteen  miles  off. 
There's  a  merry  ball  to-night. 
The  air  is  piercing  cold  as  death, 
But  her  heart  is  warm  and  light. 

It  appears  also  in  other  versions. 

«  N.  A.  S..  I,  has  after  this,  — 

ga.    There's  music  in  the  sound  of  bells, 
As  o'er  the  hills  they  go. 
What  creaking  do  the  runners  make, 
As  they  leave  the  frozen  snow. 

Two  versions  only  have  both  stanzas. 
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11.  "  Oh!  such  a  night  I  never  saw, 
My  lines  I  scarce  can  hold," — 

Fair  Charlotte  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
**  I  am  exceeding  cold.** 

12.  He  cracked  his  whip  and  they  onward  sped, 
Much  faster  than  before, 

Until  five  other  dreary  miles, 
In  silence  they  passed  o'er. 

13.  **  How  fast,**  says  Charles,  **  the  frozen  ice 
Is  gathering  on  my  brow,** 

Said  Charlotte,  in  a  weaker  voice, 
**  Tm  growing  warmer  now." 

14.  Thus  on  they  went  thro.gh  the  frosty  air. 
And  in  the  cold  starlight, 

Until  the  village  and  bright  ball-room, 
They  did  appear  in  sight. 

15.  Charles  drove  to  the  door,  andjjumping  out, 
He  held  his  hand  to  her, — 

**  Why  sit  you  there  like  a  monument. 
That  has  no  power  to  stir?  ** 

16.  He  asked  her  once,  he  asked  her  twice, 
She  answered  never  a  word : 

He  asked  her  for  her  hand  again. 
But  still  she  never  stirred. 

17.  He  took  her  hand  into  his  own. 
Oh  God !  it  was  cold  as  stone ! 

He  tore  the  mantle  from  her  brow, 
On  her  face  the  cold  stars  shone. 

18.  Then  quickly  to  the  lighted  hall. 
Her  lifeless  form  he  bore. 

Fair  Charlotte  was  a  frozen  corpse. 
And  her  lips  spake  never  more. 

19.  He  threw  himself  down  by  her  side, 
And  the  bitter  tears  did  flow, 

And  he  said,  "My  own,  my  youthful  bride, 
I  never  more  shall  know!" 

20.  He  twined  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
He  kissed  her  marble  brow. 

And  his  thoughts  went  back  to  where^she  said, 
**I  am  growing  warmer  now.**  * 

21.  He  bore  her  body  to  the  sleigh, 
And  with  it  he  drove  home: 

And  when  he  reached  her  father's  door, 
Oh !  how  her  parents  mourned ! 

1  Many  versions  of  the  ballad  end  here. 
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22.     They  mourned  the  loss  of  a  daughter  dear, 
And  Charles  mourned  o'er  her  doom, 
Until  at  last  his  heart  did  break, 
And  they  both  lie  in  one  tomb.* 

This  text  is  a  representative  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Vulgate 
text  of  **  Fair  Charlotte."  Of  the  thirty  versions  of  the  ballad  known 
to  me,  —  a  number  of  which,  however,  are  incomplete,  —  all  but  four 
conform  very  closely  to  it.  Of  these  four,  one  was  taken  down  in 
Hathome,  Mass.;  another  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;*  a  third  comes  from 
South  Dakota;*  the  fourth  from  Rome,  Pa.*  By  reason  of  the 
passing  uniqueness  of  certain  stanzas,'  the  Kansas  City  version,  the 
full  text  of  which  is  herewith  printed,  is  extremely  interesting. 

THE   FROZEN   GIRL* 

Verse  i. 

Young  Charlotte  lived  by  the  mountain  side 

In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot 

No  dwellings  there  for  three  miles  round 

Except  her  father's  cot.^ 

2nd 
At  evening  when  their  work  was  o'er, 
Young  swain  would  gather  there 
For  her  father  kept  a  social  board 
And  she  was  very  fair    Rep. 

3rd 
At  the  close  of  a  cold  and  stormy  day 
With  beaming  anxious  eye 
Young  Charlotte  by  the  window  stood 
To  see  the  sleighs  go  by. 

1  Five  versions  only  have  these  concluding  stanzas. 

>  From  J.  G.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  sung  in  eastern  New  York  about  forty  years 
ago;  1907.     MS.  in  possession  of  Professor  Henry  M.  Belden,  Columbia,  Mo. 

»  From  M.  E.  H.,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  —  a  version  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  A.  Beatty.     In  it  is  the  following  noteworthy  stanza: 

He  took  her  lily-white  hand  in  his, 
O  God!  't  was  stiff  and  cold. 
He  took  her  bonnet  from  her  head, 
As  down  the  death-sweat  rolled. 

*  See  my  article  "Native  Balladry  in  America,"  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  xxii,  pp.  365-373- 

*  Indicated  by  being  printed  in  Italics. 

*  MS.  of  J.  G.  H.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  kindly  communicated  to  me  for  this  article  by 
Professor  Belden.     (Copied  verbatim  el  literatim.) 

»  Note  of  J.  G.  H.     "In  singing,  the  two  last  lines  of  each  verse  are  repeated." 
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4 
The  snow  had  fallen  all  day  long 
The  wind  to  northward  veered  — 
And  dashing  up  to  the  cottage  door, 
Young  Charlie's  sleigh  appeared. 

(5) 

Charles  drove  a  pair  of  Morgan  blacks, 
That  were  his  special  pride. 
His  cutter  had  just  space  enough 
For  Lottie  at  his  side, 

(6) 
"At  a  village  inn  fifteen  miles  off 
There's  a  merry  ball  to-night" 
The  air  is  freezing  cold  as  death 
But  her  heart  is  warm  and  light 

(7) 

Her  father  just  then  coming  in  * 
It  took  not  long  to  gain 
Consent  from  him  and  his  good  wife 
For  Charles,  their  favorite  swain. 

(8) 
Her  mother  said,  "My  daughter  dear 
This  blanket  round  you  fold" 
For  it  is  a  dreadful  night  abroad 
You'll  take  your  death  of  cold 

(9) 

Oh  no!  Oh  no!  Young  Charlotte  cried 
For  she  felt  like  a  Gypsy  Queen 
To  ride  in  blankets  muffled  up 
I  never  can  be  seen. 

(10) 
Five  miles  along  the  mountain  roads 
Charles  drove  his  blacks  with  pride 
He  was  as  proud  as  any  king 
With  Lottie  at  his  side 

(II) 
Said  Charles  such  a  night  I  never  saw 
The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold 
When  Charlotte  said  in  a  feeble  voice 
I  am  exceeding  cold 

1  E.  A.  H.,  from  whom  the  South  Dakota  version  was  obtahied,  adds  that  there  was 
alto  a  stanza  begimiing 

Her  father  he  was  a  dark,  stem  man. 
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(12) 

He  cracked  his  whip  urged  on  his  team 

Much  faster  than  before 

Until  at  length  five  weary  miles 

In  silence  they  passed  o'er. 

(13) 

He  swung  his  arms,  chirped  to  his  team 
Dashed  frost  from  beard  &  brow 
When  Charlotte  said  in  a  voice  quite  low 
Tm  growing  warmer  now. 

An  interesting  point  remains  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  signifi- 
cance of  "Fair  Charlotte"  for  our  conception  of  the  ballad  as  a  species 
of  folk-song.  Defined  in  its  simplest  possible  terms,  a  ballad  is  the 
record  of  action  cast  in  poetical  form;  a  folk-ballad,  consisting  of  text 
and  melody,*  is  a  ballad  traditionally  current  among  the  singing  folk. 
Under  this  definition  there  is  no  question  of  the  right  of  Carter's 
"Fair  Charlotte,"  Saunders's  "Casey  Jones,"*  and  other  items  of 
American  balladry,  to  be  reckoned  among  folk-ballads.  Yet  into  this 
apparently  very  simple  situation  enter  at  once  certain  complications. 
Though  it  is  hardly  germane  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
folk-balladry  to  deal  with  texts  apart  from  melodies,'  we  have  still 
the  right  to  analyze  ballads  as  literature.  The  result  of  such  analysis 
has  been  the  discovery  that  not  all  folk-ballads  are  alike.  Two  distinct 
species  are  now  recognized,*  set  off  from  each  other  by  a  marked  di- 
vergence of  literary  convention.  That  is,  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
the  "popular"  ballad,*  notable  for  its  dramatic  impressiveness,  its 
free  use  of  abrupt  dialogue  and  change  in  situation,  not  to  speak  of 

^All  folk-ballads  are  sung,  and  always  have  been.  Recited  ballads  are  the  product 
of  accident.  A  folk-singer  may  be  unwilling  to  sing  because  of  age  or  infirmity,  or  before 
strangers. 

*  "Casey  Jones"  (Railroad  Man* 5  Magazine,  May,  1908,  November,  1910.  December, 
191 1,  April,  191 2)  was  composed  and  sung  by  Wallace  Saunders,  a  negro  laborer.  Its 
subject  is  the  last  run  of  John  Luther  Jones,  nicknamed  "Casey  Jones,"  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago  &  New  Orleans  Limited,  who,  on  March  18, 1900,  lost  his  life  in  a  rear-end 
collision  with  a  freight-train  at  Vaughans,  Miss.  It  is  current  in  many  parts  of  the  States, 
and  has  lately  been  recorded  in  the  Canal  zone. 

*  Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  melodies  to  "Fair  Charlotte."  Eight  are  known. 
Of  these,  six  are  sets  of  the  original  air  to  which  Carter  himself  sang  the  ballad,  another 
remote  set  of  which  is  the  hymn-tune  " Golden  Hill."  Five  of  the  sets  are  closely  related; 
the  sixth,  belonging  to  the  unique  Kansas  City  version  of  J.  G.  H.,  being  more  distant. 
The  seventh  and  eighth,  from  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  respectively,  are  sets  of  an  Irish 
air.  —  the  same  as  that  from  which  is  derived  the  melody  to  the  students*  song,  "  Michae^ 
Roy." 

«  H.  M.  Belden.  "The  Relation  of  Balladry  to  Folk-Lore/'  Journal  of  American  Polk- 
Lore,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  1-13.  "The  ballad  .  .  .  has  two  main  tsrpes.  .  .  .  Both  .  .  .  are 
popular  in  character  and  in  vogue." 

*  For  instance,  "Earl  Brand,"  or  "Lord  Randall." 
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its  characteristic  iterative  style.*  This  species  is  not  by  any  means 
extinct,  and  may  well  outlast  its  later-bom  relative,  the  ''vulgar*' 
ballad,  so  called.*  Conventional  narration,  in  all  its  dead-level 
dulness,  is  the  touchstone  of  the  genuine  in  vulgar  balladry,  as  turned 
out  by  the  ton  from  the  presses  of  Pitts,  Such,  and  Jemmy  Catnatch. 
Furthermore,  however  much  we  may  call  into  question  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  difference,  or  doubt  that  it  bears  witness  to  any  actual 
difference  in  origin;  however  much  we  may  deny  the  right  of  the 
critic  to  establish  upon  its  basis  a  ballad  aristocracy,'  —  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  difference  exists. 

Now  as  to  "Fair  Charlotte"  itself.  A  perusal  of  the  text,  as  given 
in  a  preceding  paragraph  of  this  article,  would  leave  us  little  hesitation 
as  to  where  to  place  the  ballad.  We  should,  perforce,  include  it  in  the 
second  category,  as  the  American  representative  of  the  British  "vul- 
gar" species.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  folk  is  not  content  to 
let  it  stay  there.  Evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that,  under  tke  influence 
of  seventy-five  years  of  communal  re-creation,*  Carter's  ballad  has 
developed  something  more  than  impersonality  of  authorship,  and 
multiplicity  of  version,  both  as  to  text  and  melody.  It  has  earned 
the  right,  provided  there  be  a  ballad  aristocracy,  with  its  noble  blood 
determined  by  a  critical  test,  to  enrol  itself  in  the  number  of  the  no- 
bility; that  is,  it  has  begun,  at  least,  to  acquire  an  iterative  style, 
not  only  in  the  melody,'  but,  what  is  more  important  for  us  here,  in 
the  text  as  well.* 

Herewith  may  be  cited  in  full  the  acquired  characteristics  of  the 
versions  in  question.' 

>  That  is,  the  effective  repetition  of  suggestive  phrases,  verses,  or  stanzas.  The 
iterative  style  may  be  parallel,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry;  or  climactic,  as  in  the  ancient  ballad. 
Even  Nietzsche  recognized  its  effectiveness  (see  especially  Thus  Spake  Zaralhustra,  The 
Yea  and  Amen  Lay). 

>  This  unfortunate  name  it  seems  impossible  to-better:  it  carries  with  it  no  connotation 
of  vulgarity  in  the  language  or  subject-matter. 

*  That  is,  to  regard  the  three  hundred  and  six  '*  popular'*  ballads  as  having  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  name  "ballad.*' 

*  By  "communal  re-creation*'  is  meant  the  process  of  passing  through  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  folk-singers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  issues  in  certain  well- 
known  effects  upon  the  text  and  melody  of  all  folk-songs. 

*  Ballad  melodies  (this  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  melodies  of  vulgar  as  of  popular 
ballads)  possess  an  important,  if  long  unrecognized,  characteristic  feature,  —  the  climactic 
iteration  of  partial  melodies  (see  my  article  "Folk-Music  in  America,'*  Journal  of  American 
Poik^Lore^  vol.  xxii,  pp.  72-81). 

*  This  is  not  unprecedented,  as  will  later  appear. 

'  For  convenience,  the  references  to  re-created  stanzas  are  taken  in  the  order  in  which 
the  corresponding  stanzas  occur  in  the  archetype. 
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Stanzas  4,  5  (Columbia,  Mo.  0 
'T  was  New  Year's  eve,  and  the  sun  was  low, 

High  beams  her  lingering  eye^ 
As  she  to  the  frozen  window  went. 

To  watch  the  sleighs  go  by. 

High  beams  her  lingering  eye. 

When  a  well-known  voice  she  heard, 
As  she  to  the  frozen  window  went, 

Young  Charles  in  his  sleigh  appeared. 

An  effective  iterative  style  is  produced  by  subconscious  assimilation  of 

language.* 

Stanza  4a  (Hathorne,  Mass.') 

"In  yonder  village,  miles  away. 
There's  a  m^jry  ball  to-night. 
Although  it  is  extremely  cold. 
Our  hearts  are  warm  and  light." 

Here  is  a  direct  change  from  a  descriptive  passage  to  unintroduced 

dialogue. 

Stanzas  9a-i  I  (Cameron,  Mo.*) 

"There  is  music  in  the  sound  of  bells. 

As  o'er  the  hills  we  go, 
What  a  creaking  noise  those  runners  make, 

As  they  glide  o'er  the  frozen  snow.  y 

"  Such  a  night  as  this  I  never  seen. 
The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold." 

In  this  case,  a  passage  of  continuous  abrupt  dialogue  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  stanza  10,  introductory  to  dialogue,  and  the  change  of  9a 
from  description  to  dialogue.  In  no  other  version  has  the  change  been 
so  marked,  though  in  four  others  the  dropping-out  of  stanza  10  has  left 
the  dialogue  in  stanza  11  unintroduced.* 

Stanza  10  (Rome,  Pa.*) 
Along  the  bleak  and  dreary  way. 

How  keen  the  winds  do  blow! 
The  stars  did  never  shine  so  bright. 

How  creaks  the  frozen  snow! 

1  Recollected  by  J.  F.,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Belden. 

*  By  an  exactly  analogous  process,  folk-music  develops  an  iterative  style  (see  my  article 
"The  Origin  of  Folk-Melodies/*  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xziii,  pp.  440-445. 

»  "Fair  Charlotte/'  E.  PolkSongs  of  the  North  Atlantic  StaUs, 

*  From  W.  L.  H.,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Belden. 

*  In  one  Missouri  version,  that  of  J.  F.-(see  note  i),  iteration  occurs, 

**Such  a  night,  such  a  night,  I  never  sawl" 

*  "Fair  Charlotte,"  D,  FolkSongs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  For  the  full  text 
see  my  article  "Native  Balladry  in  America,"  Journal  of  American  Folh-Lore,  vol.  xxii, 
pp.  365-373. 
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Along  the  bleak  and  dreary  way, 

Five  lonely  miles  they  passed, 
When  Charles  in  a  few  and  frozen  words 

The  silence  broke  at  last. 

This  iterative  passage  is  one  of  the  several  peculiarities  of  this  version. 

Stanza  14  (West  Plains,  Mo.O 
This  on  the  way  through  the  frost  and  snow 

While  the  wintry  stars  shone  bright, 
"Oh,  now  we  are  to  the  village  inn, 

And  the  ball-room  is  in  sight." 

This  version  is  unique  in  the  bold  change  from  description  to  un- 
introduced  dialogue. 

Stanzas  15-16  (South  Dakota') 

"Why  sit  you  there  like  a  monument 

That  has  no  power  to  stir? 
He  asked  her  once,  he  asked  her  twice, 

But  received  no  answer  from  her. 
He  asked  her  once,  he  asked  her  twice, 

But  she  answered  not  a  word. 
He  asked  her  for  her  hand  again,' 

And  still  she  never  stirred. 

The  iteration  is  acquired  by  the  simple  act  of  subconscious  repetition 
of  the  phrase  containing  the  thought  most  impressive  to  the  hearer. 

Stanza  18  (Hathorne,  Mass.*) 
A  lifeless  corpse  young  Charlotte  was, 

For  she  froze  by  the  mountain  side, 
A  lifeless  corpse  young  Charles  he  bore, 

Into  the  inn's  fireside. 

The  admirable  effectiveness  of  the  iteration  in  this  passage  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  ancient  ballad. 

It  might  be  objected  that  these  examples  are  few;  yet  they  are 
all  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  if  not 
more.  Communal  re-creation  is  not  a  rapid  process,  nor  a  uniform 
one.  Carter's  ballad  has  been  subject  to  it  for  less  than  a  century, 
whereas  the  ancient  ballads  may  well  have  been  in  oral  circulation  for 
a  period  of  several  centuries.     Furthermore,  whereas  their  history  has 

*  From  MS.  of  M.  D.,  West  Plains,  Mo.,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor 
Belden. 

<  From  M.  E.  H.,  kindly  contributed  to  me  by  Professor  Beatty. 

*  In  N.  A.  S.,  version  E.  this  line  appears  as  introduced  dialogue,  — 

**Give  me  your  handl"  he  said  again. 

*  "Fair  Charlotte."  E,  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
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been  laid  in  the  golden  age  of  folk-song,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
American  ballad  to  struggle  into  life  during  a  period  of  decadence, 
when  the  fashion  of  folk-singing  was  on  the  decrease.  And  it  being 
admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  iterative  style  is  a  very  old  form  of 
expression,  we  should  expect  exactly  what  we  find  to  be  the  case; 
namely,  that  reversions  to  this  primitive  form  —  literary  atavisms, 
as  we  may  call  them,  traceable  to  the  subconscious  action  of  communal 
re-creation  —  should  be  numerous  in  the  ancient  British  ballad,  and 
sporadic  in  the  late-bom  child  of  the  American  folk-muse. 

Still  another  objection  must  be  met  and  answered.  In  the  vulgar 
ballad  of  Britain,  a  type  much  older  than  our  native  ballad,  only  the 
faintest  traces  of  the  "ballad  style,"  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 
grow  out  of  communal  re-creation.*  Yet  the  very  fact  that  the 
iterative  style,  while  generally  present  in  the  melodies,*  is  absent  in 
the  texts,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  the  presence  of  some  factor  inhibi- 
tive  of  communal  re-creation  with  respect  to  the  text  only.  This 
factor  is  the  busy  press  of  Jemmy  Catnatch  and  his  kind,  who  prac- 
tically never  printed  melodies.  The  cheapness  and  ready  accessibility 
of  the  broadsides  tended  to  produce  and  preserve  a  "vulgate  text," 
while  the  singers  were  left  free  to  vary  the  melody  according  as  the 
subconscious  fancy  led  them:  hence  the  absence,  except  in  sporadic 
cases,  of  the  iterative  style  from  the  text  of  the  vulgar  ballad  in  oral  tra- 
dition. The  ancient  ballads,  on  the  contrary,  were  many  of  them  never 
printed.  Such  as  were  printed  and  circulated  in  broadside  form  had 
been  in  oral  circulation  so  long  that  their  characteristic  style  was  fixed. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Carter's  ballad  that,  like  *'Lord  Ran- 
dall "  and  some  others,  it  never  fell  into  the  maw  of  the  broadside  press. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  seems  that  much  of  our  ''ballad  problem" 
has  been  one  of  our  own  making.  We  can  now  be  sure  that  folk-song 
and  folk-ballad  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  individual  in- 
vention, with  subsequent  communal  re-creation;  moreover,  that  the 
characteristic  reversion  to  the  primitive  iterative  style,  with  its  dra- 
matic impressiveness,  develops  in  ballads  quite  spontaneously,  as  an 
effect  of  continual  folk-singing.  In  "Fair  Charlotte"  we  have  laid 
before  us  a  history,  in  miniature,  of  folk-song  and  folk-ballad  the  world 
over.  So  much  do  we  owe  to  the  humble  genius  of  William  Lorenzo 
Carter,  the  village  Homer  of  old  Benson  town. 

Felton  Hall, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
>  It  does,  however,  appear  to  some  extent  in  versions  re-created  by  the  folk-singers 
of  the  Southeastern  States,  etc. 

*  See  my  article  "Folk-Music  in  America,"  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol. 
xxii,  pp.  7a-8i. 
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A  TEXAS  VERSION  OF   ''THE  WHITE  CAPTIVE" 

BY   CHARLES   PEABODY 

Two  versions  of  this  ballad  have  been  published,  —  one  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  for  1909,  pp.  256  and  257,  and  edited 
by  G.  F.  "NA^ll;  and  the  other  in  "Cowboy  Songs"  (New  York,  1910), 
by  John  A.  Lomax. 

Professor  Lomax's  version  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  and  probably 
approaches  nearer  to  the  original  form  than  either  of  the  others.  It 
contains  fourteen  verses,  against  ten  and  a  half  in  the  present  form. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  In 
both  of  the  longer  versions  there  is  repetition  without  any  addition  to 
the  story,  which  bears  the  marks  of  being  handed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  Mr.  Lomax's  version  are 
Albon  and  Amanda,  while  in  the  present  version  they  are  Albion  and 
Amandia.  It  seems  likely  that  the  original  version  contained  * '  Albion  " 
and  "Amanda,"  which  became  "Amandia"  by  a  sort  of  attraction. 
Changes  in  familiar  names  are  not  uncommon ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Elen- 
der"  and  "Alender"  in  the  American  versions  of  "Lord  Thomas."  ^ 

As  regards  the  ballad  as  a  whole,  its  content  places  it  somewhere  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  whence  it  went  with  the  emigrants  to  the 
West;  for  all  three  versions  hail  from  Texas.  The  use  of  the  word 
"cot"  for  "cabin"  gives  the  impression  of  a  literary,  if  not  European 
origin.  So  far,  the  only  European  cycle  suggested  by  it  is  the  "  Maiden 
Freed  from  the  Gallows"  (Child, No. 95).  In  the  Continental  versions 
of  the  cycle  there  are  the  motives  of  the  abduction  and  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  lover,  but  the  similarity  ends  there. 

The  ballad  in  question  surely  harks  back  to  one  of  the  early  wars 
of  this  country,  where  the  Indians  had  an  Englishman  for  a  leader. 
Possibly  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in  the  Revolutionary  War  may  be 
faintly  echoed  here. 

The  music,  reduced  to  its  interval  order,  presents  a  major  scale 
lacking  its  fourth,  and  may  be  a  suggestion  of  the  Celtic  pentatonic 
scale  or  of  the  hexachordal  scale  lacking  its  leading  tone,  that  super- 
seded it  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Scotland. 

THE  WHITE   CAPTIVE 


/T^n^l^Ti 


*  Compare  G.  L.  Kittredge,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  No.  LXXIX,  p.  254; 
and  the  Berea  Quarterly  for  April.  1905. 
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1.  The  sun  has  gone  down  o'er  the  hills  in  the  west, 

And  its  last  beams  have  faded  o*er  the  mossy  hill's  crest; 
The  beauty  of  nature,  the  charms  of  the  fair, 
A  maiden  was  bound  with  her  white  bosom  bare. 

2.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Amandia  did  sigh 
At  the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  a  catamount  cry, 

At  the  howl  of  some  wolf  from  its  long  granite  cell 
Or  the  crush  of  some  dead  [forest!  tree  as  it  fell. 

3.  The  camp-fire  was  kindled  and  fanned  by  the  breeze. 
And  its  red  embers  shone  o'er  the  evergreen  trees; 
But  fierce  was  the  looks  of  that  wild  savage  scene. 
The  light  o'er  their  features  in  entrance  did  gleam. 

4.  The  watch-fire  was  kindled,  and  its  red  light  did  glare. 
This  maiden  was  bound  with  her  white  bosom  bare. 
Around  her  stood  this  mercerless  throng. 
Impatient  to  join  in  the  war-dancing  song. 

5.  They  brought  out  then  the  captive  all  friendless,  forlorn,. 
Her  face  bathed  in  blood  and  her  garments  all  torn. 
She  counted  vengeance  in  the  face  of  the  foe, 

And  sighed  for  the  time  when  her  suflF'rings  might  close. 

6.  They  waited  a  moment  while  they  gazed  on  the  fair. 
Whose  dark  hazel  eyes  were  uplifted  in  prayer. 
And  down  on  her  bosom  her  dark  locks  did  flow, 
Which  hid  from  the  gazers  her  bosom  of  snow. 

7.  The  chief  of  these  warriors,  young  Albion,  drew  near 
With  an  eye  like  an  eagle  and  a  step  like  a  deer. 

"Forbear,"  cried  young  Albion,  "your  freedom  to  crave,'^ 
Gave  a  sigh  for  her  sufT'ring,  and  a  tear  o'er  her  grave. 

8.  "Forbear,"  cried  young  Albion,  "your  tortures  forbear! 

This  maiden  shall  live,  by  the  heavens  I  swear! 
To-night  if  a  victim  shall  burn  at  your  tree. 
Young  Albion,  your  leader,  your  victim  shall  be." 

9.  At  the  dawn  of  the  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
A  birch-tree  canoe  was  seen  gliding  away. 
Swifter  than  the  wild  duck  that  skims  o'er  the  tide 
Young  Albion  and  Amandia  together  did  ride. 

10.  At  the  dawn  of  next  morning  a  white  cot  was  seen 
With  its  blue  curling  smoke  o'er  the  wild  willows  green,. 
But  great  was  the  joy  when  she  stepped  on  the  shore 
To  embrace  her  kind  father  and  mother  once  more. 

11.  But  all  that  he  asked  was  kindness  and  food. 

From  the  parents  of  Amandia  to  the  chief  of  the  woods. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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FIVE  OLD-COUNTRY  BALLADS  1 

Of  the  following  ballads,  the  first  two  are  from  the  recollection  of 
Miss  Lucy  R.  Laws  of  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  She  learned 
them  in  her  childhood  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  from  a  Shakeress 
who  was  a  nurse  in  the  family.  Concerning  "Andy  Bardan"  she 
writes,  "The  ballad  came  to  us  from  the  Shakeress's  son-in-law.  He 
was  a  pensioner  of  the  Civil  War,  brought  up  in  Indiana,  I  think,  but 
of  the  old  Kentucky  Sims  family.  He  came  to  Mercer  County  in  the 
late  sixties  to  look  up  an  orphan  half-sister  who  was  a  step-daughter 
of  the  Shakeress.  He  introduced  the  ballad  among  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  about  that  time.  The  Shakeress  had  been  a  nurse  in 
our  family,  hence  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  songs.  Charlie  Sims,  the 
singer,  became  a  well-known  figure  in  the  county,  and  died  in  Harrods- 
burg,  a  pensioner  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  charity  of  the 
people.  On  one  side  he  was  connected  with  a  large  and  well-known 
family  in  West  Mercer  (the  hill  region)  and  adjoining  counties;  on 
the  other  side  he  must  have  been  of  very  obscure  and  undesirable 
extraction.  I  always  supposed  that  he  heard  the  ballad  while  in  army 
service,  though  the  Sims  family  might  well  have  preserved  folk 
ballads."  "The  Gyptian  Laddie"  is  also  from  the  Shakeress's 
repertory;  though  Miss  Laws  tells  Professor  Belden  that  she  heard 
portions  of  it  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  in  1869.  The  tune  was  entirely 
different,  and  the  ballad  altogether  suggestive  of  conscious  coarseness: 

"  Last  night  she  slept  in  a  warm  feather  bed 
And  in  her  arms  her  baby; 
To-night  she  sleeps  the  Devil  knows  where, 
In  the  arms  of  Gypsy  Davy.** 

Chorus 
"  Hoops  now*s  all  the  go, 
Sets  the  darkies  crazy; 
This  is  the  way  we  all  shall  go 
Along  o*  Gypsy  Davy."  » 

I.      ANDY   BARDAN» 

Three  brothers  in  old  Scotland  did  dwell, 
Three  loving  brothers  were  they; 
They  all  cast  lots  to  see  which  of  them 
Should  go  robbing  around  the  salt  sea. 

>  Nos.  I  (first  two  versions),  2.  3,  4,  were  contributed  and  edited  by  Professor  H.  M. 
Belden.  erf  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  the  third  version  of  No.  i  was 
xumtributed  by  Professor  George  B.  Woods,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.;  No.  5,  by 
Dr.  Alma  Blount,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  —  G.  L.  K. 

*  Sometimes  *'Davy-o." 

*  Compare  ChUd  250,  E,  which  is  also  from  oral  tradition  in  America;  but  "Andy 
Bardan"  is  nearer  than  Child's  E  to  "Sir  Andrew  Barton,"  since  it  has  kept  the  King's 
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The  lot  fell  on  to  Andy  Bardan, 
The  youngest  of  the  three, 
For  to  maintain  the  other  two 
A-robbing  around  the  salt  sea. 

He  had  not  sailed  very  many  long  nights 

Before  a  ship  he  did  spy; 

It  sailed  far  oflF,  it  sailed  far  off, 

And  then  it  came  sailing  close  by. 

"Who's  there,  who's  there?"  said  Andy  Bardan, 
"Who's  there  that  sails  so  nigh?" 
"We  are  the  rich  merchants  from  old  England; 
If  no  offense,  let  us  pass  by." 

"Oh  no!  oh  no!"  said  Andy  Bardan, 

"Oh  no,  that  never  can  be! 

Your  ship  and  your  cargo  we'll  have,  my  boys, 

And  your  bodies  sink  in  the  salt  sea." 

The  news  came  into  King  Henry 
(For  it  was  him  they  crowned) 
His  ship  and  his  cargo  both  were  lost 
And  all  his  merry  men  drowned. 

"Go  build  a  ship  both  wide  and  deep, 
And  build  it  safe  and  secure. 
And  if  Andy  Bardan  you  do  not  bring  in, 
Your  lives  shall  no  longer  endure." 

They  had  not  sailed  very  many  long  nights 

Before  a  ship  they  did  spy; 

It  sailed  far  off,  it  sailed  far  off. 

And  then  it  came  sailing  close  by. 

"Who's  there?     Who's  there?"  said  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 

"  Who's  there  that  sails  so  nigh?" 

"We  are  the  bold  robbers  from  old  Scotland; 

If  no  offense,  let  us  pass  by." 

"Oh  no!  oh  no!"  said  Captain  Charles  Stewart, 
"Oh  no!  that  never  can  be; 
Your  ship  and  your  cargo  we'U  have,  my  boys, 
And  your  bodies  sink  in  the  salt  sea." 

"Peel  on!  peel  on!"  said  Andy  Bardan, 

And  loud  the  cannon  did  roar; 

And  Captain  Charles  Stewart  took  Andy  Bardan, 

He  took  him  to  Fair  England's  shore. 

name  as  Henry,  not  George,  and  represents  the  pirate  as  conquered  and  taken  back  to 
England.     In  "Sir  Andrew  Barton"  he  is  killed,  and  his  head  is  carried  back  as  a  trophy. 
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'*What  now,  what  now,"  said  Andy  Bardan, 
"What  now  my  fate  it  shall  be! 
The  gallows  are  ready  for  Andy  Bardan, 
The  bold  robber  around  the  salt  sea. 

"  Go  dig  my  grave  both  wide  and  deep, 
And  dig  it  close  to  the  sea; 
And  tell  my  brothers  as  they  pass  by, 
Tm  done  robbing  around  the  salt  sea.*' 

2.      THE   GYPTIAN   LADDIE   (Child,   200)* 

"O  would  you  leave  your  house  and  home, 
O  would  you  leave  your  honey? 
O  would  you  leave  your  three  little  babes 
To  go  with  the  Gyptian  laddie?" 

Chorus 
Raddle-um-a-ding,  a-ding,  ding,  ding, 
Raddle-u  m-a-ding-a-dary, 
Raddle-um-a-ding,  a-ding,  ding,  ding, 
Raddle-um-a-ding-a-dary  (or.  She's  gone  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!) 

"O  yes,  I'd  leave  my  house  and  home, 
O  yes,  I'd  leave  my  honey, 

0  yes,  I'd  leave  my  three  little  babes 
To  go  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!" 

The  old  man  came  home  that  night. 
Inquiring  for  his  honey; 
The  maid  came  tripping  along  the  hall,  — 
"She's  gone  with  the  Gyptian  laddie!" 

"  Go  saddle  for  me  my  milk-white  steed. 
Go  bridle  for  me  my  brownie; 
I'll  ride  all  night  and  I'll  ride  all  day, 
I'll  overtake  my  honey." 

"O  come  go  back  with  me,  my  love. 
Go  back  with  me,  my  honey; 
I'll  lock  you  up  in  a  chamber  so  high. 
Where  the  Gyptian  can't  come  near  you." 

"  I  won't  go  back  with  you,  my  love, 

1  won't  go  back,  my  honey; 

I'd  rather  have  one  kiss  from  the  Gyptian's  lips 
Than  all  your  land  and  money." 

1  A  version  from  Missouri  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xiz, 
pp.  294.  295- 

*  Forgotten  stanzas,  in  which  he  bids  her  strip  off  her  finery,  after  which  the  'Gyptian 
casts  her  ofif. 
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"  Last  night  I  slept  in  my  fine  feather  bed, 

And  in  my  arms  my  dearie; 

Tonight  I  sleep  in  an  old  .  .  . 

And  the  Gyptian  won't  come  near  me.*'  * 

Another  version  comes  to  me  through  Miss  G.  M.  Hamilton  from  D. 
Hogan  of  the  West  Plains  (Mo.)  High  School,  who  got  it  "from  an  old 
lady." 

BLACK  JACK  DAVY 

"Come  go  with  me,  my  pretty  little  pink, 
Come  go  with  me,  my  honey; 
Come  go  with  me  to  a  distant  land 
Where  we  never  will  need  for  money. 
Where  we  never  will  need  for  money." 


"The  river  slow,  the  heather  bright, 
The  sky  is  low  and  hazy. 
But  ere  the  morning  dawns  again 
You'll  be  gone  with  Black  Jack  Davy, 
You'll  be  gone  with  Black  Jack  Davy." 

"  Go  bring  me  out  my  high  heel  shoes 
That's  made  of  Spanish  leather, 
And  I  will  wear  them  out  to-day 
For  flowers  at  the  distant  heather. 
For  flowers  at  the  distant  heather." 


"  Go  bring  me  out  my  milk-white  horse 
Which  rides  so  light  and  steady; 
I'll  ride  all  day  and  I'll  ride  all  night 
Till  I  overtake  my  lady." 

Still  another  version  was  communicated  in  December,  191 1,  by 
Professor  George  B.  Woods,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  who 
had  it  from  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  C.  V.  Sensenbaugh.  The  ballad  was 
learned  by  Mr.  Sensenbaugh's  grandmother,  before  1850,  from  a 
family  named  Wolf.  Mr.  Sensenbaugh  says  that  "lonely"  is  some- 
times heard  instead  of  "shady"  in  stanza  3.  He  also  has  a  single  line 
("Surrounded  by  the  band  of  Gypsies")  which  seems  to  belong  to  an 
additional  stanza,  though  it  is  sometimes  sung  in  place  of  the  last  line 
of  the  last  stanza. 

THE  GYPSY   DAVY 

I.     A  Gypsy  riding  o'er  the  plain. 
He  sang  so  loud  and  clearly; 
He  sang  and  he  sang,  till  he  made  the  valley  ring. 
And  he  charmed  the  heart  of  a  lady. 
»  Or  "And  the  Gyptians  all  around  me.*' 
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2.  "Will  you  go  with  me,  my  bonnie  a  lass, 

Will  you  go  with  me,  my  honey? 
And  I  will  swear  to  the  sword  that  hangs  by  my  side 
You  shall  never  want  for  money." 

3.  He  slipped  on  his  high-heeled  boots 

Made  out  of  Spanish  leather; 
She  slipped  on  her  low-cut  shoes, 
And  awav  they  tripped  together. 

4.  When  the  master  he  came  home  that  night 

Inquiring  for  his  lady. 
The  servant  made  him  a  bold  reply, 
"She's  gone  with  the  Gypsy  Davy.** 

5.  "Go  saddle  me  my  old  gray  horse. 

The  black  one*s  not  so  speedie; 
I'll  ride  all  day  and  I'll  ride  all  night 
Until  I  find  my  lady." 

6.  He  rode  and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  black  sea, 

Where  it  looked  so  dark  and  shady; 
The  tears  came  trickling  down  his  cheeks 
When  there  he  beheld  his  lady. 

7.  "Will  you  forsake  your  house  and  lot? 

Will  you  forsake  your  baby? 
Will  you  forsake  your  new-wedded  lord 
And  go  with  the  Gypsy  Davy?" 

8.  "Yes,  rU  forsake  my  house  and  lot; 

Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  baby; 
Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  new- wedded  lord 
And  go  with  the  Gypsy  Davy. 

9.  "  Last  night  I  slept  on  my  own  feather-bed, 

And  in  my  arms  my  baby; 
To-night  I'll  sleep  in  the  low  wilderness 
In  the  arms  of  my  Gypsy  Davy. 

10.     "Last  night  I  slept  on  my  own  feather-bed. 
And  in  my  arms  my  baby; 
To-night  I'll  sleep,  the  Lord  knows  where. 
But  with  my  Gypsy  Davy." 

3.      BANGUM   AND  THE   BOAR    (Child,  1 8) 

Some  fragments  of  this  were  printed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xix,  p.  235. 
The  following  version  was  written  out  for  Professor  Belden  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  C.  Broadhead  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  who  tells  him  he  has  known 
it  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

"  There  is  a  wild  boar  in  these  woods 
Dillum  down  diUum 

VOL.  XXV.^NO.  96.^12 
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There  is  a  wild  boar  in  these  woods 

DUlum  down 
There  is  a  wild  boar  in  these  woods 
Who'll  eat  your  flesh  and  drink  your  blood." 

Kobby  ky  cuddle  down  kiUy  quo  cum, 

"  Oh  how  shall  I  this  wild  boar  see?" 
"rU  blow  a  blast  and  he*ll  come  to  me." 

Old  Bangum  blew  both  loud  and  shrill; 
The  wild  board  heard  on  Temple  Hill. 

The  wild  boar  dashed  with  such  a  rash 
He  tore  his  way  through  oak  and  ash. 

Old  Bangum  drew  his  wooden  knife 
And  swore  he'd  take  the  wild  boar's  life. 

They  fought  four  hours  in  a  day; 
At  last  the  wild  boar  stole  away. 

They  traced  the  wild  boar  to  his  den, 
And  found  the  bones  of  a  thousand  men. 

4.  SHIPWRECK  (Child,  289) 
This  was  written  down  by  Agnes  Shibley  of  the  Kirksville  (Mo.) 
Normal  School,  who  learned  it  from  her  mother.     It  was  sent  to  Pro* 
fessor  Belden  by  Miss  Hamilton. 

One  Saturday  night  as  we  set  sail. 

Not  being  far  from  shore, 

'Twas  then  that  I  spied  a  pretty  fair  maid 

With  a  glass  and  a  comb  in  her  hand,  her  hand. 

With  a  glass  and  a  comb  in  her  hand. 

Chorus 

The  stormy  wind  did  blow, 

And  the  raging  sea  did  roll. 

And  we  poor  sailors  came  leaping  to  the  top 

While  the  landsmen  lay  down  below,  below,  below, 

While  the  landsmen  lay  down  below. 

Then  up  came  a  boy  of  our  gallant  ship. 
And  a  noble-spoken  boy  was  he; 
Saying,  "I've  a  mother  in  distant  York  town 
This  night  is  a- weeping  for  me." 

Then  up  came  a  lad  of  our  gallant  ship, 

And  a  beautiful  lad  was  he. 

Saying,  "  I've  a  sweetheart  in  distant  York  town 

This  night  is  a-looking  for  me." 
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Then  up  came  the  clerk  of  our  gallant  ship, 
And  a  noble-spoken  man  was  he, 
Saying,  "Tve  a  wife  in  distant  York  town 
This  night  a  widow  will  be." 

Then  up  came  the  captain  of  our  gallant  ship, 
There  is  no  braver  man  than  he. 

Saying,  "For  the  want  of  a  yawl-boat  we'll  be  drowned 
And  we'll  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Then  three  times  round  our  gallant  ship  turned, 
Three  times  round  she  turned; 
Three  times  round  our  gallant  ship  turned. 
Then  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


5.      CAPTAIN   WARD  (Child,  287) 

The  following  version  of  "Captain  Ward"  was  contributed  by  Dr. 
Alma  Blount,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  March 
14,  1912,  as  written  down  by  Mr.  Kerns,  one  of  her  students.  It  has 
been  traditional  in  his  family  for  many  years.  About  twenty  years 
ago  one  of  them  made  a  written  copy.  The  Kerns  family  came  from 
the  North  of  England  to  New  Jersey  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  thought  they  brought  the  ballad  with  them  (in  memory, 
not  in  print). 

1.  Strike  up,  ye  lusty  gallants,  that  love  the  sound  of  drum! 
I  have  discovered  a  rover,  that  on  the  sea  doth  run ; 

His  name  it  is  bold  Captain  Ward,  as  plain  it  doth  appear; 
There  hasn't  been  such  a  rover  found  out  this  hundred  year. 

2.  He  sent  a  letter  unto  our  queen  the  ninth  of  February, 
Desiring  that  he  might  come  in,  with  his  company  so  merry; 
Desiring  that  he  might  come  in,  and  when  his  tale  was  told. 
For  his  ransom  he  would  give  fully  thirty  tons  of  gold. 

3.  "Oh,  no!   oh,  no!"    then  said  our  queen.     "This  thing  it  may  not  be. 
That  I  should  reign  upon  the  land  and  not  upon  the  sea. 

He  hath  deceived  the  Queen  of  France,  likewise  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
And  how  should  he  prove  true  to  me  when  he  hath  deceived  twain?" 

4.  Our  queen  then  fitted  out  a  ship,  a  gallant  ship  of  fame, 

And  she  was  called  the  Rainbow,  if  you  would  know  her  name. 
So  well  she  was  provided  for,  and  fitted  for  the  sea, 
With  fifty  good  brass  pieces  to  bear  her  companie. 

5.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  began  to  fight. 
And  cannons  they  kept  roaring  till  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

"Shoot  on!  shoot  on!"  says  Captain  Ward,  "your  sport  well  pleaseth  me; 
And  if  you  fight  a  month  or  more,  your  master  I  will  be!" 
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6.     And  now  the  gallant  Rainbow  is  returning  home  again, 

Saying,  "Yonder  sails  proud  Captain  Ward,  and  there  he  may  remain." 


[Several  stanzas  missing] 

"Alack!  alas!"  then  said  our  queen,  "for  Tve  lost  jewels  three: 
There  was  Captain  Drake  and  Witherington  and  bold  Lord  Willoughby. 
If  e'er  a  one  of  them  was  alive,  he*d  have  brought  proud  Ward  to  me." 
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BRAZILIAN  SONGS 

BY   ELEANOR  HAGUE 

The  first  three  of  the  following  songs  are  sung  in  northern  Brazil. 
The  fourth  I  learned  originally  from  a  friend  who  had  heard  it  in  a 
remote  part  of  Portugal.     Later  I  found  that  it  is  also  sung  in  Brazil. 

I.      NASCI   PARA  TI   AMAR 


y%^*'j'^^'f^\!-u  :/ir-^  Fri^^^ 


1.  Na8oiiMi-T»  te  a-mar,  Oh  sorlefe  -  ri  -  nal  Pa-ra  te    ado  - 

-^ K ^-r4- 


4r-^'  el  If  f  '^  ''i<i'^\'"fi-n 


rmt     foi  min  -  ha      si  -  nal     Oh  Dens  qnan-to  sof  -  fro   es  -   la 


if!>n.N-j'jyij.j'|j.Aij  MVi^J'-'^ 


d6rl  Cin-gi-dana  f e  -  ri  -  da  d'este  a  -  morl    £a   Toafa-gir  de 


>iwfr  :;ir  ^  ^  ^  ^'^'^'ir- ^^  cr  i 


ti,    Soades-pre-sa  -  do,   Nas-oi   pa-ra   wrf-frer  des-ven-ta 


*tf  f  ^^  ^;  i'\i-  j"^  Ji;'^ 


ra    -    do,         Oh    Dens  qnan  -to       wrf-froes      -      la-- 


AKi  J  j'i- 1  <^^^ 


^ 


¥ 


^fc=^ 


d6rl        Cin-gi-dana     fe-ri-da     d'este       a    -    morl 

2.      MEU   ANJO  ESCUTA 

1.   Men  an-JoeBOQ-ta  n-ma  flanta  ao     Ion  -  go,    De  nm  pohre 


}»rf.  Vj  rif  r-N'J|i'f^cJ  J I 


har-do  qne  en  -  Ion  -  qne  -  oen,        Onre  ae  a    flan  -la  n'nma  Ion-  ga 
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1^.  ,r.'  ■i|-'^i^^j^jli  -nM| 

qae    iza,  E'o  pobre  bar  -  do  sua  -  pi  -  too,   mor  -  rea.         Onve  se     a 


I'rcVj  fif  f^j-;j|JVJ'j^iji 


flaa  -  te  n'ama  Ion  -  ga,  qneiza,      E'o  pobre  bar-do  sua  -  pi-ron,  mor  -  reu. 

2.  £  meia  noite  o  triste  bronza  chora, 
A  lua  occulta  sob  nuvem  obscuia, 
Calou-se  a  flauta-n'uma  longa  queixa, 
E  o  pobre  bardo  morreu  de  amargura. 

3.  Morreu  o  bat  do  que  nas  noites  bellas, 
Ao  som  da  flauta  supplicava  amor, 
Morreu  a  bella  que  adorava  a  bardo, 
Morreu  sonhando  n'um  provir  em  flor. 


3.      TORMENTOS   DA   VIDA 


7rj\i  1  i  i■_LJ^-^-tr7^f^T^ 


do      d'a-qnel  -  le    que  a     -     mo,     Son      for 


?-j--^^-J^Ti 


^ 


oa    -    do 


d6r 


ba      -     far,. 


Des    -    pre    -    sa    -    do  d'a  •  qnel  -  le     qne  a     -     mo, 


^^ 


i 


^^ 


1*^::^ 


Son     for  -  oa    -    do     a 


€8   -   la     d6r       a       ba  -  far. 
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2.  Sinto  ddres  que  f 6rem  meu  peito ! 
Sinto  magoas  crueis  e  paixao! 
Eu  nao  vejo  no  mundo  aquem  dei, 
Nem  motivos  en  meu  coracao. 


4.      OH,   FONTE    QUE   ESTAs    CHORANDO! 


^^ 


fg        # 


j-f-  f.  It  r--H 


I 


Oh,      fon      -     ie  que  ta  -  t&B     oho  -  nm    •    do, 


^te 


J        ,'   -   J     I 


rf  § 


tar-da   -   Hm 


a        860    - 


Oh! 


fflirL^H^,iit  fMj,rpi 


ton     -     te  que  ea  -  tas       oho  -  ran    •  do,  nao         tar -da- 


^m 


^ 


^ — a_^     g^^iT    a^^      y 


^1^3 


rib 


a     860  -  oar,. 


Mas      00  mens  o    -    Ihoeaao 


£ 


rn  j-j  J  >  Jig 


-*r— ^ 


fon 


tea,  Qne  n&o         pa    -     -    ram     de     oho 


t 


^ 


Ail  Mas  08  mens    0    -     -    Ukm    aao 


\ 


■^M  _-*    ' 


HMT, 


l|''i'»r^  J.ljuT^  J  ^'  ^'J'l^  II 


ton     -      -     tea,       Qne  nao       pa 

Nkw  York  Cmr.  N.  Y. 


-  ram     de    oho  -  rar. 
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BALLADS  FROM   NOVA  SCOTlk.  —  Continued 

BY  W.   ROY   MACKENZIE 
LITTLE  MATHA  GROVE 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  for  July-September,  1910, 
I  published,  under  the  title  "Little  Matha  Grove,"  a  version  of 
"Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard"^  (Child,  No.  81).  The  basis 
of  this  text  was  a  recitation  by  Mrs.  Levi  Langille,  of  Marshville, 
Nova  Scotia;  but  I  also  recorded  stanzas  and  lines  as  delivered  by 
three  other  persons  who  had  some  familiarity  with  the  ballad.  In 
August,  1 911,  I  received  from  Mrs.  Bigney,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
additional  variants  on  a  few  of  the  stanzas;  and  these  variants  I  shall 
record  below,  indicating  their  positions  in  the  ballad  by  reference  to 
my  previously  published  version. 

Stanza  3  is  slightly  changed ;  then  follows  a  new  stanza;  and  stanza  4, 

which  was  incomplete,  is  rounded  out.    The  three  new  stanzas  read 

thus: 

Lord  Daniers  wife,  who  was  standing  by, 

On  him  she  cast  her  eye, 
Saying,  "This  very  night,  you  little  Matha  Grove, 

You  must  come  with  me  and  lie." 

"I  wouldn't  for  the  world,  I  wouldn't  for  my  life. 

For  fear  Lord  Daniel  should  hear. 
For  I  know  you  are  Lord  Daniel's  wife 

By  the  ring  on  your  hand  you  do  wear." 

"Well,  what  if  I  am  Lord  Daniel's  wife, 

As  you  suppose  me  to  be? 
Lord  Daniel's  away  to  the  New  Castle 

King  Henry  for  to  see." 

Stanza  14  is  thus  rendered: 

They  rumbled  and  tumbled  till  they  both  fell  asleep; 

And  not  a  word  did  they  say 
Till  Lord  Daniel  stood  by  the  bed-side 

Little  Matha  for  to  slay. 

The  following  combination  is  made  of  stanzas  17  and  18: 

"Get  up,  get  up,  you  little  Matha  Grove, 

And  fight  me  for  your  life."  — 
"  How  can  I  fight  when  you've  two  bright  swords, 

And  I've  got  scarcely  a  knife?" 

*  "Three  Ballads  from  Nova  Scotia,**  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii  (Julj^ 
September,  1910),  No.  lxxxix. 
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Stanza  22  is  thus  rendered  : 

"CursM  be  my  wife,"  said  he, 

"And  cursM  be  my  hand. 
They  have  caused  me  to  slay  the  prettiest  lad 

That  ever  trod  England's  land." 

THE  GREENWOOD   SIDING 

The  following  version  of  "The  Cruel  Mother"  (Child,  No.  20) 
I  also  obtained  in  August,  1911,  from  the  singing  and  recitation  of 
Mrs.  Bigney,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  There  was  a  lady  came  from  York 

Down  alone  in  the  lonely.* 
She  fell  in  love  with  her  father's  clerk 
Down  alone  by  the  greenwood  siding. 

2.  She  loved  him  well,  she  loved  him  long, 

Till  at  length  this  young  maid  with  child  she  did  prove. 

3.  She  leaned  her  back  against  an  oak. 
When  first  it  bowed,  and  then  it  broke. 

4.  She  leaned  herself  against  a  thorn. 
And  then  her  two  babes  they  were  born. 

5.  She  took  her  penknife,  keen  and  sharp, 

And  she  pierced  it  through  their  innocent  hearts. 

6.  She  dug  a  hole  seven  feet  deep, 

She  threw  them  in  and  bid  them  sleep.  • 

7.  It's  when  this  young  maid  was  returning  home 
She  saw  two  babes  a-playing  ball. 

8.  "O  babes,  O  babes!    if  you  were  mine, 
I  would  dress  you  up  in  silks  so  fine." 

9.  "O  mother,  mother!    when  we  were  thine. 
You  did  not  dress  us  in  silk's  so  fine. 

10.  "  But  you  took  your  penknife,  keen  and  sharp, 
And  you  pierced  it  through  our  innocent  hearts. 

11.  "You  dug  a  hole  seven  feet  deep. 
You  threw  us  in  and  bid  us  sleep." 

12.  "O  babes,  O  babes!   what  shall  I  do 

For  the  wicked  crime  I  have  done  unto  you?" 

1  Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  I  shaU  introduce  presently,  substituted  here  the  slightly  different 
fcfrain,  — 

All  a  lee  and  a  loney,  O. 
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13.  "O  mother,  O  mother!    it's  us  can  tell, 

For  it's  seven  long  years  you  shall  ring  a  bell, 

14.  "And  seven  more  like  an  owl  in  the  woods, 
And  seven  more  like  a  whale  in  the  sea. 

15.  "The  rest  of  your  time  you  shall  be  in  hell. 
And  it's  there  you'll  be  fixed  for  eternity." 

DONALD  MUNRO 

The  following  ballad,  which  in  its  motive  is  reminiscent,  though 
rather  vaguely,  of  **  Babylon,  or  The  Bonnie  Banks  O  Fordie,"  I 
obtained  in  September,  191 1,  from  the  singing  and  recitation  of 
Sandy  Murphy,  of  Cape  John,  Nova  Scotia.  Its  interest  is  due  partly 
to  the  glimpse  that  it  gives  of  America  from  the  Scottish  point  of  view. 

1.  Ye  sons  of  North  Britain,  you  that  used  to  range 

In  search  of  foreign  countries  and  lands  that  was  strange, 
Amongst  this  great  number  was  Donald  Munro. 
Away  to  America  he  likewise  did  go. 

2.  Two  sons  with  his  brother  he  caused  them  to  stay 
On  account  of  their  passage  he  could  not  well  pay. 
When  seven  long  winters  were  ended  and  gone, 
They  went  to  their  uncle  one  day  alone, 

3.  To  beg  his  consent  to  cross  o'er  the  main 

In  hopes  their  dear  parents  to  meet  with  again. 
Their  uncle  replied  then,  and  answered  them,  "No, 
Thou  hast  no  money  wherewith  thou  canst  go."  ^ 

4.  And  when  they  were  landed  in  that  country  wild. 
Surrounded  by  rebels  on  every  side. 

There  being  two  rebels  that  lurked  in  the  wood. 

They  pointed  their  pistols  where  the  two  brothers  stood. 

5.  And  lodging  a  bullet  in  each  brother's  breast. 
They  ran  for  their  prey  like  two  ravenous  beasts. 
"You  crudest  monsters,  you  bloodthirsty  hounds, 
Hou  could  you  have  killed  us  until  we  hath  found, 

6.  "  Found  out  our  dear  parents  whom  we  sought  with  much  care? 
I'm  sure,  when  they  hear  it,  they'll  die  in  despair. 

For  they  left  us  in  Scotland  seven  twelvemonths  ago. 
Perhaps  you  might  know  them;  their  names  were  Munro." 

7.  "Oh,  curse  to  my  hands!    Oh,  what  have  I  done! 
Oh,  curse  to  my  hands,  I  have  murdered  my  sons!" 
"  Is  this  you,  dear  father?    How  did  you  come  by? 
And  since  I  have  seen  you,  contented  I'll  die." 

^  Either  the  two  brothers  were  persons  of  great  independence  and  spirit,  or  else  a 
stanza  is  missing  between  3  and  4. 
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8.     "ril  sink  into  sorrow  till  life  it  is  o'er, 

In  hopes  for  to  meet  you  on  a  far  brighter  shore, 
In  hopes  for  to  meet  you  on  a  far  brighter  shore, 
Where  V\\  not  be  able  to  kill  you  no  more." 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 

The  following  ballad  I  obtained  from  the  singing  and  recitation  of 
Mrs.  Palmer,  of  Brule,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  version  of  the  popular 
modern  ballad  motive  including  the  meeting  between  the  young  man 
just  returned  from  the  sea,  or  from  some  foreign  land,  and  his  sweet- 
heart, who  does  not  recognize  him.  The  maiden  bewails  the  absence 
of  her  lover.  The  young  man  states  that  he  has  known  the  lover, 
who  is  now  dead,  or,  worse  still,  happy  in  the  company  of  a  new 
mistress;  then,  at  the  signs  of  grief  which  prove  the  constancy  of  the 
maiden,  he  reveals  his  identity,  and  happiness  reigns.  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,**  like  **  Donald  Munro,**  is  a  British  ballad  pointing  towards 
America. 

1.  As  I  walked  out  one  evening  down  by  the  river-side, 
Along  the  banks  of  sweet  Dundee  a  lovely  lass  I  spied. 
First  she  sighed,  and  then  did  say,  "  I  fear  Til  rue  the  day  * 

2.  "Once  I  had  a  kind  sweetheart,  his  name  was  Willie  Brown, 
And  in  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  he  sailed  from  Greenwich  Town, 
With  full  five  hundred  emigrants  bound  for  Americay, 

And  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  I  am  told  they  were  cast  away.'* 

3.  When  she  made  mention  of  my  name,  I  to  myself  did  say, 

"  Can  this  be  you  stands  by  my  side,  my  own  dear  Liza  Gray?  " 
I  turned  myself  right  round  about,  my  tears  for  to  conceal. 
And  with  a  sigh  I  then  began  my  mournful  tale  to  tell. 

4.  "I  own  this  loss  of  Greenokay,  for  I  in  that  vessel  went; 

Along  with  your  true  love,  Willie  Brown,  some  happy  hours  I  spent. 
Along  with  your  true  love,  Willie  Brown,  some  happy  hours  spent  we; 
He  was  my  chief  companion  upon  the  raging  sea. 

5.  "We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main  ^v^  hundred  miles  from  shore. 
The  nor'west  winds  and  fields  of  ice  down  on  our  vessel  bore. 
That  night  the  *Lady  of  the  Lake'  to  pieces  she  was  sent, 

And  all  the  crew  but  thirty-two  down  to  the  bottom  went." 

6.  She  said,  "  Kind  sir,  if  that  be  true,  what  you  relate  to  me, 
Unto  all  earthly  pleasures  I'll  forever  bid  adieu. 

And  in  some  lonely  valley  I'll  wander  for  his  sake, 

And  I'll  always  think  on  the  day  he  sailed  in  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake.'." 

^  I  have  strangled  the  temptation  to  round  out  this  stanza.  The  rhyming  word  for 
the  last  line  is  almost  certainly  "  Americay,"  as  the  next  stanza  will  show. 
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7.     "O  Liza,  lovely  Liza!    from  weeping  now  refrain; 

For,  don't  you  see,  the  Lord  spared  me  to  see  your  face  again? 
For  don't  you  see  what  you  gave  me  when  I  left  Greenokay?" 
In  his  hand  he  bore  the  likeness  of  his  own  dear  Liza  Gray. 

The  specimens  just  presented  are  selected  from  a  fairly  large  and 
unsteadily  increasing  body  of  ballads  which  I  have  been  collecting 
from  summer  to  summer  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  last  two,  as  I  have 
indicated,  are  included  partly  because  of  their  mention  of  America. 
Practically  all  of  the  ballads  in  my  collection  are  English  and  Scottish, 
and  very  few  of  them  recognize  the  existence  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  now  being  fostered. 

The  Mrs.  Bigney  who  furnished  me  with  the  additional  variants  to 
"Little  Matha  Grove"  is  Mrs.  Bigney  only  in  her  adopted  home  of 
Pictou.  In  the  district  where  she  was  reared  (i.  e.,  Marshville)  she 
is  "Isaac's  Ellen;"  that  is  to  say,  she  is  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Langille, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  a  certain  patriarch  of  ballad-singers  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  edition  of  this  ballad.  We  have,  then,  one  more 
road  leading  to  Rome,  which  city  is  in  my  tale  merely  a  symbol  for 
an  old  cobbler,  long  since  dead,  whose  name  was  Edward  Langille. 

It  was  by  purest  accident  that  I  obtained  from  "Isaac's  Ellen"  the 
ballad  presented  above  as  "The  Greenwood  Siding."  Ellen  had 
many  songs  that  she  considered  worthy  of  presentation  to  a  person 
of  taste  and  delicacy,  but  among  these  "The  Greenwood  Siding"  did 
not  appear.  It  is  to  her  small  niece,  who  was  too  young  to  have  eaten 
from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  my  thanks  are 
due.  The  latter  supplemented  my  indefinite  requests  for  "old  songs" 
by  a  suggestion  that  her  aunt  should  sing  "  the  one  about  the  lady  that 
killed  her  two  babies,"  whereat  she  was  hastily  informed  that  there 
was  no  such  song,  and  further  requested  not  to  open  her  meddlesome 
mouth  again.  I  boldly  supplemented  the  niece's  entreaties,  and 
extorted  the  admission  that  there  was  such  a  song,  but  was  assured 
that  it  was  incredibly  foolish,  very  indecent,  and  that  nobody  would 
be  offended  sooner  than  myself  if  it  were  sung  in  my  presence.  I 
averred  my  catholicity  ot  taste,  and  finally  the  song  was  sung.  At 
my  expressed  delight  in  its  interest  and  mellow  antiquity,  however, 
Ellen  was  inclined  to  be  sardonic.  The  story,  she  asserted,  must  be 
an  out-and-ouj:  lie.  There  might  be  such  things  as  ghosts,  though 
she  had  her  doubts  even  of  that;  but  when  it  came  to  a  game  of  ball 
and  a  long  sermon  from  two  babies  who  had  been  killed  and  buried, 
the  person  who  made  up  the  lie  was  going  a  little  too  far.  And  as 
to  the  song  being  an  old  one,  it  was  well  known  that  sidings  were 
synchronous  with  railroads,  and  it  was  not  so  very  long  since  railroads 
had  been  started.     Ellen  had  learned  the  ballad,  she  was  ashamed  to 
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say,  from  her  mother  and  her  two  uncles,  who,  many  years  ago,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  foregathering  in  the  evenings  and  singing  ballads 
in  turn. 

As  to  the  provenience  of  **  Donald  Munro,*'  no  definite  information 
was  given  by  my  authority,  and  consequently  none  can  be  hazarded 
by  me.  The  song  is  about  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  windy 
shores  of  Cape  John,  though  Sandy  could  "mind  well  of  the  days" 
when  songs  and  "bailats"  —  that  is,  songs  procured  and  transmitted 
orally  and  songs  printed  on  broadside  sheets  —  were  as  thick  as  the 
eel-grass  on  the  flats  below  his  house.  He  supposed  he  had  picked 
this  one  up  in  the  old  days,  but  he  didn't  know;  he  wasn't  the  singer 
that  he  used  to  be.  His  interest  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  centred  upon  a 
double  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  his  establishment,  arising  from  a 
cataract  on  his  wife's  eye  and  a  stiff  joint  on  the  nigh  for'a'd  leg  of  his 
horse. 

The  way  of  the  ballad-collector  is  hard;  but  seldom  is  it  so  beset 
with  rocks  and  so  overgrown  with  thistles  as  it  was  on  the  afternoon 
when  I  spent  two  solid  hours  receiving  the  solemn  assurances  of  old 
Ann  Wink,  or  the  Widow  Palmer,  that  she  "couldn't  mind  of  a  line 
nor  a  word"  from  one  of  the  ballads  that  she  was  known  to  have  sung 
in  times  past.  The  blight  on  her  memory  was  due  to  the  cause  that 
is  familiar  to  every  collector  of  ballads  in  these  evil  days.  The  young 
fellows,  she  supposed,  were  just  coming  around  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
a  poor  old  woman  who  went  on  her  bare  feet  in  summer  and  was 
thought,  falsely,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  singing  foolish  old  songs.  After 
the  above-mentioned  two  hours  of  unflinching  gravity  under  close 
inspection,  confidence  was  at  last  established,  and  I  could  settle  down 
to  the  comparative  relaxation  of  copying  at  lightning  speed  while  the 
Widow  alternately  sang  and  recited  her  list  of  ballads,  including 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  She  had  begun  to  sing  them  so  long  ago, 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  remember  what  had  started  her  singing 
them.  But  my  grief  at  this  paucity  of  information  was  lost  in  my 
amazement  at  having  received  the  ballads  at  all. 

Washington  Unxversity. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

American  Ballads.  —  The  writer  of  this  communication  is  making 
extended  researches  into  the  history  of  certain  American  folk-ballads,  and 
takes  this  opportunity  of  requesting  information  from  readers  of  the  Journal. 

1.  Fair  Charlotte  {Young  Charlotte,  Lottie),  —  Of  a  young  woman  who 
freezes  to  death  by  her  lover's  side,  while  riding  in  a  sleigh  with  him  to  a 
Christmas  Eve  ball.  This  ballad  was  composed  by  William  L.  Carter  of 
Benson,  Vt.,  before  1833.  It  is  current  in  popular  tradition  from  Nova 
Scotia  westward  through  the  States  from  New  England  to  Dakota,  and 
southward  to  Oklahoma. 

2.  Jealous  Lover  {Florilla,  Emma,  Nellie,  Lena,  Aurilla,  Ella,  Abbie 
Summers,  Weeping  Willows),  —  Of  a  youth  who  takes  his  lady-love  to  walk 
in  the  woods  and  there  stabs  her,  being  stricken  with  remorse  as  she  dies, 
forgiving  him.  This  ballad,  of  unknown  authorship,  is  current  from  Nova 
Scotia  westward  and  southward  through  the  States,  New  England  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  westward  to  Missouri.  Some  texts  contain  stanzas  derived  from 
a  song  "She  Never  Blamed  Him,"  by  Thomas  H.  Bayly. 

3.  Casey  Jones  {Cassidy,  Shannon,  etc.).  —  Of  the  last  run  of  an  engineer, 
who  becomes  a  hero  by  sticking  to  the  throttle  and  going  down  in  a  wreck 
with  his  engine,  while  the  fireman  jumps  to  safety.  This  ballad,  ascribed 
to  the  agile  fireman,  is  current  throughout  the  country,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  well-known  vaudeville  song. 

Information  is  eagerly  desired  concerning  the  origin,  authorship,  and 
currency  of  these  ballads,  and  particularly  texts  and  melodies,  for  which 
the  undersigned  will  be  duly  grateful  to  readers  of  the  Journal,  as  being 
desirous  of  collecting  all  known  versions. 

Phillips  Barry,  A.M. 
Felton  Hall, 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

Two  Abnaki  Legends.  —  The  following  legends  are  from  the  tribes  be- 
longing to  the  Confederacy,  whose  name,  Abnaki,  means  ''the  whitening 
sky  at  daybreak,"  or  the  "Eastern  people."  I  remember  hearing  a  Passa- 
maquoddy,  I  believe  it  was,  tell  one  of  their  Creation  myths  which  I  think 
has  nev^r  been  published.  He  was  around  selling  baskets  in  Augusta,  Me. ; 
and  in  reply  to  some  question  of  my  grandmother's,  he  told  this  story  to 
show  the  Indian's  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  all  the  land.  I  was  a  little 
child  at  the  time,  and  the  language  made  an  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
give  the  story  in  his  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them,  as  told 
at  my  childhood's  home  in  Augusta,  Me. 

I.  Creation  Myth,  —  When  the  Great  Spirit  come  to  make  man,  he  grab 
up  some  clay  from  diny where,  an'  slap  it  together  anyhow,  an'  toss  him  into 
the  oven  to  bake.  He  got  burnt  to  a  crisp,  so  his  hair  kinked  all  up;  an' 
this  was  the  black  man.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  threw  him  way  across  the 
big  water. 
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Then  he  pick  out  some  better  clay,  an'  put  it  into  shape  more  careful, 
an'  put  him  in  the  oven  to  bake.  This  one  come  out  slack  done,  an'  he 
was  the  "pale-face."  Then  the  Great  Spirit  threw  him  over  the  big  water 
straight  towards  the  sunrise. 

But  the  Great  Spirit  no  give  up;  an'  He  said,  "This  time  there's  goin' 
to  be  a  man  just  right  every  way."  So  He  look  all  round  an'  pick  out  the 
very  best  clay,  an'  put  it  together  so  as  to  have  every  part  of  him  just  right. 
An'  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  oven  the  Great  Spirit  watch  every  minute, 
an'  take  him  out  when  he  had  just  the  right  bake  on;  an'  this  was  the  red 
man  that  was  made  to  live  right  here,  an'  everything  was  made  for  him, 
an'  the  Great  Spirit  gave  him  all  this  land. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  full  idea  of  this  Indian's  self-sufficiency 
as  he  swept  his  arm  around  and  declared  their  divinely  given  rights. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  their  legends  was  told  to  my  father  by  a 
Penobscot  chief.  This  has  never  been  published  in  full,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  single  sentence  of  the  story  has  ever  been  in  print. 

My  father  was  quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  any  story  which  the  Indians 
told  in  their  dialect  or  broken  English;  but  he  preferred  to  give  me  this  in 
his  own  language,  because  at  first  I  was  too  young  to  grasp  more  than  the 
outlines  of  the  legend.  It  was  not  until  I  had  learned  the  names  of  our 
common  trees  and  plants,  and  knew  something  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
that  I  fully  comprehended  the  story,  although  I  was  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing it. 

2.  Origin  of  Vegetation.  —  This  bit  of  folk-lore  is  of  the  old,  old  time  when 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there  was  not 
a  leaf  on  any  tree  except  those  needle-shaped  ones  that  grow  on  the  pines 
and  hemlocks.  It  was  so  bleak  and  cold  that  the  little  animals  crept  into 
hollow  trees  and  holes  in  the  ground  to  get  warm,  and  the  larger  beasts 
hid  themselves  in  caves. 

Then  the  Great  Spirit  pitied  His  children,  and  He  sent  a  wonderful  goddess 
to  visit  the  earth.  She  ran  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  bringing 
warmth  and  gladness  everywhere.  She  just  looked  at  the  bare  trees,  and 
green  leaves  came  out  on  them. 

Wherever  her  glance  rested,  there  appeared  beautiful  flowers,  as  if  in 
response  to  her  look.  Wherever  she  touched  the  earth  in  any  way  (hand, 
elbow,  wrist,  or  any  part  of  her  body),  something  was  sure  to  grow  that  was 
good  to  eat.  Every  plant  had  life  in  itself,  and  all  helped  the  Great  Spirit 
to  feed  His  children.  Every  movement  of  the  goddess  gave  rise  to  some 
distinct  species. 

I  think  the  whole  tradition  was  supposed  to  give  the  origin  of  all  the 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  valleys. 

My  father  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  he  saw  the  analogy  between  this 
legend  and  the  story  of  Persephone,  the  Greek  goddess  of  vegetation;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  Indian  version  bore  internal  evidence  of  originality. 
The  Penobscot  legend,  if  told  in  full,  with  all  its  native  plants,  would,  I 
think,  fit  no  other  place  in  the  universe. 

The  American  Indian  is  very  reticent,  and  he  will  generally  allow  you 
to  think  that  he  recalls  no  legends  rather  than  to  speak  when  he   prefers 
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to  keep  silence;  but  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  unlock  the  treasures  in  his 
stories  of  the  old,  old  time  (which  was  long  before  the  white  men  came  to 
these  shores),  you  will  find  a  wealth  of  poetic  imagery.  The  Indian  will 
rarely  waste  his  folk-lore  stories  on '  those  who  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

Helen  Keith  Frost 
Wbstford.  Mass. 
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FOUR  MEXICAN-SPANISH  FAIRY-TALES  FROM 
AZQUELTAN,  JALISCO 

BY  J.  ALDEN  MASON 

T^B-^lowing  four  fairy-tales  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  the 
pueblo  of  Azquelt&n,  state  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  January,  1912.  This 
little  village  is  the  centre  of  a  small  and  rapidly  disint^^ting  popu- 
lation of  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Tepehuane,  heretofore,  but  probably 
incorrectly,  known  as  Tepecano.  The  collection  of  these  few  tales 
was  merely  incidental  to  a  more  extended  study  of  the  language  and 
religious  customs  of  the  group,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national School  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in  Mexico. 

Like  most  of  the  Indian  peoples  of  Mexico,  the  aboriginal  culture 
of  the  people  has  been  greatly  changed  under  Spanish  influence, 
practically  all  phases  of  primitive  material  culture  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  native  language,  mythology,  and  religion 
being  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Of  native  mythology,  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  only  comparatively  few  mythological  texts  from  the 
older  natives.  The  native  mythology  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
been  replaced  by  European  material  of  the  familiar  "fairy-tale"  type 
introduced  by  the  Spanish.  These  are  known  in  considerable  numbers 
by  the  natives. 

The  four  tales  here  given  are  European  fairy-tales.  In  some  of  the 
incidents  a  slight  assimilation  to  Mexican  customs  is  noted ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  a  remarkably  close  adherence  to  incidents  and  customs 
pertinent  only  to  European  traditions,  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  life 
of  the  Mexican  Indian. 

I.  THE  FROG-WOMAN  {Cucnto  dc  la  Ranito) 

Once  there  was  a  king  who  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  betrothed 
to  a  maiden.  The  other  prince  went  one  day  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
to  water  the  donkeys,  and  there  the  Frog-Woman  appeared  to  him. 
She  asked  him  to  marry  her,  and  he  finally  agreed.  So  he  went  to  his 
father  and  asked  him  to  give  him  the  necessary  money,  so  that  he 
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might  many  the  Frog-Woman.  The  king  was  surprised,  and  asked 
him  why  he  wished  to  serve  the  Frog-Woman,  but  nevertheless  gave 
him  the  money. 

Then  the  king  ordered  both  of  his  daughters-in-law  to  be  dressed 
in  elegant  clothes,  in  order  that  he  might  see  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  womanly;  and  he  gave  to  each  a  dog  and  a  bird.  He  gave 
instructions  that  the  two  princes  be  kept  secluded  in  the  castle,  and 
then  went  to  see  his  daughters-in-law. 

First,  all  sat  down  to  a  banquet,  and  then  the  king  expressed  his 
desire  t9  dance  with  his  daughters-in-law.  First  he  danced  with  the 
maiden;  and  while  set  engaged,  the  Frog-Woman  seized  some  chicken- 
bones  from  the  table,  and  began  to  cast  magic  spells  by  means  of  them. 
When  the  maiden  saw  this,  she  desired  to  do  the  same.  Then  the 
king  left  her,  and  b^;an  to  dance  with  the  Frog-Woman,  who  con- 
tinued castmg  the  bones  while  dancing;  but  no  sooner  did  she  begin 
to  throw  them  than  they  changed  into  pure  gold.  When  the  maiden 
saw  this,  she  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  do  the  same,  and,  seizing 
some  chicken-bones  from  the  table,  she  likewise  cast  them;  but  the 
first  bone  hit  the  Frog-Woman  on  the  head  and  killed  her. 

2.  CINDER-MARY  {Cueuto  dt  Maria  Ceniza) 
Once  there  was  a  poor  orphan-girl  who  lived  in  an  ash-hole  belonging 
to  the  Black  Moors.  One  day  when  one  of  them  went  there  to  throw 
out  the  ashes,  he  saw  her,  and  asked  her  to  come  to  their  house.  There 
they  asked  her  name;  but  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  her  own  name, 
nor  were  they  able  to  discover  it.  Finally  they  gave  her  the  name  of 
Maria  Ceniza  (Cinder-Mary).  Now,  the  Black  Moors  were  witches; 
but  they  did  not  wish  Cinder-Mary  to  learn  the  fact,  so  they  gave 
her  a  black  sheep's  skin  and  a  half-reo/^  of  soap,  and  sent  her  to  the 
river,  telling  her  not  to  waste  the  soap,  but  to  wash  the  sheep-skin 
until  it  was  as  white  as  a  pod  of  cotton. 

Cinder-Mary  knelt  by  the  river  and  wept,  because  she  could  not 
wash  the  sheep-skin  as  the  Moors  had  commanded  her.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  a  lady,  who  asked  her  why  she  was  weeping;  and 
Cinder-Mary  replied,  that,  if  she  could  not  wash  the  black  sheep-skin 
as  white  as  a  pod  of  cotton,  the  Black  Moors  would  kill  her.  Then  the 
lady  told  her  that  she  would  bring  her  two  white  stones  with  which 
she  would  be  able  to  wash  the  black  sheep-skin.  Presently  she 
returned,  and  soon  Cinder-Mary  had  washed  the  sheep-skin  as  white 
as  a  pod  of  cotton.  Then  the  lady  gave  her  a  magic  wand,  and  told 
her  that  when  she  needed  anything,  she  need  only  speak  to  the  wand. 
Then,  placing  a  tiny  star  on  Cinder-Mary's  forehead,  she  disappeared. 
Now,  one  of  the  Black  Moors  had  a  daughter;  and  when  she  saw 

I  z  real  «  13.5  centavoe,  Mexican  code. 
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the  star  on  the  forehead  of  Cinder-Mary,  she  was  very  jealous,  and 
asked  her  mother  to  have  a  black  lamb  killed,  that  she  also  might  go 
to  the  river  to  wash  the  skin.  So,  going  to  the  river,  she  commenced 
to  weep;  and  when  the  lady  appeared  to  her  and  asked  her  why  she 
was  weeping,  she  replied  that  it  was  because  she  could  not  wash  the 
black  sheep-skin.  Then  she  asked  her  if  she  would  not  put  a  star  on 
her  forehead  likewise,  but  the  lady  replied  that  she  would  put  nothing 
but  "mango  de  burro"  there.  Then  the  girl  returned  to  the  house  of 
the  Black  Moors. 

Another  day  the  Moors  said  to  Cinder-Mary  that  they  wore  going 
to  mass,  and  they  left  her  behind  to  prepare  the  breakfast.  "  If  you 
have  not  a  good  breakfast  ready  when  we  return,  we  shall  kill  you," 
they  said.  Then  Cinder-Mary  asked  her  magic  wand  to  give  her  a 
dress  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  world,  and  some  shoes, 
in  order  that  she  might  go  to  mass.  Then  she  followed  a  little  behind 
the  Moors,  and  entered  the  church;  and  neither  the  Moors  nor  the 
rest  of  the  people  recognized  her.  When  the  priest  saw  her,  he  was 
much  impressed  with  her  beauty,  and  thought  that  she  would  make 
an  excellent  wife  for  the  prince;  so  he  gave  orders  that  double  guards 
be  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  parish,  and  that  she  be  not  allowed  to 
leave.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  Cinder-Mary,  who  fastened  some 
wings  to  her  back,  so  that  they  might  not  catch  her.  The  guards  tried 
to  restrain  her,  but  only  succeeded  in  catching  one  of  her  shoes.  Then 
she  flew  back  to  the  house  of  the  Moors  and  ordered  her  magic  wand 
to  prepare  a  breakfast  with  good  food.  Soon  the  Moors  came  home, 
and  began  to  talk  about  the  beautiful  maiden  whom  they  had  seen 
with  a  star  which  illumined  everything  up  to  the  grand  altar;  but  it 
was  Cinder-Mary. 

Then  the  king  ordered  his  men  to  search  all  the  villages  and  ranchos  for 
the  maiden  who  had  left  the  shoe  behind.  Soon  they  came  to  the 
house  of  the  Black  Moors,  and  found  Cinder-Mary's  other  shoe. 
They  were  about  to  carry  the  daughter  of  the  Moor  to  the  king,  when 
a  little  dog  commenced  to  howl,  saying,  ''Mango  de  Burro  goes,  and 
Star  of  Gold  remains."  Then  the  king's  retainers  demanded  to  see 
the  other  maiden' who  was  hidden  in  the  house.  Accordingly  they 
left  the  girl  who  had  the  "  mango  de  burro  "  on  her  forehead,  and  carried 
Cinder-Mary  to  the  king,  that  she  might  marry  the  prince.  There 
was  a  grand  wedding,  and  Cinder-Mary  was  given  a  castle  in  which 
to  live  with  the  prince. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Black  Moors  came  to  the  castle  and  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  louse  Cinder-Mary.  They  came  to  her  while 
she  was  bathing,  with  her  hair  loose,  and  commenced  to  louse  her. 
Suddenly  they  stuck  a  pin  into  her  head,  so  that  she  became  enchanted 
and  flew  away,  for  they  were  afraid  that  she  would  denounce  them 
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because  they  were  witches.  Then  they  left  without  as  much  as  saying 
good-by. 

When  her  attendants  came  for  Cinder-Mary,  she  was  gone,  and  the 
only  living  being  they  could  find  was  a  dove  in  a  cypress-tree.  Then 
they  went  to  the  head  servant  and  asked  him  how  much  he  would  give 
them  for  the  dove  which  they  had  found  singing  in  the  cypress-tree, 
and  which  said  in  its  song  that  it  wanted  to  see  the  king  in  his  palace. 
The  dove,  they  said,  was  crying  piteously.  The  servant  went  at  once 
to  the  king  and  told  him  about  the  dove.  Then  the  king  asked  him 
how  much  he  wanted  for  bringing  the  dove  to  him;  and  the  servant 
replied,  that  if  he  would  give  him  five  hundred  pesos,  he  would  bring  it. 
The  king  agreed,  and  the  servant  went  and  brought  him  the  bird. 
While  stroking  its  back,  the  king  found  a  pin  stuck  in  its  head,  and 
pulled  it  out.  Immediately  the  bird  became  Cinder-Mary.  Then  he 
asked  her  why  the  Black  Moors  had  thus  bewitched  her;  and  she 
replied,  that  it  was  because  they  were  witches,  and  were  afraid  that 
she  would  denounce  them. 

Then  the  king  ordered  that  the  Moors  be  brought  before  him,  and 
he  condemned  them  all  to  be  burned  to  death  with  green  wood.  But 
Cinder-Mary  entered  the  palace  where  she  was  to  live,  and  locked  the 
door,  so  that  no  one  might  open  it  for  five  days.  When  at  last  the 
door  was  opened,  it  was  a  virgin  who  was  shut  in  there. 

3.  THE  BIRD  OF  THE  SWEET  SONG  {Cuento  dd  Pajaro  dd  Dulce  Canto) 
Once  there  was  an  old  man  who  was  blind,  and  the  sorcerers  whom 
he  consulted  told  him  that  the  only  thing  which  would  cure  his 
blindness  was  a  certain  sweet-voiced  bird.  So  his  son  started  out  to 
find  the  bird.  Soon  he  came  to  a  rancho,  where  he  found  a  dead  man 
who  had  no  one  to  bury  him.  Feeling  reverence  for  the  dead,  he 
sought  a  man  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  then  sent  for  a  priest  to  bury 
him.  The  priest  inquired  of  the  messenger  whether  he  came  on  his 
own  business  or  for  another,  remarking  that  it  were  better  if  the  other 
should  himself  come  to  present  his  requests.  Nevertheless  he  went, 
and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  responses.  Then  the  boy  went  on 
his  way. 

Soon  afterwards  he  met  in  the  road  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  charity  of  burial.  It  had  assumed  the  form 
of  a  Fox,  who  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  why.  He  replied 
that  he  was  going  to  the  country  of  the  Moors  to  fetch  the  bird  of  the 
sweet  song.  Then  the  Fox  told  him  that  it  was  very  near,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  a  horse  to  assist  him.  The  Fox  knew  whether  the 
horse  was  given  pasture  or  not.  He  further  advised  him  that  if  he 
should  find  the  Moors  with  their  eyes  open,  it  was  a  sign  that  they 
were  sleeping,  but  that  if  their  eyes  were  closed,  then  he  should  know 
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that  they  were  wide  awake.  But  the  Fox  warned  him  that  he  must 
not  carry  away  any  of  the  beautiful  maidens  which  he  would  find  in 
the  house  of  the  Moors. 

Soon  the  boy  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  entered.  There 
he  found  the  Moors  with  their  eyes  open,  and  by  this  he  knew  that 
they  were  sleeping.  Many  birds  were  there  in  beautiful  cages;  but 
he  passed  these  by,  and  took  a  plain,  common  cage  in  which  was  a 
homely  bird,  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  bird  of  the  sweet  song. 
Likewise  he  seized  one  of  the  beautiful  maidens,  contrary  to  the  Fox's 
orders,  mounted  a  wooden  horse  which  he  found  there,  and  flew 
through  the  window. 

Then  the  Moors  awakened,  and  pursued  them,  and  soon  overtook 
them.  They  carried  the  boy  and  the  maiden  back  to  their  castle,  and 
imprisoned  them  there.  Soon  the  Fox  re-appeared  to  him,  and  said, 
"You  did  not  do  as  I  instructed  you."  He  then  told  him  that  the 
maiden  was  iti  the  garden  and  would  speak  to  no  one,  and  that  the 
bird  refused  to  sing,  but  that  he  had  gone  for  some  charcoal,  and 
begged  permission  of  the  Moors  to  give  her  two  pieces.  Then  she  at 
once  b^;an  to  talk,  the  bird  to  sing,  and  the  horse  to  neigh. 

Soon  afterward  the  boy  again  seized  the  maiden  and  the  bird, 
mounted  the  horse,  and  flew  away.  Again  the  Fox  re-appeared, 
warning  them  not  to  cross  the  river  with  the  bargemen,  for,  should 
they  attempt  to  do  so,  they  would  never  reach  the  other  shore;  but, 
disregarding  the  warning,  they  kept  on  until  they  came  to  the  river 
where  they  met  the  bai^emen.  These  said  that  they  did  not  have 
room  for  all  to  cross  at  once,  but  that  they  would  first  cross  with  the 
maiden,  the  bird,  and  the  horse,  and  later  return  for  the  boy.  The 
girl,  bird,  and  horse  were  safely  landed  on  the  other  shore,  and  the 
bai^emen  then  returned  for  the  boy;  but  when  they  reached  the  middle 
of  the  river,  the  boat  was  upset.  Now,  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
sabino-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  boy  held  tightly  to  this. 

Then  suddenly  the  Fox  appeared  on  the  river-bank,  and  told  him 
.to  hold  tight  until  he  made  a  rope.  So  he  b^;an  to  pull  the  hairs 
out  of  his  tail,  and  twisted  them  to  form  a  rope.  When  it  was  long 
enough,  he  threw  it  out  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  to  tie  it  about  his 
waist,  so  that  he  might  pull  him  ashore.  Reaching  the  shore,  the  boy 
went  sadly  home,  leaving  the  bird  of  the  sweet  song,  the  maiden  and 
the  horse,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

When  the  blind  father  heard  that  his  son  had  lost  the  bird  of  the 
sweet  song,  he  ag^n  went  to  the  sorcerers,  who  told  him  that  the 
sole  remedy  now  for  his  blindness  was  to  bathe  in  the  sea  every  after- 
noon. The  first  day  that  he  went  there,  an  ugly  Worm  appeared, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  three  daughters,  he 
would  cure  his  infirmity.     Returning,  he  told  his  daughters  of  this; 
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and  they  agreed,  that,  if  the  Worm  would  cure  their  father,  one  of 
them  would  go  with  the  Worm.  So  the  next  afternoon  the  old  man 
took  his  eldest  daughter;  but  when  she  saw  the  Worm,  she  was  horri- 
fied, and  said  that  she  would  never  go  with  such  an  ugly  creature. 
The  next  afternoon  when  the  blind  father  went  to  bathe,  he  took  his 
second  daughter;  but  she  likewise  refused  to  go  when  she  saw  the 
ugliness  of  the  Worm.  Now,  only  the  youngest  remained,  but  she 
said  that  she  would  gladly  do  anything  if  only  her  father  might  be 
cured.  So  she  went  with  him  the  next  afternoon  when  he  went  to 
bathe.  Then  the  ugly  Worm  appeared,  and  asked  her  if  she  were 
willing  to  go  with  him.  Turning  to  her  father,  she  asked  him  to  give 
her  his  blessing.  Then  from  the  sea  there  came  a  great  wave  which 
carried  the  maiden  and  the  Worm  out  to  sea  with  it. 

4.  THS  STORY  OF  THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON  (Cucnto  dd  Sol  y  la  Luna)^ 
Once  there  was  a  soldier  who  saw  a  maiden  in  his  house  one  night. 
He  thought  he  might  have  been  dreaming  when  he  saw  her,  and  decided 
to  watch  again  the  next  night.  When  she  appeared  again,  he  lighted 
a  candle,  that  he  might  see  how  beautiful  she  was;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  than  he  received  a  blow  in  the  face  which  caused  him  to 
drop  the  candle  and  spill  a  drop  of  wax  on  the  floor.  Then  the  maiden 
disappeared.  "I  will  go  and  search  for  her,"  said  the  soldier,  and 
he  set  out. 

Soon  he  met  on  the  road  two  brothers  who  were  fighting  about 
their  inheritance.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "Here  comes  a 
man  who  will  know  how  to  arrange  it."  When  the  soldier  came  up 
to  them,  he  asked,  "What  are  you  doing,  my  good  men?"  And  they 
replied,  "We  are  fighting  over  our  inheritance."  —  "My  father," 
said  one  of  them,  "had  these  magical  boots,  this  magical  cudgel,  and 
this  hat;  and  my  brother  wishes  to  inherit  all  of  them.  So  I  told  him 
that  you  would  arrange  the  matter  for  us."  The  soldier  agreed,  and 
told  the  boys  to  run  a  race  to  a  near-by  hill  and  back.  "Whoever 
arrives  here  first,"  said  he,  "will  be  the  owner  of  all  that  your  father 
possessed."  The  boys  agreed,  and  started  off;  but  when  they  re- 
turned, the  soldier  had  disappeared  with  the  magical  objects.  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you  that  he  would  settle  the  matter  for  us?"  said  one  to  the 
other. 

Then  the  soldier  went  on,  taking  three  leagues  at  a  step,  with  the 
aid  of  his  magic  boots,  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  Sun.  Enter- 
ing, he  said  to  the  old  woman  there,  "Good  evening,  grandmother!"  — 

>  Compare  Sergio  Hern&ndez  de  Soto,  Cuentas  populares  de  Exirtmadmra,  in  BibUoUca 
de  las  Iradicionts  populares  espaHolas,  vol.  z  (z886):  "£1  m&gico  Palermo,"  p.  48;  "El 
Castillo  de  '  Ir&s  y  no  volver&s,"  p.  63;  "  Don  Juan  Jugador,"  p.  76;  "  Fernando,"  p.  90; 
and  Note.  p.  105.  Antonio  Machado  y  Alvarez,  Ctuntos  populares  espalMes,  Ibid,;  voL 
i,  p.  126.  —  Ed. 
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"What  are  you  doing  here,  my  good  son?"  she  asked.  "When  my  son 
comes  home,  he  will  eat  you !  * '  Soon  they  heard  the  Sun  approadiing ; 
and  when  he  came  in,  he  was  very  angry.  "Mamma,  mamma!"  he 
cried.  "Here  is  a  human  being!  Give  him  to  me! '  I  will  eat  him!" 
But  the  old  woman  only  replied,  "No,  my  son!  It  is  only  a  poor 
traveller,  who  is  stopping  here."  And  then  she  gave  the  Sun  a  little 
box  on  the  ear. 

Then  the  soldier  went  on,  taking  three  leagues  at  a  step,  until  he 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Moon,  and  went  within  to  greet  the  occupants. 
Seeing  an  old  woman,  he  said  to  her, "  Good  evening,  grandmother ! "  — 
"Why  have  you  come  here,  my  good  son?"  she  asked.  "My  son  will 
come  home  and  eat  you!"  And  soon  arrived  the  Moon,  very  angry, 
and  cried  out,  "Here  is  a  human  being!  Give  him  to  me!  I  will  eat 
him!"  But  the  old  woman,  the  mother  of  the  Moon,  merely  replied, 
"No,  my  son,  you  must  not  eat  him.  It  is  only  a  poor  traveller,  who 
is  stopping  here."    Then  she  boxed  his  ears. 

The  soldier  went  on  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  mother  of  the 
Wind.  Here  he  found  the  Wind  weeping  because  his  mother  had  just 
died.  So  he  said  to  the  \Wnd,  "What  will  you  give  me  if  I  revive 
her?"  —  "Would  that  you  could  do  so,  my  friend!"  cried  the  Wind. 
"If  you  succeed,  I  will  go  with  you  to  seek  your  lady."  Then  the 
soldier  hit  the  old  woman  three  times  with  his  magic  cudgel,  and  she 
rose  up  and  began  to  talk.  Then  the  soldier  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  seek 
my  lady.  I  will  go  ahead,  and  you  follow  behind."  Then  he  set  out 
at  such  a  pace  that  the  Wind  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  "  It  is 
these  boots  which  make  me  travel  so  fast,"  he  said  to  the  Wind. 
"Lend  me  one  of  them,"  replied  the  Wind.  "Then  we  may  converse 
as  we  go." 

Finally  the  Wind  said,  "Wait  here  a  little  while.  I  will  go  to  see 
the  maiden  for  whom  we  are  searching."  Presently  he  arrived,  and 
found  the  mother  of  the  maiden  warming  herself.  He  entered  very 
briskly;  and  the  old  woman  said,  "Daughter,  go  to  your  sister  and 
give  her  food."  So  the  girl  went  to  carry  the  food.  Then  the  Wind 
said,  "  I  told  the  soldier  to  follow  a  little  ways  behind." 

Soon  the  soldier  came  in,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  had  looked 
through  the  entire  house  for  his  lady.  After  opening  the  seven  doors, 
he  at  last  found  her,  and  she  immediately  commenced  to  give  thanks 
to  God.  Then  she  and  the  soldier  began  to  arrange  a  plan  of  escape 
from  the  place  where  she  was  confined.  He  told  her  to  get  a  comb, 
a  brush  of  pine  needles,  a  thimbleful  of  ashes,  and  another  of  salt. 
Then  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  the  magic  hat,  a  bit  of  the  boot,  and  another 
piece  of  the  cudgel.  He  embraced  her,  and  they  left  the  room  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned.    Then  they  fled. 

Soon  the  old  woman  found  that  they  were  gone,  and  commenced  to 
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pursue  them,  and  soon  drew  near  to  them.  "Throw  down  the  piece 
of  comb!"  said  the  soldier;  and  immediately  there  grew  up  a  thick 
brush  behind  them,  and  the  fugitives  fled  on.  Soon  the  old  woman 
was  near  overtaking  them  again,  and  the  girl  threw  behind  them  the 
brush;  and  immediately  there  grew  up  a  wood  of  spiny  pine-trees,  and 
the  fugitives  fled  on.  Again  the  old  woman  came  nearer,  and  this 
time  they  threw  down  the  thimble  of  ashes,  and  there  appeared  a  fog 
of  great  density,  and  the  fugitives  fled  on.  But  again  the  old  woman 
approached  them;  and  this  time  they  threw  down  the  thimble  of  salt, 
and  there  appeared  behind  them  a  great  river.  Then  the  old  woman 
sat  down  on  the  bank  and  began  to  weep,  crying,  "Oh,  ungrateful 
daughter!  The  grain  of  com  will  return  in  the  spring  of  water!" 
Then  the  girl  turned  to  the  soldier,  and  said,  "You  have  released  me 
from  the  prison  where  I  was  confined,  but  not  from  the  curse  which 
my  mother  has  laid  upon  me." 

Soon  the  soldier  said  to  the  maiden,  "I  will  leave  you  here  a  little 
while,  and  go  to  see  my  parents."  —  "Very  well,"  she  replied.  "  I  will 
tie  three  knots  in  your  belt.  In  one  I  will  tie  my  clothes;  the  second 
is  that  you  may  not  forget  me;  and  the  third  is  tiiat  you  do  not  allow 
your  parents,  nor  your  brothers  and  sisters,  nor  any  of  your  kinsfolk, 
to  embrace  you."  So  the  soldier  went  home  and  met  his  family;  but 
at  night,  while  he  was  sleeping,  his  grandmother  came  and  embraced 
him,  and  immediately  he  forgot  the  maiden  whom  he  had  left  at  the 
spring  of  water. 

Then  the  parents  of  the  soldier  decided  to  marry  him  with  another 

woman,  and  the  wedding  was  about  to  be  celebrated.    Then  there 

came  to  the  wedding  the  maiden  whom  the  soldier  had  left  at  the  spring 

of  water,  begging  that  she  be  allowed  to  give  an  entertainment  at  the 

wedding  feast.    So,  when  all  were  assembled,  she  took  two  little  doves, 

and  said  to  them,  "You  remember,  ungrateful  little  dove,  that  you 

released  me  from  the  prison  where  I  was  confined,  but  from  the  curse 

of  my  mother,  no!"  —  "Kurukuku,  I  do  not  remember."  —  "You 

remember,  ungrateful  little  dove,  that  you  left  me  at  the  spring  of 

water."  —  "  Kurukuku,  I  believe  that  I  am  beginning  to  remember." — 

"You  remember,  ungrateful  little  dove,  that  I  tied  my  clothes  in  your 

belt."    Then  the  little  dove  remembered,  and  the  soldier  embraced 

the  maiden  and  they  went  away.    But  the  other  woman  they  killed, 

and  so  ends  the  story  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  I,  19x2. 
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STORIES  FROM  TUXTEPEC,  OAXACA 

BY  WM.   H.   MECHLING 

The  following  stories  were  collected  in  Tuxtepec,  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Oaxaca»  during  the  past  winter,  while  studying  the  dialect 
of  that  village  for  the  International  School  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology.  Since  very  little  is  known  about  the  ethnology  of 
that  part  of  Mexico,  a  short  description  of  Tuxtepec  and  its  inhab- 
itants may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Tuxtepec  is  a  pretty,  tropical  town  on  the  Rio  Popolohu&pam,  not 
far  from  the  Vera  Cruz  border.  Being  the  outlet  of  the  famous 
tobacco  of  the  Valle  National,  and  of  the  coffee  of  the  Ejutla  district, 
it  is  a  rather  prominent  place  in  that  region.  It  is  only  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  therefore  resembles  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz  climatically  more  than  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

The  language  formerly  spoken  was  Mexican.  This  has  been 
superseded  by  Spanish,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  influx  of  new  settlers. 
Out  of  the  entire  population  of  several  thousand,  there  are  to-day  not 
over  a  hundred  who  understand  Mexican.  Of  these,  not  over  one- 
half  speak  it  fluently,  while  not  over  one-eighth  use  it  habitually. 
I  did  not  find  any  of  the  latter  number  satisfactory  informants. 

Though  Tuxtepec  itself  is  an  old  Aztec  village,  all  the  surrounding 
villages  are  either  Chinantec  or  Mazatec.  The  nearest  Aztec  village 
is  quite  a  distance  away,  over  a  hundred  kilometres  (and,  by  the  way, 
the  people  speak  a  different  dialect  of  Aztec). 

Tradition  says  that  Tuxtepec  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Aztec 
troops,  who  collected  tribute  from  the  Chinantecs,  Mazatecs,  and 
Popolocos,  for  the  Mexican  Emperor.  If  this  is  true,  the  soldiers 
must  have  come  from  another  place  than  the  valley  of  Mexico,  for 
the  dialect  spoken  at  Tuxtepec  does  not  belong  to  that  group  of 
Mexican. 

There  are  several  places  not  far  from  Tuxtepec  where  archaeological 
remains  are  found,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  study  carefully.  The  most  important  of  these  is  about  a  mile 
above  Tuxtepec,  and  within  a  hundr^  yards  of  the  river.  On  the 
river  side  of  the  road  are  several  mounds.  However,  there  are  no 
traces  of  architecture  or  pottery  on  them. 

A  little  farther  along,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  entirely 
hidden  by  the  jungle,  is  what  is  locally  known  as  "The  Fort,"  but  more 
probably  it  was  a  temple. 

Opposite  the  mounds  large  quantities  of  obsidian  rejects  are  found. 
In  all  probability  a  workshop  of  obsidian  implements  was  located 
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there.  Broken  pieces  of  pottery  may  be  picked  up  practically  any- 
where within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  type  of  this  pottery 
is  quite  different  from  that  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  very 
thin  and  fine,  and  has  very  little  decoration  in  colors.  Small  heads  of 
men  and  animals,  a  little  over  an  inch  high,  are  quite  numerous. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  abundance  of  folk-lore  of  any  descrip- 
tion among  the  present  inhabitants  of  Tuxtepec,  and  what  can  be 
found  is  chiefly  European.  However,  I  managed  to  collect  two 
versions  of  the  Coyote  story.  They  are  very  much  alike.  The 
only  episode  that  is  different  is  the  last  one. 

The  first  episode  —  " Rabbit  and  Tar  Baby"  —  is  quite  a  common 
one,  and  is  found  widely  distributed  over  America.  It  occurs  among 
the  Yuchi  in  almost  identical  form.  In  California  (Yana)  and  Oregon 
(Takelma)  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Coyote  is  substituted  for 
Rabbit.    The  other  incidents  of  these  myths  call  for  no  conmient. 

The  story  of  Lion  is  typical  of  the  European  folk-lore,  which  has 
largely  replaced  the  native  American. 

COYOTE  STORY  (first  versum) 

An  old  woman  had  one  son.  This  son  cultivated  a  field  and  planted 
beans,  but  Rabbit  came  and  did  them  much  harm.  Indeed,  he  did 
them  much  damage.  Said  the  son  to  his  mother,  ''What  shall  we  do 
to  catch  Rabbit? "  His  mother  answered,  "We  will  make  a  doll-baby, 
and  place  it  where  Rabbit  enters  the  field."  So  they  made  the  doll- 
baby  and  placed  it  where  Rabbit  entered. 

That  night  Rabbit  came  and  fell  over  the  doU-baby,  and  stuck 
fast  with  one  foot.  Then  Rabbit  said,  "Let  go,  and  give  me  room  to 
pass!"  The  doll-baby  did  not  answer;  so  this  made  Rabbit  angry, 
and  he  said,  "If  you  do  not  give  me  room  to  pass,  I  shall  hit  you." 
But  the  doll-baby  did  not  answer.  Then  Rabbit  struck  him,  and 
said,  ".You  will  see  how  I  shall  hit  you."  But  his  hand  stuck  fast, 
and  he  cried,  "Let  me  go,  or  I  will  give  you  another  blow!"  So  he 
kicked  him,  and  his  foot  stuck  fast;  and  Rabbit  cried,  "Let  me  go, 
or  I  shall  strike  you  again!"  The  doll-baby  did  not  answer;  so  this 
made  Rabbit  more  angry,  and  he  struck  him  again.  Then  he  was 
fast  with  both  hands  and  feet. 

Now  Rabbit  said,  "Let  me  go,  or  I  shall  bite  you!"  Again  the 
doll-baby  did  not  reply,  and  ag^n  he  got  angry  and  bit  the  doU-baby. 

Now  he  was  fast  with  hands  and  feet  and  mouth.  A  little  later 
the  old  woman  came,  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing.  Rabbit?  Now 
you  have  finished  eating  my  bean-field."  Then  she  seized  Rabbit  and 
put  him  in  a  bag,  and  tied  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Next  the  old 
woman  went  to  her  house  to  heat  a  spit.  While  she  was  gone.  Coyote 
came,  and  found  Rabbit  in  the  bag.    Coyote  said  to  him,  "What  are 
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you  doing  here?"  Rabbit  answered,  "I  am  tied  in  here,  because  the 
old  woman  wants  me  to  marry  her  daughter;  but  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her,  because  I  am  very  small,  and  the  girl  is  very  large."  Then 
Coyote  said,  "Come  out,  and  I  will  get  in!"  So  Rabbit  jumped  out, 
and  Coyote  got  in.  Then  Rabbit  tied  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and 
ran  away. 

Then  the  old  woman  came  with  her  spit  which  she  had  heated,  and, 
thinking  Rabbit  was  in  the  bag,  she  stuck  the  spit  into  Coyote.  Then 
Coyote  ran  away.  Meanwhile  Rabbit  had  gone  into  a  wood,  and  was 
in  a  zapote-tree  eating  zapotes.  Coyote  passed  by,  and  Rabbit  called 
to  him,  "Where  are  you  going.  Uncle  Coyote?"  Coyote  answered, 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  But  Rabbit  answered,  "  Don't  eat  me ! 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  zapote."  —  "Well,"  said  Coyote,  "throw  me 
one!"  So  Rabbit  threw  him  first  a  good  one;  but  afterwards  he 
threw  him  a  green  one,  which  stuck  fast  in  hb  throat.  While  Coyote 
was  choking.  Rabbit  ran  away,  and  hid  in  a  place  where  there  were 
many  reeds.    Here  he  was  playing  on  a  guitar  when  Coyote  passed. 

He  said  to  Coyote,  "Where  are  you  going?"  Coyote  answered, 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  Rabbit  answered,  "  Don't  eat  me!  I 
am  hiding  here,  waiting  for  the  bride  and  groom.  They  have  just 
gone  to  get  married.  Come  here  and  play!  When  you  hear  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  play  louder."  So  Rabbit  went  to  set  fire  to 
the  reeds,  and  then  ran  and  hid  in  the  thick  underbush. 

The  fire  came  and  burnt  Coyote,  who  then  fled  in  search  of  Rabbit. 
Meanwhile  Rabbit  had  gotten  under  a  stone.  Coyote  passed  by; 
and  Rabbit  shouted,  "Halloo,  Coyote!" 

Then  said  Coyote,  "Now,  surely,  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  —  "No, 
don't  eat  me!  If  you  do,  the  world  will  end.  Come  here.  Uncle 
Coyote,  and  get  under  this  stone;  for,  if  this  stone  is  thrown  down, 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end." 

So  Coyote  got  under  the  stone;  and  Rabbit  ran  behind  him  and 
threw  another  stone  on  top  of  it,  so  that  Coyote  died;  and  Rabbit 
said,  "Now  you  are  dying,  but  I  am  free." 

COYOTB  STORY  {secoftd  vcrsion) 

This  version  is  not  as  clear  as  the  first,  and  seems  to  have  several 
omissions.     It  differs  but  slightly  from  the  first. 

The  old  woman  bought  a  doll-baby  (mufleco),  and  placed  it  at  the 
entrance  of  her  bean-field.  When  Rabbit  came  there  and  found 
the  doU-baby,  he  said  to  it,  "Friend,  give  me  room  to  pass."  Since 
the  doU-baby  did  not  answer.  Rabbit  got  angry,  and  slapped  the 
doU-baby .  His  hand  stuck  fast.  [The  doll-baby  was  evidently  made 
of  tar,  or  some  such  adhesive  substance,  although  neither  version  states 
this  to  be  the  case.] 
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He  then  repeated,  "Give  me  room  to  pass!"  Since  the  doll-baby 
did  not  seem  to  want  to  give  him  room»  he  kicked  it,  and  found  that 
his  foot  also  stuck  fast.  Then  Rabbit  said,  "Let  me  go,  or  I'll  bite 
you!"  Since  the  doU-baby  did  not  answer,  he  bit  him.  Then  his 
hands  and  feet  and  teeth  were  all  fast. 

Then  the  old  woman  came  up,  and  said  to  the  knave  (picaro),  "  Have 
you  already  fallen  into  my  hands?"  Sa3ring  this,  she  picked  him  up 
and  put  him  in  a  bag.  Then  she  went  away  to  heat  a  spit  to  cook 
Rabbit  on. 

While  she  was  gone,  Uncle  Coyote  came  up,  and  said,  "Nephew, 
what  are  you  doing  in  that  bag?" 

Rabbit  answered,  "They  want  me  to  get  married;  but  I  don't  want 
to,  because  I  am  very  small,  while  the  girl  is  very  large.  You,  uncle, 
are  very  large,  so  get  inside  in  my  place."  Coyote  did  as  was  sug- 
gested, and  Rabbit  ran  away. 

A  little  later  the  old  woman  returned  with  her  spit,  and  stuck  Coyote 
with  it;  so  Coyote  jumped  up  and  ran  in  search  of  Rabbit.  He 
found  him  in  a  zapote-tree,  eating  zapotes. 

Coyote  said  to  the  knave,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  But 
Rabbit  answered,  "Now,  look  here,  uncle!  Don't  eat  me!  See  what 
fine  zapotes  these  are,  eat  a  fine  ripe  one  of  these!" 

"Well,  then,  throw  me  one!"  said  Coyote;  and  Rabbit  threw 
Coyote  a  ripe  one,  which  he  ate.  The  next  one  that  Rabbit  threw 
him  was  a  green  one,  and  this  stuck  in  Coyote's  throat  and  choked 
him.    Rabbit  climbed  down  and  ran  away,  while  Coyote  was  choking. 

When  Coyote  recovered,  he  went  in  search  of  Rabbit.  He  found 
him  in  a  place  where  reed-grass  abounds,  l3ring  in  a  hammock  and 
playing  a  guitar. 

Coyote  said  to  Rabbit,  "Now,  surely,  I  am  going  to  eat  you!" 
But  Rabbit  answered,  "No,  Uncle,  don't  do  that!  Don't  you  see 
why  I  am  hidden  here?  Now  there  is  going  to  be  a  wedding,  so  I  am 
waiting  to  serenade  the  bride  and  groom;  you  can  help  me.  I  will  go 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  party.  When  you  hear  the  noise  of  the  wedding 
party  approaching,  play  all  the  louder  and  faster  until  the  couple 
arrives."  Coyote  agreed,  and  in  this  manner  Rabbit  was  able  to 
escape,  leaving  Coyote  playing.  So  Rabbit  set  fire  to  the  reeds. 
When  Coyote  heard  the  noise  of  the  fire,  he  played  all  the  louder, 
thinking  it  was  the  wedding  party  approaching. 

Finally  Coyote  saw  the  fire;  so  he  fled  in  search  of  Rabbit,  in  order 
to  revenge  himself.  He  found  Rabbit  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  and  said 
to  him,  "Now,  knave,  surely  you  will  not  escape  from  my  hands!" 
But  Rabbit  answered,  "First  let  us  eat  some  cheese!  Don't  you  see 
that  one  out  in  the  lake?  We  will  drink  all  the  water  we  can,  and  then 
take  a  rest." 
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So  they  started  to  drink;  and  Coyote  drank  so  much,  that  he  burst 
his  stomach  and  died.  However,  it  was  not  cheese,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  in  the  lake. 

THE  LION 

A  hungry  lion  pursued  a  calf  and  a  lamb,  which,  full  of  fear,  fled, 
and  hid  in  a  dense  forest.  The  Lion,  who  was  very  weak  from  hunger, 
said  to  himself,  "I  am  going  to  die."  Then  he  shouted  and  yelled, 
saying  that  he  was  very  sick,  for  he  thought  this  pretext  would  serve 
to  bring  some  animals  to  him. 

There  were  several  who  were  in  the  vicinity;  but  they  remembered 
that  the  Lion  was  sick  on  account  of  hunger,  and  would  eat  all  who 
came  to  see  him. 

The  Fox  was  one  of  these.  He  drew  near  to  the  door  of  the  Lion's 
den.  When  the  Lion  saw  him,  he  said,  "  Come  in  and  sit  down  beside 
me,  just  as  the  other  animals  do,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Fox!" 
But  the  Fox  answered,  "  I  can  come  in,  but  I  couldn't  go  out."  So  he 
departed. 

Harvard  University. 
Cambridcb,  Mass. 
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NOTES  ON  MEXICAN  FOLK-LORE 

BY  FRANZ  BOAS 

The  following  notes  were  collected  while  I  was  engaged  in  work  for 
the  International  School  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
in  Mexico. 

I.  FOLK-LORE  OF  POCHULATA.  OAXACA 

In  January  and  February  of  this  year  I  visited  Pochutla,  a  village 
in  the  southern  part  of  Oaxaca,  not  far  from  Puerto  Angel  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Tehuantepec. 
In  former  times  Zapotecan  was  spoken  in  all  the  villages  around 
Pochutla,  while  in  the  village  itself  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the 
Mexican  (Nahua)  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  spoken.  The  dialect 
is  almost  extinct,  but  I  was  able  to  collect  enough  to  show  its  dose 
relation  to  the  Mexican  dialects  of  southern  Vera  Cruz,  and  probably 
of  Tabasco.  The  people  of  Pochutla  to-day  speak  Spanish,  and  their 
folk-lore  is  based  largely  on  Spanish  sources.  An  important  position 
among  the  folk-tales  is  held  by  the  "  Rabbit  and  Coyote"  tales,  which 
are  known  from  Mexico  City  eastward  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  south- 
ward to  Central  America. 

Besides  the  tales,  I  recorded  a  number  of  verses  which  are  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  riddles,  and  "dedmas"  such  as  are 
presented  by  young  men  to  the  girls  whom  they  court.  The  tales  were 
dictated  to  me  by  an  elderly  man,  Pedro  Marcelino  Pastor,  and  by  his 
daughters.    I  give  here  English  translations  and  the  Spanish  original. 

I.   TALE  OF  THE  RABBIT 

There  was  a  woman  who  had  a  ^Ai/e-garden;  and  every  day  she 
went  to  watch  it,  because  the  Rabbit  ate  much  of  it.  One  day  she 
went,  and  on  the  road  met  an  arriera,^  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  know  how  to  prevent  the  Rabbit  from  eating  the  chile.  The 
arriera  replied  that  she  did  not  know,  and  that  she  should  ask  her 
sister  the  harendera,^  who  came  behind.  She  met  the  barendera,  and 
asked  her.  Then  she  said  that  she  should  make  four  little  monkeys 
of  wax,  and  that  she  should  nail  them  up  in  the  opening  in  the  wall 
where  the  Rabbit  entered,  two  on  each  side,  and  that  she  should  go 
the  next  day  to  see  if  the  Rabbit  had  fallen  into  the  trap. 

She  placed  the  four  little  monkeys  of  wax;  and  the  Rabbit  arrived, 
and  said  to  them,  "See  here,  monkey  of  wax!  If  you  do  not  let  me 
pass,  ril  box  your  ears;"  and  he  boxed  his  ears,  and  his  little  hand 
stuck  fast.  He  said  again,  " Look  here,  little  monkey  of  wax!  If  you 
don't  let  me  pass,  I  have  another  hand,  and  Til  box  your  ears  again;" 

^  A  kind  of  ant. 
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and  he  boxed  his  ears,  and  the  other  little  hand  stuck  fast.  He  said 
again,  "Look  here,  little  monkey  of  wax!  If  you  do  not  let  go  of  my 
little  hands,  I'll  kick  you;"  and  he  kicked  him,  and  his  little  foot 
stuck  fast.  He  said  again,  "Look  here,  little  monkey  of  wax!  If  you 
don't  let  go  of  my  hands  and  of  my  foot,  I'll  kick  you  again.  I  have 
another  little  foot." 

They  were  talking  thus  when  the  good  little  daughter  arrived,  and 
said  to  him,  "Ah,  it  must  be  you  who  eats  my  chiiel  Now  you'll  pay 
it  to  me."  She  put  him  in  a  net  which  she  was  carrying,  and  took 
him  to  her  house.  When  she  arrived,  she  hung  him  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  said,  "What  shall  I  do  with  you?"  She  thought 
she  would  throw  boiling  water  over  him;  but  the  lady  had  no  water, 
and  went  to  fetch  it  and  left  the  door  locked. 

The  Rabbit  was  still  hanging  in  the  net;  but  since  the  house  stood 
by  the  roadside,  it  so  happened  that  a  Coyote  passed  by,  and  the 
Rabbit,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Coyote,  b^:an  to  talk,  to  speak,  and 
said,  "How  can  they  want  to  marry  me  by  force  —  me,  who  is  so 
small,  and  I  do  not  want  to  marry!"  Then  the  Coyote  drew  near, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  saying;  and  Rabbit  spoke  to  him,  (asking 
him)  if  he  (the  Coyote)  would  not  place  himself  in  that  net,  for  he 
himself  was  caught  in  the  net  because  they  wanted  to  marry  him  to  a 
pretty  girl,  and  he  did  not  want  to  marry.  Then  the  Coyote  said 
to  him  that  he  accepted  what  the  Rabbit  proposed.  The  Coyote 
placed  himself  in  the  net,  and  the  Rabbit  escaped. 

When  the  dear  old  woman  found  the  Coyote,  she  said  to  him,  "Ah, 
how  did  the  Rabbit  turn  into  a  Coyote!"  put  the  pot  of  water  over 
the  fire,  and,  when  it  was  boiling,  she  threw  it  over  the  Coyote.  The 
Coyote  was  burnt,  but  only  his  backside  was  burnt.  Then  the 
Coyote  left,  rolling  himself  on  the  road,  but  the  Rabbit  was  on  a 
^ttoAa^^o-plantation. 

When  the  Coyote  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "Good-day, 
Uncle  Coyote!"  and  then  the  Coyote  turned  to  see  who  spoke  to  him, 
and  the  Coyote  said,  "Why  did  you  deceive  me?"  And  the  Rabbit 
replied,  "Because  they  did  not  find  me,  they  punished  you;  but  really 
I  was  about  to  marry  a  girl."  Then  he  said  to  him,  "Better  let  us 
eat  pitahaycLS,'*  and  threw  one  down  from  above.  He  said  to  him, 
"Shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth!"  He  threw  one  down,  and 
then  another  one.  The  two  were  clean;  but  the  third  one  he  did  not 
dean,  but  threw  it  down  with  all  the  spines  on  it.  The  Coyote 
rolled  about,  and  the  Rabbit  went  away. 

He  saw  the  Coyote  pass  by,  and  said  to  him,  "Coyote,  burnt 
backsides!"  The  Coyote  said,  "What  do  you  say  to  me?"  and  the 
Rabbit  replied,  "I  say  to  you,  that  you  shall  come  and  help  me  rock 
my  little  sister,  who  is  crying,  and  my  mother  is  not  here."    The 
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Coyote  did  not  reply  to  this.  "You  owe  me  much.  You  deceived 
me,  saying  that  I  was  going  to  marry,  and  then  you  threw  me  a 
pitahaya  with  spines,  and  now  Fll  take  revenge  for  what  you  have 
done  to  me."  He  said  to  him,  "But  I  do  not  know  you,  and  have 
never  seen  you.  Maybe  those  are  others,  perhaps  my  brothers." 
And  the  Coyote  said  to  him,  "Then  you  have  brothers?"  —  "Cer- 
tainly," he  said  to  him.  "Man  alive,  who  knows  which  one  that 
may  be!"  —  "And  you,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  —  "My  mother 
has  been  away  a  long  time  to  get  tortillas  to  eat,  and  left  me  here 
rocking  this  little  girl.  Now  I  wish  that  you  would  stay  here  in  my 
place,  while  I  go  to  look  for  her,  that  she  may  come."  The  Coyote 
staid  there.  When  the  Rabbit  left,  he  said  to  him,  "  If  you  see  that 
my  sister  does  not  stop  crying,  box  her  ears  and  leave  her."  The 
Coyote  did  so.  He  got  tired  of  rocking  the  cradle,  and  the  noise 
did  not  stop.  He  boxed  her  ears  with  vigor,  and  out  came  a  swarm 
of  wasps,  who  gave  the  Coyote  a  good  dose  and  flew  away. 

The  Coyote  followed  the  road,  and  said  to  himself,  "Where  shall 
I  find  the  Rabbit?"  He  walked  along  the  road.  The  Rabbit  spoke 
to  him,  and  said,  "Coyote,  burnt  backsides!"  and  the  Coyote  asked 
him  what  he  was  saying.  The  Rabbit  said  to  him  that  he  was  asking 
him  to  help  him  pull  out  a  cheese  that  was  there.  The  Rabbit  was 
in  a  pond,  and  the  moon  was  shining  and  was  seen  in  the  water,  and 
this  was  the  cheese  which  the  Rabbit  said  he  was  pulling  out.  The 
Rabbit  left  the  Coyote  there,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  rest  for  a 
while,  because  he  was  very  tired.  The  Coyote  b^:an  to  pull  at  the 
cheese;  but  since  he  could  never  do  it,  he  got  tired  and  went  on  his  way. 

After  that  he  walked  along  the  road,  when  the  Rabbit  spoke  to 
him,  and  said,  "Good-day,  Uncle  Coyote!"  The  Coyote  said  to  him, 
"Now  you  won't  escape  me,  for  you  have  deceived  me  much."  — 
"  No,"  said  the  Rabbit  to  him,  "it  is  not  I.  Since  the  world  has  existed 
I  have  been  placed  here  in  this  place,  with  this  stone  in  my  hand;" 
for  the  Rabbit,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  Coyote,  put  a  large  stone 
into  his  hand,  and  said  that  he  had  been  left  right  there  supporting 
that  stone,  for,  if  he  let  go  of  it,  the  world  would  be  lost.  The  Coyote 
believed  him;  and  the  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "Sir,  will  you  not  help  me 
a  little  while  with  this  stone,  for  I  am  very  tired?"  The  Coyote 
took  the  stone.  The  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "O  Uncle  Coyote,  sir! 
Don't  let  go  of  the  stone,  else  the  world  will  be  lost." 

The  Rabbit  went  away,  saying  to  the  Coyote  that  he  would  soon 
return;  but  the  Rabbit  did  not  come  back.  He  went  on;  and  the 
Coyote,  who  was  tired,  let  the  stone  down  gradually,  and  looked  at 
the  sky  to  see  if  it  was  coming  down.  But  when  he  looked  and  saw 
that  it  was  not  so,  he  let  the  stone  down  until  he  put  it  down  on  the 
ground. 
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He  left  it  and  went,  and  said,  "Whenever  I  find  the  Rabbit,  I 
must  kill  him,  because  he  has  fooled  me  too  much." 

The  Rabbit  placed  himself  by  the  wayside,  among  the  reeds.  When 
the  Coyote  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  held  a  guitar,  which,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  Coyote,  he  b^an  to  play,  and  said,  "Good-day,  Uncle 
Coyote!"  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "Come  down,  that  we  may  talk 
together!"  —  "No,  Uncle  Coyote!  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  much 
annoyed  with  me."  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "You  have  deceived  me 
much,  and  therefore  I  am  annoyed."  —  "No,  Uncle  Coyote,"  he  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  the  best  one  of  all,  and,  sir,  don't  be  annoyed  with  me. 
I  know  well  what  has  happened,  but  I  did  not  do  those  things.  My 
brother,  he  is  a  very  bad  one,  it  is  he  who  has  done  all  these  things. 
But  now  he  is  about  to  marry,  and  I  am  waiting  for  them.  They 
have  been  delayed  a  very  long  time.  Who  knows  what  they  are 
doing!  I  should  like  to  go  and  look  for  them  if  you  would  stay  here 
and  play  the  guitar;  1*11  give  you  a  sign,  sir,  when  the  bridal  couple  are 
coming.  I'll  fire  some  rockets,  so  that  you  may  know  it,  sir;  and  then 
you  must  play  more  strongly,  so  that  they  can  dance  when  they 
come." 

The  Coyote  did  so.  The  Rabbit  went.  After  a  little  while  the 
Rabbit  came  and  set  fire  to  the  reeds.  The  Coyote,  believing  that 
the  bridal  couple  were  coming,  continued  to  play  and  b^an  to  dance. 
Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  He  could  not 
escape;  and  the  poor  Coyote  was  burnt,  and  died. 

The  Rabbit  came  to  look,  and  mourned  the  death  of  the  Coyote, 
and  said  to  himself,  "Poor  Uncle  Coyote!  Now  he  is  dead,  indeed, 
and  where  shall  I  go  now?" 

The  Rabbit  went  to  the  bank  of  a  river.  He  could  not  cross  the 
river,  and  began  to  say,  "Whoever  takes  me  across  may  eat  me." 
He  was  sa3dng  thus,  when  the  Alligator  came,  and  said  to  him,  "I'll 
take  you  across."  —  "Well!"  said  the  Rabbit.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
back  of  the  Alligator.  When  he  came  near  the  other  bank,  the  Alli- 
gator said  to  him,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  —  "And  don't  you 
feel  any  pity,"  replied  the  Rabbit,  "  to  eat  sudi  a  little  fatty  as  myself?  " 
The  Alligator  said,  "What  shall  we  do?"  —  "Let  us  go  nearer  the 
bank,"  replied  the  Rabbit,  "  that  you  may  eat  me  easily,  sir."  Already 
they  were  on  the  bank.  The  Rabbit  said  to  the  Alligator,  "Does  it 
not  seem  to  you,  sir,  that  there  are  some  large  leaves  there?  I'll 
fetch  them;  and  then  I  shall  throw  myself  down,  that  you  may  not 
lose  anything."  The  Alligator  agreed.  The  Rabbit  went,  and  never 
came  back. 

On  the  other  side  there  were  old  stubbles;  and  the  Rabbit  found 
only  a  little  piece  of  field,  and  thought,  "I'll  sell  much  com,  and  to 
whom  shall  I  sell  it?    I'll  sell  one  bushel  to  Aunt  Cockroach,  another 
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one  to  Aunt  Hen,  one  to  Uncle  Dog,  one  to  Uncle  Lion,  and  one  to 
Uncle  Hunter." 

The  time  came  when  the  com  was  to  be  delivered.  The  Rabbit 
had  a  little  ranch ;  and  when  he  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  he  used  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  ranch.  Since,  however,  he  had  fooled  the  Alli- 
gator and  owed  him  his  life,  the  Alligator  informed  himself  as  to 
where  he  lived,  and  went  to  place  himself  near  his  bed,  that  the 
Alligator  might  eat  the  Rabbit  when  he  arrived. 

The  Rabbit  was  on  his  guard ;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  said,  "Good- 
day,  dear  House!"  The  House  never  replied;  but  one  day  when  he 
said,  "Good-day,  dear  House!"  the  Alligator  replied,  "Good-day, 
Rabbit!"  — "What?  You  never  answer  me,  dear  House!"  He 
opened  the  door,  looked  inside,  and,  when  he  saw  the  back  of  the 
Alligator,  he  said,  "What  are  those  pegs  that  I  see  here?  I  am  not  a 
guitar-player,  and  I  am  not  a  violinist.  I  had  better  go  to  another 
ranch!" 

There  he  was  when  the  Cockroach  arrived.  "Good-day,  Uncle 
Rabbit ! "  —  "  Good-day,  Aunt  Cockroach."  — "  I  come  for  my  com."  — 
"All  right,  only  it  is  very  early.  Let  us  lunch  first,  and  then  we  will 
go."  They  were  waiting  for  their  lunch  when  they  saw  the  Hen. 
The  Rabbit  said  to  the  Cockroach,  "Listen,  Aunt  Cockroach!  Will 
not  the  Hen  want  to  eat  you?"  —  "Certainly,  where  shall  I  hide?" 
The  Rabbit  said  to  her,  "Madam,  hide  under  this  piece  of  bark  here." 

When  the  Hen  arrived,  "Good-day,  Uncle  Rabbit!"  —  "Good-day, 
Aunt  Hen!"  —  "I  came  for  my  com."  —  " Certainly,  let  us  first  take 
lunch,  and  then  we  will  go  and  shell  it."  The  Hen  sat  down;  and  the 
Rabbit  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  would  you  not  like  to  eat  a  cockroach?  " 
—  "  Certainly,"  said  the  Hen,  "where  is  it? "  The  Rabbit  showed  her 
the  cockroach;  and  the  Rabbit  said,  "Thus  I  am  getting  rid  of  my 
troubles." 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Hen  were  talking  when  they  discovered  the  Dog, 
who  was  coming.  The  Rabbit  said,  "Where  are  you  going  to  hide, 
madam?  for  the  Dog  is  coming,  and  will  want  to  eat  you.  Hide  under 
this  carrying-basket."    The  Hen  hid,  and  the  Dog  arrived. 

"Good-day,  Uncle  Rabbit!"  —  "Good-day,  Uncle  Dog!"  — "I 
came  for  my  com."  —  "Certainly!  Sit  down  for  a  moment."  The 
Dog  seated  himself;  and  the  Rabbit  said,  "Listen,  sir!  Would  you 
not  like  to  eat  a  hen?  "  —  "Where  is  it?  "  —  "  It  is  under  this  basket." 
The  Dog  ate  the  hen,  and  continued  to  talk  with  the  Rabbit. 

They  were  still  talking  when  they  saw  the  Lion;  and  the  Rabbit 
asked  the  Dog  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  Lion  would  eat  him. 
The  Dog  said,  "I  am  frightened.  Where  shall  I  hide?"  and  the  Dog 
hid  behind  the  house. 

The  Lion  arrived.    "Good-day,   Uncle   Rabbit!"  — "Good-day, 
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Uncle  Lion!" — **I  came  for  my  com."  The  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  enter  for  a  moment,  we  will  go  right  away."  The  Lion  entered; 
and  the  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "I'll  tell  you  something,  sir.  Would 
you  not  like  to  eat  a  dog?"  — "Why  not?  Where  is  it?"  The 
Rabbit  showed  him  where  the  dog  was,  and  the  Lion  ate  it  at  once. 

There  they  were  still  talking  when  they  discovered  the  Hunter,  who 
was  coming ;  and  the  Rabbit  said,  "  Will  he  not  want  to  kill  you,  sir?"  — 
"Certainly,"  said  the  Lion.  "Where  shall  I  hide?"  — "Hide  on 
the  rafter  of  the  house.  There  he  will  not  see  you,  sir,  even  if  he 
should  come.    He  will  not  do  you  any  harm." 

The  Hunter  arrived.  "Good-day,  Uncle  Rabbit!"  —  "Good-day, 
Uncle  Hunter!"  —  "I  came  for  my  com."  —  "Certainly,"  he  said  to 
him.  "Come  in,  sir,  and  take  a  lunch  first  of  hot  cakes  and  fresh 
cheese,  and  then  we  will  go  to  shell  the  com.  This  is  the  only  remaining 
debt  that  I  have.  Meanwhile,  sir,  would  you  not  like  to  kill  a  lion?" 
The  Hunter  said  "Where  is  it?"  The  Rabbit  showed  him  where  the 
lion  was,  which  the  Hunter  killed.  The  Hunter  killed  the  lion,  and 
the  Rabbit  made  his  escape.  When  the  Hunter  came  back  to  the 
house  to  look  for  the  Rabbit,  he  did  not  find  him.  The  Rabbit  had 
gone  away. 

He  went  on,  and  met  a  Serpent,  who  was  under  a  stone  and  could 
in  no  way  get  out;  and  she  asked  every  one  who  passed  to  pull  her  out. 
The  Rabbit  took  pity  on  her  and  went  tor  get  some  levers.  He  lifted 
the  stone,  and  the  Serpent  was  able  to  get  out.  When  she  was  free, 
she  wanted  to  eat  the  Rabbit.  Then  he  said  to  her,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  do  this  to  me?  Haven't  I  done  you  a  favor  in  taking  you 
out  from  under  that  stone?"  The  Serpent  said  to  him,  "Certainly, 
but  don't  you  know  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  evil  deeds?"  — 
"Allow  me  three  witnesses  before  I  die." 

When  two  horses  came  down,  the  Rabbit  said,  "Excuse  me,  gentle- 
men !  Just  one  word !  Is  it  tme  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  an  evil 
deed?"  —  "That  is  very  tme,"  said  the  Horse,  "for  formerly  I  was  a 
good  horse  for  my  master.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  loved  me  well, 
and  fed  me  well.  Now  I  am  old,  and  he  has  let  me  go  into  the  fields 
without  caring  how  I  fare.  Thus  it  is  well  said  that  good  deeds  are 
repaid  by  bad  ones." 

The  Serpent  said  to  him,  "Now,  do  you  see?  You  have  only  two 
more  chances."  When  two  Steers  passed  by,  the  Rabbit  said, 
"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen !  Just  one  word !  Is  it  tme  that  a  good  deed 
b  repaid  by  evil  ones?"  The  Steers  said,  "Even  if  it  causes  sorrow, 
for  once  my  master  considered  me  a  valuable  animal.  I  served  him 
well  in  my  time.  I  was  very  obedient.  As  I  served  him,  he  loved  me 
well.  Now  I  am  old ;  I  am  useless;  and  he  has  said  that  he  has  let  me 
go  to  the  field  to  recuperate  a  little,  so  that  he  can  kill  me." 
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They  went  on,  and  met  a  Donkey.  He  was  standing  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  was  very  sad.  "Friend,"  said  the  Rabbit,  "is  it  true 
that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  evil  ones?  "  —  "  Even  if  it  causes  sorrow," 
answered  the  Etonkey,  "  for  I  gave  good  service  to  my  master  when  he 
was  a  boy;  and  to-day,  when  I  am  old,  he  does  not  want  to  look  at 
me.  I  just  come  from  receiving  a  sound  beating,  which  they  gave  me 
because  I  went  to  see  my  master." — "There  is  no  help,"  said  the 
Serpent,  "you  must  dir." 

They  were  talking  when  a  Rooster  passed  by;  and  he  said  to  him, 
"Friend,  I  must  die  because  of  a  good  deed."  —  "What  good  deed 
have  you  done?"  said  the  Rooster.  "  I  pulled  the  Serpent  from  under 
a  stone,  where  she  had  been  a  long  time."  The  Rooster  said,  "How 
was  she?"  The  Serpent  placed  herself  just  in  the  same  way  as  she 
had  been  under  the  rock;  and  he  said,  "That  is  the  way  you  were 
placed?"  The  Serpent  replied,  "Yes."  Then  he  said,  "If  you 
were  in  this  position,  stay  in  it."  The  Rabbit  replied,  "I  owe  you 
my  life." 

He  followed  on  his  way;  and  they  were  nearing  a  town,  when  the 
Hunter  arrived  at  his  house,  and  saw  the  Rabbit.  "There  is  no  help, 
I'll  kill  you."  He  put  a  ball  through  him,  and  the  Rabbit  died.  The 
Hunter  took  the  Rabbit,  who  was  half  dead;  and  the  Rabbit  said, 
''Now  I  believe  that  a  good  deed  is  repaid  by  evil  ones."  ^ 

BL  CUENTO  DEL   CONBJO* 

Estaba  una  sefiora  que  tenia  un  chilarro  y  todos  los  dias  lo  iba  cuidando  porque 
mucho  lo  comi6  el  conejo.  Un  dfa  fu6  y  se  encontr6  con  una  arriera  en  el ' 
camino  y  le  dijo  que  si  sabfa  un  remedio  para  curar  el  conejo  que  no  comiera 
el  chilarro.  La  arriera  contest6  que  no  sabfa,  que  le  preguntara  k  su  hermana 
que  era  la  barendera  que  atr^s  venia.  Se  encontr6  con  la  barendera  y  la  pre- 
gunt6.  Entonces  ella  le  dijo  que  hiciera  cuatro  monitos  de  cera,  y  que  los  clavara 
en  el  portillo  k  donde  entraba  el  conejo,  dos  k  cada  lado,  y  que  al  dfa  siguiente 
f  uera  k  ver  si  ya  habfa  caido  el  conejo  en  la  trampa. 

Puso  los  cuatro  monitos  de  oera,  y  el  conejo  lleg6,  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "  Mira, 
monito  de  cera,  si  no  me  dejas  pasar  te  doy  una  trompada,"  y  le  di6  la  trompada 
y  qued6  la  manita  pegada.  Le  volvi6  k  decir,  "  Mira,  monito  de  cera,  si  no  me 
dejas  pasar  tengo  mi  otra  manita,  y  te  doy  otra  trompada,"  y  le  di6  la  trompada 
y  qued6  la  otra  manita  pegada.  Le  volvi6  k  decir,  ''  Mira,  monito  de  cera,  si 
no  sueltas  mis  manitas  te  doy  una  patada/'  y  le  di6  la  patada;  y  qued6  la  patita 
pegada.  Le  volvi6  k  decir,  ''  Mira,  monito  de  cera,  si  no  sueltas  mis  manitas 
y  mi  patita  te  doy  otra  patada.    Tengo  mi  patita." 

En  estas  pl&dcas  estaban  cuando  lleg6  la  buena  viejita  y  le  dijo,  "Ah,  tu  eres 
quien  comes  mi  chilarro.    Ahora  me  lo  vas  k  pagar."    Lo  puso  en  una  red  que 

1  The  incidents  oi  this  story  beginning  with  the  tale  ol  the  Rabbit  and  the  Alligator 
do  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  regular  Rabbit  and  Coyote  cycle.  The  two  Aesopian 
fables  of  the  Man  and  the  Serpent  and  the  Ingratitude  of  Man  are  often  told  in  vari* 
ous  parts  of  Mexico,  but  do  not  ordinarily  form  part  of  the  Rabbit  cycle. 

'  The  Spanish  is  here  given  without  change  from  the  dictated  form. 
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Uevaba  y  lo  llev6  &  su  casa.  Llegando  alii  le  colg6  en  media  casa  y  dijo,  "  I  Qu6 
har6  contigo?"  Pens6  que  le  iba  k  echar  un  poco  de  agua  caliente,  pero  no 
tenia  agua  la  sefiora  y  se  fu4  k  traeria  y  dej6  la  puerta  cerrada. 

El  conejo  dempre  colgaba  en  la  red,  pero  la  casa  estaba  en  frente  del  camino, 
asf  es  que  pasaba  un  coyote,  y  el  conejo,  tan  luego  como  vi6  al  coyote,  comenz6 
k  hablsir,  k  decir,  didendo,  "  C6mo  es  posible  que  me  quieran  casar  k  la  fuerza, 
cuando  yo  estoy  muy  chiquito  y  no  quiero  casarme."  Entonces  se  acerc6  el 
coyote,  y  le  pregunt6  qu6  cosa  es  lo  que  61  deda;  y  le  dijo,  que  si  no  se  querfa 
poner  d  coyote  en  esa  red,  porque  61  estaba  preso  porque  querfan  casarlo  con 
una  muchacha  muy  bonita,  y  61  no  querfa.  Entonces  d  coyote  le  dijo  que  si 
aceptaba  lo  que  d  conejo  deda.  El  coyote  se  meti6  en  la  red  y  d  conejo  se 
8ali6. 

Cuando  lleg6  la  buena  vieja  y  se  encontrd  con  el  coyote,  le  dijo,  "iAh,  como 
d  conejo  se  volvi6  coyote!"  puso  la  olla  de  agua  en  la  lumbre  y,  despu68  que 
estaba  hirviendo,  la  echaba  al  coyote.  El  coyote  se  quem6,  pero  no  se  quem6 
mis  que  atris  en  las  nalgas.  Entonces  se  fu6  el  coyote;  revolcando  en  d  camino 
se  fu6,  mas  d  conejo  estaba  en  un  pitahayal. 

Cuando  d  coyote  pasaba  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "Adi6s,  tfo  coyote,"  y  entonces 
volvi6  d  coyote  quien  le  hablaba,  y  le  dijo  el  coyote,  "  ^Porqu6  me  engafiastes?  " 
Y  d  oonejo  conte6t6  que  **  Porqu6  ya  no  me  encontraron,  por  eso  le  dieron  k  Vd. 
un  castigo;  pero,  en  verdad,  me  iba  k  casar  con  una  muchacha."  Entonces  le 
dijo,  "  Mejor  seri  vamos  k  comer  pitahayas,"  y  le  tir6  una  desde  arriba.  Le  dijo» 
"  i  Cierre  Vd.  los  ojos  y  abra  Vd.  la  boca ! "  Le  tir6  una,  y  le  tir6  otra.  Estaban 
las  dos  limpias,  pero  la  tercera  no  la  limpid,  sino  la  tir6  con  todas  las  espinas 
y  agnates  que  tenia.    El  coyote  se  qued6  revolcando  y  el  conejo  se  fu6. 

Vi6  pasar  al  coyote  y  le  dijo,  "j  Coyote,  nalgas  quemadas!"  El  coyote  dijo, 
**i  Qu6  es  lo  que  me  dices?"  y  el  conejo  contest5,  "Te  digo  que  me  vengas  k 
ayudar  k  mecer  k  mi  hermanita  que  esti  llorando,  y  mi  mami  no  esti."  Nada  de 
eso  le  conte8t6  d  coyote.  **  Td  me  debes  mucho.  T(i  me  engailastes  que  me  iba 
k  casar,  y  luego  me  tirastes  la  pitahaya  con  espinas,  y  ahora  me  voy  k  vengar  de 
lo  que  me  has  hecho."  Le  dijo,  "Pero  yo  no  te  conozco  ni  te  vi.  Tal  vez  serin 
otroe,  mis  hermanos  que  tengo."  Y  le  dijo  el  coyote  ''^Entonces  tienes  mis 
hermanos?" — "Pues  si,"  le  dijo.  "Pues  hombre,  quien  sabe  quien  de  ellos 
seri." — "^Y  t6,  qu6  haces  aqui?" — "Hacc  tiempo  que  mi  mami  se  fu6  i 
buscar  tortillas  para  comer  y  me  dej6  medendo  i  esta  muchachita.  Ahora 
quiero  que  te  quedes  aqui  en  mi  lugar,  mientras  yo  me  voy  i  buscarla  que  venga." 
£1  coyote  se  qued6.  £1  conejo  al  irse  le  dijo,  ''Si  ves  que  mi  hermanita  no  para 
de  Uorar,  le  pegas  una  trompada  y  la  dejas."  El  coyote  asi  lo  hizo.  Se  enfad6 
de  meceria  y  no  paraba  d  ruido.  Le  di6  una  trompada  f  uerte,  y  entonces  salieron 
un  mont6n  de  avispas  que  le  dieron  su  buena  tunda  al  coyote  y  se  fueron. 

El  coyote  8igui6  su  camino  y  se  dijo  "^  A  ddnde  encontrar6al  conejo?"  En 
d  camino  iba,  andando.  El  conejo  le  habl6  y  le  dijo,  "{Coyote,  nalgas  que- 
madas!"  y  d  coyote  le  dijo  que  es  lo  que  el  decia.  El  conejo  le  dijo,  que  le 
rogaba  que  fuera  i  donde  61  estaba  para  que  le  ayudara  i  sacar  un  queso  que 
estaba  alli.  El  conejo  estaba  en  una  Is^una  de  s^ua,  y  la  luna  era  la  que  la 
alumbraba  y  que  se  miraba  adentro  del  s^ua,  y  eso  era  el  queso  que  el  conejo 
le  dijo  al  coyote  que  sacaba.  Alli  dej6  el  conejo  al  coyote,  mientras  le  dijo  que 
d  se  iba  i  descanzar  un  rato,  porque  61  estaba  muy  cansado.  El  coyote  empez5 
i  sacar  d  queso,  pero  como  nunca  pudo  hacerlo,  se  enfad6  y  mejor  se  fu6. 

De8pu68  iba  en  d  camino,  cuando  el  conejo  le  habl6  y  le  dijo,  "jAdids,  tio 
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coyote ! "  El  coyote  le  dijo,  "  Ora  no  te  me  escapas,  porque  td  me  has  engafiado 
mucho." — "No,"  le  dijo  el  conejo,  "yo  no  aoy.  Desde  que  el  mundo  ea  mundo 
me  pusieron  aquf  en  este  lugar  con  esta  piedra  en  la  mano/'  porque  el  conejo, 
tan  luego  como  vi6  al  coyote,  se  puao  una  piedra  grande  en  la  mano  y  dijo,  que 
ahf  lo  habfan  dejado  sosteniendo  esa  piedra,  porque,  si  61  la  soltaba,  el  mundo  ee 
perderia.  El  coyote  lo  crey6  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "l  Vd.  no  me  quiere  ayudar 
un  momento  con  esta  piedra?  porque  es  que  yo  estoy  cansado."  El  coyote 
agarr6  la  piedra.  El  conejo  le  dijo,  "jAy,  tio  coyote,  no  venga  Vd.  aoltar  la 
piedra,  porque  entonces  se  pierde  el  mundo." 

El  conejo  se  fu6  didendo  al  coyote  que  volveria  luego.  El  conejo  ya  no 
volvi6.  Se  ink  adelante  y  el  coyote,  ya  cansado,  poco  k  poco  fu6  bajando  la 
piedra  y  miraba  €L  al  cielo  k  ver  si  si  venfa  abajo.  Pero  como  miraba  que  no 
era  asf ,  fu6  bajando  la  piedra  hasta  que  la  puso  al  suelo. 

La  dej6,  y  se  fu6,  y  dijo,  "  A  donde  yo  encuentro  al  conejo,  lo  tengo  que 
matar,  porque  mucho  se  ha  burlado  de  mf." 

El  conejo  se  puso  k  la  orilla  del  camino,  endma  de  un  carrizal.  Cuando  el 
coyote  pasaba,  el  conejo  tenia  una  guitarra  que,  tan  luego  como  vi6  al  coyote, 
empez6  k  tocarla  y  le  dijo  "jAdids,  tlo  coyote!"  El  coyote  le  dijo,  "B&jate 
que  vamos  k  hablar." — "No,  tlo  coyote;  rf  Vd.  estA  muy  enojado  conmigo." 
£1  coyote  le  dijo,  "Tt!i  me  has  engafiado  mucho,  y  por  eso  es  que  estoy  enojado." 
— "No,  tlo  coyote,"  le  dijo,  "yo  soy  el  vaks  bueno  de  todos,  y  no  se  enoje  Vd. 
oonmigo.  Yo  s6  bien  lo  que  ha  pasado,  pero  yo  no  he  hecho  k  Vd.  estas  cosas. 
El  hermano  mio,  ese  es  muy  malo,  y  es  quien  ha  hecho  tantas  cosas.  Pero 
ahora  se  va  &  casar,  y  estoy  en  espera  de  ellos.  Se  han  dilatado  mucho.  Quien 
sabe  que  har4n.  Yo  quisiera  ir  k  verlos,  si  Vd.  ee  quedara  tocando  esa  guitarra. 
Le  voy  k  dar  k  Vd.  una  sefia  cuando  ya  vengan  los  novios.  Voy  k  tirar  dos 
cohetes  para  que  Vd.  sepa,  y  entonces  toca  Vd.  mis  para  cuando  ellos  vengan, 
vengan  k  bailar." 

El  coyote  s(  lo  hizo.  El  conejo  se  fu6.  A  poco  rato  vino  el  conejo  y  le 
prendi6  lumbre  al  carrizal.  El  coyote  creyendo  que  los  novios  venfan,  8igui6 
k  tocar  y  empezaba  k  bailar.  Cuando  el  menos  sinti6  estaba  en  medio  de  las 
llamas.    Ya  no  pudo  escapar  el  pobre  coyote  y  se  muri6  quemado. 

El  conejo  vino  k  ver  y  llor6  la  muerte  del  coyote  y  se  dijo,  "  Pobre  do  coyote, 
ahora  si  se  muri6  y  jahora  por  d6nde  me  ir6?  " 

El  conejo  se  iuk  k  la  orilla  de  un  rio.  No  podia  pasar  el  rio  y  empez6  k  dear, 
"El  quien  me  pase,  me  comeri."  Asi  estuvo  didendo,  cuando  el  lagarto  lleg6 
y  le  dijo,  "Yo  te  paso." — "Esti  bueno,"  le  dijo  el  conejo.  Se  subi6  sobre  la 
espalda  del  largarto.  Ya  que  iba  cerca  de  la  orilla  del  otro  lado,  le  dijo  el  lagarto, 
"Ahora  si  te  voy  k  comer." — "  ^Y  que  no  le  d6 k  Vd.  l&stima,"  contest6  el  conejo, 
"  comer  k  este  animal  tan  gordito  que  estoy?"  El  lagarto  dijo, "  I  Qnk  hacemos?  " 
— "i Vamos  m&s  k  la  orilla!"  contest6  el  conejo,  "para  que  Vd.  pueda  comerme 
bien."  Ya  estaban  en  la  orilla.  El  conejo  dijo  al  lagarto,  "No  le  parece  k 
Vd.  que  alii  est&n  unas  hojas  muy  grandotas.  Voy  k  traerlas  y  alii  me  echo 
para  que  Vd.  no  pierda  nada."  El  lagarto  le  dijo  que  si.  El  conejo  se  fu6,  y 
jamis  volvi6. 

Al  otro  lado  estaba  un  rastrojo  viejo,  y  no  encontr6  mis  el  conejo  que  un 
piedto  de  milpa,  y  pens6,  "Voy  k  vender  mucho  maiz  ^y  con  quien  vender6? 
Voy  k  vender  con  tia  cucaracha  una  fanega,  y  otra  con  tia  gallina,  otra  con  tio 
perro,  otra  con  tio  le6n,  otra  con  tio  cazador." 

El  tiempo  lleg5  de  entr^;ar  el  maiz;  y  ^  tenia  un  ranchito,  que,  cuando  d 
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conejo  8a]i6  k  pasear,  cerraba  la  puerta  del  ranchito.  Pero,  como  habia  engailado 
al  b^;arto,  y  le  debfa  la  vida,  el  lagarto  se  inform6  k  donde  vivfa  y  f u6  k  colocarse 
cerca  de  su  cama,  para  que,  cuando  el  conejo  Ilegaba,  el  lagarto  lo  comla. 

El  conejo  era  muy  listo,  y  un  dfa  que  ]leg6,  dijo  €L  solo,  "  Buenos  dlas,  casita." 
La  casita  nunca  le  contestaba,  pero  hubo  un  dia  que  dijo,  '*  Buenos  dfas,  casita," 
el  lagarto  conte6t6,  "Buenos  dias,  conejo." — **l  Qu6?  SI  &  mi  nunca  me  con- 
testastes,  mi  casita."  Abri6  la  puerta  y  vi6  asf  adentro,  cuando  vi6  el  lomo  del 
lagarto,  y  dijo,  "  jY  que  son  estas  clavijas  que  veo  ahf?  Yo  no  soy  guitarrista 
y  no  soy  violinista.    jMejor  me  voy  k  otro  ranchito!" 

Allf  estaba  cuando  la  cucaracha  ]leg6.  "  Buenos  dfas,  do  conejo." — **  Buenos 
dfas,  tfa  cucaracha," — "Vengo  por  mi  maiz." — "Est&  bien.  Nada  mks  que 
estk  muy  temprano.  Vamos  k  almorzar  primero  y  en  s^;uida  nos  vamos." 
Estaban  esperando  el  almuerzo  cuando  divisaron  k  tfa  gallina.  El  conejo  dijo 
k  la  cucarsicha,  "Oiga,  tfa  cucaracha,  ^que  no  quedri  (querr&)  comer  k  Vd.  la 
gallina?  " — "  \  Cbmo  no !  j  A  d6nde  me  escondo?  "  El  conejo  le  dijo,  "  Escdndase 
Vd.  bajo  esta  c&scara  de  palo  que  est&  ahf." 

Cuando  ]leg6  la  gallina, "  Buenos  dfas,  tfo  conejo."-^"  Buenos  dfas,  tfa  gallina." 
— "Vcngo  por  mi  maiz." — "Como  no,  pero  primero  almorzarembs  y  en  seguida 
iremos  k  desgranarlo."  La  gallina  se  sent6  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "  ^Vd.  no  quisiera 
comer  una  cucaracha?" — "Como  no,"  dijo  la  galUna,  "ik  d6nde  estA?"  El 
conejo  le  ensefi6  k  la  cucaracha  y  el  conejo  dijo,  "Asf  me  voy  quitando  las 
drog^" 

Estaban  platicando  el  conejo  y  la  gallina,  cuando  divisaron  al  perro  que 
ya  venfa.  El  conejo  dijo,  "A  d6nde  se  esconderA  Vd.,  porque  el  perro  viene  y 
la  quedr&  (querrA)  comer.  Esc6ndase  Vd.  bajo  de  este  cargador.  "  La  gallina  se 
e8Condi6,  el  perro  lleg6. 

"  Buenos  dfas,  tfo  conejo." — "  Buenos  dfas,  tfo  perro." — "  Vengo  por  mi  maiz." 
— "  Como  no.  i  Si^ntese  Vd.  un  momento  \"  El  perro  se  sent6  y  el  conejo  dijo, 
"Oiga  Vd.,  i  no  quisiera  Vd.  comer  una  gallina?"— "^A  d6nde  estA?"— "EstA 
bajo  ese  cargador."    El  perro  comi6  k  la  gallina  y  siguid  k  platicar  con  el  conejo. 

Platicando  estaban  cuando  divisaron  al  le6n  y  le  dijo  al  perro  que  si  no  tenia 
miedo  del  le6n  que  lo  fuera  k  comer.  El  perro  dijo,  "Me  da  mucho  miedo. 
^A  d6nde  me  escondo?  "  y  el  perro  se  escondi6  atrAs  de  la  casita. 

El  le6n  lleg6.  "Buenos  dfas,  tfo  conejo." — "Buenos  dfas,  tfo  le6n." — 
"Vengo  por  mi  maiz."  El  conejo  le  dijo,  "Entre  Vd.  un  momento  que  orita 
DOS  vamos."  El  le6n  entr6  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "Voy  k  dedr  k  Vd.  una  cosa. 
^Vd,  no  quisiera  comer  un  perro?" — "^Y  porqu6  no?  ^A  d6nde  estA?"  El 
conejo  le  ensefid  k  donde  estaba  el  perro  y  el  le6n  luego  lo  comi6. 

Despu^s  estaban  platicando,  cuando  divisaron  aJ  cazador,  quien  ya  venfa^ 
y  el  conejo  dijo,  "i  Q«e  no  quedrA  (querrA)  matar  el  cazador  A  Vd.?" — "Cbmo 
no,"  dijo  el  le6n.  "^A  d6nde  me  escondo?" — "Esc6ndase  Vd.  en  el  tirante  de 
la  casa.    Ahf  no  le  v6  aunque  venga.    No  le  hace  nada." 

El  cazador  lleg6.  "  Buenos  dfas,  tfo  conejo." — "  Buenos  dfas,  tfo  cazador." 
— "  Vengo  por  mi  maiz." — "  Como  no,"  le  dijo.  "  Pase  Vd.  Vamos  A  almorzar 
primero  tortillas  calientes  y  queso  fresco,  y  en  seguida  nos  iremos  A  desgranar 
el  maiz.  Es  la  dnica  deuda  que  me  queda.  Entre  tanto  jVd.  no  quisiera  matar 
un  le6n?  "  El  cazador  le  dijo,  "  ^  A  d6nde  estA?  "  El  conejo  le  enseiid  A  donde 
estaba  el  le6n  que  el  cazador  mat6.  Mat5  al  le6n  el  cazador,  y  el  conejo  se 
huy6.  Cuando  volvi6  el  cazador  A  la  casa  para  buscar  al  conejo  ya  no  le  en- 
contr6.    El  conejo  se  fuA. 
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Adelante  iba,  cuando  eiicontr6  4  una  serpiente  que  estaba  bajo  una  piedra  y 
no  podfa  salir  de  ningun  modo,  y  cada  persona  que  pasaba,  le  suplicaba  que  la 
sacara.  £1  conejo  se  compadec]6  y  iu€  4  traer  unas  palancas.  Alz6  la  piedra 
y  la  serpiente  pudo  salir.  Despu^  que  estaba  libre  queria  comer  al  conejo. 
Entonces  le  dijo,  "  I  Porqu6  me  quieres  hacer  eso?  ^  No  es  un  bien  que  yo  te 
he  hecho  en  sacarte  de  esa  piedra?"  La  serpiente  le  dijo,  "Como  no,  I  pero 
tu  no  sabes  que  un  bien  con  un  mal  se  paga?" — "  Permiteme  tres  testigos  antes 
de  morir." 

Cuando  bajaban  dos  caballos,  el  conejo  dijo,  **  Dispensen  Vdes.  una  palabra. 
i  Es  derto  que  un  bien  con  un  mal  se  paga?  " — "  Es  muy  cierto,"  dijo  el  caballo, 
''porque  antes  yo  fuf  buen  caballo  para  mi  amo.  Cuando  era  muchacho  me 
queria  mucho,  me  asistia  muy  bien.  Ahora  estoy  viejo,  y  me  ha  largado  al 
campo  sin  saber  de  mi  vida.  Asf  es  que  esti  muy  bien  dicho  que  un  bien  con 
un  mal  se  paga." 

La  serpiente  le  conte8t6,  "^Ya  ves?  No  te  faltan  m&s  que  dos."  Cuando 
iban  pasando  dos  bueyes,  y  dijo  el  conejo,  "Disp6nsenme  Vdes.  una  palabra. 
I  Es  derto  que  un  bien  con  un  mal  se  paga?"  Los  bueyes  dijeron,  "Aunque 
cause  sentimiento,  porque  yo  fui  un  buen  animal  para  mi  amo.  Le  servf  mucho 
en  mi  tiempo.  Fuf  muy  obediente.  Como  le  servfa  me  queria  mucho.  Ahora 
estoy  viejo;  ya  no  le  sirvo  para  nada,  y  ha  dicho  que  me  larg6  al  campo  para 
que  me  repusiera  un  poco  y  asi  podri  matarme." 

En  seguida  siguieron  adelante  y  encontraron  &  un  asno.  Estaba  4  un  lado 
del  camino  muy  triste.  '' Amigo,"  dijo  el  conejo.  "  ^  Es  derto  que  un  bien  con 
un  mal  se  paga?" — "Aunque  cause  sentimiento,"  contest6  d  asno,  "porque 
yo,  cuando  era  muchacho  le  dl  buenos  servidos  4  mi  amo,  y  ahora  que  estoy 
viejo  ya  no  quiere  verme.  Acabo  de  ll^;ar  de  una  fuerte  paliza  que  me  dieron 
por  ir  4  visitar  4  mi  amo." — "No  tiene  remedio,"  dijo  la  serpiente,  "Tienes  que 
morir." 

Estaban  platicando  cuando  pasaba  un  gallo  que  le  dijo,  "  Amigo,"  me  voy  4 
morir  por  hacer  un  bien." — "  i  Qu6  bien  has  hecho?  "  dijo  el  gallo.  "  He  sacado 
esta  serpiente  que  estaba  bajo  una  piedra  hace  mucho  tiempo."  El  gallo  dijo, 
**l  C6mo estaba?"  La  serpiente  se  puso  enteramente  igual  como  estaba  bajo 
la  peiia  y  le  dijo,  "^  Asf  estabas?"  La  serpiente  dijo,  "Asf."  El  dijo,  "Asf 
estabas,  asf  te  quedas."    El  conejo  contest6,  "A  tf  te  debo  la  vida." 

Sigui6  su  camino  y  iban  llegando  cerca  de  una  poblad6n,  cuando  el  cazador 
ll^^aba  4  su  casa  y  divisd  al  conejo.  "Sin  remedio  voy  4  matarte."  Le  peg6 
un  balazo  y  el  conejo  se  muri6.  El  cazador  cogi6  al  conejo  que  estaba  medio 
muerte  y  el  conejo  le  dijo,  "Ahora  sf  acabo  de  creer,  que  un  bien  con  un  mal  se 
paga." 

2.  RABBIT  AND  TOAD 

The  Toad  challenged  the  Rabbit  to  run  a  race  of  five  hundred 
metres.  The  Rabbit  asserted  that  he  would  even  bet  his  life;  when 
he  saw  that  the  Toad  was  very  stout,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  win. 
The  stake  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  Toad  risked  the 
bet  because  he  saw  that  he  could  not  run  fast  enough;  but  he  worked 
it  in  such  a  way  that  he  gathered  five  hundred  companions,  and  placed 
them  in  a  straight  line.  Once  the  line  was  formed,  they  tore  away; 
and  with  the  first  jump  the  Rabbit  made,  he  said,  "4trepon;"  and  the 
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Toad  replied,  "firrabon."  — "Atrepon."  — "Arrabon."  When  the 
Rabbit  saw  that  he  could  not  win  over  the  Toad  —  how  could  he 
win  when  the  five  hundred  tore  away  all  at  the' same  time?  The 
Toad  had  to  win  because  the  Rabbit  was  one,  and  they  were  five 
hundred.    He  lost  the  bet. 

CONEJO  Y  SAPO 

El  sapo  le  llam6  la  atenci6n  al  conejo  para  que  echaran  una  carrera  de  quinien- 
t06  metres.  £1  conejo  aseguraba  que  apostaba  hasta  su  vida;  de  ver  el  sapo 
tan  barrig6n  aseguraba  que  no  le  habia  de  ganar.  La  apuesta  era  de  quinientos 
pesos.  El  sapo  se  arri8c6  k  apostar  porque  lo  vi6  que  no  corrfa  bastante,  pero 
el  sapo  trabaj6  de  tal  manera  que  fu6  k  recoger  quinientos  compaiieros  y  los 
form6  en  linea  recta.  Una  vez  que  estaba  formada,  entonces  arrancaron  y 
cuando  el  primer  salto  que  peg6  el  conejo,  deda,  "dtrepon,"  y  el  sapo  conte8t6, 
"toabon." — "Atrepon." — "Arrabon."*  Viendo  el  conejo  que  no  le  pudo 
ganar  al  sapo,  —  lc6mo  habia  de  ganar  cuando  los  quinientos  arrancaban  k  un 
mismo  tiempo?  Tuvo  que  ganar  el  sapo  porque  el  conejo  era  uno  y  aquellos 
eran  quinientos.    Perdi6  la  apuesta. 

3.  GOD 

There  was  a  man  who  had  three  sons.  One  day  the  oldest  one  said 
to  his  father,  "  Father  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  am  going  to  seek 
my  fortune;"  and  he  went.  He  walked  and  walked  along  a  road 
until  he  came  to  an  old  hut,  and  there  was  an  old  man  who  was  God. 
The  boy  said,  "Good-day,  sir!"  —  "Good-day,  son!"  replied  the  old 
man.  "Have  you  no  work,  sir?"  —  "Certainly,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "Come  in!  Be  seated!  Let  us  take  lunch,  and  then  you 
shall  go  and  take  a  letter  to  Monjas."  After  the  boy  had  eaten,  he 
said  to  him,  "Sweep  the  house,  and  saddle  this  donkey  and  go  and 
take  this  letter." 

The  boy  went,  and  came  on  the  road  to  a  red  river,  and  he  was 
much  frightened.  He  threw  the  letter  into  the  river  and  went  back. 
The  old  man  said  at  once,  "Have  you  come  back  already,  son?"  — 
"Already,  sir,"  he  said  to  him.  "Did  you  deliver  the  letter?"  — 
"Yes;"  and  the  letter  had  come  back  again  to  the  hands  of  God. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  "Now  what  do  you  want?  —  money  or 
grace?"  —  "Money,"  he  said  to  him.  "Then  take  this  napkin," 
he  said  to  him,  "and  you  will  have  in  it  whatever  you  wish  for." 

The  boy  went  to  his  house  well  satisfied,  and  said,  "Father,  here 
I  bring  this  napkin,  and  we  must  lunch  with  it  presently."  Then  the 
boy  said,  "Napkin,  by  the  virtue  given  to  thee  by  God,  I  ask  thee  to 
give  me  a  lunch;"  and  at  once  a  table  was  there,  with  much  to  eat. 

After  this  the  second  brother  said,  "Father,  give  me  your  blessing, 
for  I  am  going  to  seek  my  fortune;"  and  he  went  the  way  which  his 
brother  had  taken.    He  found  the  old  hut  and  also  the  old  man.    He 

»Atrap6n,  "dccdver"?;  r&bon.  "taiUess"  ? 
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said,  "Good-day,  sir!"  —  "Good-day,  my  son!"  —  "Have  you 
nothing  to  do,  sir?"  —  "Yes,"  replied  the  old  man.  "Come  in! 
Be  seated!  We  will  lunch.  Then  sweep  the  house,  put  flowers  on 
the  altar;  saddle  the  donkey,  and  go  to  take  this  letter  to  Monjas." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  also  met  the  red  river,  threw  the  letter  into  the 
river,  and  came  back.    The  letter  came  again  to  the  hands  of  God. 

The  boy  arrived;  and  the  old  man  said  to  him,  "Have  you  come 
already,  son?"  —  "Already,  sir,"  he  replied.  "And  now,  what  do 
you  want?  —  money  or  grace?"  —  " Money,"  replied  the  boy.  Then 
he  presented  him  with  an  empty  trunk,  took  a  little  pole,  touched  the 
top  of  the  trunk  with  it,  and  said,  "  Pole,  pole,  by  the  virtue  that 
God  has  given  to  thee,  put  this  trunk  in  my  house;"  and  inmiediately 
the  trunk  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  boy.  He  bade  good-by 
to  the  old  man;  and  when  he  arrived  in  his  house,  the  trunk  was  there 
full  of  money. 

Then  the  youngest  brother  said,  "Father  give  me  your  blessing,  for 
I,  too,  will  seek  my  fortune."  The  father  gave  him  his  blessing,  and 
the  boy  took  the  same  road.  He  found  the  old  hut  and  God  who  lived 
there.  The  boy  said,  "Good-day,  sir!"  —  "Good-day,  boy!"  replied 
the  old  man.  "Have  you  no  work,  sir?"  —  "Yes,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "Come  in!  Be  seated!  We  will  lunch,"  and  he  gave  him 
some  very  tough  cakes  to  eat;  and  the  boy  said  to  himself,  "  Poor  old 
man!  How  can  he  sustain  himself  on  those  tough  cakes?"  and  God 
heard  him,  and  said,  "Arise,  sweep  the  house;  put  flowers  on  the 
altar,  saddle  this  donkey,  and  go  to  Monjas  to  take  this  letter 
there." 

The  boy  went.  First  he  came  to  the  red  river.  He  had  no  fear, 
passed  it,  and  the  water  reached  to  the  hoofs  of  the  donkey.  He  went 
on.  He  walked  and  walked.  He  came  to  a  white,  white  river.  He 
passed  it.  Then  he  came  to  a  green,  green  river.  He  passed  it. 
Then  he  came  to  a  grassy  hill,  and  th^  cattle  that  roamed  there,  how 
lean  they  were!  Then  he  came  to  a  barren  hill,  and  the  cattle  that 
roamed  there  were  fat.  He  walked  on  and  on,  and  came  to  rocks 
which  were  striking  one  another.  Again  he  walked  on  and  on,  and 
came  to  a  roast  that  was  roasting. 

He  arrived  at  Monjas,  inquired  for  the  church,  and  delivered  the 
letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Virgin.  Then  the  Virgin  said  to  the  boy, 
"Take  this  little  hat  as  a  sign  that  you  have  delivered  to  me  my  letter. 
Tell  God  what  you  have  seen  on  the  road." 

When  the  boy  went  back,  there  was  nothing  on  the  road.  He 
reached  the  hut  of  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him,  "Have 
you  come  already,  son?"  —  "Already,"  replied  the  boy.  "Well," 
said  the  old  man  to  him,  "tell  me  about  what  you  have  seen  on  the 
road." 
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"Sir,"  said  the  boy  to  him,  "first  I  saw  a  red,  red  river."  —  "That 
red  river,"  said  God,  "is  the  blood  that  your  mother  shed  for  you." 

"Then  I  saw  a  white,  white  river."  —  "That  is  the  milk  that  you 
have  sucked." 

"Then  I  saw  a  green,  green  river."  —  "Those  are  your  mother's 
veins." 

"Then  I  saw  a  grassy  hill  with  lean  cattle."  —  "Those  are  the  cattle 
of  the  rich." 

"Then  I  saw  a  barren  hill  with  fat  cattle."  —  "Those  are  the  cattle 
of  the  poor." 

"Then  I  saw  several  rocks  which  struck  one  another."  —  "Those 
are  the  godmothers  when  they  are  fighting." 

"When  I  came  to  Monjas  there  was  a  roast  roasting."  —  "That  is 
the  tongue  of  the  gossip." 

"Well,  son,"  said  God  to  him,  "and  now  what  do  you  want?  — 
money  or  grace?"  —  "Grace,"  replied  the  boy.  "All  right!"  said 
the  old  man  to  him.  "Take  this  crucifix,  and  on  the  base  you  will 
find  a  present  every  day." 

The  boy  left  well  satisfied.  When  he  arrived  at  his  house,  he  placed 
the  crucifix  on  his  altar;  and  every  day  early,  when  he  awoke,  he  found 
two  dollars  on  the  base  of  the  crucifix. 

One  day  when  the  boy  was  eating,  he  saw  at  a  distance  an  old  man 
wrapped  in  his  sheet,  and  full  of  ulcers,  and  disgusting  to  see.  He  came 
to  the  entrance,  and  said,  "Good-day!"  —  "Good-day,  sir!"  replied 
the  boy;  while  the  other  brothers  began  to  cover  the  food,  because 
the  old  man  was  very  disgusting  to  see.  Only  the  youngest  boy  gave 
the  old  man  to  eat. 

Then  the  Lord  said,  "You  have  not  felt  disgust  at  seeing  me;  and 
now  I'll  take  you  up,  body  and  soul."  He  took  up  the  boy,  and  the 
brothers  remained  with  their  food  full  of  grubs,  and  in  the  pot,  instead 
of  the  food,  a  snake. 

DIOS 

Era  un  hombre  que  tenia  tres  hijos.  Un  dfa  ie  dijo  el  m&a  grande  k  su  papi, 
**  P^^>&,  Scheme  Vd.  la  bendici6n  porque  me  voy  k  rogar  suerte,"  y  se  fu6.  Anda 
y  anda  per  un  camino,  cuando  se  encontr6  con  una  casita  vieja  y  allf  estaba 
un  viejcdto  que  era  Dies.  Dijo  el  nifio,  "iBuenos  dias,  sefior!" — ''jBuenos 
dias,  hijo!"  conte8t6  el  viejedto.  "^No  tiene  Vd.  trabajo?" — "Como  no," 
conte8t6  el  viejedto.  "Entra,  si6ntate.  Vamos  4  almorzar,  y  en  seguida  te 
vas  k  dejar  una  carta  k  Monjas.*'  Acab6  de  almorzar  el  niiio  y  le  dijo,  '*  Barre 
la  casa  y  ensilla  este  burro,  y  te  vas  k  dejar  esta  carta." 

Se  fu6  el  niiio,  y  en  d  camino  se  encontr6  con  un  rfo  Colorado  y  se  asu8t6 
mucho.  Tir6  la  carta  en  d  rfo  y  se  regre86.  Luego  le  dijo  d  viejedto,  "^Ya 
venistes,  hijo?"— "Ya,  sellor,"  le  dijo.  "^  Entregastes  la  carta?"— "Sf,"  y  la 
carta  habia  vudto  otra  vez  k  las  manos  de  Dios. 

"Bueno,"  dijo,  "ique  quieres  ahora?  ^  Dinero  6  las  gradas?" — "Dinero," 
le  dijo.  "Pues  ten  esta  aervieta,"  le  dijo,  ''y  todo  lo  que  quieras,  lo  tendr&s 
enella." 
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Se  iuk  el  nifio  para  su  casa  muy  contento  y  dijo,  "Papd,  aquf  traigo  esta 
servieta  que  con  eila  tendr^mos  que  almorzar  orita."  Entonces  dijo  el  nifio, 
"Servieta,  por  la  virtud  que  te  ha  dado  EKos,  quiero  que  me  des  un  almuerzo," 
y  luego  se  form6  una  mesa  con  mucho  que  comer. 

En  seguida  dijo  el  segundo  hermano,  "Papi  Scheme  Vd.  su  bendici6n,  porque 
me  voy  k  rogar  suerte,"  y  se  fu6  por  el  camino  que  tom6  su  hermano.  Se 
encontr6  con  la  casita  vieja  y  el  viejedto  tambi6n.  Dijo,  "  i  Buenos  dias,  sefior ! " 
— "jBuenosdias,  hijo  mlo!"— "£Que  tiene  Vd.  que  trabajar?"— "Sf,"  contest5 
el  viejedto.  "Entra,  si^ntate,  vamos  k  almorzar.  En  seguida  barres  la  casa 
y  echas  florecitas  al  altar;  ensillas  el  burro  y  te  vas  k  dejar  esta  carta  k  Monjas.'* 

Asf  lo  hizo  el  nifio  y  se  volvi6  k  encontrar  con  el  rlo  Colorado,  tir6  la  carta  en 
el  rfo  y  se  regres6.    Volvi6  otra  vez  la  carta  k  las  manos  de  Dios. 

Lleg6  el  nifio  y  le  dijo  el  viejedto,  " ^ Ya  venistes,  hijo?" — "Ya,  sefior,"  con- 
test6.  "  Y  ahora  I  qu^  quieres?  I  Dinero  6  las  gradas?  " — "  Dinero,"  contest6 
el  nifio.  Entonces  le  reg^6  un  ba(il  vado,  y  cogi6  una  barrita  y  le  toc6  endma 
del  ba<!i]  y  dijo,  ''  Barrita,  barrita,  por  la  virtud  que  te  ha  dado  Dios,  ponme 
este  ba(!il  k  mi  casa,"  y  luego  se  tra8lad6  el  ba(!il  k  la  casa  del  nifio.  Sedespidi6 
del  viejedto  y  cuando  lleg6  k  su  casa,  estaba  d  hdXA  lleno  de  dinero. 

Entonces  dijo  d  hermanito  m&s  pequefio,  "Papi  Scheme  Vd.  su  bendid6n, 
porque  yo  tambien  me  voy  k  rogar  suerte."  Le  ech6  su  bendid6n  d  padre  y 
tom6  el  nifio  d  mismo  camino.  Se  encontr6  con  la  casita  vieja  y  Dios  que  estaba 
allf.  Dijo  d  nifio,  "j Buenos  dfas,  sefior!" — "Buenos  dfas,  nifio!"  contest6 
el  viejedto.  "  I  Que  tiene  Vd.  trabajo?  "— "  Sf ,"  contest5  el  viejedto.  "  Entra, 
si6ntate,  vamos  k  almorzar,"  y  le  di6  que  almorzar  unas  tortillas  muy  duras, 
y  dijo  d  nifio  entre  d,  "  Pobre  viejedto,  como  se  mantiene  con  estas  tortillas  tan 
duras,"  y  Dios  lo  oy6  y  dijo,  "Levintate;  barre  la  casa;  dchale  floredtas  al 
altar,  ensillas  este  burro,  y  te  vas  para  Monjas  k  dejar  esta  carta." 

Se  fu6  el  nifio.  Primero  se  encontr6  con  d  rfo  Colorado.  No  tuvo  miedo, 
pa86,  y  le  daba  d  agua  hasta  los  cascos  del  burro.  Se  iwk.  Anda  y  anda.  Se 
encontr6  con  un  rfo  bianco,  bianco.  P^is6.  En  seguida  se  encontr6  con  un 
rfo  verde,  verde.  Pa86.  Despu6s  se  encontr6  con  un  cerro  zacatoso  y  se  rodaban 
las  vacas  de  flacas  que  estaban  las  vacas.  Despu6s  se  encontr6  con  un  cerro 
pel6n  y  se  rodaban  las  vacas  de  gordas.  Luego  anda  y  anda,  y  se  encontr6 
con  unas  piedras  que  se  encontraban  unas  con  otras.  Despu^s  anda  y  anda 
otra  vez  y  se  encontr6  con  una  asadura  que  estaba  asando. 

Lleg6  k  Monjas,  se  los  pregunt6  la  iglesia  y  entreg6  la  carta  en  manos  de  la  "S^r- 
gen.  Entonces  le  dijo  la  Virgen  al  nifio,  "Toma  este  sombrerito  como  sefia  que 
me  entregastes  mi  carta.    Dfle  k  Dios  todo  lo  que  has  visto  en  d  camino." 

Cuando  d  nifio  regre86  ya  no  habfa  nada  en  d  camino.  Lleg6  k  la  casita 
vieja  y  le  dijo  d  viejedto,  "^Ya  venistes,  hijo?" — "Ya,"  contest6  d  nifio. 
"iBueno!"  le  dijo  el  viejedto,  "cu6ntame  algo  de  lo  que  vistes  en  d  camino." 

"Sefior,"  le  dijo  el  nifio,  "primero  vl  un  r  o  Colorado,  Colorado." — "Pues  ese 
rfo  Colorado  es,"  le  dijo  Dios,  "la  sangre  que  derram6  tu  madre  por  tf !" 

"Despu^s  vl  un  rfo  bianco,  bianco." — "Ese  es  la  leche  que  mamastes." 

"Despu^s  vl  un  rfo  verde,  verde." — "Ese  son  las  venas  de  tu  madre." 

"De8pu6s  vf  un  cerro  zacatoso  que  se  rodaban  las  vacas  de  flacas." — "Esas 
son  las  vacas  de  los  ricos." 

"Despu6s  vf  un  cerro  pd6n,  que  se  rodaban  las  vacas  de  gordas." — "Esas 
son  las  vacas  de  los  pobres." 

"Despu^s  vf  unas  piedras  que  se  pegaban  unas  con  otras." — "Esas  son  las 
comadres  de  pila  cuando  se  pdean." 
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''Cuando  llegu^  k  Monjas  estaba  una  asadura  as&ndose." — "Esa  es  la  lengua 
del  chismoso." 

''Bueno,  hljo,"  le  dijo  Dios,  "^  y  ahora  qu6  quieres,  el  dinero  6  las  gradas?" 
— "Las  gradas/'  contest6  el  nifio.  "Esti  bien,"  le  dijo  el  viejedto,  "ten  este 
crudfijo,  y  en  la  peana  (peana)  encontrar^  todos  los  dias  un  diario." 

Se  Inh  el  niiio  muy  contento.  Cuando  lleg6  4  su  casa  le  coloc6  en  su  altar 
y  todo6  los  dias  cuando  amaneda,  encontr6  dos  pesos  en  la  peafia  del  crudfijo. 

Cuando  un  dfa  de  tantos  estaba  el  nifio  almorzando,  djvis6  k  lo  lejos  un  vieje- 
dto envuelto  en  su  s&bana  y  lleno  de  llagas,  asqueroso.  Lleg6  hasta  las  puertas 
y  dijo,  "i Buenos  dias!" — "j Buenos  dias,  8e£k>r!"  contest6  el  niiio,  y  sus  demis 
bermanos  comenzaron  k  tapar  la  comida,  porque  les  daba  mucho  asco.  Sola- 
mente  el  nino  m&s  pequefio  le  sirvi6  de  comer  al  viejedto. 

Entonces  dijo  d  seHor,  "T6  no  has  tenido  asco  de  mi,  y  ahora  te  llevar6  en 
cuerpo  y  alma."  Se  lo  llev6  al  nifio,  y  sus  hermanos  se  quedaron  con  sus  comidas 
Uenas  de  gusanos  y  en  la  olla,  en  lugar  de  comida,  una  culebra. 

4.  THE  LONG-LEGS^ 

There  was  a  Long-Legs,  and  it  was  very  cold.  He  was  sleeping  in 
the  foliage  of  a  tree,  and  on  the  next  day  he  could  not  sleep  because 
his  foot  was  broken. 

Then  said  the  Long-Legs,  "  Cold,  cold,  how  strong  you  are,  who  have 
broken  my  foot!"  Then  the  Cold  said,  "But  stronger  is  the  Sun, 
because  he  heats  me." 

He  went  to  where  the  Sun  is,  and  said  to  him,  "Sun,  how  strong  you 
are,  —  Sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  —  "But 
stronger  is  the  cloud,  because  it  covers  me." 

"Cloud,  how  strong  you  are,  —  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats 
frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot! "  —  "  But  stronger  is  the  wind,  because 
it  dissolves  me." 

"Wind,  how  strong  you  are,  —  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cloud  that 
covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  —  "But 
stronger  is  the  wall,  because  it  resists  me." 

"Wall,  how  strong  you  are, — wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dis- 
solves doud,  doud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke 
my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  mouse,  because  he  perforates  me." 

"  Mouse,  how  strong  you  are,  —  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that 
resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  doud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that 
heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  cat, 
because  he  eats  me." 

"Cat,  how  strong  you  are,  —  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that 
perfcM^tes  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  doud 
that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  — 
"But  stronger  is  the  stick,  because  it  kills  me." 

"Stick,  how  strong  you  are,  —  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats 
mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that 

1  A  kind  of  moequito  with  very  long  legs. 
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dissolves  cloud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that 
broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  fire,  because  it  bums  me." 

"Fire,  how  strong  you  are,  —  fire  that  bums  stick,  stick  that  kills 
cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists 
wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats 
frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  water, 
because  it  quenches  me." 

"Water,  how  strong  you  are,  — water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that 
bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that 
perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  \idnd,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cloud 
that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  — 
"  But  stronger  b  the  steer,  because  he  drinks  me." 

"Steer,  how  strong  you  are,  —  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that 
quenches  fire,  fire  that  bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats 
mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that 
dissolves  cloud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that 
broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  knife,  because  it  kills  me." 

"Knife,  how  strong  you  are,  —  knife  that  kills  steer,  steer  that 
drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that  bums  stick,  stick  that 
kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that 
resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that 
heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  the  black- 
smith, because  he  makes  me." 

"  Blacksmith,  how  strong  you  are,  —  blacksmith  who  makes  knife, 
knife  that  kills  steer,  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches 
fire,  fire  that  burns  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse, 
mouse  that  perforates  wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves 
cloud,  cloud  that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my 
foot!"  —  "But  stronger  is  Death,  because  he  kills  me." 

He  went  to  Death,  and  said,  "Death,  how  strong  you  are, — 
death  that  kills  blacksmith,  blacksmith  who  makes  knife,  knife  that 
kills  steer,  steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that 
bums  stick,  stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  per- 
forates wall,  wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  cloud,  cloud 
that  covers  sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!"  — 
"But  stronger  is  God,  because  he  sends  me." 

"God,  how  strong  you  are,  —  God  who  sends  Death,  Death  who 
kills  blacksmith,  blacksmith  who  makes  knife,  knife  that  kills  steer, 
steer  that  drinks  water,  water  that  quenches  fire,  fire  that  bums  stick, 
stick  that  kills  cat,  cat  that  eats  mouse,  mouse  that  perforates  wall, 
wall  that  resists  wind,  wind  that  dissolves  doud,  cloud  that  covers 
sun,  sun  that  heats  frost,  frost  that  broke  my  foot!" 
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ZANCUDO 

Era  un  Zancudo.  Hacfa  mucho  frfo  y  se  qued6  dormido  en  la  hoja  de  un 
irbol,  y  el  dfa  siguiente  ya  no  pudo  volar  porque  se  lo  quebr6  su  pi6. 

Entonces  dijo  el  Zancudo,  "  Frio,  frfo,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti,  que  has  quebrado 
k  mi  pi6."  Entonces  le  dijo  el  frfo,  "Pero  m&s  valiente  es  el  sol,  porque  me 
calienta." 

Fu6  k  donde  estk  el  sol  y  le  dijo, "  Sol  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — sol  que  calienta 
al  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^." — "  Pero  m&s  valiente  es  la  nube  porque  me 
tapa." 

"Nube,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — ^nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  al  hielo, 
hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^." — "  Pero  mks  valiente  es  el  aire,  porque  me  deshace." 

"Aire,  qu6  tan  vab'ente  eres  tti, — aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol, 
sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^." — "Pero  m&s  valiente  es  la 
pared,  porque  me  resiste." 

"Pared,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — pared  que  resiste  al  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pid.'' — Pero 
mks  valiente  es  el  rat6n  porque  me  agujerea." 

"  Rat5n,  qu^  tan  valiente  eres  t6, — rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste 
aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que 
quebr6  k  mi  pi6." — "Pero  m&s  valiente  es  el  gato  porque  me  come." 

"Gato,  qu^  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea 
pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que 
calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi6." — "  Pero  m&s  valiente  es  el  palo  porque 
me  mata." 

"  Palo,  qu6  tan  vah'ente  eres  tti, — palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n, 
rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube 
que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^." — "Pero  m&s 
valiente  es  la  lumbre  porque  me  quema." 

"Limibre,  qu^  tan  valiente  eres  t6, — ^lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata 
gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire, 
aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  que- 
br6  k  mi  pi6." — "Pero  m&s  valiente  es  el  agua  porque  me  apaga." 

"  Agua,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  t6, — agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema 
palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared 
que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo, 
hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^/' — "  Pero  mks  valiente  es  el  buey  porque  me  bebe." 

"  Buey,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  t6, — ^buey  que  bebe  agua,  agua  que  aps^a  lumbre, 
lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que 
agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol, 
sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi6/' — "Pero  m&s  vaUente  es  el 
cuchillo  porque  me  mata." 

"Cuchillo,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  t(!i, — cuchillo  que  mata  buey,  buey  que  bebe 
agua,  agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato, 
gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que 
deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi 
pi6." — "Pero  m&s  valiente  es  el  herrero  porque  me  hace." 

"  Herrero,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — herrero  que  hace  cuchillo,  cuchillo  que  mata 
buey,  buey  que  bebe  agua,  agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo, 
palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que  come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que 
resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace  nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo, 
hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi6." — "  Pero  m&s  valiente  es  la  muerte  porque  me  mata." 
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Fu6  4  la  muerte  y  dijo,  "Muertc  qu^  tan  valiente  eres  t<i, — muerte  que  mata 
herrero,  herrero  que  hace  cuchillo,  cuchillo  que  mata  buey,  buey  que  bebe  agua, 
agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que 
come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  k  mi  pi^" — *^  Pero 
m^  valiente  es  Dios  porque  me  manda.'' 

"  Dios,  qu6  tan  valiente  eres  tti, — Dios  que  manda  muerte,  muerte  que  mata 
herrero,  herrero  que  hace  cuchillo,  cuchillo  que  mata  buey,  buey  que  bebe  agua, 
agua  que  apaga  lumbre,  lumbre  que  quema  palo,  palo  que  mata  gato,  gato  que 
come  rat6n,  rat6n  que  agujerea  pared,  pared  que  resiste  aire,  aire  que  deshace 
nube,  nube  que  tapa  sol,  sol  que  calienta  hielo,  hielo  que  quebr6  4  mi  pi6." 

5.  THE  CHARCOAL-BURNER 

There  was  a  charcoal-burner  who  had  a  friend  who  was  very  poor 
and  went  to  sell  a  basketful  of  charcoal  every  day.  He  gained  four 
reales.  Once  upon  a  time  he  came  to  a  very  lonely  brook,  and  found 
some  boxes  of  cigarettes  and  cigars,  several  large  tables,  and  began 
to  sweep  under  the  tree.    He  found  four  reales. 

He  went  home  well  satisfied,  and  went  to  talk  with  his  friend  about 
what  he  had  found.  His  friend  said  at  once,  "I'll  go  too,  and  do 
the  same."  —  "All  right!"  said  he.  He  gave  him  instructions,  telling 
him  what  he  had  to  do. 

His  friend  arrived  at  the  brook  and  began  to  sweep,  and  found  the 
four  reales;  and  this  was  the  cave  of  the  robbers.  He  climbed  a  tree. 
At  midnight  the  robbers  arrived.  They  began  to  play  at  dice,  and 
the  man  in  the  tree  above  coughed.  Then  the  robbers  took  him  down 
from  the  tree  and  left  him  half  dead.  They  gathered  up  his  money 
and  took  it  along. 

When  a  coachman  passed  by,  the  charcoal-burner  asked  him  to  take 
him  to  his  house.  The  coachman  agreed.  When  he  arrived  at  home,  he 
complained  to  his  friend,  and  said,  "You  are  to  blame  for  my  mis- 
fortune." —  "Don't  trouble  yourself,"  he  said  to  him,  "I'll  give  you 
alms  every  day.    Come  to  my  house,  and  I'll  give  you  bread." 

He  went  every  day;  and  one  day  his  friend  got  tired,  and  said  .to 
him,  "Look  here,  friend!  I'll  give  you  a  very  great  present,  and  then 
you  shall  never  come  back  to  molest  me."  Then  he  ordered  several 
cakes  to  be  made,  and  in  every  cake  a  guinea  to  be  put,  and  then  he 
sent  them  to  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Then  the  sick  friend  said  to  his  daughter,  "Look  here,  daughter! 
Let  us  go  and  distribute  these  cakes  among  our  neighbors!  for  we 
have  enough,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  so  many  cakes?"  They 
distributed  them,  and  not  one  was  left  to  them. 

Then  they  went  again  to  the  house  of  the  friend.  "How  is  this  ?" 
said  the  friend  to  him,  "  when  I  gave  you  so  large  a  present,  that  you 
should  never  come  again  and  trouble  me?    Imagine!  in  every  cake 
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there  was  one  guinea."  Then  the  friend  said  to  him,  "  I  have  just 
distributed  them  among  my  neighbors,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  so  many." 

Before  this  he  had  told  his  daughter  to  set  fire  to  his  hut  when  she 
should  see  him  from  afar,  and  the  daughter  did  so.  She  set  fire  to 
the  hut,  and  it  is  still  burning. 

EL  CAKBONBRO 

Era  un  carbonero  que  tenia  un  compadre  que  era  sumamente  pobre  y  que 
iba  &  vender  un  canasto  de  carb6n  todos  los  dias.  Ganaba  cuatro  reales.  Una 
vez  lleg6  4  un  arroyo  muy  solo,  y  encontr6  unas  cajitas  de  dgarros,  de  puros, 
y  unas  mesas  grandes,  y  comenz6  4  barrer  debajo  del  4rbol.  Encontr6  cuatro 
reales. 

Se  ink  para  su  casa  muy  contento,  y(M\iik  pladcar  4  su  compadre  lo  que  se 
haUa  encontrado.  Luego  el  compadre  le  dijo,  "Yo  tambien  voy  4  hacer  lo 
misma" — "E8t4  bien,"  le  dijo.  Le  dj6  todas  las  indicadones,  que  habfa  de 
haoer. 

Ll^6  el  compadre  al  arroyo  y  comenz6  4  barrer  y  encontr6  los  cuatro  reales, 
y  era  la  cueva  de  los  ladrones.  Se  trep6  al  4rbol.  A  media  noche  llegaron  los 
ladrones.  Comenzaron  4  jugar  4  los  dados,  y  el  seiior  que  estaba  en  el  4rbol 
arriba  to6i6.  Entonces  los  ladrones  lo  bajaron  del  4rbol  y  lo  dejaron  medio 
muerto.    Recogieron  su  dinero  y  se  lo  Uevaron. 

Cuando  pa86  un  oochero  y  le  rog5  el  carbonero  que  lo  trajera  4  su  casa. 
Acept6  el  cochero.  Llegando  4  su  casa  se  quej6  con  su  compadre  y  le  dijo, 
*'Tu  tienes  la  culpa  que  haya  quedado  infeUz." — "No  tengas  cuidado,"  le  dijo, 
"yo  te  dar6  una  Umosna  todos  los  dfas.  Vienes  4  mi  casa  pam  que  yo  te  d4 
el  pan." 

Iba  todos  los  dias,  y  un  dia  de  tantos  se  enfad6  el  compadre,  y  le  dijo,  "  Mira, 
compadre,  te  voy  4  dar  una  limosna  muy  grande,  para  que  jam48  y  nunca  me 
vengas  4  molestar."  Entonces  mand6  hacer  unas  tortas  de  pan  y  en  cada  torta 
de  pan  una  onza  de  oro,  y  se  lo  mand6  4  la  casa  del  compadre. 

Entonces  el  compadre  enfermo  le  dijo  4  su  hija, ''  Mira,  hija;  vamos  4  repartir 
estas  tortas  4  los  vednos,  porque  tenemos  bastantes,  y  ^que  har^mos  con  tantas?  " 
Comenzaron  4  repartirlas  sin  que  le  quedaba  ninguna. 

Se  fueron  en  seguida  otra  vez  4  la  casa  del  compadre.  ''  ^C6mo,"  le  dijo 
el  compadre,  "£si  ya  te  di  una  limosna  tan  grande,  para  que  jam4s  y  nunca  me 
vinieras  4  molestar?  Figtirate  que  cada  torta  de  pan  tenia  una  onza  de  oro." 
Entonces  el  compadre  le  dijo,  "Las  acab6  de  repartir  con  mis  vednos,  porque 
no  sabia  que  hacer  con  tantas." 

M4s  antes  le  haUa  dicho  4  su  hija,  que  cuando  lo  viera  de  lejos,  le  encendiera 
lumbre  4  su  casa,  y  asi  lo  hizo  su  hija.  Le  encendi6  lumbre  4  la  casa  y  hasta 
ahora  se  e8t4  quemando. 

6.  THE  DEVIL 

There  was  a  man  pursued  by  the  Devil,  to  whom,  wherever  he  went, 
he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  manikin.  Once  upon  a  time  the  man 
went  to  mass,  and  there  was  the  Devil.  Whatever  the  padre  did  at 
mass,  the  Devil  did  too.  He  alighted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boys, 
and  made  them  sleep. 
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The  man  went  and  talked  with  the  curate;  and  the  padre  said, 
"  rU  take  your  confession,  in  order  to  see  why  you  have  these  visions. 
To-morrow  go  to  early  mass,  in  order  to  see  if  you'll  again  see  that 
manikin/' 

The  man  went  to  mass,  and  there  he  was.  Then  he  went  to  con- 
fession, and  the  Demon  went  there  also.  Then  the  padre  said,  "My 
son,  take  this  string,  and  follow  the  Demon  wherever  he  goes,  catch 
him  with  this  string,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

Again  the  man  went  to  church  with  the  string  in  his  hand.  The 
Demon  left  the  church,  and  the  man  followed  behind.  He  saw  how 
he  made  some  dogs  fight;  he  saw  how  he  made  some  drunkards  fight; 
and  the  man  followed  the  Demon.  He  entered  a  saloon,  and  put 
himself  into  a  pot  of  tepache} 

Then  he  went  to  notify  the  curate  that  the  Demon  had  put  himself 
in  a  pot  of  tep<iche;  and  the  curate  said  to  him,  ''Go  and  ask  the  lady 
how  much  she  wants  to  allow  you  to  put  your  hand  in  and  pull  out 
that  beast  that  is  in  the  pot."  The  lady  was  frightened,  and  said, 
**  You  shall  pay  me  nothing,  only  pull  that  beast  out  of  there."  Then 
the  man  put  his  hand  and  the  string  in,  and  caught  him  in  a  noose.  It 
was  not  a  manikin  that  came  out,  but  a  person  with  the  feet  of  a 
rooster;  and  he  took  him  to  where  the  padre  was;  and  the  padre  said 
tv  him,  "Tie  him  up  here,  and  give  him  hay  to  eat." 

Then  the  padre  went  to  where  the  beast  had  been  tied  up,  and  said 
to  him,  "Why  are  you  interfering  where  it  does  not  behoove  you?" 
The  Demon  said  to  him,  "Let  me  go!  Promise  to  free  me,  and  I'll 
tell  you  why."  —  "Yes,"  said  the  padre.  "I  promise  to  free  you; 
But  tell  me,  why  do  you  come  to  my  church?"  Then  the  Demon 
replied,  " Because  you  owe  a  vow  to  Rome;  and  if  you  wish  to  fulfill  it, 
ril  take  you  there  in  four  and  twenty  hours."  —  "Yes,"  said  the 
padre  to  him.  "But  you  know,"  said  the  Demon,  "we  shall  not 
travel  by  land,  but  by  sea."  —  "All  right!"  said  the  padre.  "Early 
to-morrow  we  will  go." 

The  next  day,  when  daylight  broke,  a  saddled  mule  was  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  curate's  house.  The  padre  mounted,  and  they  went  on 
the  waters.     In  four  and  twenty  hours  they  were  in  Rome. 

The  padre  arrived  at  a  house,  and  tied  up  his  mule.  The  padre 
went  to  church,  and  brought  from  there  many  relics,  pictures,  and 
rosaries,  which  he  put  into  a  satchel.  He  did  not  find  the  mule  tied 
up,  but  the  people  of  the  house  were  very  much  frightened  because  the 
mule  had  turned  into  a  man;  and  the  man  said  to  the  landlord,  "Would 
you  like  to  see  how  I  put  myself  into  this  bottle  of  wine  here?"  — 
"Yes,"  said  the  people,  "we  should  like  to  see  how  you  do  it."  Then 
he  put  himself  into  the  bottle. 

1  An  alcoholic  liquor  made  of  a  solution  of  unrefined  cane-augar  {canela). 
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The  padre  came,  put  the  string  inside  the  bottle,  caught  him  in  the 
noose,  and  pulled  him  out  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  ''Let  us  go!"  he 
said,  "  I  am  ready."  He  tied  up  the  man  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
he  turned  again  into  a  saddled  mule,  and  the  curate  mounted  her. 
Then  the  mule  could  not  walk,  on  account  of  the  relics  which  the 
curate  carried.  The  Mule  said  to  him,  "Throw  away  those  things 
which  you  are  carrying,  for  they  bum  me  much.  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  find  them  on  your  table." 

Then  the  padre  threw  his  relics  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  in 
four  and  twenty  hours  he  arrived  at  his  house.  The  padre  let  him  go, 
and  said,  ''Go  away,  accursed  one,  and  never  come  again  to  trouble 
me."    The  Demon  did  not  come  back. 

EL  DIABLO 

Era  un  hombre  perseguido  del  diablo  que,  dondequiera  que  iba,  siempre  se  le 
andaba  apareciendo  en  figura  de  un  machfn.  Una  vez  se  ixxh  4  misa  el  hombre 
y  allf  estaba  el  diablo.  Todo  lo  que  hacia  el  padre  en  misa  lo  hada  el  demonio 
tambi^n.    Se  iba  en  el  hombre  de  los  nifios  y  los  echaba  k  dormir. 

Fu6  el  hombre  y  se  lo  platic6  al  cura;  y  le  dijo  el  padre,  "Ahora  te  voy  k 
confesar,  k  ver  porque  andas  mirando  esas  visiones.  Vas  mailana  k  misa  tem- 
prano  k  ver  si  vuelves  otra  vez  k  ver  ese  machfn." 

Fu6  el  hombre  k  misa  y  allf  estaba.  En  seguida  se  fu^  k  confesar  y  allf  iba 
el  demonio.  Entonces  le  dijo  el  padre,  "Ten,  hijo,  este  cord6n,  y  dondequiera 
que  vaya  el  demonio,  tt  lo  sigues  y  lo  lazas  con  este  cord6n  y  me  lo  traes  aquf." 

Se  f u6  el  hombre  otra  vez  k  la  iglesia  con  el  cord6n  en  la  mano.  Sali6  el 
demonio  de  la  iglesia  y  el  hombre  detr^.  Vi6  como  ech6  unos  perros  k  pelear; 
vi6  como  ech6  k  unos  borrachos  k  pelear,  y  sigui6  el  hombre  al  demonio.  Entr6 
en  una  tavema  y  se  meti6  en  una  de  las  ollas  de  tepache. 

Entonces  le  fu6  k  avisar  al  cura  que  ya  estaba  allf  metido  en  una  de  las  ollas 
de  tepache,  y  le  dijo  el  cura,  "Anda  pregdntale  k  la  seiiora  que  cuanto  quiere 
por  que  le  metas  la  mano  y  saques  k  este  animal  que  esti  dentro  de  la  olla." 
Entonces  la  sefiora  se  asustd  mucho  y  le  dijo,  "Nada  me  pagar^,  pero  saca  ese 
animal  de  allf.''  Entonces  el  hombre  meti6  la  mano  y  el  cord6n,  y  lo  laz6. 
Ya  no  8aii6  el  machfn  sino  que  un  hombre  que  tenfa  pi^  de  gallo;  y  se  lo  llev6 
k  donde  estaba  el  padre;  y  le  dijo  el  padre,  " Amirralo  allf,  y  6chale  zacate  que 
comer." 

Entonces  vino  el  padre  k  donde  estaba  amarrado  el  animal  y  le  dijo,  "  jPorqu^ 
t6  te  andas  metiendo  k  donde  no  te  conviene?"  Entonces  le  dijo  el  demonio, 
"iD^jame  irl  Prom6teme  que  me  sueltas  y  te  dir6  porqu6." — "Sf,"  le  dijo 
el  padre.  "Te  prometo  soltarte,  pero  dfme  ;porqu6  te  vas  en  mi  templo?" 
Entonces  contest^  el  demonio,  "  Porque  debes  una  promesa  k  Roma,  y  si  quieres 
ir  k  cumplirlo  yo  te  llevar6  en  veinticuatro  horas." — "Sf,"  le  dijo  el  padre. 
"Pero  sabes,"  le  dijo  el  demonio,  "que  no  vamos  k  caminar  por  tierra,  sino  que 
por  el  mar." — "Estd  bien,"  le  dijo  el  padre.  "Mafiana  muy  temprano  nos 
iremos." 

Al  otro  df  a,  cuando  amaneci6,  una  mula  ensillada  estaba  en  la  puerta  del  curato, 
y  se  mont6  el  padre,  y  se  fueron  endma  de  las  aguas.  En  veinticuatro  horas 
ya  estaban  en  Roma. 

Lleg6  el  padre  k  una  casa  y  amarr6  la  mula.    Se  fu^  el  padre  al  templo,  y 
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trajo  de  alii  muchas  reliquias,  estampas,  rosarios.  Le  coloc6  en  una  petaca. 
Ya  no  encontr6  4  la  mula  amarradat  sino  que  la  gente  de  la  caaa  estaba  muy 
asustada  porque  ae  volvi6  en  hombre  la  mula,  y  el  hombre  le  dijo  al  duefio  de 
la  casa,  "^Quieren  Vdes.  ver  que  yo  me  puedo  meter  en  esta  botella  que  estk 
ahi?  " — "  Si"  le  dijeron  los  homines,  "  queremos  ver  que  te  metas."  Y  entonces 
se  meti6  en  la  botella. 

L]eg6  el  padre,  meti6  el  cord6n  dentro  de  la  botella,  lo  laz6  y  lo  8ac6  en  figura 
de  un  hombre.  "V&monos,"  le  dijo,  "ya  estoy  listo."  Amarr6  al  hombre  del 
pescuezo  y  se  volvi6  otra  vez  la  mula  ensillada,  y  se  mont6  en  ella  el  cura.  En- 
tonces ya  no  podia  andar  la  mula  por  las  reliquias  que  llevaba  el  cura.  Le  dijo 
la  mula,  "Tira  esos  mecates  que  llevas,  porque  me  queman  mucho.  Te  prometo 
que  en  tu  mesa  los  encontraiis." 

Entonces  el  padre  tir6  sus  reliquias  en  medio  del  mar  y  en  vdnticuatro  horas 
lleg6  al  curato.  Lo  8olt6  el  padre  y  le  dijo,  "jAnda,  vete  maldito!  ya  no  me 
vengas  &  perturbar  jam&s."    Ya  no  volvi6  el  demonio. 

7.  THE  DEAD 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  worked  much  at  night,  spinning  and 
weaving  her  doth.  One  moonlight  night  her  dog  howled  much;  and 
the  old  woman  said,  "Why  does  my  dog  howl  so  much?"  She  took 
it  in  her  arms,  and  took  the  excretion  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  dog  and 
put  it  in  her  own  eyes,  and  remained  there  looking  out  on  the  street, 
and  she  saw  a  procession  coming,  —  many  people  with  burning  candles 
in  their  hands.  She  stood  there,  and  the  procession  passed  the  door 
of  her  house. 

Then  one  person  came  out  of  the  procession  and  gave  a  candle  to 
the  old  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  He  said  to  her, 
"Take  this  candle,  and  to-morrow,  when  we  pass  again  at  the  same 
hour,  give  it  to  me."  —  "Well,"  said  the  old  woman.  She  took  the 
candle  and  put  it  on  her  altar.  She  took  the  excretion  out  of  her 
eyes  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  candle,  but  the 
shin-bone  of  a  dead  person.  The  old  woman  was  frightened,  and  went 
to  confession.  Then  the  padre  said  to  her, "  Go  get  a  very  young  infant, 
and  stand  in  the  doorway  of  your  house  with  the  shin-bone  in  one  hand, 
and  the  infant  in  the  other.  When  the  procession  passes  and  the  man 
asks  for  the  candle  which  he  gave  you  last  night,  and  when  you  give 
it  to  him,  pinch  the  baby  so  that  it  cries,  and  give  the  man  the  candle 
with  your  other  hand." 

The  old  woman  did  so.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  pinched  the 
baby  while  she  passed  the  candle  to  the  man;  and  the  Dead  said  to  the 
old  woman,  "This  protects  you,  for  this  was  the  hour  when  we  were  to 
take  you;"  and  thus  the  old  woman  freed  herself. 

LOS  HUBRTOS 

Pues,  era  una  viejedta  que  trabajaba  mucho  de  noche  en  hilar  y  tejer  su  manta. 
Una  noche  de  luna  lloraba  mucho  un  perro  que  tenia,  y  dijo  la  viejedta, "  ;Porqu6 
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Uorard  tanto  mi  perro?"  Entonces  abraz6  al  perro  y  le  quit6  las  chinquiiias 
de  los  ojo6  del  perro,  y  se  lo  coloc6  ella  en  sua  ojos,  y  se  qued6  mirando  &  la  calk, 
y  vi6  una  prooesidn  que  venla:  mucha  gente  con  velas  en  la  mano  ardiendo.  Se 
qued6  parada  ella  y  pa86  la  procesidn  en  la  puerta  de  la  casa. 

Entonces  sali6  uno  de  ellos  y  le  di6  una  vela  4  la  viejedta  que  estaba  parada 
en  la  puerta.  Le  dijo,  ''Ten  esta  vela,  y  mafiana,  cuando  volvamos  k  pasar 
&  estas  mismas  horas,  me  la  das." — "Bueno,"  dijo  la  viejedta,  cogi6  la  vela  y 
la  puso  en  su  altar.    Se  quit6  las  chinquiiias  y  eeiuik  dormir. 

Al  otro  dfa  ya  no  amaneci6  la  vela,  sino  que  una  canilla  de  muerto.  Se 
asusti6  la  viejedta  y  se  fu6  4  confesar.  Entonces  le  dijo  el  padre,  "  Vas  4  buscar 
una  criatura  tiema,  y  te  paras  en  la  puerta  de  la  casa  con  la  canilla  en  tu  mano, 
y  la  criatura  en  la  otra  mano.  Cuando  pase  la  prooesi6n  entonces  te  pide  la 
vela  el  hombre  que  te  la  di6  anoche,  y  cuando  tt!i  le  des  la  vela,  entonces  le  pegas 
an  pellizco  al  nene  para  que  llore,  y  con  la  otra  mano  le  das  la  vela  al  hombre." 

Asi  hizo  la  viejedta.  Se  par6  en  la  puerta  y  le  di6  un  pelU^co  al  nene  cuando 
le  pa86  la  vela  al  hombre;  y  le  dijeron  los  muertos  k  la  viejedta  "que  te  valga 
eso,  sino  ahora  era  tiempo  para  que  te  llev&ramos,"  y  asf  se  libr6  la  viejedta. 


SIDDLBS^ 

I. 
In  a  very  dark  room  is  a  dead  one, 
the  living  one  handling  the  dead  one, 
and  the  dead  one  is  shouting. 

A  piano. 
2. 
They  say  I  am  king,  and  I  have  no 

kingdom. 
They  say  I  am  blonde,  and  have  no 

hair. 
I  set  the  watch,  and  am  no  watch- 
maker. 

The  sun. 


ADivmos^ 
I. 
En  un  cuarto  muy  oscuro  estk  un 
muerto,  d  vivo  tentando  al  muerto,  y 
el  muerto  dando  gritos. 

El  plana 
2. 

Dicen  que  soy  rey  y  no  tengo  rdno. 
Dicen  que  soy  rubio  y  no  tengo  pelo. 
Compongo  reloj  y  no  soy  rdojero. 

El  sol. 


(Chile  695-697;  Dem.  927) 


I  am  round,  like  the  world; 
I  am  lady  with  a  wreath; 
Four  hundred  sons  I  have. 
And  with  my  tail  I  hold  them. 

Pomegranate. 


Soy  redondo  como  d  mundo. 
Soy  seiiora  con  corona, 
Cuatrodentos  hijos  tengo 
Y  con  la  cola  los  mantengo. 

Lagranada. 
(Chile  305,  758;  Dem.  loio) 


Dark  and  black 
He  goes  to  the  sky. 
And  then  falls  back, 
After  giving  a  cry. 


ATocket 


Un  negrito 
Subi6  al  ddo, 
Peg6  un  grito, 
Cay5  al  sudo. 


Cohete^ 


A  The  comparative  notes  are  from  Bliodoro  Flores,  AdMnanMos  conientes  en  Chile, 
Santiaflode  Chile,  ipxz  (quoted:  ChUe);  Antonio  Macfaado  y  Alvarez  (Dem6filo),  Colec* 
d&m  de  Bmgmas  y  AdieinanMos,  Sevilla  x88o  (quoted  Dem.);  Fem&n  Oiballero,  Cuentos, 
Oraciomes,  Adieinas  y  Refranes  popmiares I  infanUles,  Leipzig  1878  (quoted  Cab.);  F.  R. 
Marin,  Camios  populares  espoMoUs  I,  Sevilla  1883  (quoted  Mar.).  The  references  to  the 
three  last-named  boc^  have  been  taken  from  the  notes  to  Flores'  collection. 
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(A  play  on  santa,  and  iudia.) 


No  soy  santa.  ni  jnd(a 
Hasta  la  semana  santa 
Lleg6  mi  dia. 

Lasandla. 
(Compare  Chile  674) 


A  play  on  plata^no. 


Oro  no  es,  pkUa  no  es, 
Abre  la  cortina 
Y  ver&s  lo  que  es. 

El  pl&tano. 
(Chile  618,  619;  Dem.  823) 


In  a  very  dark  hole 
Is  a  man 

Mending  his  rain-coat 
With  a  turkey-feather. 


8. 
White  vine, 
Black  seeds, 
Five  little  bulls, 
One  calf. 
Paper,  ink,  fingers,  pen. 

9. 
A  watered  court, 

A  dry  court. 

Out  comes  a  monkey 

Quite  tipsy  (?). 

10. 
White  as  a  dove, 
Black  as  pitch. 
It  talks  and  has  no  tongue, 
It  runs  and  has  no  feet 


Gaiiick. 


The  toad. 


A  letter. 


II. 
In  the  field  has  well  arisen 
That  which  never  has  been  sowed, 
With  its  green  cape 
And  its  pretty  red. 

Gold. 


Tiviriviri 
Tavaravar& 


12. 


En  un  barranco  muy  oscuro 
Eatk  un  hombre 
Remendando  su  capote 
Con  i^uma  de  guajalote. 

£1  ajo. 
(Cx>mpare  Chile  400) 

8. 
P4mpano  bianco, 
Semillas  n^;ras, 
Cinco  toritos, 
Una  ternera. 

Papel,  tinta,  dedos,  pluma. 
(Chile  548) 
9. 
P&tio  regado,  / 

Patio  ^do. 
Sale  un  monito 
Bien  empinado. 


10. 


Elsapo. 


Blanca  como  la  paloma, 
N^:ra  como  la  pez, 
Habla  y  no  tiene  lengua, 
Cx>rre  y  no  tiene  pi6s. 

Una  carta. 
(Chile  166;  Dem.  251,  252;  Cab.  129) 

II. 
En  el  campo  bien  naddo 
Lo  que  nunca  f  u6  sembrado. 
Con  su  capotito  verde 
Y  su  bonito  encamado. 

Oro. 
(Chile  174) 

13. 

Tiviriviri 
Tavaravard 
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Painted  sheet, 
What  may  it  be? 


The  sky. 


13. 


Pingre  pingre  is  hanging, 
M&ngara  mingara  is  standing. 
If  pingre  pingre  should  take  a  fall, 
M&ngara  m4ngara  would  eat  it  all. 
Meat  and  cat. 


A  pinpin, 
A  tantin, 
A  chirivin,* 
A  scorpion. 


14. 


Bells. 


15. 


(A  play  on  cola  [cut  of  a  melon]  and 
hasa.) 


Calabash. 


16. 


Letters  come  and  letters  go, 
Throui^  the  air  above  they  blow. 

Clouds. 


17. 
A  little  basket  filled  with  flowers 
Opens  at  night 
And  doses  in  the  day. 

The  stars. 


18. 
Button  over  button, 
Button  of  filigree. 
You  don't  guess  me  now, 
And  not  from  here  till  to-morrow. 

Pineapple. 


19. 
(Play  on  words  on  aguorcaU.) 


S&bana  pintada, 
^Que  cosa  seri? 


Cielo. 


13. 


Campanas. 


Calabasa. 


Pingre  pingre  esti  colgado, 
M4ngara  m4ngara  esti  parado. 
Si  pingre  pingre  se  cayera, 
M4ngara  m&ngara  lo  comiera. 

Came  y  gato. 
(Chile  322;  Dem.  563;  Cab.  120) 

14. 
Un  pinpfn, 

Un  tantin, 

Un  chirivln, 

Unalacrin. 

15. 
En  la  cola  dd  mel6n 
Tengo  fijado  mi  nombre; 

Y  en  la  hdsa  del  jugador 
Mi  sobre  nombre. 

16. 
Cartas  ven  y  cartas  vienen. 
En  el  aire  se  mantienen. 

Lasnubes. 
(Compare  Chile  192;  Dem.  275) 

17. 
Una  canastita  llenita  de  flores 
De  noche  se  extiende 

Y  de  dfa  se  recoje. 

Las  estrdlas. 
(Chile  272,  296) 

18. 
Bot6n  sobre  bot6n, 
Bot6n  de  filigrana. 
No  me  adivinas  ahora, 
Pero  ni  de  aqui  &  mafiana. 

Piflas. 
(Compare  Chile  178,  179) 

19. 
Agua  pasa  por  mi  casa 
CaU  de  mi  coraz6n 
No  me  divinas  ora 
Pero  ni  de  aquf  4  la  ocasi6n. 

Aguacate 


1 A  kind  of  root 
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20. 

A  little  black  one  above, 
And  red  Juan  below. 

Baldng-plate  on  fire. 

21. 

Mthout  being  mule  in  the  mill, 
I  go  with  my  eyes  covered 
And  feet  apart. 

Sdssors. 


22. 

An  oven, 
Pour  pillars, 
Two  man-frighteners. 
One  fly-frightener. 


23. 
A  cow  of  many  colors 
Threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
My  sea-water 
It  could  not  pass  (?). 


20. 
Chico  negrito  arriba 

Y  Juin  Colorado  abajo. 
Comal  y  lumbre. 

21. 
Sin  ser  mulo  de  molina 
Voy  con  los  ojos  tapado 

Y  las  patas  al  comp&s. 
Las  tijeras. 

(Compare  Chile  725-731  •  733) 

22. 
Un  homo  de  pan, 
Cuatro  pilares, 
Dos  espanta-gentes, 
Un  espanta-mosca. 
A  cow.  La  vaca. 

(Chile  117,  761-764;  Dem.  1012;  Cab.  78) 

23. 
Una  vaca  pinta 
Se  tir6  &  la  mar. 
Mi  agua  de  mar 
No  pudo  pasar  (?). 


Darkness. 


Laoscuridad. 
(Chile  488,  701) 


24. 


In  a  mountain 

Is  a  man. 

He  has  teeth  and  does  not  eat, 

He  has  a  beard  and  is  no  man. 

Ear  of  com. 


25. 
A  lady  is  coming  who  has  a  lord 
With  many  patches 
Without  a  stitch. 

A  hen. 


24. 
En  un  monte  monterano 
Estd  un  hombre  franco  sano,^ 
Tiene  diente  y  no  come, 
Tiene  barbas  y  no  es  hombre. 

Mazorca. 
(Chile  36,  40,  41,  231 ;  Dem.  47) 

25. 
Una  sefiorita  viene  aseiiorada 
Cx>n  muchos  remiendos 
Sin  una  puntada. 

Lagallina. 

(Chile  286,  287;  Dem.  461;  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
"  Folk-Lore  Gallego,"  in  BiblioUca  de  las  Tra- 
diciones  Populares,  vol.  iv,  p.  69) 


26. 
He  is  small,  like  a  rooster, 
But  can  stand  more  than  a  horse. 
? 


26. 
Chiquidto,  como  un  gallo 
Pero  aguanta  m&s  que  un  caballo. 
Lascimaras 
(Chile  149) 
1  In  Chili,  hay  un  padre  franciacano. 
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27. 

A  pock-marked  Indian 
Called  Barrabas 
Who  pushes  the  women 
To  and  fro. 


The  metate. 


27. 
Un  indito  cacarizo 
Que  se  llama  Barrabis 
Que  empuje  k  las  mujeres 
Por  delante  y  por  detris. 

El  metate. 


28. 
I  come  from  Pochutla 
Disi^eased  with  Tutepec 
My  eyes  are  black 
And  my  heart  yellow. 


The  egg. 


29. 

What  is  that  thing  which  one  orders 

weeping,  and  that  one  uses  singing? 

He  pays  for  it  who  does  not  want  it, 

and  he  uses  it  who  does  not  order  it 

A  coffin. 


28. 
De  Pochutla  vengo  arriba 
De  Tutepec  ofendido 
Traigo  los  ojitos  n^;ro8 
Y  el  coraz6n  amarillo. 

£1  huevo. 
(Chile  345,  346,  447;  Dem,  536. 
541,543) 

29. 
iCuSl  es  el  objeto  que  se  encarga 
Uorando,  y  se  trabaja  cantando?    Lo 
paga  a  que  no  lo  quiere;  y  lo  usa  61 
que  no  lo  encarga. 

El  ata6d. 
(Chile  69,  70,  71;  Dem.  188) 


SONGS 
(Sung  to  the  sooompaniment  of  the  guitar) 

1.  A  las  mujeres  quererlas 

Y  no  darles  de  comer 
Darles  palo  como  burro 

Y  agua  caliente  k  beber. 

2.  Anda,  vete  y  d^jame 
Estoy  cansado  de  amarte. 
No  me  metas  en  pel^;n> 
De  matar  6  que  me  maten. 

3.  Dime  si  ya  t'enojastes 

Que  no  me  hablas  te  agradezco. 
Del  mismo  genio  soy  yo 
Que  cuando  quiero  aborrezco. 

4.  Las  mujeres  son  los  diablo 
Pariente  de  los  demonio. 
Con  una  tijera  vieja 
Pelaron  k  San  Antonio. 

5.  Para  quedarme  dormido 
En  medio  de  tus  brazitos 
Como  niiio  consentido 
Mamando  los  pechitos. 
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6.  Yo  le  pregunt^  &  Cupido 
Que  8(  ae  aman  las  casada; 

Y  me  re8pondi6  afligido 
Que  esas  aon  las  apredada 
Que  ofenden  4  su  marido 

Y  sin  interns  de  nada. 

7.  No  duermo  por  adorarte 

Y  por  que  verte  me  despero 
Que  t'estimo  hast'  en  el  suefio 
Pero  cuando  la  rana  crie  pelo. 

8.  Yo  te  quisiera  dear; 
Pero  sf  me  duele  el  alma, 
Gertrudis  y  Margarita, 
Dolores  y  Feliciana. 

9.  Tus  ojitos  me  ban  gustado 
En  companfa  de  tu  ceja; 
Tus  ojos  me  quieren  hablar 
Pero  sf  tt!i  no  los  deja. 

10.  Ctipido  con  Salom6n 
Salieron  al  campo  un  dfa, 
Pudo  m4s  el  interns 

Que  el  amor  que  le  tenia.   • 

11.  Navegando  en  una  balsa 
Me  quise  desvanecer, 

Y  me  agarr^  de  una  zarza 
No  me  pude  detener. 
Por  una  cuartilla  falsa 
Me  despreci6  una  mujer. 

12.  Me  embarqu^  en  una  fal(!ia 
En  un  barco  navegu6. 
Anda,  vete  tCi  por  agua, 
Que  yo  por  tierra  me  \tL 

13.  Que  bonito  par  de  ojitos 
Me  las  quisieras  vender 
Me  gusta  por  San  Ganito 

Que  hast'  en  el  modo  de  ver(?). 

14.  Si  la  pasi6n  te  domina 
0  te  hace  grado  el  amor 
T'  estiende  la  vista  y  mira 
'Hora  que  estis  en  la  flor 
No  despu6s  te  cause  envidia 

Y  quedr&s  otro  mejor. 

15.  Cupido  con  su  chulona 
En  el  suefio  le  decfa. 
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"  Si  no  me  quieres,  pelona, 
Abr&zame,  vida  mia 
Mu6rdeme,  no  seas  chiquiona." 

»  16.  La  mujer  de  Salom6n 

Lo  vide  y  le  quise  hablar 
Y  me  respondi6  afligido: 
'*  P6ngase  4  considerar 
El  que  se  meta  conmigo 
La  vida  le  va  4  costar." 

17.  De  Salom6n  y  Cupido 
Traigo  versos  muy  bonito. 

18.  Las  mujeres  al  querer 
Tienen  dem&s  un  sentido 
Querellan  4  sus  marido 
Como  potro  4  persogado 
Relinchido  y  relinchido. 

19.  Soy  como  '1  amante  mudo 
Que  ama  sin  poder  hablar 

La  lengua  sf  me  hace  un  nudo 
Cuando  me  quiero  explicar. 

30.  Quisiera  ser  pavo  real 
Para  tener  plumas  bonita 
Pero  he  sido  cardinal 
Criado  en  las  tortolita 
Como  el  que  quiso  no  pudo 
Querer  4  la  m4s  bonita. 

DBCDIAS 
(Poemi  preiented  by  young  men  to  their  sweethearts) 
I. 
Un  jardfn  voy  4  formar 
De  todas  las  seiloritas 
Unas  para  converdrlas  en  flores 
Y  otras  en  puras  rositas. 

I.  Las  Petronas  son  manzanas 
Las  Antonias  chirimoyas 
Las  Gregoritas  ceboUas 

Y  limas  las  Cayetanas 
Duraznos  ser4n  las  Juanas 
Que  4*  todo  k>  han  de  hermosear 

Y  el  quien  quisiere  comprar 
Prev^ngase  de  antemano 
Que  para  ser  hortelano 

Unjardin  voy  d  formar. 
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2.  Uvaa  ser&n  las  Marcelas 
Las  Candelaria3  sandias 
Calabasas  las  Marias 

Y  las  Teresitas  son  peras 
Las  Matianas  y  Ceberas 
Ni  m&s  ni  menos  zapote 
Las  Marcelinas  camote 
Buenos  para  refrescar 
Las  Angelas  tejocote 
Ddjardin  que  he  deformar. 

3.  Pifias  serin  las  Panchitas 
Las  Lolitas  azucenas 
Propias  para  verbenas 
Creo  son  las  Margaritas 
Lechugas  las  Joeefitas 
Las  Guadalupes  pepinas 
Las  Ignadas  son  cominos 
Que  tambi^  debo  plantar 
Ha  de  quedar  de  primera 
El  jardin  que  he  de  formar. 

En  fin:       4.  Brevas  ser&n  las  Torribias 
Las  Juanltas  anonovias 
Guayabitas  las  Zenobias 

Y  naranjas  las  Emilias 
Guineo  son  las  Basilias 
Como  son  las  Leonarditas 
Las  M6nicas  y  Mariquitas 
Que  k  la  vista  ban  de  agradar 

Y  con  puras  Margaritas 
Un  jardin  voy  d  formar. 

Fin. 


n. 

Hasta  d  muelle  f  uf  con  ella 
Comunicando  los  dos 
Ahf  f  ueron  los  suspires 
Cuando  ella  me  dijo  adi6s. 

I.  La  prenda  que  yo  estimaba 
Ya  se  apart6  de  mi  lado 
No  8^  que  causa  le  he  dado 
Tanto  como  lo  adoraba. 
Ella  nada  le  faltaba 
Era  reluciente  estrella 
De  mi  no  tuvo  quebrante  dla 
En  todo  era  muy  cumplida 
Pero  no  se  f  u6  sentida 
Hasta  el  muelle  fui  con  ella. 
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2.  Le  pregunt6  &  mi  lucero 
Por  qu6  causa  se  me  iba 

Y  me  re8pondi6  sentida 

"  Yo  no  me  voy  porque  quiero." 
Me  dijo  con  mucho  esmero 
"Ahora  te  quedas  con  Dios," 
Se  le  cerraba  la  voz 
Pues  ya  de  tanto  llorar 
Cuando  dla  ya  iba  4  montar 
Camunicando  los  dos. 

3.  Todo  se  le  iba  en  llorar 
Comunicdndome  &  mi 
Con  dolor  me  despedf 
Cuando  'la  f  uf  &  encaminar. 
Pues  ya  de  tanto  llorar 
Dos  corazones  heridos 

Ya  se  echaban  los  retiros 
En  aquel  pueblo  tirano 
Cuando  ella  me  di6  la  mano 
AUifueron  Jos  suspires. 

En  fin:    4.  Ella  se  qued6  Uorando 

Yo  puse  el  pi6  en  el  estribo 
Me  dijo,  "  Vente  conmigo 
Que  por  d  voy  suspirando." 

Y  yo  le  dije  Uorando 
Con  un  Hanto  muy  atroz 
Despidi^ndonos  los  dos 

'Tara  aoordarme  de  tf." 
No  pude  volver  en  si 
Cuando  ella  me  dijo  adiSs. 
Fin. 

IL  THE  TALE  OF  COYOTE  AND  RABBIT  OF  THE  CHATINO,  OAXACA 

The  following  tale  was  recorded  by  me  in  Pochutla,  Oaxaca.  It  was 
dictated  in  Spanish  by  S.  Ezdquiel  V&zquez,  a  Chatino  who  lived  in 
Pochutla  in  the  winter  of  1911-12. 

There  was  a  dear  old  woman  who  had  three  sons  and  iiad  a  field  of 
chilarro.  Every  night  a  Rabbit  came  and  did  damage  to  it.  One  day 
the  dear  old  woman  bethought  herself  of  a  way  to  catch  the  Rabbit. 
After  she  had  consulted  several  persons,  one  of  them  advised  her  to 
make  a  little  monkey  of  wax,  and,  after  covering  the  field  that  held 
the  chilarro,  to  leave  an  entrance  and  to  place  there  the  monkey  of  wax. 

At  night  the  Rabbit  came,  and  found  the  monkey  in  the  doorway. 
He  b^^an  to  talk  with  him.  He  said  to  him,  "Let  me  enter!  I  am 
very  hungry.  I  offer  you  that  you  may  eat  me."  Since  the  monkey 
did  not  answer,  he  struck  him  with  one  hand,  and  stuck  fast.    He 
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said,  "If  you  hold  this  hand,  I  have  another  one."  He  struck  him 
with  the  other  hand  also,  and  stuck  fast.  Again  he  said,  "You  are 
holding  my  hands,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  have  also  two  feet."  He  struck 
him  with  one  foot,  and  stuck  fast.  He  struck  him  with  the  other  one, 
and  stuck  fast.  Again  he  said,  "I  have  other  parts  of  my  body." 
He  struck  him  with  his  head,  and  stuck  fast.  He  struck  him  with  his 
tail,  and  stuck  fast.    He  struck  him  with  his  chest,  and  stuck  fast. 

On  the  following  morning  the  dear  old  woman  arrived,  and  found 
the  dear  Rabbit  stuck  to  the  monkey,  and  said  to  him,  "So  you  must 
be  the  one  who  eats  my  chile!"  She  took  him  home,  and  placed 
him  in  a  net  which  was  hanging  from  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  house. 

At  that  time  the  Coyote  passed  by;  and  the  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
"Good-day,  Unde  Coyote!  Where  are  you  going?"  The  Coyote 
replied,  "Man  alive,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  —  "O  Unde  Coyote! 
they  have  brought  me  here,  because  they  want  to  marry  me  to  the 
young  daughter  of  the  lady  of  this  house,  and  I  do  not  want  to  marry 
her.  If  you  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  marriage,  pull  me  out  of 
here,  and  you  shall  be  married."  The  Coyote  obediently  untied  the 
net  in  which  the  Rabbit  was  caught,  put  himself  inside,  and  the  Rabbit 
hung  the  net  up  again  where  it  had  been  and  went  away. 

After  a  little  while  the  dear  old  woman  entered  the  room  where  this 
had  happened,  and  saw  the  Coyote  hanging  in  the  net.  She  said  to 
him,  "You  have  turned  from  a  Rabbit  into  a  Coyote;  but,  whatever 
may  happen,  you  will  suffer  your  punishment."  She  sent  for  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  and  put  down  a  tub,  into  which  she  poured  the  hot 
water,  and  then  she  put  the  Coyote  into  it.  When  he  fdt  the  heat, 
he  began  to  retreat,  until  finally  he  could  make  his  escape  and  promised 
to  pursue  the  Rabbit  and  to  eat  him. 

After  walking  some  distance  in  search  of  him  in  various  places,  he 
came  upon  him  on  a  hillside  where  a  cactus  grew  which  had  many 
prickly-pears  ( tuna),  and  he  found  the  dear  Rabbit  eating  prickly- 
pears.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  said  to  him,  "Good-day,  Unde, 
Uncle  Burnt-Backside!"  The  Coyote  said  to  him,  "Now,  indeed, 
ril  eat  you,  because  you  have  fooled  me."  The  Rabbit  said  to  him, 
"  No,  unde,  I  am  not  the  one  who  fooled  you.  See,  indeed,  what  good 
prickly-pears  I  am  eating!"  The  Coyote  ssud,  "Throw  me  down 
one!"  The  Rabbit  carefully  removed  the  spines,  and  threw  it  down 
to  him.  "  How  good  they  are ! "  said  the  Coyote.  "  Throw  me  another 
one!"  He  deaned  the  second  one  also,  and  threw  it  down  to  him. 
"Man  alive,  Rabbit,  don't  get  tired  of  it!  Throw  me  down  another 
one!"  He  threw  down  another  one,  but  without  deaning  it.  The 
greedy  Coyote  ate  the  third  prickly-pear,  and  fdt  in  his  throat  the 
pains  of  the  spines.  While  he  began  to  free  himself  of  these,  the 
Rabbit  fled,  after  having  committed  this  knavery. 
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The  Coyote  promised  to  pursue  the  Rabbit  until  he  would  eat  him. 
After  searching  for  him  a  long  time,  he  met  him  on  the  slope  of  a  great 
mountain.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  placed  himself  dose  to  a 
rock,  and  said  to  him,  "Good-day,  Uncle,  Uncle  Burnt-Backside!"  — 
"Now,  indeed,  I'll  eat  you,  Uncle  Rabbit,"  said  the  Coyote  to  him. 
The  dear  little  Rabbit  replied,  '*No,  unde,  you  won't  eat  me.  See, 
I  am  holding  now  this  rock.  If  I  let  go  of  it,  the  world  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  help  me  a  while.  I  am  very  hungry,  and 
should  like  to  go  and  take  a  lunch."  The  Coyote,  very  obediently, 
took  hold  of  the  rock,  and  the  Rabbit  made  his  escape.  After  the 
Coyote  had  been  there  quite  a  while  holding  the  rock,  he  got  tired,'and 
said,  "I'll  let  go  of  the  rock,  even  if  the  world  does  come  to  an  end. 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  and  he  let  go  of  it.  The  rock  began  to 
roll;  and  the  Coyote  looked  at  it  and  nothing  happened;  and  he  said, 
"Now  it  is  twice  that  the  Rabbit  has  fooled  me;  the  third  time  I'll 
surdy  eat  him." 

He  pursued  him  again,  until  he  found  him  in  a  fidd  alone,  where 
he  stood  dose  to  a  hive;  and  when  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  said  to  him, 
*'Good-day,  Unde,  Unde  Burnt-Backside!  What  are  you  doing  here?" 
The  Coyote  replied  to  him,  "I  am  looking  for  you;  and  now,  indeed, 
I'll  eat  you,  for  you  have  fooled  me  many  a  time."  —  "No,  unde," 
answered  the  Rabbit,  "I  am  not  the  one  who  has  fooled  you.  That 
must  be  one  of  my  companions,  for  I  have  been  teacher  of  this  school 
for  quite  a  while.  If  you  like  to  have  a  good  salary,  I'll  give  you  this 
place."  The  Coyote  accepted;  and  when  he  asked  the  Rabbit  for 
some  instructions,  the  Rabbit  replied,  "If  these  boys  do  not  want  to 
study,  say  to  them, '  Study ; '  and  if  they  do  not  obey,  take  this  cane  and 
touch  the  hive  three  times." 

After  having  given  the  Coyote  this  instruction,  he  went  away. 
The  Coyote  remained  playing  hb  rdle,  and  said  from  time  to  time, 
"Study,  study!"  and  the  bees  in  that  hive  did  not  obey.  Then  the 
Coyote  struck  the  hive  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbit 
until  the  bees  came  out  and  stung  him,  so  that  he  rolled  about. 

The  Coyote,  much  offended  by  the  many  tricks  that  the  Rabbit 
had  played  him,  promised  to  pursue  him  again,  until  he  should  find 
him  and  eat  him.  After  having  searched  for  him  in  several  places,  he 
met  him  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  said, 
"  Good-day,  Unde,  Unde  Burnt-Backside !  What  are  you  doing  here- 
abouts?" The  Coyote  replied  to  him,  "I  am  in  search  of  you;  and 
now,  indeed,  I  am  going  to  eat  you,  for  you  have  fooled  me  too  much, 
and  I'll  punish  you  for  your  misdeeds."  The  dear  little  Rabbit  said 
to  him,  "  No,  unde,  I  am  not  the  one  who  has  fooled  you.  He  who  has 
fooled  you  must  have  been  one  of  my  companions.  See!  I  have 
been  given  as  a  present  a  very  large  cheese  for  my  lunch  to-day; 
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but  since  I  have  other  better  things  ready,  if  you  like  it,  I'll  give  it 
to  you."  The  Coyote,  well  satisfied,  accepted  the  present,  which, 
thereupon,  he  gave  to  him.  The  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "When  you  are 
hungry,  go  into  the  lake,  until  you  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  cheese 
is,  and  eat  it."  The  Coyote  thanked  him,  and  the  Rabbit  went 
away. 

The  moon,  which  was  full,  was  reflected  in  the  water,  and  looked 
like  a  cheese.  The  Coyote,  who  was  hungry,  went  into  the  water 
several  times,  and,  since  he  did  not  reach  the  cheese,  said  that  the 
Rabbit  had  fooled  him  again.  Indeed,  when  he  looked  up  to  the  sky, 
he  saw  the  full  moon.  Filled  with  indignation,  the  Coyote  said, "  Now, 
indeed,  I'll  go  in  search  of  the  Rabbit,  and  Til  eat  him." 

After  having  searched  the  longest  time,  he  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  saw  the  Rabbit,  who  was  rocking  himself  in  a  deep  place 
by  means  of  some  lianas.  When  he  saw  the  Coyote,  he  said,  "Good- 
day,  Uncle,  Unde  Burnt-Backside!"  and  the  Coyote  said  to  him, 
"  Now,  indeed,  scoundrel,  am  I  going  to  eat  you,  for  I  have  been  fooled 
by  you  time  and  again,  and  your  misdeeds  deserve  punishment." 
The  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  say  that  to  me,  Mr.  Unde? 
I  am  not  the  one  who  has  fooled  you.  Maybe  some  of  my  companions 
have  done  it.  See,  indeed!  I  am  taking  delightfully  fresh  air  in  this 
hammock;  and  if  you  wish  to  refresh  yoursdf ,  —  for  without  doubt 
you  are  much  heated  by  your  walk,  —  and  meanwhile  refresh 
yourself."  The  Coyote  accepted  the  proposal,  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  hammock,  the  Rabbit  dimbed  up  some  rocks  from  which 
the  lianas  hung  down,  and  began  to  gnaw  at  them  until  they  broke; 
and  therewith  a  detonation  was  heard  in  the  water,  when  the  Coyote 
had  fallen  into  it.  The  Rabbit  went  his  way,  and  the  Coyote  was  in 
great  trouble  to  get  out  of  the  deep  hole.  Once  out  of  the  hole,  he 
said  he  would  pursue  the  Rabbit  until  he  should  find  and  eat  him. 

After  going  several  days  in  search  of  the  Rabbit,  he  met  him  in  a 
large  reed,  and  said  to  him,  "Now,  indeed,  I'll  eat  you,  for  you  have 
fooled  me  too  much,  Rabbit."  The  Rabbit  replied,  "No,  unde! 
When  did  I  fool  you?  See,  it  b  true,  I  must  assist  at  a  marriage,  and 
should  like  you  to  play  the  guitar.  Look  here,  see  how  many  jars  of 
pulque  I  have!  If  you  accept,  they  shall  all  be  yours."  The  Rabbit 
gave  a  leaf  of  com  to  the  Coyote,  for  that  was  his  guitar.  "And  when 
you  hear  the  noise  of  rockets,  play  the  guitar  more  vigorously;  then 
rU  bring  the  bridal  couple,  and  I'll  come  at  once  and  we'll  dance  the 
fandango." 

The  dear  little  Rabbit,  when  he  left  the  reeds,  set  fire  to  the  dry 
leaves,  and  a  great  fire  started.  When  the  Coyote  heard  the  noise  of 
the  green  reeds  which  were  burning,  he  played  the  corn-leaves  more 
vigorously.    When  he  felt  that  it  was  the  fire  that  had  come  near  him, 
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he  could  not  get  out,  however  hard  he  tried,  and  had  to  die  of  asfixi- 
ation. 

COYOTE  Y    CONEJO 

Era  una  viejedta  que  tenia  tres  hijos,  y  tenia  una  sembradura  de  chiiarro. 
Todas  las  noches  iba  un  conejo  4  hacerle  daiio.  Un  dia  la  viejedta  invent6  cual 
serfa  la  manera  de  coger  el  conejito.  Despu6s  de  haber  consultado  con  varias 
personas  le  indic6  una  que  hidera  un  monito  de  cera,  y  despu6s  de  cubrir  el 
corral,  que  contenia  los  chilarros,  dejar  un  portiilito  {sic!)  y  dejar  allf  d  mone- 
dto  de  cera. 

En  la  noche  lleg6  el  conejo  y  encontr6  al  monedto  en  la  puerta.  Comenz6 
k  conversar  con  d.  Le  dijo,  "  D6jame  entrar  que  traigo  mucha  hambre.  Te 
of rezco  que  me  comas."  No  habiendo  contestado  d  monedto,  le  acomed6  con 
una  mano  y  se  qued6  pegado.  Le  dijo,  "  Si  me  agarras  esta  mano  tengo  la  otra." 
Volvi6  4  pegarle  con  la  otra  mano  y  se  qued6  pegado.  Volvi6  a  dedrle,  "Ya 
me  tienes  de  las  dos  manos,  pero  tambien  te  dir6  que  tengo  dos  pi6s."  Le 
peg6  con  un  pi6  y  se  qued6  pegado.  Le  peg6  con  el  otro  y  se  qued6  pegado, 
Volvi6  k  dedrcle,  **  De  mi  cuerpo  tengo  otras  cosas  mis."  Le  peg6  con  la  cabeza, 
se  qued6  pegado.  Le  peg6  con  la  cola,  se  qued6  pegado.  Le  peg6  con  la  caja 
del  cuerpo  y  se  qued6  pegado. 

A  la  mafiana  siguiente  lleg6  la  viejedta  y  encontr6  al  conejito  pegado  a! 
mono  y  le  dijo,  "Tu  eres  d  que  te  estks  comiendo  mis  dularritos."  Se  lo  llev6 
para  su  casa  y  lo  coloc6  en  una  red  colgada  en  uno  de  los  atravezaiios  de  la  casa. 

En  esto  pasaba  el  coyote,  y  le  dijo  d  conejo,  "Adi66,  tfo  coyote.  iA  d6nde 
vas?"  El  coyote  le  contestd,  "^Qu6  haces  ahf,  hombre?" — "Ay,  tio  coyote, 
pues  me  ban  traido  aqui  que  quieren  casarme  con  la  nina  hija  de  la  seilora  de 
esta  casa,  y  yo  no  quiero.  Pues,  si  tu  quieres  contraer  dicho  enlace,  s4came  de 
aquf  y  te  casaris."  El  coyote  obediente  de8at6  la  red  donde  estaba  el  conejo 
preso,  y  se  meti6,  y  vo]vi6  d  conejo  k  colgarla  donde  estaba  y  se  fu6. 

Despuds  de  algunos  instantes  entr6  la  viejedta  en  la  pieza  k  donde  sucedi6 
esto  y  vi6  al  coyote  que  estaba  coigado  en  la  red.  Le  dijo,  "De  conejo  te 
volvistes  coyote,  pero  no  le  hace  como  quiera,  sufriris  tu  castigo."  Mand6 
traer  una  oUa  de  agua  hirviendo  y  coloc6  una  tina  en  donde  ech6  d  agua  caliente 
y  meti6  a!  coyote.  Este,  ai  sentir  los  ardores,  comenz6  k  retrasar  hasta  que  por 
fin  pudo  escaparse  prometiendo  que  seguirfa  al  conejo  hasta  com^rsdo. 

Despu^  de  haber  andado  algo  busduidolo  por  varies  puntos,  vino  k  encon- 
Crarlo  en  una  loma  k  donde  habia  un  nopal  que  tenia  muchas  tunas  y  encontr&- 
base  d  conejito  comiendo  tunas.  Al  divisar  el  coyote,  le  dijo,  "Adi66,  tio, 
do  Culito  Quemado."  El  coyote  le  dijo,  "  Ahora  si  te  voy  k  comer  porque  me 
has  engaiiado."  El  conejo  le  dijo,  "  No,  tio,  yo  no  soy  d  que  te  he  engafiado. 
Mira,  veris,  que  buenas  tunas  me  estoy  comiendo."  El  coyote  dijo,  "iEchame 
una!"  El  conejo  le  quit6  bien  los  aguates  y  se  la  tir6.  "Que  buenas  estkn" 
dijo  tio  coyote.  "lEchame  otra! "  Volvi6  k  limpiar  la  segunda  tuna  y  se  le 
tir6.  "jHombre  conejo,  no  te  enfades!  jTirame  otra!"  Volvi6  k  drarle 
pero  sin  limpiarla.  El  goloso  coyote  se  comi6  la  tercera  tuna  y  sinti6  en  la 
garganta  los  ardores  del  aguate.  G>menzando  k  quitarse  de  aquellos  el  conejo 
e8cap6  despuds  de  haber  cometido  esta  picardia. 

El  coyote  prometi6  seguir  al  conejo  hasta  comdrsdo.    Despuds  de  haber  lo 
buscado  mudio,  lo  vino  k  encontrar  en  una  gran  ladera.    Al  ver  al  coyote  se 
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peg6  junto  &  una  pefia  y  le  dijo,  "  Adi68,  tlo,  tlo  Culito  Quemado." — "  Ahora  8( 
te  voy  i  comer,  tlo  conejo,"  le  dijo  el  coyote.  El  conejito  le  contest6,  "No, 
tio,  no  me  comas.  Mira,  que  ahora  estoy  teniendo  esta  pefia.  Pues  si  la  suelto, 
se  acaba  el  mundo,  y  te  suplico  que  me  ayudes  un  rato.  Pues  tengo  una  hambre 
y  quiero  ir  4  almorzar."  £1  coyote,  muy  obediente,  SLgarrd  la  pefia,  y  el  conejo 
se  e8cap6.  Despu^  de  un  gran  rato  de  estar  el  coyote  deteniendo  la  pefia  se 
cansd  y  dijo,  "  Pues  yo  suelto  la  pefia  aunque  se  acabe  el  mundo.  Pues  ya  no 
aguanto,"  y  la  solt6.  La  pefia  comenz6  &  rodar,  y  el  coyote  se  qued6  mir&nd<^a 
sin  haber  pasado  nada,  y  dijo,  "  Pues  que  con  esta  van  dos  que  me  engafia  el 
conejo,  y  4  las  tres,  si  me  lo  c6mo/' 

Volvid  4  perseguirlo,  hasta  enoontrarlo  en  un  campo  scio,  donde  estaba 
junto  4  un  panal,  y  al  divisar  al  coyote  le  dice,  "  Adi6s,  tio,  tio  Culito  Quemada 
lQa€  andas  hadendo?"  £1  coyote  le  contest6,  "Te  ando  buscando,  porque 
ahora  si  te  voy  4  comer,  porque  ya  me  has  engafiado  muchas  veces." — "No, 
tio,"  le  conte8t6  el  conejo,  "no  fui  yo  qulen  te  ha  engafiado.  Seria  mi  otro 
compafiero,  porque  yo  ya  tengo  tiempo  de  ser  preceptor  de  esta  escuela.  Pues 
si  quieres  ganar  buen  salario,  te  dar6  este  desdno."  El  coyote  acept6  y  despu^s 
de  pedirle  algunas  instrucdones  el  conejito  le  contest6,  "Cuando  no  quieran 
estudiar  estos  muchachos,  les  dir4s  'estudien,'  y  si  no  te  quieren  obedecer,  tome 
esta  varita  y  le  tocar48  al  panal  tres  veces." 

Despu4B  de  haberle  dado  esta  instrucci6n  al  coyote  se  fuL  El  coyote  se 
qued6  desempefiando  su  papel  y  de  cuando  en  cuando  deda,  'estudien,  estudien;' 
y  las  abejas  de  este  panal  no  obedecian.  Entonoes  el  coyote  peg6  al  panal  eegdn 
las  indicadones  dd  conejito  alborotando  las  abejas  que  le  picaron  hasta  re- 
volcarlo. 

El  coyote  ofendido  con  tantas  burlas  que  el  conejo  le  habia  hecho  prometi6 
8^:uirlo  de  nuevo,  hasta  encontrarlo  para  comerlo.  I>espu6s  de  haberlo  buscado 
en  varios  lugares  lo  encontr6  en  la  orilla  de  un  lago.  Al  ver  al  coyote  le  dijo, 
"Adi6s,  tio,  tio  Culito  Quemado.  ^Qu4  andas  hadendo  por  estos  rumbos?" 
El  coyote  le  contestd,  "Ando  en  busca  tuya,  y  ahora  si  te  voy  4  comer,  pues  me 
has  engafiado  mucho,  y  te  voy  4  castigar  tus  faltas."  El  conejito  le  dijo,  "No, 
tio,  no  he  sido  yo  que  te  ha  engafiado.  El  que  te  ha  engafiado  habr4  sido  mi 
compafiero.  Pues  mira,  me  han  regalado  este  grandisimo  queso  para  almorzarme 
hoy.  P^ro  como  tengo  preparadas  otras  cosas  m48  buenas,  si  tu  quieres  oom^- 
telo,  te  lo  regalar4."  El  coyote,  muy  contento,  acept6  el  regalo  que  entonces 
le  hacia.  El  conejo  le  dijo,  "Cuando  ya  tengas  hambre,  te  sumes  en  este  lago 
hasta  Uegar  4  donde  e8t4  d  queso  y  te  lo  comer4s."  El  coyote  le  di6  gradas, 
y  d  conejo  se  fu6. 

Como  la  luna  estaba  en  su  llena,  reflejaba  en  d  agua,  figurando  un  queso.  El 
coyote,  teniendo  ya  hambre,  se  sumi6  en  el  agua  varias  veoes,  y  no  alcanzando  d 
queso,  dijo,  que  ya  lo  habia  vuelto  4  engafiar  d  conejo.  En  efecto,  al  mirar 
para  d  delo  vi6  que  la  luna  estaba  en  su  llena.  Ueno  de  indignad6n  d  coyote 
dijo,  "Ahora  si  me  voy  4  buscar  al  conejo,  y  me  lo  c6mo." 

De8pu4s  de  haber  buscado  muchisimo,  lleg6  4  la  orilla  de  un  rio,  y  vi6  al 
conejo  que  se  meda  por  medio  de  unos  bejucos  en  una  hondura.  Al  ver  al 
coyote  dijo,  "Adi68,  tio,  tio  Culito  Quemado;"  y  le  dice  el  coyote,  "Ahora  si, 
picaro,  te  voy  4  comer,  pues  he  sido  engafiado  por  ti  varias  veces,  y  tu  falta 
merece  castigo/'    El  conejo  le  dijo,  "£Porqu4  me  dice  Vd.  eso,  tio?    No  he 
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sido  yo  quien  te  ha  engadado.  Tal  vez  sean  otros  compaiieros.  Pues  mira, 
ver^s,  que  me  estoy  dando  un  aire  tan  fresco  en  esta  hamaca,  y  si  quieres  re« 
frescarte, — porque  sin  duda  vendr4s  muy  caluroso  y  mientras  refr6scate.*' 
£1  coyote  acept6  la  propuesta,  y  habiendo  ilegado  4  la  hamaca,  el  conejo  se 
trep6  sobre  unas  peiias  donde  dependia  el  bejuco,  y  comenz6  4  morderlo  hasta 
reventario,  y  con  esto  se  oy6  una  detonaci6n  dentro  del  agua  donde  cay6  el 
coyote.  £1  conejo  se  £u6  y  el  coyote  qued6  en  grandes  afiicciones  para  saUr  de 
aquella  hondura.  Una  vez  salido  el  coyote  de  aquella  hondura  dijo,  que  se- 
guiria  al  conejo  hasta  encontrarlo  para  com^rselo. 

Despu^  de  varios  dias  de  andar  el  coyote  en  busca  del  conejo,  lo  vino  k 
encontrar  entre  un  gran  carrizal  y  le  dice,  "  Ahora  sf  te  voy  k  comer,  porque  me 
has  engafiado  mucho,  conejito."  £1  conejo  le  contest6,  "No,  tio;  ^cuando  te 
he  yo  engafiado?  Mira,  de  veras,  que  tengo  que  apadrinar  un  casamiento  y 
quiero  que  tu  toques  la  guitarra.  Pues,  mira,  cuantas  ollas  de  pulque  tengo 
preparadas;  y  si  aceptas,  tuyo  ser4  todo  eso."  £1  conejo  le  pa86  un  totomoztle 
al  coyote,  que  ese  era  la  guitarra,  "  Y  cuando  oigas  la  tronadera  de  cohetes,  me 
tocas  la  guitarra  mas  redo,  pues  voy  k  traer  los  novios  y  luego  vengo  para 
que  sigamos  el  fandanga" 

£1  conejito  al  salir  del  carrizal  encendi6  las  hojas  secas  y  comenz6  un  gran 
quemaz6n.  £1  coyote,  al  oir  la  tronadera  de  los  carrizos  verdes  que  estaban 
quemando,  mks  redo  le  daba  el  totomoztle.  Cuando  sinti6  era  que  la  lumbre 
habia  Ilegado  junto  4  61  y  por  m4s  esfuerzos  que  hizo  para  salir,  nada  pudcv 
lograr  y  tuvo  que  morir  asfinado. 

III.  TALES  FROM  TEHUANTEPEC 
The  following  tales  were  obtained  from  a  young  Tehuano,  Samuel 
Villalobo  in  Tehuantepec,  who  wrote  them  out  in  the  Tehuano  dialect 
of  the  Zapotecan  language.  Since  I  had  not  suffident  time  to  revise 
the  Zapotecan  phonetics,  I  give  here  merely  the  English  translation, 
which  I  obtained  from  another  Tehuano,  Sefior  Anselmo  Cortez. 

I.    JUAN  TIGRE 

A  man  and  his  wife  were  living  on  their  ranch  at  the  outskirts  of  a 
village.  They  had  several  head  of  cattle  which  they  milked  every 
day.  They  used  part  of  the  milk  for  selling,  and  part  for  making 
cheese.  The  wife  was  pious,  almost  a  fanatic,  and  went  to  mass  every 
day  just  before  her  husband  finished  milking;  then  she  took  the  milk 
of  the  first  cows  along  for  sale,  and  fulfilled  her  religious  duties  at  the 
same  time. 

One  Sunday  it  happened  that  she  urged  her  husband  to  go  to  mass. 
After  they  had  agreed  upon  this,  he  went  to  church,  while  she  remained 
behind  to  milk  the  cows. 

Unfortunately,  that  day  one  of  them  did  not  come  to  the  corral, 
and,  as  it  was  getting  late,  the  woman  went  out  to  look  for  her  all  around 
the  corral;  but  instead  of  finding  the  cow  of  which  she  was  in  search, 
she  met  a  tiger;  and  before  she  realized  what  was  happening,  the 
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beast  carried  her  to  his  cave,  where  he  kept  her  locked  up  many  years. 
During  this  time  the  poor  woman  lived  on  raw  meat,  which  the  tiger 
obtained  from  the  herd  of  her  own  husband.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  the  son  of  the  tiger,  who  grew  up, 
strong  and  fierce,  like  his  father,  but  who  had  human  form.  The 
years  passed,  and  the  boy  developed  extraordinary  strength.  There- 
fore he  opened  the  stone  door  of  the  cavern,  which  his  mother  had  not 
been  able  to  move  with  all  the  efforts  she  had  made.  The  mother, 
with  the  tenderness  that  belongs  to  all  of  them,  taught  him  to  speak,  and 
told  him  her  story  as  soon  as  she  thought  that  her  son  understood  her. 

The  boy  asked  her  one  day  if  she  wished  to  leave  her  prison,  and 
said  that  he  could  free  her  by  killing  his  own  father.  The  woman  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  her  son,  although  with  great  fear,  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  suffer  the  consequences  in  case  he  should  not  succeed. 
The  beast  had  gone  out  to  bring  meat  for  his  family.  Then  the  boy, 
who  was  seven  years  old,  searched  for  a  weapon,  and  found  near  the 
cave  a  stout  and  heavy  pole,  with  which  he  prepared  himself  to  murder 
his  father.  The  boy  kept  in  hiding  outside  of  the  enormous  rock 
which  served  as  his  mother's  prison,  when  the  tiger's  terrific  and  wild 
howl  was  heard,  which  terrified  the  poor  woman  inside  the  cave  as 
never  before.  The  wild  beast  came  to  the  door,  and,  when  he  tried 
to  open  it,  he  received  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  which  killed 
him  almost  immediately.  A  second  blow  ended  the  life  of  the  animal, 
who  lay  there,  extending  his  teeth  and  his  daws  for  a  little  while, 
as  though  he  wanted  to  imbed  them  in  the  flesh  of  his  enemy. 

The  boy  and  his  mother  left  the  dark  place  in  which  they  had 
passed  such  sad  days  of  their  existence,  and  travelled  to  the  ranch  of 
the  woman's  husband.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  woman  had  not 
even  a  rag  with  which  to  cover  herself.  While  they  were  walking 
through  the  woods,  she  covered  herself  with  leaves;  but  when  they 
came  near  the  hut,  she  sent  her  son  to  see  the  master,  and  to  ask  him 
for  a  garment  for  his  mother,  who  was  naked.  That  poor  man  was  no 
other  than  her  husband,  who  preserved  as  a  sacred  token  of  remem- 
brance the  dresses  of  his  beloved  wife,  whom  he  believed  to  have^been 
dead  for  many  years. 

The  woman  reached  the  home  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  did  not 
disclose  herself  at  once.  She  only  asked  for  a  room  in  which  she 
and  her  son  might  sleep  several  days.  But  while  these  days  were 
passing,  he  became  convinced  that  she  was  his  wife.  He  questioned 
her  one  day.  "Do  you  remember  Mr.  H.?  You  say  that  you  lived 
here  a  long  time  ago? "^—"Certainly,"  replied  she.  **He  was  a  very 
good  and  true  man."  Then  he  noticed  in  her  face  an  expression  of 
sadness  which  overshadowed  her  soul  and  tortured  her.  He  did  not 
doubt  any  longer,  and  said  to  her,  "You  must  be  my  wife  Maria, 
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whom  I  have  not  forgotten  a  single  moment,  and  whom  I  love  with  all 
my  soul."  Maria  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  said,  "Yes,  I 
am  your  wife;  rather,  I  have  been  your  wife;  for  now,  although  I 
should  like  to  call  myself  so,  I  am  unworthy  of  loving  you.  I  have 
lived  with  a  tiger  that  took  me  from  your  side."  And  she  told  him  all 
the  bitterness  and  sadness  she  had  endured  in  the  dark  abode  of  that 
wild  beast. 

The  couple  lived  united,  and  loving  each  other  more  than  in  the 
first  years  after  their  marriage.  They  agreed  to  take  the  boy  to  be 
baptized;  and  they  called  him  Juan,  and  his  godfather  was  the  priest 
of  the  village.  They  sent  the  boy  to  school ;  but  as  soon  as  his  fellows 
saw  him,  they  made  fun  of  him,  and  called  him  Ladi  ri  guicha  huini 
(Little-Hairy-Body)  or  Juan  Tigre.  And  Juan,  who  had  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  the  tiger,  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist  left  all  those  who  made 
fun  of  him  foolish  for  all  their  lives.  His  parents,  in  order  to  reform 
him,  left  him  with  his  godfather,  the  priest.  He  thought  he  could 
reform  Juan  by  frightening  him-  by  means  of  the  skulls  of  the  dead, 
which,  according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  people,  haunted  the  steeple  of 
the  church.  One  day,  when  Juan  went  up  to  toll  the  bells,  he  saw 
two  skulls,  which  jumped  about  as  though  moved  by  a  mysterious 
power.  Juan  smiled,  threw  them  down  so  that  they  rolled  about,  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  home  after  calling  to  mass,  he  said  to  the  priest, 
"Godfather,  your  servant-girl  is  very  careless;  she  left  on  the  stairs 
of  the  steeple  the  two  calabashes  in  which  she  makes  atole."  The 
priest  was  surprised  at  the  courage  of  the  boy,  and  replied,  saying  that 
he  would  tell  the  girl  to  take  better  care  of  her  things. 

Then  he  sent  him  to  another  town  to  take  a  letter  to  the  priest  there, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  sleep  alone  in  a  hut  which  stood  all 
by  itself  in  the  fields.  Juan  staid  there,  as  he  had  been  told,  continued 
his  way  on  the  following  day,  and  on  his  way  back  he  slept  there 
again.  He  had  hunger,  but  had  no  wood  to  heat  the  food  that  he  was 
carrying.  Juan  said  to  himself,  "Why  is  there  no  wood  or  straw  of 
any  kind  to  make  a  fire,  and  heat  my  supper?  "  At  the  same  moment 
he  heard  a  noise  which  announced  a  falling  body.  They  were  bones 
of  skeletons,  which  Juan  used  as  fuel  to  heat  his  meal.  Undoubtedly 
the  ghosts  (las  penas)  knew  his  courage,  and  said, "  In  the  comer  which 
loolra  southward,  at  a  depth  of  half  a  yard,  you  will  find  a  pot  full  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  for,  on  account  of  this  money,  we  have  been  haunting 
this  spot  for  a  long  time." 

Juan  left  there,  and  directed  his  steps  to  his  godfather,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  reply  to  his  message,  and  explained  to  him  the  place  that  had 
been  indicated  to  him,  and  where  the  money  was.  The  priest  took 
this  wealth  away  in  small  quantities,  so  that  nobody  should  know 
what  he  was  doing. 
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Two  years  passed.  The  father  of  Juan  had  come  to  be  rich,  because 
he  participated  in  the  enormous  wealth  that  his  son  had  found.  He, 
however,  on  account  of  his  instincts,  had  to  look  for  adventures,  and 
make  himself  famous  by  his  deeds  throughout  the  world. 

He  left  his  home,  armed  only  with  a  goodly  iron  pole,  which  he  alone, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  strength,  could  manage.  He  met  a 
ghost  (duende),  a  man  who  carried  enormous  stones,  and  a  very  noted 
person  called  "Big-Finger"  (Dedo  mayor)  because  he  lifted  whatever 
he  liked  with  his  first  finger  and  without  any  effort.  These  three 
wished  to  fight  Juan  Tigre;  but  it  was  impossible  to  vanquish  him, 
and  he  made  them  his  slaves.  They  travelled  about  several  days,  and 
came  to  a  hut  in  the  field  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited.  Notwith- 
standing appearances,  nobody  lived  there. 

The  ghost  staid  there,  and  was  to  prepare  dinner  for  his  fellows  who 
went  out  to  hunt.  Poor  ghost!  He  would  better  have  gone  with  his 
friends!  A  negro,  ugly,  exceedingly  ugly,  came  to  the  hut,  beat  him, 
threw  away  his  dinner,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  at  once,  or  else  he 
would  kill  him.  The  hunters  came  back,  and  the  ghost  explained  to 
them  what  had  happened.  Then  Juan  Tigre,  the  chief,  scolded  him 
severely,  and  ordered  that  on  the  following  day  Big-Finger  should 
stay  at  home.  To  him  and  to  Stone-Carrier  happened  the  same  as 
to  the  ghost. 

Then  Juan  Tigre  said,  "You  all  go  and  hunt,  I  shall  await  the  negro 
and  see  what  he  wants."  Poor  n^;ro!  Better  he  had  not  come! 
Juan  beat  him  so  hard,  that  the  poor  n^^ro  had  to  flee  precipitately, 
leaving  a  line  of  blood  on  the  road,  for  he  had  torn  off  one  of  his  ears. 
When  Juan's  companions  arrived,  he  gave  them  a  good  dinner  to  eat, 
while  they  had  not  been  able  to  provide  a  meal. 

After  dinner  they  followed  the  tracks  of  the  n^^o,  and  noted  that 
in  all  probability  he  had  gone  down  into  a  well.  They  brought 
halters;  and  Juan  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  telling  his 
companions  to  pull  him  up  as  soon  as  he  should  shake  the  rope.  After 
a  few  moments  Juan  shook  the  rope,  and  his  companions  began  to 
pull  up  something  heavy.  They  were  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful 
maiden  tied  in  the  halter.  They  lowered  the  rope  again,  and  pulled  up 
another,  younger  girl.  The  same  happened  a  third  time.  Then  each 
one  of  these  bad  people  said,  "This  one  shall  be  my  wife!"  and  each 
one  took  his  futiure  wife  by  the  arm.  They  left  Juan  in  the  dark  well. 
When  the  chief  saw  that  the  halter  was  not  coming  down  again,  he 
threatened  the  negro  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  howling  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  ear,  with 
death,  if  he  should  not  take  him  out  of  there.  The  n^;ro  said,  "Do 
not  kill  me!  Let  me  live  here!  If  you  wish  for  anything,  bite  my  ear 
which  you  have,  and  you  will  get  your  wish."    Juan  bit  the  ear,  and. 
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to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  himself  out  of  the  well  without  knowing 
how  it  had  happened. 

By  means  of  the  ear  he  also  learned  the  whereabouts  of  his  com- 
panions,  who  thought  Juan  would  die  in  the  well,  and  took  those 
beautiful  maidens  to  the  house  of  the  King,  who  said  that  he  was  their 
father,  and  that  they  had  been  carried  away  by  a  n^^ro  whose  where- 
abouts  could  not  be  discovered. 

The  King  compelled  his  daughters  to  marry  the  bad  persons  who  had 
returned  them  to  their  father.  They  protested,  saying  that  the  person 
who  had  saved  them  was  a  stout,  fierce,  and  ugly  man,  with  whom  each 
of  them  had  left  a  ring.  The  father  insisted  on  his  idea;  and  the  mis- 
erable companions  of  Juan  would  have  triumphed,  if  he  had  not  ap- 
peared on  time  at  the  castle  of  the  Kong  and  shown  the  rings  which  his 
daughters  had  given  him. 

The  King  ordered  the  treacherous  friends  of  Juan  to  be  shot,  and 
said  to  him,  ''You  shall  be  the  master  of  my  daughters.  They  love 
you,  because  you  have  saved  them  from  the  claws  of  the  monster; 
and  as  a  prize  for  your  virtues  and  strength  you  shall  be  my  heir." 

a.  A  RASCAL 

There  was  a  Tehuano  who  one  gay  night  saw  a  light  of  the  kind  whidi 
they  say  produces  money,  and,  thinking  himself  unable  to  visit  the 
light  and  to  mark  the  place  where  he  had  seen  it,  he  put  oS  doing  so, 
intending  to  go  with  one  of  his  friends.  On  the  following  day  he  told 
his  friend  about  what  he  had  seen.  They  went  to  the  place,  marked  it, 
and  agreed  to  meet  that  same  night  with  crowbars,  to  proceed  with  the 
excavation,  and  to  divide  what  they  were  going  to  take  out.  The 
friend  of  the  man  who  had  seen  the  light  went  that  night,  as  agreed 
upon,  but  the  other  one  did  not  go.  Therefore  the  other  one  (Mxxreeded 
alone  to  open  the  ground,  pulled  out  the  money,  and  took  it  to  his 
house  without  telling  the  man  who  had  seen  the  light.  This  one 
also  went  alone  the  following  night  with  the  idea  of  taking  away  the 
hidden  mon^M^  What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  hole  from 
which  his  f^^B  had  taken  the  money!  On  account  of  this,  and 
sure  that  nonry  else  knew  about  it,  he  looked  up  his  friend,  who  had 
already  put  on  new  clothes  and  a  fine  hat.  He  reproached  him,  and 
demand^  one-half  of  the  money  that  he  had  taken  out.  The  other 
<me  said  that  J^  did  not  know  who  had  done  it.  The  former  man  was 
much  annoyed,  and  intended  to  frighten  the  other  one  with  the 
judge,  so  that  he  should  return  the  money. 

When  he  received  the  summons,  he  went  to  a  lawyer  who  was  to 
defend  him.  The  lawyer  advised  him  to  tell  him  the  truth,  so  that 
he  might  save  him.  He  confided  the  truth,  and  said  that  he  had 
found  and  taken  two  thousand  dollars.    The  lawyer  said  that  if  he 
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would  give  him  one-haif  of  that  sum  for  the  work  that  he  would  have 
to  do,  he  would  defend  him.  He  agreed,  and  the  lawyer  instructed 
him,  saying  that  he  was  to  go  to  see  the  judge  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  specified  iii  the  summons,  and  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  mute; 
after  he  had  greeted  the  judge  with  gestures,  he  should  deliver  the 
summons;  and  when  the  judge  should  make  known  to  him  the  claim 
against  him,  he  should  make  with  his  fingers  twice  '*  pis  pis  pis,  pis  pis 
pis; "  and  if  the  judge  should  ask  him  to  act  according  to  the  truth,  he 
should  do  the  same,  so  as  to  tire  him  out. 

He  did  so.  He  went  to  see  the  judge,  greeted  him  with  movements 
of  the  head;  and  when  he  delivered  the  summons,  he  did  everything 
the  lawyer  had  told  him.  The  judge  could  not  do  anything.  He 
got  tired,  and  sent  both  away,  calling  them  fools. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  seen  all  that  happened,  followed  the  man  to 
his  home;  and  when  he  asked  him  about  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
answered  him  the  same  way  with  "pis  pis  pis,  pis  pis  pis."  The 
lawyer  asked  him  to  stop  his  fooling  and  to  bring  one-half  of  the  money 
agreed  upon,  but  he  did  not  obtain  anything.  He  asked  him  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  money,  but  to  no  effect.  When  he  saw  the  man's  evil 
intention  and  rascality,  he  was  disgusted,  and  said,  ''Nobody  is  more 
to  blame  than  myself,  for  I  advised  your  mode  of  defence,''  and 
withdrew;  while  the  other  one  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  of  the  judge, 
and  of  the  one  who  had  discovered  the  money. 

IV.  NOTES  ON  THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  TEPOZTLAN 

The  following  two  fragments  of  tales  were  obtained  frc]u|^Mr.  Vera- 
zaluce,  a  native  of  Tepoztlan.  The  former  one  belongs  t^pe  Rabbit 
cycle  in  Tepoztlan  as  well  as  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  opossum 
takes  the  place  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  puma  that  of  the  coyote. 

I.    PUMA  AND  OPOSSUM  *  ^ 

A  man  had  a  garden  in  which  he  was  raising  tunas  (prickly-pears). 
Two  animals,  the  puma  and  the  opossum,  came  toMteal  fruit;  and 
the  latter  climbed  a  tree  and  began  to  eat.  Puma  asU^Mpn  to  throw 
down  some  fruit  to  him,  and  opossum  complied  wi^Fhis  request. 
Puma,  however,  ate  so  greedily,  that  he  swallowed  the  nmas  with  the 
spines  and  was  almost  choked.  At  that  moment  the  owner  of  the 
garden  was  coming,  and  Opossum  made  his  escape.  Wb|||Pney  found 
Puma,  who  was  still  struggling  with  the  spines,  they  gaWnim  a  sound 
beating. 

At  another  time  Puma  and  Opossum  came  to  a  rock.  Opossum 
said  to  Puma, ''  See !  this  rock  is  moving.  See  how  it  is  cutting  through 
the  clouds!  Hold  on  to  it  while  I  go  to  get  a  meal!"  Puma  saw  the 
clouds  passing  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  believed  that  the  rock 
was  moving.    He  held  on  to  it  while  Opossum  ran  away.    When  he 
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had  staid  away  a  long  time,  Puma  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
rock  was  not  moving  at  all,  but  that  clouds  were  passing  over  it.' 

2,    LION,  COYOTE,  AND  WOOD-CHOPPER 

A  wood-chopper  was  working  in  the  woods.  A  Lion  came  along 
very  hungry,  and  said  to  the  wood-chopper,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing 
to  eat;  so  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  must  eat  you."  The  wood-chopper 
asked  to  be  spared,  but  to  no  avail.  Then  he  said  to  lion,  "Just  let 
me  settle  my  affairs  first,  then  you  may  eat  me.  Meanwhile  put  your 
hands  here  to  hold  the  tree."  Lion  consented,  and  put  his  hands  in 
the  crack  of  the  tree.  Then  the  wood-chopper  knocked  out  the 
wedges,  and  Lion  was  caught.  After  a  while  a  man  came  past,  and 
Lion  prayed  to  be  released.  The  man  did  as  requested.  Then  Lion 
said,  "I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  eat;  so  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I 
must  eat  you."  The  man  begged  for  mercy,  but  Lion  would  not 
listen.  Then  the  man  promised  to  bring  him  his  wife's  chickens,  and 
Lion  finally  accepted.  The  man  went  home  and  demanded  from  his 
wife  her  chickens.  First  she  remonstrated ;  but  since  the  man  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  keep  his  word,  she  finally  said  that  she  would  consent. 
She  went  and  put  her  dogs  into  a  bag,  gave  the  bag  to  her  husband, 
and  said  that  those  were  the  chickens.  The  man  went  back  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  on  his  way  met  Coyote,  who  accompanied  him* 
When  he  came  to  Lionj  he  left  the  bag  there.  Lion  untied  it,  and  the 
dogs  jumped  out  and  chased  away  both  him  and  Coyote. 

V.    COMPARATIVE  NOTES 

The  study  of  the  Mexican  tales  recorded  in  the  present  number, 
and  of  the  New-Mexican  material  published  by  Professor  Aurelio  M. 
E^inosa  in  Vol.  XXIV  of  this  Journal,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Spanish-American  folk-lore  as  well  as  that  of  the  American 
negroes  is  derived  largely  from  Spanish  sources,  and  that  the  influence 
of  SplUiish  folk-lore  upon  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Western  plateaus 
and  plains  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  anal3rsis  of  Western  folk-lore  and  mythology. 

The  animal  tales  collected  in  Mexico  have  a  considerable  distribution 
over  the  American  Continent.  They  have  been  fully  described  from 
Brazil,  and  their  relationship  to  negro  tales  has  repeatedly  been  pointed 
out.*  Later  on  A.  Ernst  recorded  stories  of  the  same  type  in  Venezuela, 
and  others  were  collected  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Lenz  in  Chili.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  material  from  the  Apache,  Cherokee,  Yuchi,  and  other 

>  Evidently  these  are  badly  told  versioiis  of  the  regular  Rabbit  cyde.  A  better 
aooount  of  the  second  story  has  been  given  by  Marden  from  Mezioo  City  (see  Modem 
Longuagg  NoUs,  voL  zi  (1896),  pp.  41-46. 

s  Charles  F.  Hartt,  Amaaonian  Tortoise  Myths  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1875);  Couto  d*  Magal* 
hats,  O  Sahagem  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1876),  pp.  175-281 ;  Herbert  Smith,  Brawil,  the  Amawons, 
and  the  Coast  (New  York,  1879);  Sylvio  Romero,  CotUos  populares  do  Braail  (Lisbon,  1883); 
F.  J.  de  Santa-Anna  Nery,  Polk-Lore  Brisilien  (Paris,  1889). 
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southeastern  tribes,  not  to  mention  more  remotely  related  tales  from 
the  more  northeriy  regions. 

I  will  give  here  a  number  of  tales  of  the  animal  cycle,  more  particu- 
larly Rabbit  tales  recorded  in  America. 

Some  of  the  Coyote  tales  have  been  recorded  from  Mexico  City 
by  C.  C.  Marden;  *  from  the  Tarahumare,  by  Lumholtz.*  The  tale  of 
the  rabbit  and  the  cockroach,  the  hen,  the  dog,  lion  and  hunter, 
occurs  in  identical  form  in  Venezuela.  Ernst  also  records  the  story  of 
the  tar  baby.* 

There  is  also  a  dose  relation  to  the  Araucanian  tales  from  Chili 
recorded  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Lenz.*  The  first  part  of  the  tale  occurs  in 
similar  form  in  Chili  and  in  Venezuela.    Dr.  Lenz  tells  it  as  follows:  — 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Tiger,  and  his  nephew  the  Fox.  The  Fox 
had  a  sister.  Fox  and  Tiger  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  Tiger  set  out  to  kill  the 
Fox,  who  went  to  an  oak-tree,  in  the  shadow  of  which  he  began  to  cut  thongs 
out  of  a  hide.  The  Tiger  saw  him,  and  said,  ''What  are  you  doing  there. 
Fox? "  —  ''I  am  cutting  thongs.  The  whole  world  is  going  to  be  turned 
upside  down,  therefore  I  am  about  to  tie  myself  to  the  trunk  of  this  oak- 
tree:  surely  it  will  not  be  turned  upside  down."  —  "Then  tie  me  to  the  tree 
too,"  said  the  Tiger.  **  All  right,  then  I'll  tie  you  up  first,"  said  the  Fox.  "  Put 
your  arms  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree."  The  Tiger  did  so,  and  the  Fox  tied 
him  firmly  to  the  tree.  "Don't  tie  me  so  fast,"  said  the  Tiger.  When  he 
was  tied  up  well,  the  Fox  took  a  switch  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing. 
"Don't  strike  me  so  hard.  Fox,"  said  the  Tiger.  "Why  did  you  want  to 
kill  me,  bad  Uncle  Tiger?"  replied  the  Fox,  and  almost  killed  him.  Then 
he  left  and  went  to  another  country.' 

The  following  part  of  the  version  from  Chili  corresponds  to  an  episode 
in  the  Mexican  cycle. 

(The  Fox's  enemy  was  in  hiding  near  the  water.)  At  noon  the  Fox  went  to 
the  water,  but  he  was  suspicious.  He  remained  some  distance  away,  and 
shouted,  "My  water  always  speaks  to  me  when  it  wants  me  to  drink. 
I  want  to  drink  of  my  water,"  said  the  Fox.  "When  I  say  so  four  times  to 
my  water,  it  replies,  'Well,  come  and  drink  me!'"  Then  he  shouted  three 
times,  "  I  want  to  drink  of  my  water,"  but  the  water  never  replied.  "  Don't 
it  want  me  to  drink  of  it?  I  want  to  drink  of  you,  water ! "  Then  the  water 
replied,  "Come  and  drink  me."  —  "Oho!"  said  the  Fox,  "water  does  not 
speak,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it,"  and  ran  away. 

Here  the  conversation  between  the  Fox  and  the  water  is  anal(^;ous 
to  our  Pochutla  version,  and  to  the  conversation  between  the  Rabbit 
and  his  hole,  in  New  Mexico.* 

>  Modem  Language  Notes,  vol.  zi  (1896),  pp.  43~4^* 

s  Carl  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico  (New  York,  1902),  voL  i,  p.  306. 

>  A.  Emit,  "Tio  Tigre  und  Tio  Conejo,"  Verhandlungen  der  BerHnsf  GeseUseheifi  far 
AnUtropotogie,  Eihnologie  und  UrgeschidUe,  z888,  vol.  zz.  pp.  375,  277. 

«  Araukaniscke  Mikrchsn  (Valparaiso,  1896),  p.  41. 

*  Compare  the  same  story  from  Venezuela  in  A.  Ernst,  i.  c,  p.  275. 

•  See  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  **  New-Mexican  Spanish  Folk-Lore,"  In  this  Journal, 
vol.  zziv  (Z9zz),  p.  422. 
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In  North  America  we  have,  beside  the  interesting  collection  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Espinosa,  just  referred  to,  a  few  of  the  tales  in 
the  Fox  and  Rabbit  cycle  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache.*  The  incidents  are 
somewhat  different;  but  the  incident  of  Rabbit  teaching  school,  and 
that  of  the  tar  baby,  occur  in  identical  form.  Here  we  have  also  a 
version  of  the  race  between  Frog  and  Antelope.*  The  story  of  the 
race  between  the  Rabbit  and  the  Tortoise  or  some  other  animal,  in 
which  the  slower  animal  wins  by  placing  others  of  his  family  along  the 
race-track,  is  quite  widel  y  distributed  among  other  North  American 
tribes.  Lumholtz  has  it  from  the  Tarahumare  (Frog  and  Coyote); 
Gushing,  from  theZufii  (Gopher  and  the  Runners  of  K'iakime).*  Dr. 
George  A.  Dorscy  has  recorded  it  from  the  Caddo  as  a  race  between 
Coyote  and  Turtle.^  From  the  Cherokee  it  is  known  through  the  col- 
lection of  James  Mooney,*  who  records  the  version  "  How  the  Terrapin 
beat  the  Rabbit."  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey  also  mentions  it  from  the 
Arikara.*  Dr.  Speck  also  mentions  a  version  from  the  Algonquin  of 
the  Western  Great  Lakes,  recorded  by  E.  R.  Young.'  We  find  it  in 
British  Columbia  among  the  Thompson  Indians.* 

The  tar-baby  story  shows  a  similar  distribution.  It  occurs  in  North 
America,  in  a  form  identical  with  the  Mexican  and  American  n^;ro  story, 
among  the  Biloxi,*  Yuchi,**  and  Cherokee.^  Modified  forms,  in  which, 
however,  the  principal  incidents  may  still  be  recognized,  are  found  in 
California  among  theYana"  and  Shasta,"  inOr^non  among  theTakelma.^ 

Turning  to  the  American  negro  tales,  the  analogies  are  obvious. 

>  Fnhk  RuskU,  "Myths  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches."  Journal  cf  American  Folk-Lort, 
▼ol.  si  (189S),  pp.  267-268. 

t  pllBjEarleGocklard/^icariUa  Apache  Teste."  iifOlroAo^ 
Mus^mm  cf  Natmal  Hislory,  voL  vUi  (19x1).  p.  237. 

*  Frank  Hamflton  Gushing.  ZuMi  Potk-TaUs  (New  York.  1901),  p.  277. 
«  TradUicns  cfUu  Caddo  (Carnegie  Institution,  1905),  p.  Z04. 

*  James  Mooney.  "Mjrths  ci  the  Cherokee,'*  ic^  Annual  Rgpori  cf  Sk4  Bureau  cf 
AmeHcan  Ethmohiy,  pp.  271-273. 

*  Tradiiious  of  the  Arikara  (Carnegie  Institution),  p.  Z43« 
'  Alffmquin  Indian  TaUs,  p.  246. 

*  James  Teit.  "Mytliok>gy  of  the  Thompson  Indians,"  Publications  cf  tlu  Jcsup  North 
PaciJU  Expedition,  vol.  viii,  p.  39$* 

*  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Journal  cf  American  Potk-Lorc,  vol.  vi  (1893).  p.  48. 

»  Frank  G.  Speck.  "Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  Indians,"  Uniwersity  cf  Ptnnsyha$Ua, 
Anthropological  Publications  cf  tha  University  Museum,  vol.  i  (Philadelphia.  I909)> 
pp.  isa-153. 

u  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee."  iQlh  Annual  Report  cf  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp. 
270,  450.  Perhaps  also  Yuchi  (see  Frank  G.  Speck.  "Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  Indians," 
Uniwersity  cf  Pennsylwania,  Anthrop.  PuH,  cf  the  Uniwersity  Museum,  vcL  i,  p.  141). 

»  Edward  Sapir.  "Yana  Tests."  UniwersUy  qf  California  Publications  in  American 
Archactogy  and  Ethnology,  vot  is  (1910),  p.  227.     Collected  by  Roland  B.  Dison. 

>*  Roland  B.  Dison.  "Shasta  Mjrths."  Journal  pf  American  Poth-Lore,  vol.  ssiii.  p.  34. 

M  Edward  Sapir.  "Takelma  Teste,"  Anthropological  Publications,  Uniwersity  cf  Penn^ 
syhania,  vol.  ii,  p.  87. 
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The  tar-baby  story  has  been  recorded  from  the  n^^roes  of  many  parts 
of  America.*  The  North  American  n^;ro  version  generally  ends  with 
the  episode  of  the  escape  of  the  Rabbit,  who  is  thrown  into  the  brier- 
bushes  or  into  the  grass  because  he  pretends  that  this  will  kill  him; 
but  the  characteristic  exchange  of  places  is  also  known,  some  other 
animal  being  enticed  to  creep  into  the  bag  or  trap  in  which  the  Rabbit 
has  been  caught.^  In  the  Bahama  version,  Rabbit  maintains,  as  in 
Pochutla,  that  he  is  to  marry  the  Queen's  daughter.  The  answering 
house'  and  the  taking  of  the  moon  out  of  the  pond^  are  familiar 
episodes  in  the  American  negro  cycle.  Holding  up  the  rock  has  its 
analogue  in  Grinny-Granny  Wolf,*  and  the  good  deed  repaid  by  an 
evil  one  in  the  escape  of  Rabbit  from  Wolf.*  The  Bear  tied  to  the 
tree  ^  is  a  parallel  to  the  Chili  and  Venezuela  stories  mentioned  before, 
and  the  swing  across  the  brook  *  may  correspond  to  the  swing  in  the 
Pochutla  version. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  problem  is  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  Indian  and  American  Rabbit  tales  to  African  and  European 
folk-lore. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important  that  wherever  the  Rabbit 
tales  appear  fully  developed,  European  folk-lore  material  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  is  certainly  true  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  not  only  tales  of  European  origin  are 
common,  but  where  also  riddles,  songs,  and  music  are  all  of  European 
origin.  In  n^;ro  folk-lore  the  animal  tale  apparently  preponderates, 
probably  because  the  Uncle  Remus  books  have  given  particular 
prominence  to  this  class  of  tales.  The  collections  of  Professor  Fortier 
from  Lx>uisiana,  of  Professor  Charles  L.  Edwards  from  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  of  Charles  C.  Jones  from  Georgia,  show  clearly,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  European  fairy-tales  are  also  present  in  the 
lore  of  the  American  negroea.  The  general  impression  given  is, 
therefore,  that  the  Rabbit  cycle  and  other  European  folk-lore  of  a 
certain  type  belong  historically  together. 

s  See.  for  instance,  Alc^  Fortier,  "Louisiana  Folk-Tales,"  Memoirs  of  the  American 
•Pdh-Lore  Society,  vol.  ii  (1895),  P*  Z05;  Charles  L.  Edwards,  "  Bahama  Songs  and  Stories." 
Ibid,,  vol.  iii  (1895),  P*  73:  Charles  C.  Jones.  Negro  Myths  (Boston.  1888),  p.  7  (coast  of 
Georgia);  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings  (New  York.  x88i). 
pp.  23,  39;  from  Indian  tribes  in  identical  form,  see  notes  9-zx,  p.  349. 

s  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Nights  with  Unde  Remus  (Boston,  1889).  pp.  187-188;  Charles 
L.  Edwards.  /.  c„  p.  63. 

*  Bahama  Islands.  Edwards,  L  c„  p.  142;  see  also  before,  version  from  Chili. 
«  Harris.  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  pp.  106-108. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  326. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  284  et  seq.;  see  also  African  version  in  Heli  ChatHain.  "Folk-Tales  of 
Angola."  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folh-Lore  Society,  voL  i  (1894).  p.  157. 

^  Harris.  Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends,  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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It  can  be  shown  that  many  of  the  tales  current  in  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  in  western  North  America  have  their  prototypes  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  although  they  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
A  few  European  parallels  of  American  tales  recorded  by  Professor 
E^pinosa,  and  of  those  contained  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
may  be  pointed  out  here. 

Professor  Espinosa's  tale,  **  'L  Adivinador"  (p.  415),  is  almost 
identical  with  S.  Lie.  Francisco  Belmar's  "Juan  Ceniza,"  ^  and  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  German  "Doktor  Allwissend,"  which  is  also  found 
among  the  American  negroes.* 

"Juan  Tigre,"  from  Tehuantepec,  is  a  version  of  Professor  Espinosa's 
"Juan  sin  Miedo"  (p.  428)  and  "Juan  del  Oso"  (p.  437),  for  which  he 
gives  the  parallels  recorded  by  E.  Cosquin  in  Romania,  vol.  v,  pp.  83-87, 
and  vol.  x,  pp.  561-563.  Quite  similar  to  this  is  the  Chontal  "Catorze 
Fuerzas"  recorded  by  S.  Francisco  Belmar.*  Professor  Lenz  has 
recorded  a  version  from  Chili.* 

Other  North  American  versions  will  be  discussed  later  on  (p.  254). 

The  Tehuantepec  story  "A  Rascal"  is  a  version  of  "Maistre  Pierre 
Pathelin."  » 

**Los  Muertoe,"  from  Pochutla,  has  been  recorded  in  a  very  similar 
form  in  Spain  by  L.  Giner  Arivau,  under  the  title  "La  Procesion  de 
Almas  en  Pena."  • 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  from  Pochutla  is  the  one  entitled 
"  Dios."  It  is  clearly  of  European  origin,^  but  the  end  may  be  in  part 
a  description  of  the  Mexican  joiuney  to  the  lower  world,*  in  which 
the  soul  has  to  pass  between  two  mountains  that  strike  each  other, 
past  a  serpent  guarding  the  trail,  past  the  green  lizard,  eight  deserts, 
eight  hills,  the  wind  of  the  knives,  and  a  river  which  has  to  be  crossed 
on  the  backs  of  the  dogs  of  the  dead. 

In  a  Tagalog  tale,'  however,  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Pochutla  version. 

>  Estudio  de  El  Chontal  (Oaxaca,  1900),  pp.  58  ei  seq. 

s  Compare  "  Ein  Vi£  Tombi  Malin/'  Alc^  Fortier,  Louisiana  Fotk-TaUs,  p.  i  z6;  Charles 
C  Jones,  Negro  Myths,  p.  68;  and  p.  384  of  this  number. 

*  L,c.,  pp.  50  et  seq.  Compare  the  Portuguese  "  O  homen  da  espada  de  vinte  quintaes." 
in  F.  Adolpho  Coelho,  Contos  Populares  Portngueus  (Lisbon,  1879)*  P*  5z- 

^  "Estudios  Araucanos,"  vii,  pp.  261  et  seq.,  in  Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile, 
voL  xdv. 

*  Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  "Some  Analogues  of  Maistre  Pierre  Pathelin,*'  Journal  cf 
American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  zzii  (1909),  pp.  395  et  seq. 

*  "Folk-Lore  de  Proaza,"  in  BiUioteca  de  las  tradidones  populares,  voL  viii.  p.  X19, 
'  Compare  "Tapalapautau"  in  E.  Cosquin,  "Contes  populaires  Lorrains,"  Romania 

vol.  V,  pp.  333-336,  also  vol.  vii,  p.  57i.  and  vol.  ix,  p.  381;  "The  Adventures  of  Juan,'* 
in  Fletcher  Gardner,  "Tagalog  Folk-Tales"  (Philippine  ltiizxA%),  Journal  of  American  Fotk" 
Lore,  vol.  zz  (1907)*  p.  106. 

*  Bernardino  de  Sahagun.  Historia  general  de  las  cosas  de  Nueea  EspaHa  (Mezloo. 
1829),  voL  i,  p.  363. 
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(The  child  and  Jesus)  journeyed  on;  and  on  one  side  were  bush  pastures 
filled  with  poor  cattle;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  were  pastures 
dry  and  bare,  where  the  cattle  were  very  fat  The  child  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery.  The  Lord  answered  him,  **  Hush,  child !  These 
lean  cattle  in  the  rich  pastures  are  the  souls  of  sinners,  while  those  fat  cattle 
on  dry  and  sunburnt  ground  are  the  souls  of  sinless  ones." 

After  a  while  they  crossed  a  river,  one  part  of  which  was  ruby-red,  and 
the  other  spotless  white.  "Friend,  what  is  this?"  asked  the  boy.  "Hush, 
child!  the  red  is  the  blood  of  your  mother,  whose  life  was  given  for  yours; 
and  the  white  is  the  milk  which  she  desired  to  give  you,  her  child." 

This  suggests  a  partially  Spanish  origin  of  the  journey  to  the  dead. 

"Los  carboneros"  b  an  imperfect  account  of  the  well-known  Old- 
World  tale  of  the  robber's  cave,  also  common  in  Spanish  folk-lore. 

The  accumulative  story  of  the  "  Zancudo  "  is  also  quite  interesting. 
Dr.  Lenz*  tells  a  variant  of  this  tale,  an  abstract  of  which  follows. 

The  Frost  was  asked,  "Why  did  you  kill  the  Chitchihuen  (a  parrot)?"— 
"Why  should  I  not  do  so,  for  the  sun  melts  me?" —  "Why  do  you  melt  the 
frost.  Sun?" —  "Why  should  I  not  do  so,  for  the  cloud  covers  me?"  The 
tale  continues,  "for  the  wind  drives  me,  for  the  adobe  hut  of  the  white  man 
obstructs  me,  for  the  rat  makes  holes  in  me,  for  the  cat  eats  me,  for  the  dog 
worries  me,  for  the  stick  beats  me,  for  the  fire  bums  me,  for  the  water  ex- 
tinguishes me,  for  the  cattle  drinks  me,  for  the  knife  kills  me,  for  the  smith 
makes  me,  for  the  Lord  makes  me." 

In  **La  averiguaci6n  de  la  tenca,"  recorded  by  Lenz,*  the  thrush 
steals  a  grain  of  wheat  from  an  old  woman,  who  wishes  that  the  frost 
shall  break  his  leg;  and  the  order  is»  frost,  sun,  cloud,  wind,  wall, 
mouse,  cat,  dog,  stick,  fire,  water,  ox,  man,  God. 

The  same  elements  are  combined  in  a  different  order  in  a  version 
published  by  Dr.  Robert  Lehmann-Nitsche.* 

There  were  a  dog  and  a  rat.  The  rat  was  asked,  "Why  do  you  gnaw 
through  the  house  of  the  Christian  (i.  e.,  through  the  adobe  house)?"  — 
"  Because  the  cat  kills  me."  The  tale  continues  with  stick,  fire,  water,  ox, 
knife.  Then  follows,  "  Because  the  stone  whets  me,  because  the  sun  heats 
me,  because  the  cloud  covers  me,  because  the  wind  drives  me,  because  the 
rain  falls,  because  God  ordains  it." 

The  European  origin  of  this  paiticular  version  is  proved  by  the 
Portuguese  story  "A  formiga  e  a  neve."  *    Here  the  sequence  is  ant, 

1  Araukaniscke  MUrchen  (Valparaiso,  1896),  p.  44. 

*  In  W.  Victor.  Phonetische  Studien,  vol.  vi  (1893),  pp.  295  d  seq.,  reprinted  in  "Es- 
tudioe  Araucanoe,"  vi,  Anales  de  la  Uniwersidad  de  Chile,  voL  zciv,  p.  too,  where  the 
Araucanian  original  is  also  given. 

*  "Europftische  M&rchen  unter  den  argentiniachen  Araukanem,*'  IntemaHonaUr 
Amerikanisten  Kongress,  XIV  (Stuttgart,  1904).  p.  688. 

*  F.  Adolpho  Coelho,  Cantos  popuUres  (Lisbon.  1879),  PP-  5-7*  See  also  "A  Roman- 
seira  do  Macaco,*'  Ihid,,  pp.  9-10,  and  Preface,  p.  viL 
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snow,  sun,  wall,  mouse,  cat,  dog,  stick,  fire,  water,  ox,  butcher, 
death.  The  reference  to  God  is  missing.  A  similar  order  occurs  in 
the  Panchatantra.^  It  is  sun,  cloud,  wind,  mountain,  mouse.  Further 
paralleb  have  been  discussed  by  E.  Cosquin  and  W.  W.  Newell.' 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  origin  of  these  European  tales,  it 
seems  of  interest  to  consider  the  folk-lore  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  have  come  under  strong  Spanish  influence.  I  have  examined 
from  this  point  of  view  some  folk-lore  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 
it  seems  to  my  mind  most  important  that  many  of  the  elements  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  folk-lore  of  Central  and  South  America 
occur  there  also  in  the  same  form.  Incidentally  one  Philippine  tale 
which  has  its  parallel  in  Pochutla  has  been  mentioned  (p.  251).  The 
tar-baby  story  has  been  collected  among  the  Visayan,  who  have  also 
the  tale  of  the  race  between  Snail  and  Deer,*  and  the  story  of  the  ex- 
change of  a  person  imprisoned  in  a  cage  who  tells  his  dupe  that  he  is 
to  marry  the  king's  daughter  and  does  not  want  to  do  so.^  We  have 
also  the  story  of  the  escape  of  the  turtle  from  the  monkey,  collected 
among  the  Tagalog  and  Visayans,  the  turtle  asking  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water  and  not  to  be  burned  or  ground  to  pieces.* 

I  think  these  data  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  theory  that  these 
conmion  elements  of  Philippine  and  American  folk-lore  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  probably  Spanish.* 

In  an  interesting  examination  of  the  American  n^;ro  tales,  Professor 
A.  Gerber  has  readied  the  conclusion  that  the  tales  are  essentially  of 
African  origin.'  I  believe  his  point  is  well  taken,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  American 
negro  tales  occur  also  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Nevertheless  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  group  of  American  tales  shows  a  peculiar  dif- 
ference in  style,  when  compared  to  the  genuine  Central  African 
tales,  that  does  not  seem  to  me  wholly  explained  by  the  different  mode 
of  life  of  the  American  n^;roes.  The  African  elements  in  the  American 
negro  stories  seem  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  animal  stories. 

When  considering  the  origin  of  the  animal  tales  in  America,  we  must 

>  Tbeodor  Benfey,  PanischMianira  (Ldpdg.  1859),  pp.  264-266. 

*  "The  Pa8K>ver  Song  of  the  Kid,*'  JottnuU  cf  American  Polh-Lore,  vol.  xviii  (ipos), 
pp.  44-45*  It  teems  to  me  quite  potsibk  that  the  readiness  with  which  the  Zufii  Indians 
adopted  Cushing's  accumulative  tale,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  or  a  similar  tale  among 
them.    See  Gushing,  Zm#»  Pcih-TaUs,  p.  411. 

•  W.  H.  MiUington  and  Burton  L.  Mazfield.  "Visayan  Folk-Tales,"  Journal  pf 
American  Pcth'Lore,  vol.  zz  (i907)t  pp.  31  z*  3X5- 

«  W.  H.  MilUngton  and  Burton  L.  MaxSeld,  "Pusong  and  Tabloc-Laui."  Ihid,,  p.  zo8. 

•  Clara  Kern  Bayliss.  "PhUippine  Folk-Tales,*'  Ibid,,  vol.  nd  (190S),  p.  47;  MiUington 
and  Mazfield,  "Visayan  Folk-Tales,"  Ibid,,  voL  zz  (1907).  p.  3x6. 

*  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Spanish  trade  between  Mezico  and  the  Philippines  brought 
about  any  considerable  importation  of  Mezican  elements. 

'  "Unde  Remus  traced  to  the  Old  World,"  Journal  of  American  Pcik^Lore,  vol.  vi 
(1893).  pp.  245  ^  seq. 
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bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  negro  tribes  that  have  contributed  to 
our  slave  population  had  for  about  four  hundred  years  been  under 
Portuguese  influence.  How  deeply  Portuguese  elements  have  entered 
into  the  folk-tales  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  seen,  for  instance, 
from  the  collection  published  by  Heli  Chatelain.^  This  late  influence 
does  not  seem,  however,  sufficient  to  explain  the  fundamental  simi- 
larity of  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  animal  tales.  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  African, 
European,  and  Asiatic  fable  (excepting  that  of  the  extreme  north), 
as  compared  to  the  American  fable,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
moralizing  form,  which  is  prominent  in  African  tales,  and  has  come  to 
be  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  literary  form  of  the  fable. 
Only  in  the  animal  epic  the  purely  anecdotal  tales  survive  in  great 
numbers.  In  aboriginal  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moralizing 
element  is  practically  absent,  and  the  animal  tale  is  essentially  anec- 
dotal or  etiological, — a  type  which  is  not  by  any  means  absent  in  Africa, 
but  is  always  accompanied  by  the  moralizing  fable.  On  account 
of  the  similarity  of  both  contents  and  form,  we  must  assume  an  old 
genetic  relationship  between  the  folk-lore  materials  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  the  Sudan,  recent  additions  to  the  older  lore  may  have  been 
made,  that  take  their  origin  in  Mediterranean  sources,  and  were  carried 
to  South  Africa  after  the  Portuguese  conquest.  Thus  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  improbable  that  those  particular  elements  of  the  Rabbit 
tales  which  are  common  to  large  parts  of  South  America  and  of  Central 
America,  reaching  at  least  as  far  north  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  differing  in  their  composition  from  the  Central  African  tales,  are 
essentially  of  European  origin. 

It  is  also  important  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  elements  upon  the 
folk-lore  of  the  North-American  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  that  very 
strong  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  much  of 
the  peculiar  folk-lore  of  the  Western  plateaus  and  certain  cultural  ele- 
ments in  California  are  due  to  Spanish  sources. 

The  most  convincing  story  is  that  of  "John  the  Bear,"  which  has 
been  discussed  before,  and  which  has  a  most  remarkable  distribution 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West. ,  Robert  H.  Lowie  gives  a  version 
collected  among  the  Shoshone  of  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  which  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  French  and  Spanish  "John  the  Bear."  •  Even 
the  event  of  his  going  to  school  occurs  here. 

The  story  begins  with  the  killing  of  the  bear  by  the  boy.  In  school  the 
children  make  fun  of  his  long  nose,  and  he  kills  them  with  a  heavy  iron  rod. 

1  "Folk-Tales  of  Angola***  Memoirs  cf  the  American  Polk-Lore  Society,  voL  i  (Boetont 

1894).  ^ 

*  '*The  Northern  Shoshone,"  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  298. 
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Then  he  meets  Earth-Transpoaer,  Rock-Mover,  Pine-Transplanter.  When 
one  of  these  cooks  the  meal,  Iron-Head-Man  takes  the  food.  The  Bear's 
son  cuts  off  the  head  of  this  monster,  and  the  head  jumps  into  a  hole.  The 
men  are  let  down  one  after  another  by  means  of  a  rope  which  has  a  bell 
attached  to  it,  but  all  are  scared,  and  signal,  by  ringing  the  bell,  to  be 
pulled  up  again,  except  the  Bear's  son,  who  down  below  kills  three  men 
and  takes  their  wives,  whom  his  companions  pull  up.  The  companions 
run  away  with  the  wives,  and  Bear's  son  pursues  them  on  an  eagle's  back, 
feeding  the  bird  with  three  sheep  and  his  own  flesh,  without,  however, 
reaching  them. 

An  Assiniboine  story,  *'The  Underground  Journey,"  belongs  here.* 

A  woman  abducted  by  a  bear  gives  birth  to  a  boy.  The  den  is  closed  by 
a  heavy  stone,  which  the  boy,  Plenty-of-Hair,«  removes.  Mother  and  son 
escape  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians.  The  boy  quarrels  with  other  boys,  and 
kills  several  of  them.  He  sets  out  to  travel,  and  makes  friends  with  Wood- 
Twister  and  Timber-Hauler.  They  live  together,  and  one  of  the  three 
stays  at  home,  while  the  others  go  hunting.  When  Wood-Twister  and 
Timber-Hauler  stay  at  home,  they  are  killed  by  an  ogre,  but  revived  by 
Plenty-of-Hair,  who  on  the  third  day  kills  the  ogre.  The  three  men  con- 
tinue their  travels.  A  chief  offers  his  three  daughters  to  any  one  who 
will  rescue  them  from  an  underground  place  where  they  are  held  captive. 
Plenty-of-Hair  descends  in  a  box  lowered  by  his  friends,  kills  animal  and 
cannibal  guardians  of  the  girls,  and  receives  tokens  from  them.  They  are 
hoisted  up  by  his  companions;  but  when  he'  himself  is  to  be  raised,  they 
cut  the  rope.  He  is  rescued  on  an  eagle's  back,  feeds  the  bird  with  moose 
and  with  his  own  flesh,  and  arrives  when  his  four  friends  are  about  to 
marry  the  girls.     He  proves  his  identity  by  the  tokens. 

Dr.  Lewie  also  records  two  other  fragmentary  versions  from  the 
Assiniboine  (pp.  149,  191),  and  mentions  a  European  analogue.' 

Quite  dear  is  also  the  relationship  between  the  Snanaz  stories  of 
the  Thompson  Indians  and  Shuswap  and  the  tale  in  question.  The 
closest  parallel  is  the  version  obtained  by  Mr.  James  Teit  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  canyon  of  Eraser  River  in  British  Columbia.^ 

Grisly-Bear  takes  a  pregnant  woman  to  his  house,  the  doors  of  which 
open  only  at  the  command  of  the  Bear.  The  woman  bears  a  boy,  who  learns 
the  secret  of  opening  the  doors,  and  escapes  with  his  mother.  He  finds 
his  father  an  old  man,  and  goes  with  him  to  look  for  work.  He  is  told  to 
dear  a  field,  which  he  does  with  an  immense  axe  made  for  the  purpose. 
Then  he  sets  out  alone,  and  meets  several  men  who  are  half-bears,  and  who 
join  him.  They  are  employed  together,  and  one  of  them  stays  at  home  to 
cook  for  the  others.  An  old  gray-bearded  man  beats  the  cook  until  at  last 
the  boy  himself  nearly  kills  the  man.    They  follow  his  tracks,  and  find  in 

1  Robert  H.  Lowie. "  The  Assiniboiiie."  Anikropologkal  Papers  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  Iv  (1909).  pp.  147  et  seq,,  246. 

s  Note  the  identity  of  this  name  and  of  Little-Hairy-Body  in  Tefauantepec 

*  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Grieckiscke  und  albanesiscke  MArehau  (Leipzig,  1864),  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 

«  "Mythok>gy  of  the  Thompson  Indians,"  PublicaiioHs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
ExpediHon  (Leyden,  ipxa).  vol.  viii,  pp.  392  el  seq, 
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his  house  three  boxes,  —  one  filled  with  gold,  one  with  silver,  one  with 
bank-notes,  which  he  distributes  among  his  friends. 

The  Snanaz  story  of  the  Shuswap  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  snaring  of  the  wind  (the  parallel  of  the  snaring  of  the  sun  of  the 
Plains)  and  of  the  end  of  the  story  of  "John  the  Bear."  Here^  the 
story  opens  with  the  snaring  of  the  wind  and  proofs  of  the  magical 
powers  of  Snanaz.     Then  follows  the  European  tale. 

The  youngest  of  four  brothers  is  ugly  and  stupid.  When  the  people  are  in 
trouble,  he  snares  the  wind,  catches  swans  by  means  of  magic,  and  obtains  fish 
after  all  others  have  failed.  A  thief  steals  his  father's  potatoes.  The  elder 
brothers  watch,  but  fall  asleep.  The  youngest  one  leans  against  a  loose  pole, 
so  that  when  he  falls  asleep,  the  pole  topples  over.  He  detects  the  winged 
black  thief,  whom  he  hits  with  a  bullet.  The  thief  escapes  into  a  deep  chasm, 
into  which  Snanaz  is  lowered  by  his  brothers.  He  tugs  at  the  rope,  is  pulled 
up,  and  tells  them  that  the  hole  is  very  dangerous.  In  a  lodge  down  below 
he  finds  the  thief,  who  directs  him  to  the  chief,  who  has  two  nieces.  In 
return  for  services  to  the  chief  he  receives  the  two  girls  and  a  box.  When 
he  arrives  at  the  hole,  he  puts  the  girls  into  the  box,  and  they  are  hauled  up. 
Finally  he  himself  climbs  into  the  box,  is  hauled  up,  but  his  brothers  cut  the 
rope  and  take  the  girls  to  be  their  wives.  The  chief  below  gives  Snanaz 
a  drawing  on  birch-bark,  which  is  transformed  into  a  horse,  on  which  he 
rides  out  of  the  hole  along  a  knife-edge.  Then  the  chief  makes  him  ride 
through  a  small  ring  with  a  needle  in  the  centre.  Finally  he  shows  these 
feats,  and  is  recognized  by  the  girls  as  their  husband. 

Related  to  this  cycle  is  also  the  Shuswap  story  of  the  gambler's 
son  and  Redcap.' 

Redcap  gambles,  and  wins  all  of  his  opponent's  property.  Finally  Redcap 
loses  his  freedom,  but  disappears  underground  with  all  his  gains.  The  boy 
searches  for  him,  and  is  directed  by  various  persons  until  he  reaches  Old-Man 
Eagle,  who  carries  him  up.  In  order  to  keep  up  Eagle's  strength,  he  feeds  him 
from  four  deer-hoofs.  Finally  he  reaches  the  diief 's  house,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  lake.  He  takes  the  garters  of  the  bathing  daughters  of  the  chief,  and  is 
then  subjected  to  tests  by  the  old  chief. 

A  little  closer  is  the  relation  of  the  story  of  Alamer*  to  the  cycle 
of  "John  the  Bear." 

A  father  orders  his  stupid  son  to  be  killed;  but  the  father's  servants  take  pity 
on  him,  and  bring  him  a  wolf's  heart  instead  of  that  of  the  boy.  The  boy  frees 
a  girl  (Andromeda  type).  He  visits  another  chief,  whose  nieces  are  stolen  by  a 
red-haired  chief  beyond  a  lake.  The  boy  goes  there,  speaks  to  the  girls  secretly, 
and  takes  them  away  in  a  self -moving  canoe.  He  meets  other  people  in  a  canoe. 
The  girls  become  suspicious,  and  give  the  boy  tokens.  The  people  throw  magic 
sleep  on  the  boy,  take  away  the  girls,  and  claim  them  from  their  uncle.  Owing  to 
magic  influence,  the  boy  forgets  his  supernatural  helper  (instead  of  the  true 
bride,  as  in  most  tales),  who  in  the  end  appears  to  him  and  takes  him  across  the 
lake,  swimming.  The  chief  has  put  off  the  claimants,  and  the  boy  marries  the 
girls. 

^  Teit,  "The  Shuswap.*'  PubUcaiians  cf  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  ExpediUon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  704  €i  seq, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  727.  •  /Wrf.,  p.  729. 
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Another  version  of  this  story,  evidently  derived  from  the  Shuswap 
and  Thompson  versions,  is  found  among  the  Chilcotin  Indians  of 
British  Columbia.^ 

Here  the  women  are  not  found  underground,  but  were  the  boy's  wives  before 
his  descent.  The  thief  is  the  ghost  of  the  t>oy's  brother.  Underground  the 
boy  reaches  a  village,  and  suspects  that  a  chicken  had  stolen  the  property,  but 
18  unable  to  prove  it.  He  stays  away  so  long,  that  his  wives  are  to  be  married 
again;  but  their  claimants  are  to  prove  their  ability  by  riding  against  a  spear 
which  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  in  the  ground.  The  boy  accomplishes  this 
feat  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Shuswap  version  mentioned  before. 

Among  the  North  Thompson  Shuswap, '  Snanaz  is  identified  with 
the  hero  of  the  seven-heads  story,  which  is  widely  spread  over  the 
Plains. 

Among  the  Thompson  Indians'  a  version  is  current  which  also 
begins  with  the  snaring  of  the  wind.  Then  the  boy  dreams  of  the 
girl  to  whom  Coyote  takes  him.  He  feeds  Coyote  on  the  way  so  as 
to  increase  his  speed.  He  escapes  with  the  girl,  but  is  thrown  by  his 
own  mother  into  a  chasm,  from  which  he  is  rescued  by  Coyote,  who 
pulls  him  out  by  means  of  his  tail. 
*  Among  the  Micmac*  we  find  part  of  the  story. 

Three  brothers  live  alone,  and  one  remains  at  home  and  does  the  cooking. 
A  dwarf  comes,  asks  for  food,  and  eats  all  that  has  been  cooked.  Finally  the 
eldest  remains,  refuses  food  to  the  dwarf,  and  wrestles  with  him,  until  the  dwarf 
runs  away.  The  man  pursues  him,  and  throws  a  sharp  iron  weapon  through 
the  dwarf's  body  when  he  is  in  front  of  a  precipice.  Tlie  dwarf  disappears  in 
the  rock,  and  returns  the  next  day  with  the  iron  in  his  body.  He  asks  to 
be  relieved  of  it,  and  promises  in  return  beautiful  wives.  He  cures  himself, 
leads  the  three  brothers  to  a  cave  on  top  of  a  high  cliff  around  which  small  women 
are  seated.  The  men  choose  three  of  them,  take  them  home,  but  when  they 
return  from  hunting  the  women  have  escaped. 

A  remotely  related  tale  is  told  by  the  Ponca,'  the  only  common 
incidents  being  the  adventures  of  a  man  let  down  into  a  chasm  to 
secure  the  body  of  a  hunter  under  the  promise  that  he  is  to  marry  the 
chief's  daughter.  He  is  left  below,  obtains  supernatural  powers,  and 
finally  returns  and  marries  the  girl. 

A  comparison  of  this  material  with  the  detailed  discussion  of  the 
tale  of  "John  the  Bear,"  by  Friedrich  Panzer,*  who  gives  two  hundred 

>  Livingston  Farrand,  "  Traditions  of  the  Chiicotin  Indians/'  Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacijic  Expedition,  vol.  ii,  p.  42. 
«  Tdt,  "The  Shuswap."  Ibid,,  vol  ii,  p.  753- 

*  Tdt.  "Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians."  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk' 
Lore  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  87. 

«  Rev.  Silas  Tertius  Rand.  Legends  of  the  Micmacs  (1894).  p.  431. 

*  James  Owen  Doraey,  "The  Cegiha  Language."  Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi.  p.  353. 

*  Friedrich  Panzer.  Studien  tur  germanischen  Sagengeschichte,  I.  Beowulf  (Munidi, 
1910). 
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and  twenty-one  versions  of  the  tale,  shows  clearly  that  the  versions 
recorded  in  America  belong  to  different  types,  all  of  which  are  known 
in  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  forms  are  those  from  Tehuan- 
tepec,  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  Thompson  River  versions,  the  Shoshone, 
and  Assiniboine  versions.  All  of  these  contain  clearly  the  formula  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero  (Panzer's  introductory  formula  A).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Shuswap,  Chilcotin,  and  Micmac  stories  begin  with 
the  theft,  according  to  Panzer's  introductory  formula  B;  and  both  of 
his  forms — the  theft  which  occurs  in  the  house  (Micmac),  and  the 
theft  in  the  garden  (Shuswap)  —  are  found  here.  A  further  com- 
parison of  the  tales  with  the  material  preseqted  by  Panzer  also 
shows  ^^eement  in  a  great  many  details  with  various  types  of  Euro- 
pean versions.  Thus  the  bells  which  in  Lx>wie's  versions  are  tied 
to  the  rope  by  means  of  which  the  man  descends  into  the  hole  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  a  considerable  number  of  European  versions.* 
The  feeding  of  the  bird  that  takes  away  the  man,  first  with  meat 
which  is  carried  along,  then  with  flesh  from  his  own  body,  is  also 
characteristic  of  quite  a  number  of  versions.^  On  account  of  these 
close  analogies  between  the  tales  recorded  among  different  American 
tribes  and  the  distinct  European  versions,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
tale  has  been  introduced  a  number  of  times  into  America.  It  seems 
to  me  probable  that  a  more  extended  collection  might  clear  up  the 
lines  of  importation.' 

A  similar  study  might  be  made  on  the  distribution  of  the  "  Tale  of 
the  Seven  Heads,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
this  class.  The  essential  element  of  the  seven-heads  story  is  the  tearing- 
out  of  the  tongues  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  monster,  which  serve  as 
a  token  by  means  of  which  the  hero  is  recognized  when  a  pretender 
claims  hb  bride.^ 

1  Friedrich  Panzer,  1.  c.  p.  ii7- 

s  Ibid,,  p.  X9X. 

*  I  do  not  enter  here  into  a  diacussion  of  the  relation  of  this  tale  to  many  Indian  tales 
that  contain  only  parts  of  the  tale  here  discussed,  because  this  would  necessarily  lead  to 
a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  question  of  independent  migin  and  of  dissemination. 
Sufl&oe  it  to  say,  that  apparently  there  is  such  a  vast  array  of  tales  containing  parallel 
dements,  probably  of  greater  age  in  America  than  that  of  "  John  the  Bear,"  that  their 
presence  seems  to  have  facilitated  the  introduction  of  this  tale.  I  hope  to  revert  to 
this  matter  at  a  later  time. 

«  See,  for  instance,  Clark  Wlssler  and  D.  C.  Duvall,  "Blackfoot  Mythology."  Aii- 
ikropohgUal  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  <tf  Natural  History,  vol.  ii  (1908),  p.  163; 
James  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Cetika  Language,  p.  126  (Ponca);  A.  P.  Chamberlain,  Eighth 
Report  on  the  North-Westem  Tribes  of  Canada  (Report  of  the  62d  meeting  of  the  B.  A.  A.  A., 
X893).  p.  579  (Kutenay);  see  also  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "Gros  Ventre  Myths,"  Anthropological 
Papers  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  i,  p.  57  (Arapaho  and  Sarcee); 
French  versions  "Les  fils  du  p^cheur,"  "La  b^te  &  sept  tfttes,"  in  E.  Cosquin,  "Contes 
populaires  Lorrains,"  Romania,  vol.  v,  pp.  336  et  seq,;  Spanish  version  "Hierro,  Plomo 
y  Acero,"  in  Sergio  Hem&ndez  de  Soto,  "Cuentos  populares  recogidos  en  Extremadura," 
Biblioteca  de  las  tradiciones  populares  espaHoles,  vol.  z,  p.  251. 
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As  stated  before,  the  possible  sources  for  the  animal  tales  are  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  African  negro  and  Spanish-Portuguese  tales. 
The  sources  for  the  hero  tales  mentioned  before  may  be  Spanish  and 
French.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  certain  French  elements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  whole  region  traversed  in  olden  times 
by  the  French  fur-hunters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rather  re- 
markable that  among  the  Indians  of  the  Western  plateaus  apparently 
certain  tales  of  European  origin  play  an  important  part  in  their  folk- 
lore, which  do  not  appear  as  clearly  among  the  Extern  tribes.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  mention,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Uncle  Remus 
stories  have  not  been  collected  in  New  England.  Owing  to  the  close 
inter-relations  found  in  the  native  folk-lore  of  the  Western  plateaus, 
to  which  I  have  referred  I'epeatedly,  and  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
Spanish  tales,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
Western  group  of  tales  in  Spanish  folk-lore.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
in  this  connection  that  the  so-called  *' Mexicans"  (that  is,  Spanish- 
speaking  half-bloods)  still  live  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia,  and 
that  the  vocabulary  of  the  Western  plateaus  relating  to  the  horse 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  expressions.  The  final 
solution  of  this  problem  would  require  a  careful  collection  of  European 
folk-lore  from  all  parts  of  North  America. 

I  believe  the  problem  is  more  important  than  might  appear  at  first 
glance,  because,  even  outside  of  the  group  of  stories  mentioned  before, 
folkloristic  elements  as  well  as  customs  occur  among  the  Northwestern 
Indians,  which  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  foreign  influence,  once 
such  influence  has  been  proved  to  exist.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  musical  bow  among  the  Indians  of  California  and 
Mexico.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the  area  in  question  I  consider  as  partic- 
ularly suspicious  the  incident  of  the  creation  of  four  trees  from  arrows 
or  hairs,  which  the  person  pursued  by  a  monster  or  by  animals  climbs. 
The  animal  cuts  down  the  trees  one  after  another;  and  the  person 
pursued  is  finally  rescued  by  his  dogs,  whom  he  calls,  and  who  hear 
him,  although  they  are  far  away.  This  incident  belongs  to  the  folk- 
lore of  Europe,  of  the  American  negroes,  and  of  Africa.^  I  might 
perhaps  also  mention  the  incident  of  the  attack  by  wolves  upon  a 
person  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  tree .  The  animals  try  to  get  him 
by  climbing  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  but  the  tower  of  animals 

1  Hierro,  Plomo  y  Acero,  in  Sergio  Hemdndez  de  Soto,  "  Cuentoe  populares  recogidos 
en  Extremadura,"  BiblioUca  de  las  tradicianes  populares  espaHoUs,  vol.  x.  p.  349;  "Los 
tres  perros,"  Ibid,,  p.  358;  Jod  Chandler  Harris,  Uncle  Remus  and  his  Friends,  pp.  86-87, 
98  (the  fugitive  transforms  arrows  into  trees  and  calls  his  dogs,  Minny-Minny  Morackl 
FoUa  malinskal);  Dr.  Leonard  Schultze,  Aus  Namaland  und  Kalahari  (Jena,  1907),  p.  398; 
James  Tdt,  "Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians,"  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Polh-Lore  Society,  vol.  vi  (1898),  p.  34;  James  Teit,  "The  Shuswap."  Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii,  p.  636;  James  Teit,  "Msrthology  of  the  Thompson 
Indians,"  Ibid,,  vol.  viii,  p.  353. 
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finally  breaks  down.  The  similarity  in  detail  in  these  and  other  tradi- 
tions is  not  suflSdent  to  establish  definitely  an  historical  relation,  but 
is  so  close,  that  it  warrants  further  investigation.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  remarking  that  a  few  of  the  elements  here  discussed  occur 
among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island,  who  have  been  for 
a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards;  but  the  available  evi- 
dence is  rather  uncertain.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  incident  of  the 
water  animal  that  is  to  be  killed,  and  requests  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water;*  and  an  incident  very  much  like  the  bee  incident  discussed 
before  (p.  249).* 

Obviously  the  material  does  not  yet  justify  final  treatment,  but  the 
problem  seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  collection  of 
folk-tales  of  European  origin  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  among  the  negroes,  with  a  view  of  separating,  ac- 
cording to  the  grouping  of  tales,  the  French,  Spanish-American,  and 
African  tales  that  have  been  imported.  Equally  necessary  is  a  col- 
lection of  animal  tales  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  control  material 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  influence 
exerted  by  this  foreign  material  upon  Western  mythologies  and  customs 
has  been  quite  far-reaching,  and  must  be  considered  much  more  care- 
fully than  we  have  done  heretofore. 
Columbia  Universtty, 
Nbw  York. 

Note.  —  After  the  above  was  in  type,  Dr.  K.  T.  Preuss*  important 
publication  on  the  Cora,  "  Die  Nayarit-Expedition  "  (Leipzig,  191 2),  was 
received,  which  contains  quite  a  number  of  elements  of  the  tales  here  dis- 
cussed (pp.  207-210,  289-298).  The  tales  are  partly  in  the  form  of  the 
Coyote  and  Opossum  cycle  as  told  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  in  part  they 
appear  as  the  Rabbit  cycle.  The  following  analogies  may  be  pointed  out. 
Opossum  has  stolen  fruits  from  a  field,  and  is  tied  to  a  tree.  He  tells  Coyote 
that  this  is  because  he  is  to  marry  a  girl.  Coyote  is  tied  up  in  his  place, 
and  is  burnt  by  the  owner  of  the  field.  —  Rabbit  pretends  to  boil  food,  and 
asks  Coyote  to  take  his  place;  when  he  opens  the  pot,  wasps  come  out  and 
sting  him.  —  The  race  between  Wolf  and  Locust.  —  Opossum  and  the  Wax 
Baby.  —  Opossum  supports  the  sky.  —  Opossum  throws  zapotes  and  tunas 
at  Coyote.  —  The  stories  of  **  Opossum  and  the  Bees,"  and  the  "  Burning 
of  Coyote  in  the  Reeds,"  are  combined  here  into  one.  Opossum  pretends 
that  the  beehive  is  a  bell  which  Coyote  is  to  ring  when  he  hears  the  sky- 
rockets. —  The  incident  of  the  cheese  in  the  water  is  also  found.  — » The 
long  story,  "  How  Rabbit  pays  his  Debts,"  is  also  told  by  Preuss.  —  **  The 
Answering  Cave,"  and  "  Rabbit's  Escape  from  the  Alligator,"  are  also 
told  by  Preuss.  —  The  final  incident,  how  Rabbit  discovered  that  the  Alli- 
gator was  not  dead,  occurs  in  South  American  and  negro  versions. 

1  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  109. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  109;  also  Boas,  "  Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians,'*  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  xi,  p.  141. 
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MEXICAN  FOLK-SONGS 

TRANSCRIBED   BY  ELEANOR  HAGUE 

These  songs  were  gathered  during  the  course  of  a  winter  spent  in 
Mexico.  Nos.  i,  4,  9,  and  10  are  all  in  the  familiar  danza-form, 
sometimes  called  the  ''Habanera/'  as  it  originated  in  Havana.  This 
rhythm  is  popular  in  Old  Spain,  but  more  so  in  the  different  parts  of 
Spanish  America.  As  a  rule,  it  consists  of  two  sections,  although  in 
No.  10  there  are  three  subdivisions.  I  am  told  that  this  song  is  sung 
in  Cuba  as  well  as  Mexico,  and  the  words  would  suggest  this. 

The  other  songs  need  no  comment,  except  No.  3,  the  "Jarabe 
Mixteca,"  which  was  played  for  me  on  the  harmonica  by  a  big  half- 
breed  Indian.  The  Jarabe  is  a  dance-song  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  there  is  a  strong  Moorish  element  in 
those  that  I  have  heard  that  come  from  Spain.  The  Indians  of  South- 
western Mexico  continue  to  use  the  old  Spanish  names,  ''Jarabe," 
"Petenera,"  and  so  forth,T^for  their  dance-songs,  whether  the  tunes 
really  resemble  the  originals  or  not. 

I.     PREGUNTALE 
(Prom  Puebla.    Sung  by  Mrs.  G.  H.) 
Bather  dmOif.  Dama  rkfOmfar  aeeompamimmU. 


1.  Pre  •  gdn-tele  dl     Urn    ea  -  trel«lM,        d  no  de     no-oheme 


Ten     Uo-rar,  Pre-gdn-te-lee     d    no     bos  •  oo,         pe-m  ador- 


•r-lelA     so-le-  dad.        Pie  -  gdn-tale  al    man  -  so       ri  -  o, 

dl  llan-to      mi-o  no    t6    cor  -  ler,  Pre-gdntale  dl  todo  el 

mnn-do  d  no's  pro -fan -do  mi  pa -de   -  oer.  Tannn-oa 
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\^hi  Ji"-;.i  ;iJ  Jh'J'ff  elf  p 

dn  •  dea  qne  70     to       qui  -  ero,         Que  por    t£       mu  -  ero, 


lo-oo    de      amor;        &  na-dia   a 


mes,        dl  na-die  qoie-na^ 


tf"  '  ^'^  ^l:T!,  I,  ill.  1. 1.  I  1.11  II 


O-ye    Un     qne^Jaiy  o  •  je     laa    qua-Jas  de     mi     a  -  mor. 

2.  Ptegtintales  &  las  flores,  si  mis  amores  les  cuento  yo, 
Cuando  la  callada  noche  derra  su  broche,  suspiro  yo, 
Pregtintales  k  las  aves,  si  t(!i  no  sabes  lo  que  es  amor, 
Fregdntale  k  todo  el  prado,  si  no  he  luchado  con  mi  dolor. 
T<i  bien  comprendes,  que  yo  te  quiero, 
Que  por  tf  muero,  solo  por  tf ; 
Porque  te  quiero,  bien  de  mi  vida, 
Solo  en  el  mundo,  solo  en  el  mundo,  te  quiero  &  tL 

2.     UN  ADIOS.     CAMaON 

(From  Oaxaca.    Sung  by  Pedro  Diaz) 
n        lb  he  nmg  dcwiify  and  almod  aa  a  reoUoHve, 

lfr-*jlj  j;lJ]»JU.JM-J|J-il^ 

Coan-do  me  Te  -  as . . ,        en    la     de-sfcr- to  play     -     a, 

lj'.*U»J||jJla,UyJU.JI,^ JI.J  4]^l-«jl 

Con  mitria-to  -  n,        T   mi     do  •  lor     ^    ao  •  lo  . .  ,  Oim 


jjL.U»J-J'IJ.J|^..'lJ.JI..I>^.',JJ| 


el    Tai-T^..,      in-oe-»n-to  de    las    o   -    •   las,  A-oaerdar 


to..,         A-oaer-da-to     de     mi.  T  ooando  to  •  aa  • . .     u-na 


a    -TO    ao-li-to-ria,         Gni -aar    el   ea-pa-doenmo-ri- 


^.JIJ   jlNj  Jl-lf  rK'Tlf'Tl 


ban  -  do  Tue  -  lo,        Boa-oan-do    on   alma 


en-tre      la  mar    yel 


ah^  ji*jj  ju.jij.  ii.  1 1  I  i 


de  •  Iq,  a-oner-da-  to,      a  •  oner-  da  -  to,     de      ml .  .  • 


■  ^  u.  i 
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3.     JARABB  MIXTBCA 
(From  Oaxaca.    Played  by  M.  Salinas  on  a  mouth-organ,  with  guitar  accompaniment) 
Bather  MhMOg, 


fmnar. 


JJN'rrirririr[;-rirf  Jijjir 


.;iM^. 


J  jlj  J  Jlr  rlr-lr  r  rirr  ^IJ-U- 


t 


jJif  rrirrrir^fif  r  JiJjjj. 


J  J  iJ  J  J  If  rifir  f  rirr  Jifif 


* 


frirffirnrffrirrfir-niij 


I: 


i  Jij  J  Jlr  rir-irrrir  r^i-'-i^-i 


4.     LAS  TRISTAS  HORAS 
(From  Puebla.    Sung  by  Mrs.  G.  H.) 


DtttUBtt  Thjftml^a 


HjjiJ'  n^  huf't^'  J'\i  J 


1.  Qoelrii-tosacm    1m     ho  •  im^        De  la    la«tal     av  •  sen  -  da, 


l^-' ^jjiT^^  ^I^J'J'J'J'  Jl 


Qae  tria-tos  Ids      r««oiier-  doa,         Da     a-moraeqiia     m     Tan. 


P 


/'  ni  Jh  yni'  J'lr  ^ 


s 


^ 


Qoatria-tayda-ao  -  la  -  da,  So  que- da  la    axis  -  ten  •  da, 


M  M  ^   Fl^    ^h  ^'^'J'/  J'l 


Si     la    nni  -  oa    eape  -  ran  -  sa,         Del  00  •  la  -  a6n     m     Ta. 


If  a  J.  J  A  J'  J'lJ    Ma  HI  III,  illl  ^ 


▲-dfa»,ea«Ddo  oui  •  fla  •  na,        Ei-tta  Iw  Jo   «tro    oie  •  Io» 

,  Google 
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If  ^M  ?  r  fi^  .'lu  II  ii  1,^^ 


Bajo  oftro  de-lo      ex-tni*>fio 


A  naes-tro  oi«lo    %  -   saL 


^^fj  p~jn  f  n  I  g  P-j-L^^ 


Re-oaer-da  que   no  enonen-tro         Ni  glo-riA  ni    tod  -  ta  -   1% 


t|5i3=n^^  '  1^  ji  J  n^4ii 


m    di-ohani     c(m-sae-lo»  A-donde  no    m  -  tM      to. ' 

2.  Ir4n  4  visitarte 

Las  brisas  que  han  besado 
Mi  frente  pensativa, 
Contindote  mi  af4n. 
En  tanto  que  recuerda 
Mi  pecho  enamorado 
Las  dichas  que  pasaron 

Y  nunca  volver4n. 

Y  cuando  al  caer  la  tarde, 
Las  palidas  neblinas 
Adornan  de  los  delos 
£1  ultimo  fulgor. 
Jugar&n  con  tus  rizos 
Las  auras  vespertinas 
Fingi6ndote  mis  besos 
Cont&ndote  mi  amor. 


LA  INDIA 


ModenUdf. 


ifiir  fi'^  JiJ  J  Ji,i  ^ij  Jifirrri^s 


1.  Po-bre-oi-te    de   la  In-di-te,  Qae  Tie-ne     de»4e  la  Haba-na, 


A-  iiUH»n-doelre-qne-t6n,  Ayt  7    azpci-mi«n-do  laooa-ja-da. 
Ta«rin-ga     la-ohi-ni-ma*ga|  ta-ta  ri-Ua,  gun-ma- ma  oa-riM^ 

lj!>J  J  jl.j.lJ  JJIJ  Jljj  JlflJ  J  jLj3 


gran-ma-ni-Uo      ut- i  -  ti     ti  •  Uagnm-ma-ni-Uo      ti*  ri-aia-d«L 

(From  Oaxaca.    Sung  by  Pedro  Diaz) 

2.  i  Alma  mialde  mis  corrales, 
Cuando  el  indio  los  vendi6, 
No  tuvo  la  culpa  el  indio, 
Sino  quien  se  las  compr6.    Taringa,  etc. 
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3.  Una  indita  Chinaltepa 
Estaba  cortando  flores, 
Y  el  indito  Quatro  Orejas 
Gozando  de  sus  amores.    Taringa,  etc. 

6.     TECOLOTE 
(Sung  by  Sefiorita  Luz  Gonz&lez  Dosal) 
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>"i-*j-jir  r  r  fii-  nrprpr  ^ 


FouL 


Te-oo«lo-te     de  Guards  -  fia,   Pft-]a-roiii*-dni-ga- dor 


/-^jjir  f  r  nr  r  ccir  r  r  ri 


Hepre8«te  •  lae    ioB     a  -  li  •  Im,     Mepne-ta-iae  Um    a- 


Iff  r  frir  r  r  rH  -^^irrr  ^  >§ 


li  -  tasy   Mepre»-la-TM  ioB    a  -  li  -  Im,    Pa-ia     ir    &  yer  mi     a- 


>"  j,;;ip^^  J  jiH->/j-jir  r  rfi 


*,    Pa-ra    ir    4  yer  mi     a  -  mor. 


Ti-ea-ri  -  oa  -  ay  •  oa  -  ay^ 


/r  r  crnrr"r  nr  r  p^rir  f^^ 


ca-ay!    Tl-<«i-ri  -  ca-ay-ca-ay-ou-ayl    Ti-ea- ri  -  oa  -  ay  -  oa  •  ay  - 


^  r  r  c  c  Is 


ru  ^i^ii 


oa  •  ayt      Fo-bre- d-to  te-00-lo-te  ya  ae  oan-aa    de    Uo  •  nyr. 

7.     EL  CLAVEL 
(The  words  of  this  song  I  was  only  able  to  get  in  a  garbled  form  from  Seflora  Ruf ugio 


Bri$ki9. 


Fuentes,  Mexico) 


if!dfir';:J  /iij^r  iJi;ifp|J>>^ 


>\n,pf   L;|nnj.j|,fj     I    .  pg 


ijf.>u  ;:J  ;7i;i;iJ  jiu  ;^f  rir^ 


ifW  r  f^'ir  t/J  ji^>JJiA^^ 


ij'Af  ^'.jj^  .^^'l^i/'JrgUr  J 
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>ij.  hij  \  Jir  fJJ  nin-ni  rs 


8.     LAS  MANANITAS^ 
(From  Oazaca.    Sung  by  M.  Salinas) 


[fiFJ  J' If  r-pi^'U'"'  ^'^  ^''r  ^'^ 


A-qnl  «st6    la    pie-dim    U  -  «s 


A  J' J  I/"  J' Iff  c  flp  J'  J'lnU'^ 


En    doQ-de    yo    me  ie»- 


bA  -  le . . . 


A-qid    no  bayqnienme    le-tan-le. 


Ifl,  rrip;j|;HJ||BlJ:,t^|J-.j,;9|/.>/§ 


qiden  la .  • .  sia-no  me  d6. . . . 


^9M<  i«<  i00Moik    I  iSMmuI  aiuKii^. 


Ij,.'!,  j.^j!i;,g^i.r^^ir  "  ji|i|B 


9.     FOR  TI  RESPIRA 
(Sung  by  Miss  E.  A.  S.) 


Por  tf     re«8pi-ia         mipeoboen  oal-ma,  Per     H      soa- 


\Mi   J  I"  H'i  j-'i  ^i^-J'J' J^^ 


? 


pi  .  1% 


a-mor  mi      al  -  ma.  Da-me,  que  -  ri  -  da, 


f 


^ 


r  ;i, J  J  u,  .-^ 


S 


^ 


^ 


y|>  ^-n^^  *  ^ffi 


p=p 


da-me  taa-mw. . . ,        Sin  tf  nobaydi-olu,         Nobay  iln- 


P 


rjlitlt  ^'^\('\i'n  t  ilMi^s 


■i6n.— To  qniero  yer    la      Ins,  toe  o-]o8     4     mi  -  nyr,   ml-ia-me, 

>  This  song  is  one  of  the  class  sung  by  young  people  on  the  way  home,  after  an  evening's 
entertainment. 
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ni-  fl%      si,      mi-m-meupor  pie  -  dad;    Bin  tf  no  haydioba,  no, 


aeupoi 


^^^rrl'M^''!  I II  ||||^"|  11 


ni  Ti-da  ni  pla  -  oer,   Ifi-ra-me,  o  mnaro  yo>    por  falte  de  que  -  rar. 

10.     LA  MULATA 
(FAnn  Cuba  and  Mexico  City.    Sung  by  Sefiorita  Luz  Gonz&lez  Dofal) 

1.  Pa-ie- an-do    nnama-fla-na|   IVvlaa  oalksde      la  H*- 


AU'j  jJ'|[,-^rclj.;.ji;;N'J'lj.j.>l 


ba-nai  La  mo-re- n*Tri-ni-dad,  Lamo-re- n*TH-ni*dad;Pa-ia- 


ifUjj  ,>jij  j  ^j;in  Jinn  m 


an-do    imama-fia-nai    Ptelaaoalleade     la  Ha-ba-nai    £n-4n 


I^Awpp  Mfif  f  fiJ'  ;jj'^l_^^ 


doa    la  an  -  )e  •  la  -  ran,  £n-tre  doa  la  an-)e  -  ia  •  ion. 

pie-aa     ae    la       Ue  •  va-ron,  De    or-den    de    la     an-lo-ri- 


►"Ar")  iJ!  J'lf  jj;  J'-^U'  J  ^ 


dad,        La  mo  •  re  •  n*  Uo-ra-bayde  -  c(  •  a,     "Eb-«A 


i^.>tu  ,h  ji/j'^i;  J  jfiif  >/^^ 


'af  1    qii6    ea   la  gran  pi  •  ear  •  dia,      Sefior  Jnei,  no  me  tea  -  te  Ian 

I  j!>U  J'  J'  ji  J!  >  Ji  /  M'  >  J  ;^i  J  P 

dn  •  10,     qoe  yo    le    aae-ga  •  10     qne  he  he -oho    na  -  da." 

2.  Pero  el  juez  que  la  miraba, 
Y  en  8U8  ojoe  ae  recreaba, 
Sin  poderlo  remediar  (bis) 
Le  deda  4  la  mulata 
No  te  perdono  ia  pena. 
Ni  por  amor  ni  caridad  (bis). 
Porque  si  que  4  robar  corazones 
Se  dedican  tus  ojos  gachones, 
Ellos  son  ios  que  4  d  te  delatan  )    ^^v 

Con  elloe  me  matas,  eso  es  la  verdad. )    ^     ' 


Nbw  York.  N.  Y. 
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THE  PLAY-PARTY 

BY  HARRIET  L.  WEDGWOOD 

Quite  recently,  upon  my  mentioning  to  a  folk-song  enthusiast  some 
of  the  old  play-party  songs  I  had  heard  at  various  times,  my  attention 
was  called  to  Mrs.  L.  D.  Ames's  article  on  "The  Missouri  Play-Party," 
published  in  the  July-September  (1911)  number  of  this  Journal.  I 
was  interested  to  find  that  I  knew  most  of  the  songs  quoted  in  that 
article,  and  some  that  were  not  mentioned.  In  some  cases  the  wording 
of  songs  as  given  by  Mrs.  Ames  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  wording 
I  remember;  in  other  cases  it  differs.  In  the  "Happy  Miller  Boy" 
Mrs.  Ames  gives  the  last  two  lines  as  follows: 

"  Gents  step  forward 
And  ladies  step  back." 

I  have  heard  it  sung  so,  also 

"  Ladies  step  forward 
And  gents  step  back;  " 

but  it  was  more  often  sung 

"The  wheel  goes  'round 
And  cries  out  *  grab.*  " 

These  lines  agree  with  the  last  lines  of  the  play-song  "The  Jolly  Old 
Miller"  as  it  was  sung  some  years  ago  in  Maine,  but  the  rest  of  the 
Maine  song  differs  altogether  in  its  wording  from  the  song  as  I  used 
to  hear  it.  The  "Jolly  Miller"  of  Maine,  moreover,  puts  his  hand 
into  a  "bag,"  while  the  Middle- Western  "Miller  Boy"  puts  his  hand 
into  a  "sack"  (even  though  it  does  not  rhyme),  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  the  Middle-Westerner  uses  "sacks,"  and  not  "bags." 

While  the  play-party  songs  I  have  heard  came,  I  believe,  directly 
from  Missouri,  it  was  not  in  Missouri  I  heard  them,  but  in  southwestern 
Nebraska  and  southern  Iowa. 

When  southwestern  Nebraska  was  opened  to  homesteaders,  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  settlers  came  in,  in  considerable  numbers,  from 
the  States  a  little  farther  east,  —  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  —  and  in  less  numbers  from  the  other  States  and  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Swedes  and  Germans  kept 
pretty  well  to  themselves;  but  the  others  soon  got  acquainted,  made 
visits,  and  began  to  plan  amusements.  There  was  very  little  possible 
in  the  way  of  amusement.  Card-playing  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  invention  of  the  Devil,  and  dancing  shared  the  same  condemnation. 
Dancing,  moreover,  was  hardly  practicable  in  a  community  in  which 
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most  of  the  houses  boasted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  of  nothing  but 
dirt  floors,  and  where  the  violin  was  scarce,  and  the  parlor-organ  even 
more  scarce.  The  play-party,  though  really  a  dance,  was  not  so 
regarded  by  those  who  condemned  dancing,  and  it  had  the  advantage 
of  being  thoroughly  practicable.  A  play-party  play  could  be  danced 
in  the  yard,  on  any  kind  of  ground,  by  lantern-light  or  moonlight,  and 
the  music  was  furnished  by  the  players  themselves.  Wherefore,  for 
the  first  sununer  or  two,  the  play-party  flourished,  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  dance;  and  it  was  practically  the  only  amusement  for 
summer  evenings,  as  the  "literary"  (i.  e.,  literary  society)  was  for 
winter  evenings;  and,  like  the  literary  society,  it  was  attended  by  the 
family  en  masse.  In  both  and  all  cases  the  younger  ones  among  us 
went  to  sleep  before  the  evening  was  far  spent,  and  missed  what  was 
going  on  (neither  play-party  nor  literary  society  broke  up  till  after 
midnight),  wherefore  I  cannot  remember  our  play-party  songs  entire, 
nor  how  some  of  them  were  played.  I  give,  however,  such  as  I  now 
remember. 

I.      THE  MILLER  BOY 


'itjINJJIJJ,^,^^^ 


,\:n'! 


I 


Oh,  happy  is  the  miller  boy 
That  lives  by  himself, 
Turning  'round  the  wheel 
Is  gaining  all  his  wealth; 
One  hand  in  the  hopper 
And  the  other  in  the  sack. 
The  wheel  goes  'round, 
And  cries  out '  grab.'  " 

Men  and  girls  formed  in  couples  and  marched  about  in  a  circle,  the 
girls  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  One  man,  without  a  partner,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  endeavored  to  secure  a  partner  at  the 
word  "grab,"  when  the  couples  exchanged  partners  by  the  girls  taking 
a  step  forward,  the  men  a  step  backward,  or  vice  versd.  The  man  left 
without  a  partner  took  his  place  in  the  centre,  and  the  wheel  began 
again  to  turn. 
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2.     SKIP  TO      MYLOU 

•  •  •  •  , 
Skip  to  my  Lou, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 

•  •         •         • 
Skip  to  my  Lou, 

Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Gone  again, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Gone  again, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Gone  again. 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Stole  my  pardner, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Stole  my  pardner, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Stole  my  pardner, 

Skip  to  my  Lou, 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

I'll  get  another 

Prettier'n  you, 
ril  get  another 

Prcttier'n  you, 
rii  get  another 

Prettier'n  you, 
Sldp  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Pretty  as  a  red-bird,* 

Prettier  too. 
Pretty  as  a  red-bird, 

Prettier  too. 
Pretty  as  a  red-bird. 

Prettier  too. 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Gone  again,  etc. 

The  "Skip  to  my  Lou"  was  pronounced  very  much  as  if  it  were 
spelled  "Skip  tum'loo,"  the  "skip"  being  very  short  and  staccato,  the 
"to  my  Lou"  slurred  into  one  word  with  the  accent  on  the  "Lou." 

1  Or  blue-bird. 
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Couples  formed  in  a  circle  as  for  the  "Miller  Boy;"  but  the  figures 
consisted  of  a  march,  balancing,  and  a  "grand  right  and  left/'  the 
march  banning  with  different  partners  every  stanza  or  two. 

3.      we're  marching  down  to  old   QUEBEC 


We  are  marching  down  to  Old  Quebec, 
While  the  drums  are  loudly  beating, 


We're  marching  down  to  Old  Quebec, 
While  the  drums  are  loudly  beating. 

4.   UP  AND  DOWN  THE  CENTRE  WE  GO 


n-.  jjJir  J' J  ih^j.J'i;^^  I 


Up  and  down  the  centre  we  go. 
Up  and  down  the  centre  we  go, 
Up  and  down  the  centre  we  go, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Now's  the  time  to  chase  the  squirrel, 
Now's  the  time  to  chase  the  squirrel, 
Now's  the  time  to  chase  the  squirrel. 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Catch  her  and  kiss  her  if  you  can,  etc. 

Two  lines  formed,  as  for  a  reel,  with  the  girls  facing  the  men.  At 
the  second  stanza  a  girl  was  pursued  by  a  man  down  between  the  two 
lines  and  up  on  the  outside,  who  kissed  her  if  he  caught  her  before  she 
reached  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  line.  This  was  one  of  the  kissing- 
games. 
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5.     THE  JITNIPBR-TKBB 


S*'lj|i  I  Ml  J  j|J  ^  ^IJ-^^l^  J  Jl 


71  I  jM  I  ,ilj.  Mr  f  rlj J  Jl 


JiJ'^rif  r  rlj  i  ju.uni 


O  dear  Sister  Phoebe 

How  merry  were  we, 
The  night  we  sat  under 

The  juniper  tree, 
The  juniper  tree-ee, 

High-o,  high-o, 
The  juniper  tree-ee, 

High-o. 

Now  take  this  hat  on  your  head, 

Keep  your  head  warm, 
And  take  a  sweet  kiss, 

It  will  do  you  no  harm, 
But  a  great  deal  of  goo-od 

I  know,  I  know. 
But  a  great  deal  of  goo-od 

I  know. 

Another  stanza  followed,  which  directed  "Sister  Phoebe"  to  "go 
choose  her  a  man,"  or,  if  it  were  a  man  (Brother  —  )  who  was  being 
addressed,  to  "go  choose  him  a  wife." 

Men  and  girls  formed  a  circle  about  an  empty  chair.  A  man  chose 
a  girl  and  seated  her  in  the  chair,  after  which  he  marched  about  the 
chair,  placing  a  hat  on  her  head,  and  giving  her  a  kiss  in  the  proper 
places  in  the  song,  after  which  he  left  her.  The  girl  then  rose  up  and 
chose  a  man,  whom  she  led  to  the  chair,  after  which  the  song  b^;an 
again,  addressed  to  "Dear  Brother  — ." 


OLD  DAN  TUCKER 


f/U'/;;U'j'j'/i;;';^ijj.^a 


»M'f..^ir.r^.nrJ'J'./|j.j.  r^'l' 


Old  Dan  Tucker's  come  to  town. 
Swinging  the  ladies  all  around, 
First  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left, 
And  then  to  the  one  that  you  love  best. 
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Get  out  of  the  road  for  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
He's  too  late  to  get  his  supper. 

Old  Dan  Tucker's  a  fine  young  man, 
He  washed  his  face  in  the  frying-pan, 
He  combed  his  hair  with  a  wagon  wheel. 
And  died  of  the  toothache  in  his  heel. 

Get  out  of  the  road,  etc. 

In  this  dance  also  the  couples  formed  a  circle;  and  the  figures 
consisted  of  marching,  swinging  partners,  grand  right  and  left,  etc. 

"The  Needle's  Eye"  was  sometimes  used  as  a  play-party  song,  with 
the  same  words  and  tune  that  I  have  heard  used  in  other  places. 

Some  years  agq  I  was  teaching  in  a  country  school  in  southern  Iowa, 
and  attended  a  play-party  at  the  home  of  one  of  my  pupils^  There 
were  some  familiar  play-songs  sung  at  this  party,  but  more  that  were 
unfamiliar  to  me,  only  one  of  which  I  can  remember. 

7.   FOUR  HANDS  ROUND  IN  THE  BUCHRB  RING 


iji>itjj'j'.^ir  J'riJjrrij.Mjjj'i^ 


>fJ'P  P^ir^'Jri.J  ij'j'j'<Jip  J'p 


iji>j-jJ'Ju«ij'jjaJirJ'rsfipJ'Jri.iii 


Four  hands  round  in  the  euchre  ring. 

Four  hands  round,  I'm  gone. 

Four  hands  round  in  the  euchre  ring,  » 

With  the  golden  slippers  on. 

Fare  you  well,  my  darling  girl. 
Fare  you  well,  I'm  gone. 
Fare  you  well,  my  darling  girl. 
With  the  golden  slippers  on. 

Four  people  (two  couples)  joined  hands  to  form  a  circle.  During 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  song,  they  circled  to  the  right;  during  the 
next  two  lines,  to  the  left.  During  the  second  stanza,  they  did  a 
"right  and  left"  and  broke  up  the  circle,  —  one  couple  going  in  one 
direction  to  meet  a  couple  on  one  side,  the  other  couple  going  in  the 
opposite  direction;  so  tfiat  new  groups  of  four  were  formed,  as  in  a 
Portland  Fancy.  This  continued  until  the  players  were  weary,  or 
until  the  original  couples  came  together  again. 
Cambridgs,  Mass. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FOLK-SONG 

BY  PHILLIPS  BARRY,  A.M. 

Folk-song  is  a  treasure-house  of  the  events  of  human  experience 
in  all  possible  phases,  of  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  fancy, 
and,  furthermore,  of  all  that  by  common  consent  of  the  folk  is  beautiful. 
One  needs  not  to  be  an  artist,  but  only  human,  to  delight  in  it,  to  feel 
the  irresistible  charm  of  its  melodies,  in  each  of  them  the  years'  long 
labor,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  multitude  on  whom  the  Muse  has  smiled, 
and  to  be  thrilled  by  the  dramatic  force  of  its  expression,  to  be  carried 
away  from  self,  to  live  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  heroes  and 
heroines. 

The  songs  in  the  present  article  are  selected  in  part  by  reason  of 
their  aesthetic  worth,  in  part  for  their  significance  as  illustrating  the 
manner  and  process  of  growth  of  folk-song. 

I.     THE  HOUSB-CARPENTBR  ^ 
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i    hi 
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m 
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I.  "Well-met,  well-met,  my  own  true  love, 
Well-met,  well-met,"  says  he, 
"I've  just  returned  from  the  salt  water  sea, 
And  it's  all  for  the  love  of  thee!" 

a.  "  I  might  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair. 
In  vain  she'd  have  married  me, 
But  I  refused  the  crown  of  gold, 
And  it's  all  for  the  love  of  thee!" 

3.  "If  you  could  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair, 

I  think  you  are  much  to  blame, 
For  I  have  married  a  house-carpenter. 
And  I  think  he's  a  nice  young  man." 

4.  "  If  you  will  forsake  your  house-carpenter, 

And  will  run  away  with  me, 
I'll  take  you  where  the  grass  grows  green. 
On  the  banks  of  Italy!" 

1  "  The  Demon  Lover,"  B.  FoUh-Songs  of  ike  North  AUatUic  SkOes.     From  O.  F.  A.  C. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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5.  "If  I  forsake  my  house-carpenter, 

And  will  run  away  with  thee. 
What  have  you  for  to  maintain  me  upon, 
And  keep  me  from  slavery?" 

6.  "  I  have  four  and  twenty  ships  at  sea, 

All  making  for  dry  land, 
I've  a  hundred  and  forty  jolly  sailor  boys, 
They  shall  all  come  at  your  command." 

7.  She  pressed  her  babe  up  to  her  lips, 

And  gave  it  kisses  three, 
Saying,  "Stay  here,  stay,  my  sweet  little  babe, 
And  keep  your  papa's  company!" 

8.  She  dressed  herself  in  rich  array, 

Most  glorious  to  behold. 
And  as  she  walked  the  streets  along. 
She  shone  like  glittering  gold. 

9.  They  had  not  sailed  but  about  two  weeks, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  three. 
Until  this  lady  began  to  weep, 
And  she  wept  most  bitterly. 

10.  "Are  you  weeping  for  my  gold?"  said  he, 

"Or  is  it  for  my  store? 
Or  are  you  weeping  for  that  house-carpenter 
Which  you  never  shall  see  any  more?" 

11.  "I'm  not  weeping  for  your  gold,"  said  she, 

"Nor  is  it  for  your  store. 
But  I'm  weeping  for  my  sweet  little  babe. 
Which  I  never  shall  see  any  more." 

12.  They  had  not  sailed  but  about  three  weeks, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  four. 
Until  this  good  old  ship  sprang  a  leak. 
And  she  sunk  for  to  rise  no  more. 

13.  "Adieu,  adieu,  my  jolly  sailor  boys! 

Adieu,  adieu!"  he  cried, 
"For  I  have  robbed  a  house-carpenter. 
By  the  stealing  away  of  his  bride." 

The  ballad  of  situation^  to  which  type  "The  House-Carpenter" 
belongs,  impresses  us  by  the  realism  of  the  action.  Another  species, 
the  ballad  of  introspection^  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  interest 
centres  around  the  chief  actor  as  a  personality,  is  well  represented 
by  the  following  item. 
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2.     THE  lONISTBR'S  LAMENTATION  ^ 


ifiiji.ijijjlJ.^iJ.jjij  jijjiJ  Jip 


If  ri'irrii-rfijJJi.iJiJArriJ.JJi.ia 


1.  **  One  day,  while  in  a  lonely  grove, 

Sat  o'er  my  head  a  little  dove, 
For  her  lost  mate  she  began  to  coo. 
Which  made  me  think  of  my  mate  too. 

2.  "O  little  dove,  you're  not  alone, 

Like  you  I  am  constrained  to  mourn. 

For  once,  like  you,  I  had  a  mate. 

But  now,  like  you,  must  mourn  my  fate. 

3.  "G>n8umption  seized  her  lungs  severe. 

And  preyed  upon  them  one  long  year, 
Then  death  did  come  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  he  did  my  poor  Mary  slay. 

4.  "But  death,  grim  death,  did  not  stop  here,  — 

I  had  a  babe  to  me  most  dear,  — 
He  like  a  vulture  came  again, 
And  took  from  me  my  little  Jane. 

5*  "But,  bless  the  Lord,  the  word  is  given. 
That  babes  are  bom  the  heirs  of  heaven! 
Then  cease,  my  heart,  to  mourn  for  Jane,« 
Since  my  small  loss  is  her  great  gain." 

Another  form  of  the  ballad  of  introspection  is  the  homiletic  ballad. 
Of  this  type  is  "The  Unfortunate  Rake,"  current  in  Ireland  as  early 
as  1790,  and  not  yet  extinct  in  England.  In  its  original  form,  it  is 
the  lament  of  a  dissolute  soldier,  dying  in  the  hospital,  who  r^;rets 
his  life  of  vice,  and  asks  for  military  honors. 

"  Muffle  your  drums,  play  your  pipes  merrily. 
Play  the  dead  march  as  you  go  along. 
And  fire  your  guns  right  over  my  coffin. 
There  goes  an  unfortunate  lad  to  his  home." 

Preaching  is  foreign  to  the  mood  of  folk-song.  "The  Unfortunate 
Rake"  has  survived  as  a  result  of  textual  and  thematic  recreation. 
Out  of  it  have  grown  two  ballads,  entirely  distinct  in  subject,  as 
comparison  of  the  following  items  will  show. 

1  "The  Minister's  Lamentation."  A.  Folh-Songs  of  the  North  AUantic  States.  From 
O.  F.  A.  C,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*  Y.  Glomen,  "The  Dove,"  a  Welsh  ballad,  in  its  opening  stanza,  is  almost  identica 
with  the  opening  stanza  of  "  The  Minister's  Lamentation,"  Journal  of  the  Welsh  Folk-Song 
Society,  vol  i,  part  ii,  p.  70. 
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3.     THB  cowboy's  lament^ 


277 
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I.  "Break  the  news  gently  to  my  dear  mother, 

Break  the  news  gently  to  my  sister  so  dear, 


Chorus. 


Beat  the  drum  slowly,  play  the  fife  lowly, 
Play  the  dead  march  as  you  carry  me  along, 

Take  me  up  to  the  graveyard,  and  lay  the  sod  o'er  me. 
For  I've  been  a  cowboy,  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 


But  when  I  returned,  the  spirit  had  left  him, 
And  gone  to  its  Giver,  the  cowboy  was  dead. 

Traces  of  the  homiletic  manner  are  still  current  in  some  versions,  a 
warning  to  shun  poker  and  whiskey.  At  the  same  time,  the  romantic 
sug^:e8tion  is  increasingly  p  rominent.    The  other  ballad  is  as  follows :  — 

4.      THB  maiden's  lament* 

1.  "Come,  dear  mother,  sit  down  alongside  of  me. 

Come,  dear  mother,  and  pity  my  case. 
For  my  head  it  is  aching,  my  poor  heart  is  breaking, 
For  sad  lamentation,  I  know  I've  done  wrong!" 
Chorus. 

Then  you  may  beat  at  your  drums  as  you  play  your  fifes  merrily, 

Play  your  dead  march  as  you  carry  me  on, 
Take  my  body  to  the  old  churchyard  and  throw  the  sods  o'er  me. 
For  I'm  a  young  maiden,  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

2.  "Send  for  the  minister  to  pray  over  me. 


Send  for  the  young  man  that  I  first  went  a-courting. 
That  I  may  see  him  before  I  may  die." 

1  "  The  Cowboy's  Lament/'  B,  Folk-Songs  ofihe  North  AOantie  StaUs.     From  H.  L.  W., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

«  Compare  "The  Dying  Cowboy,"  in  G.  F.  Wm,  "Songs  of  Western  Cowboys," 
Jotimal  cf  American  FoU^Lore,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  258,  259,  — 

"  But  there  is  another,  more  dear  than  a  mother. 
Who'd  bitterly  weep,  if  she  knew  I  were  here." 
s  "The  Maiden's  Lament,"  A,  Folh-Songs  of  ihe  North  Atlantic  States.     From  A.  C, 
Antlgonish,  N.  S. 
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That  "The  Unfortutiate  Rake"  is  the  original  of  both  ballads,  is 
evident  from  the  retention  of  the  request  for  a  military  funeral, 
equally  absurd  for  maiden  or  cowboy. 

An  instance  of  a  new  ballad  made  through  continued  conmiunal 
re-creaticm  cm  the  part  of  folk-singers  is  the  well-known  cowboy  song, 
"The  Lone  Prairie."  The  following  version  is,  by  its  very  brevity 
and  sug^;e8tiveness,  particularly  effective. 

5.     THE  LONE  PRAIRIE  1 

1.  Oh,  a  trapper  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
And,  short  his  bank  account,  short  his  breath, 
And  as  he  lay,  this  prayer  breathed  he, 
"Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie!" 

2.  "Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 
Where  the  wild  coyote  can  howl  o'er  me. 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  winds  blow  free. 
Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  inairie!" 

3.  But  they  heeded  not  his  dying  prayer, 
On  the  lone  prairie,  they  buried  him  there. 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  sing,  and  the  wind  blows  free. 
They  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie! 

This  piece  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ballad  of  situation. 
Its  prototype,  widely  current  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  much  more  of 
the  type  of  the  ballad  of  introspection. 

6.     THE  OCEAN-BURIAL  > 
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I.  "Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea!" 
These  words  came  faint  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  cabin  couch,  where  day  by  day, 

1  Professor  H.  M.  Belden,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  version,  writes  of  it,  "I  first 
heard  this  from  an  engineer,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  Kansas  oil-fields." 

s  **  The  Ocean  Burial,"  C.  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Prom  O.  P.  A.  C. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  text  of  this  ballad,  which  may  be  the  archetype,  ascribed  to  Capt. 
W.  H.  Saunders,  is  in  Choice  Readings  (ed.  R.  I.  Fulton  and  T.  C.  Trueblood).  p.  169. 
Another  tradition  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Rev.  E.  N.  Chapin. 
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He  had  wasted  and  pined,  until  o'er  his  brow, 
The  death  sweats  had  slowly  passed,  and  now, 
The  scenes  of  his  fondly  loved  home  was  nigh, 
And  they  gathered  around  him  to  see  him  die. 

2.  "Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea, 

Where  the  billow's  shroud  shall  roll  o'er  me. 

Where  no  light  can  break  through  the  dark,  cold  wave. 

Or  the  sun  shine  sweedy  upon  my  grave! 

Oh,  it  matters  not,  I  have  oft  been  told, 

Where  the  body  is  laid,  when  the  heart  grows  cold, 

But  grant  ye,  oh,  grant  ye  this  boon  to  me. 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea! 

3.  "In  fancy  I've  listened  to  the  well  known  words, 

Of  the  free  wild  winds  and  songs  of  birds, 

I've  thought  of  my  home,  my  cot  and  bower, 

And  the  scenes  which  I  loved  in  my  childhood's  hour. 

Where  I've  ever  hoped  to  be  laid  when  I  died. 

In  the  old  churchyard  by  the  green  hillside. 

Near  the  home  of  my  father,  my  grave  should  be. 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea! 

4.  "Let  my  death  slumbers  be  where  a  mother's  prayer 

And  a  sister's  tears  can  be  blended  there. 

For,  oh,  't  will  be  sweet,  when  thb  heart  throb  is  o'er, 

To  know,  this  fountain  shall  gush  no  more. 

For  those  who  I've  earnestly  wished  for  would  come, 

And  plant  fresh  wild  flowers  o'er  my  tomb. 

If  pleased  those  loved  ones  should  weep  for  me. 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea! 

5.  "And  there  is  another,  whose  tears  might  be  shed. 

For  him  who  lies  low  in  the  ocean's  bed. 

In  hours  that  it  pains  me  to  think  on  now. 

She  has  twined  these  locks,  she  has  kissed  this  brow. 

The  hair  she  has  wreathed  will  the  sea  snake  hiss. 

The  heart  she  has  pressed,  will  wild  waves  kiss, 

For  the  sake  of  that  loved  one  who  waits  for  me, 

Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea! 

6.  "She  has  been  in  my  dreams"  .  .  .  And  his  voice  failed  there. 

And  they  gave  no  heed  to  his  dying  prayer. 

But  they  lowered  him  slow  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 

And  above  him  closed  the  solemn  tide. 

Where  to  dip  her  wings,  the  sea  fowl  rests, 

Where  the  blue  waves  dash  with  their  foaming  crests. 

Where  the  billows  do  bound,  and  the  wind  sports  free. 

They  buried  him  there  in  the  deep,  deep  sea!  * 

X  The  text  of  "  The  Lone  Prairie/*  from  MS.  of  G.  W.,  loaned  by  Professor  Belden, 
has  in  the  refrain,  in  place  of  the  first  four  lines  of  stanza  a,  above,  — 
"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie, 
Where  the  wild  coyote  will  howl  o'er  me. 
Where  the  cold  winds  sweep  and  the  grasses  wave. 
No  sunbeams  rest  on  a  prairie  grave." 
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A  word  in  passing  may  not  be  amiss,  concerning  the  part  of  the 
folk-singer  in  the  re-creation  of  melodies.  It  is  well  known  that 
folk-melodies  are  of  simple  structure,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  constant 
tendency  toward  greater  simplicity.  The  accompanying  melody  to 
another  version  of  "The  Ocean  Burial"  will,  upon  comparison  with 
the  form  of  the  air  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  illustrate  this  fact. 
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THB  OCBAN-BURIAL^ 
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The  history  of  the  well-known  parlor  song,  "Come  back  to  Erin," 
now  well  established  as  an  Irish  folk-song,  affords  further  evidence. 
The  original  air,  of  complicated  structure,  and  quite  artificial  in 
manner,  has  been  re-created  as  a  folk-melody,  many  characteristic 
sets  of  which  doubtless  exist.  Two  may  here  be  printed,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  changes  for  improvement,  due  to  folk-singing,  arise. 

7.  COMB  BACK  TO  ERIN 
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In  place  of  the  last  four  lines  on  p.  279,  the  same  version  of  "  The  Lone  Prairie  "  has,  in 
stanza  5,  — 

"  May  the  light  winged  butterfly  pause  to  rest. 
O'er  him  who  sleeps  on  the  prairie's  crest. 
May  the  Texas  rose  in  the  breezes  wave, 
O'er  him  who  sleeps  in  a  prairie  grave." 
The  poetic  beauty  of  this  thought  could  hardly  be  exceeded. 

^  "The  Ocean  Burial,"  A,  PMStrngs  of  the  North  Atlantic  StaUs.    Prom  W.  L.  S.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

»  "Come  back  to  Erin."  B,  Polh-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.    From  E.  J.  C. 
Boston.  Mass. 

*  "Come  back  to  Erin,"  D,  Folksongs  of  the  North  Atlantic  StaUs,    From  A.  C, 
Antigonish,  N.  S.,  as  sung  by  an  Irish  giri  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  fact  that  folk-song  deals  with  the  lights  as  well  as  with  the 
shadows  of  human  experience  and  fancy,  makes  roo  m  for  an  element 
of  the  humorous  as  well  as  of  the  serious.  Not  to  speak  of  extrava- 
ganzas of  imagination,  such  as  "The  Derby  Ram/'  or  "The  Wonderful 
Hunter,"  many  folk-songs  exist  whose  merit  is  in  their  faculty  of 
raising  a  laugh.  In  particular,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  large  class 
of  songs  at  the  expense  of  the  aged  spark  and  his  flirtations.  Some 
forms  of  this  theme  verge  on  the  coarse;  innocent  humor  alone  is  in 
the  following  song. 

8.  THE  bachelor's  COMPLAINT  > 


liiji^/jJ  j^jj-nijij  J  j/jiJj  J 


1.  Once  I  heard  an  old  bachelor  say 
When  his  hair  was  turning  gray, 

"  I  wonder  what  the  matter  can  be 
That  all  the  pretty  girls  so  dislike  me!" 

2.  "  I've  tried  the  rich  and  Tve  tried  the  poor, 
And  many  a  time  I've  been  kicked  out  of  door, 
I've  tried  silver,  and  I've  tried  gold, 

And  many  a  lie  in  my  life  I  have  told. 

3.  "  Three  good  horses  I  rode  them  to  death, 
I  rode  them  as  long  as  they  had  breath. 
Three  good  saddles  rode  bare  to  the  tree. 
Trying  to  find  the  girl  that  would  marry  me."  • 

4.  He  wept  and  he  mourned  and  he  wailed  and  he  cried. 
And  in  this  condition,  this  bachelor  died. 

And  if  he  lies  here,  I  fear  he'll  come  to  life. 
And  still  be  a-trying  to  get  him  a  wife. 

5.  Come,  all  ye  pretty  fair  maids,  come  gather  around. 
And  put  this  old  bachelor  under  the  ground. 

For  if  he  lies  here,  I  fear  he'll  come  to  life. 
And  still  be  a  trying  to  get  him  a  wife. 

1  "The  Bachelor's  Complaint,"  B,  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  Prom 
H.  L.  W.,  Cambridge*  Mass. 

*  The  following  lines  from  "The  Bachelor's  Complaint/'  A  (from  J.  C,  \^neland, 
N.  J.),  are  worthy  of  record  here. 

4.  He  rode  nine  horses  all  to  death, 

He  rode  them  till  they  was  out  of  breath, 
He  rode  his  saddle  bare  to  the  tree, 
And  not  one  pretty  girl  would  marry  he  I 

5.  "  Now,  girls,  I'm  a  dying  man. 
Don't  you  wish  they'd  married  me. 
Dam  the  girls,  wherever  they  be, 

I  hope  they'll  die  for  the  love  of  mel" 
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In  clo6ing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  music  of  folk-song  constitutes 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Not  only  have  many  ballads  been  kept 
alive  by  the  rare  beauty  of  their  melodies;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  certain  of  the  best  ballads  (as,  for  instance,  "Chevy- 
Chase")  which  have  perished,  failed  to  survive  because  diey  were  set 
to  melodies  which  were  neither  pleasing  nor  characteristic.  For  their 
beauty's  sake,  the  following  melodies  are  put  in  evidence. 

9.     MBLODIBS 

(a)  Remember  the  Poor^ 


Sextu9Me* 


(b)  Barbara  AUen* 


(c)  Silver  Dagg^* 


r  lJ  J  I  -I  IJ  i  I  J  J IJ  J  ^  J IJ  ,1  J II 


(d)  The  Dawning  of  the  Day* 


»  Melody  from  A.  M.  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  "  Barbara  AUen."  G,  Folk-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  StaUs.  Prom  A.  C,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

*  "The  Silver  Dagger/'  A,  Foih-Songs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Stales.  From  H.  L.  W.. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

*  MS.  of  Henry  Hudson,  M.D.  (Allen  A.  Brown  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library, 
No.  M.  374a,  7.  Melody  449,  from  Paddy  Conneely,  a  Galway  piper.)  According  to  Irish 
tradition,  this  air,  of  which  a  number  of  sets  exist,  was  originally  the  composition  of 
0*Connallon,  the  noted  Irish  harper. 
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Of  these  melodies,  the  first  three  are  structurally  typical  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  types  of  folk-music.  The  fourth,  a  par- 
ticularly fine  example  of  an  Irish  air,  is  further  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  partially  cast  in  the  Lydian  mode, 


Itf.  J  J  J  ^  f  r  f  a 


survivals  of  which  in  folk-music  at  the  present  day  are  extremely  rare.^ 

Fblton  Hall. 
Cambudgb,  Mass. 

1  "Fair  Phoebe/'  Journal  of  the  PM-Song  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  131,  is  a  Lydian  air. 
The  Irish  air  "Eoghan  Coir"  exists  in  three  sets,  —  one  of  tliem  Lydian,  one  Mizolydian, 
and  one  Ionian,  —  showing  the  development  from  the  archaic  to  the  modem  mode. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Folk-Lore.  —  The  following  stories,  super- 
stitions, and  folk-remedies  were  taken  down  just  as  they  were  related  to  me. 
Nos.  2  and  4  were  told  by  a  Virginia  mulatto,  with  features  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  an  Indian. 

1.  How  the  Colored  Folk  came  into  Existence,  —  Once  'pon  a  time  ole  Nick 
got  lon'som'  down  in  his  dominyun,  so  he  tho't,  "Til  go  hup  and  pay  a 
visit  on  Arth,  and  see  how  teese  dar'.  So  hup  'e  come,  en  the  fust  thing  he 
seed,  wuz  a'  Ape.  "Lo'd  a  mussy!"  sezee,  "w'at  kind  o'  man  is  dis?  I 
hain't  got  none  o'  dem  kine  down  in  my  qua'ters,"  sezee,  "en  dat'U  neber 
do  'tall."  So  hup  'e  prances  ve'y  pompous-like,  en  sezee,  "Howdy I" 
en  de  Ape  he  say  nufin  'tall,  den  'e  keeps  on  a  axin'  un  heeps  o'  questions; 
en  de  Ape  he  say  nufin  'tall,  den  he  keeps  on  wid  mo'  questions;  and  de  Ape 
he  say  nufin  'tall  agin.  Den  Mistah  Sautin  he  sto'm,  he  sto'm,  and  den  he 
cussed  de  Ape,  en  low  en  'hold  de  Ape  dun  en  dar  tu'n'd  to  a  brack  man. 
En  dat's  how  de  w'ite  man  dun  'count  fo'  de  niggah  bein'  on  'Arth. 

2.  How  the  Colored  Man  obtained  his  Well-  Known  Sobriquet  of  "  Coon"  — 
Dar  wuz  once  ar'  slave-holder  who  'ad  five  'undred  slaves,  en  he  'ad  'un 
he  tho't  heeps  ub,  'hose  name  'uz  John;  so  dis  yhar  John,  w'en  he  tho't  dar 
wuz  eny  thin'  his  moster  wanted,  'e'd  teke  hit  en  go  yide  hit,  so  'is  moster 
coodn't  fin'  hit,  en  'is  moster  'uld  hunt  'round  en  axt  de  uder  slaves,  en  dey 
cu'dn't  fin'  hit;  den  'e'd  ax  John  'uld  put  one  han'  in  'is  pocket,  en  scratch 
'is  yead  wid  de  uder  han',  en  say,  "Wait  a  minnite,  moster,  lemme  thin'!" 
den  'e'd  say,  "  Moster,  come,  I  think  I  kin  tell  chew  rite  war's  's  hit.  I's 
a  fo'chume  tellah,  I  is;"  en  he  go  rite  en  put  'is  bans  on  hit.  So  he  keeps 
on  fee  yeahs,  ebry  think  wuz  de  same  way;  en  de  moster  tho't  he  wuz  suah 
nuff  a  fo'chume  tellah.  So  one  day  de  moster  wuz  at  some  kinner  high 
feast  or  uder,  dar  wuz  a  hole  lot  of  high  fo'ks,  wealthy  gemums,  an  dey 
gotter  bet' in';  twell  de  moster  bet  twel!  'e'd  dun  bet  all  'is  prop'rty,  ail  'is 
slaves,  dat  dis  John  ub  his  co'ld  tell  wars  every  think  dey  hid  wuz,  an  'e 
bet  aU  'e  'ad  til'  he  didn't  hab  nufin  'tall  lef. 

Den  dese  uder  gemums  sed  dey'd  git  un  ub  dese  ya'h  raccoons;  en  de 
moster  sed  'e  didn't  karah,  dey  cood  get  any  think  dey  chooze.  So  dey 
coutch  a  rac-coon,  en  put  hit  undar  ar  bar'l,  on  de  lawn;  den  dey  sent  fees 
John,  en  'e  came;  en  de  moster  sed,  "Look  yar,  John,  I's  dun  bet  my  fo'- 
chume on  chew,  now.  I  want  chew  to  tell  usuns  w'at's  under  dot  ar  bar'l 
dar;"  en  co'se  John  didn't  know,  kaze  'e  'adn't  put  hit  dar  hisself,  en  'e'd 
al'ays  hid  de  uder  fings;  so  sezee,  "Deed,  moster  Jones,  John's  sick,  'e 
can't  tell  no  fo'chumes  chew  day."  But  de  moster  'e  'sisted,  en  sed, 
"John,  I  wants  youse  chew  I's  bet  my  'hole  fo'chumes  on  youse"  —  "But, 
deed,  Moster  Jones,  I's  sick  chew  day,  I  is,  en  con't  tell  no  fo'chumes  chew 
day,"  sez  John,  sezee.  "  I  know,  John,  but  yo'  must  do  hit,"  sez  de  moster, 
sezee.  Den  John  keeps  on  a  foolin'  dat  way,  'e  duze,  twell  presently  de 
moster  say,  sezee,  "Ef  youse  don't  tell  me  w'ats  undah  dat  ar'  bar'l,  I'lls 
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make  hit  rite  wid  chew;"  den  John  knew  ef  'e  didn't  tell  w*at  wuz  undah 
dat  are  bar'l  'is  moster  wud  kill  'im.  So  *e  tho*t,  "John,  hits  all  hup  wid 
chew,"  Ub  co'se  he  didn't  know  w'at's  undah  dat  bar'l,  kaze  'e  didn't 
put  hit  dar. 

Well,  de  nigger  *e'd  been  in  de  'abbit  ub  callin'  hisse'f  "coon."  So  'e 
went  to  de  bar'l,  en  helt  'is  arms  up  over  de  bar'l,  en  sez,  sezee,  "Rite 
yhar  on  dis  yhar  bar'l  youse  dun  got  dis  coon,  dis  day,"  and  fell  postated. 
Den  dey  all  shouted  and  cheered,  en  de  moster  pick  'im  up  on  'is  shoulders 
en  rum  round  en  round  wid  John,  kaze  'e  dun  won  all  dat  ar  money  fee  'im; 
an  eber  since  dat  ar  day  de  niggar  hez  al'ays  been  called  de  "coon,"  en 
dey  al'ays  takes  hit  ez  ar  good-luck  name,  kaze  it  dun  sabe  one  niggar  life."  ^ 

3.  A  Negro's  Explanation  of  the  Currents  of  Hot  Air  one  sometimes  feels 
when  passing  along  a  Country  Road  at  Night,  —  This  story  was  told  me  by  an 
old  negro  rich  in  ghost-stories  or  stories  of  "hants,"  as  he  termed  them,  and 
is  all  I  ever  succeeded  in  recording  from  him.  "  Dis  heah  hot  air  dat  yo's 
feels  w'en  yo's  gwine  along  at  nights,"  said  he,  "yo's  felt  dem  habn't  yo'? 
Well,  daze  de  ole  people's  hants  passin'  long,  passin'  long;  en  ef  yo'  gits 
down  on  yo'  'nees,  yo'll  see  dem,  des  a  passin'  rite  'long,  passin'  rite  'long." 

4.  How  Mistah  Yhar's  probved  dat  Mistah  Fox  wt  HsRiden  Hoss.  —  Der  uz 
two  gerls,  en  Mistah  Fox  en  Mistah  Yhar  'uz  a  coatin  'uh  dem.  Dey  'uz 
dare  two  escoats;  en  ebry  time  Mistah  Yha'r  'd  fo  chew  seed  de  gerls,  en 
Mistah  Fox  'uzn't  dar,  dey'd  keep  er  axin  him,  "Whar's  Mistah  Fox?" 
en  tellen'  him  'bout  Mistah  Fox,  —  dat  Mistah  Fox  sez  dis,  en  Mr.  Fox  sez'd 
dat.  So  Mistah  Yha'r  kin'er  crossed  'is  legs,  en  sed,  "Youse  all  keeps  a 
talkin'  'bout  Mistah  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  is  my  riden-hoss  in  wed  wedder." 
En  de  gerls  didn't  bleeb  him;  so  w'en  Mistah  Fox  comes  de  next  day,  deys 
tole  'im  'bout  hit,  en  w'at  Mistah  Yhar'd  done  sed;  so  'e  goes  back  ter  se' 
Mistah  Yhares  en  git  arter  'im  'bout  hit;  so  den  Mistah  Fox  tried  ter  make 
'im  b'leev  'e  tho't  dat  de  gerls  'us  a  makin'  fun  ub  'im,  en  sed  to  Mistah 
Yhar',  "Come,  let's  go  down  ar  chew-morrow  en  probve  hit  den."  So 
Mistah  Yhar'  sezs  "All  rite."  En  w'en  de  next  mo'nin'  come,  Mistah  Yhar' 
tole  Mistah  Fox  that  'e  wuz  sic'  en  coodn't  walk  der;  so  den  Mistah  Fox  sed 
'e  tole  'im,  en  Mistah  Yhar'  sed,  "All  rite,"  but  'e  must  hab  a  saddle  fer  to 
'hole  hi'se'f  on  by,  a  switch  fer  to  steddy  'is  han',  en  a  brine  bridle;  so 
Mistah  Fox  sed  'e'd  git  all  ub  dem  den,  but  'e  hab  chew  git  off  w'en  dey 
was  nearh  dar.  *  En  Mistah  Yhar'  said,  "All  rite!"  en  whilst  Mistah  Fox 
wuz  a  giten  dezes  thinks,  Mr.  Yhar'  'uz  screden  a  pa'r  spers  'bout  'is  pussin; 
en  w'en  Mistah  Fox  come,  'e  gits  on  en  way  dey  goes.  Dreckly  Mistah 
Fox  sez,  "What  youse  doin'.  Brer  Yhar'?"  —  "I  dis  ez  fixen  my  foot  in  de 
srerip,  Brer  Fox."  Presen'ly  Mistah  Fox  sez,  "W'at's  youse  doin'.  Brer 
Yhar'?"  —  "Nufin'  but  turnin'  my  pance-leg  down," — en  all  de  time  *e 
wuz  a  puttin'  on  de  spers.  Presen'ly  dey  got  neah  chew  de  howooze;.en 
Mistah  Fox  sezs,  "Git  down!"  en  Mistah  Yhar'  sezs,  "Oh,  pleaz'  take  me  a 
little  bit  farder.  I's  so  monstru's  weak  I  can't  git  'long."  So  den  Mistah 
Fox  went  on  twill  he  got  neahly  chew  de  house ;  den  Mistah  Fox  sed,  "  Now  git 
down."  En  did  dat  Mistah  Yhar'  'e  slapped  dem  spers  inter  'im,  en  came 
plump  down  on  'im  wid  dat  switch,  en  made  Mistah  Fox  go  a  flyin'  down  de 

1  See  note  a,  p.  251. 
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road,  rite  pass  de  geris;  den  Mistah  Yhar'  hoUer'd  out,  "See,  ladies,  I  don' 
tole  use  dat  Mistah  Fox  wuz  my  riden-hoss."  En  de  gerls  larf  twill  dey 
putty  nigh  cried,  en  Mistah  Yhar  'e  jumped  rite  off  at  de  doer;  en  Mistah 
Fox  was  do  'suited  en  mity  cut  up  like  dat,  'e  des  kept  rite  on  down  de  road 
to  de  wood,  en  waited  twill  Mistah  Yhar'  come  'long;  en  arter  Mistah  Yhar' 
sit  en  talk  wid  de  gerls,  'e  went  on  down  de  road;  'e  knewed  what's  comin', 
en  Mistah  Fox  comes  out  en  grabs  Mistah  Yhar'  en  zes  'e's  gwinter  kill  'im. 
Mistah  Yhar'  sez,  "Oh,  pleaz'  don't  kill  me  now.  Brer  Fox,  en  I'll  show 
use  war's  some  nice  swate  honey  is."  Den  Mistah  Fox  thinks  'e'll  find 
out  whar's  de  honey  fust,  so  Mistah  Yhar'  takes  'im  to  de  bee-tree,  en  tells 
'im  to  put  'is  head  in  chew  de  hollar  en  des  he'p  hisse'f ;  en  whilst  Mistah 
Fox  wuz  tryin'  chew  eat  de  honey,  de  bee  stung  'im  so,  twill  'is  head  dun 
'menced  chew  swell  so  dat  'e  coodn't  git  it  outer  de  hollar,  so  'e  den  tole 
Mistah  Yhar'  to  pleaz'  chew  go  arter  de  Docto;  en  Mistah  Yhar'  wen'  off 
down  chew  de  branch  en  rolled  en  skipped  en  jumped,  en  rolled  en  skipped 
en  jumped,  en  rolled  en  skipped  en  jumped,  en  den  come  back  en  tole  Mistah 
Fox  dat  de  Docto  sed  dat  'e  coodn't  come,  en  sed  de  Docto  sed,  "Whar 
hans  can't  go,  heads  no  bizness."  Den  Mistah  Fox  'menced  to  beg  Mistah 
Yhar'  ter  pleaz  go  back  arter  de  Docto';  en  Mistah  Yhar'  sed,  "I  yeads  a 
pack  of  houns."  So  den  Mistah  Fox  jucked  'is  head  outer  de  hollar  en 
tow  'is  head  all  up,  en  dat  wuz  de  last  ub  'im;  en  Mistah  Yhar'  dodn't  mit 
no  mudder  edder. 

5.  Why  February  hasn*t  Thirty  Days,  —  In  Job's  time,  dah  'uz  thutee  dazes 
enda  'e  'uz  bone  on  de  thueeaht;  but  'e  'ad  sich  er  pesteahn  time,  dat  'e 
gist  natchilly  prayed  onteah  de  gud  Lawed  teah  maahk  'is  buahth-day  outah 
de  cal'dah;  teah  gist  pleez  teah  anzer  dis  yeah  um  praah  ub  'is'h's,  Enda 
de  gud  Lawed  anzered  dat  un  ub  'is  praahs  end  dah  ain't  nebah  bin  no  Thu- 
teeaht  ub  Feb'rary  sinch."  (It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  my  informant 
gave  the  sound  of  oA  to  most  of  her  r's.) 

Mart  Walkbr  Finlbt  Spbbrs. 
Earlbigh  Hsghts  on  Ssvbrn, 
Maryland. 
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[The  following  collection  of  traditions  was  made  by  Mr.  James^ 
Teit  during  his  researches  on  the  ethnology  of  British  Columbia. 
After  Mr.  Teit  had  closed  his  work  for  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  some  other 
incidental  work,  Mr.  Homer  E.  Sargent  of  Chicago  became  interested 
in  Mr.  Teit's  valuable  investigations,  which  he  has  liberally  supported 
during  the  last  six  years.  The  present  paper  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  researches  thus  conducted. 

The  comparative  notes  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper  have  been 
added  by  the  editor.  Only  the  material  relating  directly  to  Salish 
mythology  has  been  included  in  these.  A  fuller  discussion  does  not 
seem  advisable  until  all  the  collected  material  relating  to  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Northwestern  plateaus  and  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  has  been 
published. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  Lillooet  folk-lore,  aside  from  the  psycho- 
logical character  of  the  traditions,  is  found  in  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  process  of  dissemination  of  tales.  While  the  folk  tales  and 
myths  of  the  Thompson  Indians,  who  with  the  Lillooet  belong  to  the 
inland  branches  of  the  Salish  family,  are  not  very  deeply  affected  by 
the  traditions  of  the  coast  Indians,  and  while  they  rather  belong  to  the 
group  of  tales  and  myths  characteristic  of  the  Northwestern  plateaus, 
the  Lillooet  tales  show  a  strong  infusion  of  coast  elements.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  traditions  of  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians,  who  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  Eraser  River  Canyon  adjoining  the  Eraser  River  Delta. 
The  collections  made  among  the  coast  tribes  by  myself,  and  later  on  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hill-Tout,  show  clearly  the  close  relationship  between  the 
myths  and  tales  of  all  the  tribes  living  around  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
those  of  other  coast  tribes.  The  Lillooet  and  the  Lower  Thompson 
Indians  have  adopted  from  these  tribes  the  whole  group  of  ancestor 
legends,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  social  organization  of  the  coast  tribes  that  have  village 
communities  claiming  descent  from  a  single  ancestor;  while  in  the 
interior  no  such  subdivision  of  the  tribes  exists.  The  incidents  belong- 
ing to  the  coast  folk-lore  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  comparative 
notes  accompanying  Mr.  Teit*s  collection  of  traditions.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  follow  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  transformer  myths,  tell- 
ing of  a  group  of  several  culture-heroes  who  travel  through  the  country 
together,  freeing  the  land  of  monsters,  and  giving  man  his  arts.  In 
the  interior  their  place  is  taken  by  the  Coyote ;  but,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before  both  by  Mr.  Teit  and  by  myself,  the  idea  of  the  group  of 
transformers  has  penetrated  far  into  the  interior.  Everywhere,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  is  clearly  expressed  that  in  reality  these  transformers 
belong  to  the  coast,  and  that  their  deeds  east  of  the  Eraser  River 
Canyon  were  a  trespass  on  the  territory  which  belonged  properly  to 
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Coyote  and  to  Old-One.  Several  of  the  Thompson  River  traditions 
end  with  the  statement  that  at  the  request  of  Coyote,  the  coast 
transformers  retired  to  the  coast,  and  left  the  country  to  him  to  be 
put  into  proper  shape. 

In  regard  to  these  points  the  report  of  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
Teit  and  a  Lillooet  over  eighty  years  old  will  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Teit 
describes  this  conversation  as  follows:  — 

"  My  informant  said  that  in  the  beginning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  had  animal  characteristics.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  time 
real  animals  and  real  people  existed  as  we  know  them  to-day.  The 
world  was  very  sparsely  settled.  A  number  of  transformers  gave  the 
world  its  present  shape,  and  transformed  the  beings  of  the  mythical 
period  into  real  people  and  real  animals.  These  transformers  travelled 
all  over  the  world  for  this  purpose.  None  of  them  was  born  in  the 
Lillooet  country.  They  were  strangers,  most  of  whom  came  from  the 
coast  region.  Among  these  was  the  mink.  There  is  no  story  which 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Lillooet  tribe  as  a  whole,  although  some- 
times it  is  claimed  that  the  Lillooet  are  descendants  of  the  Black- 
Bear-Woman's  children.*  It  is  said  that  Black-Bear  and  Grizzly-Bear 
lived  with  their  husband  on  the  east  side  of  Fraser  River,  north  of 
Lytton,  probably  in  Botani  Valley.  After  the  young  Black-Bears  had 
killed  the  young  Grizzly-Bears,  they  escaped,  and  crossed  Fraser  River 
somewhere  between  Ljrtton  and  Lillooet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Lil- 
looet country  near  Pemberton.  They  became  the  ancestors  of  people 
speaking  the  Lillooet  language,  and  their  descendants  spread  up  and 
down  the  rivers  from  this  point,  intermarrying  with  the  mythical 
inhabitants;  that  is,  the  semi-animal  people  of  the  Lillooet  country.. 
Others  say  that  the  young  Black-Bears  became  the  Transformer 
brothers,  the  Qoa'qtqwEtl*  (=  "smiling")  of  the  Thompson  Indians^ 
and  that  later  on  they  visited  the  Thompson  country,  ascending  the 
Fraser  River  from  the  Delta  upward. 

**  Every  band  of  the  Lillooet  originated  from  the  union  of  a  man  with 
one  of  the  semi-animal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  perhaps  from  ani- 
mals. Most  of  the  traditions  inform  us  that  a  Lillooet  man  went  off 
and  married  one  or  more  animal  people  whom  he  found  inhabiting  a 
certain  part  of  the  country;  and  the  band  that  now  inhabits  this  spot 
claims  descent  from  these  ancestors.  Thus  the  Anderson  Lake  people 
are  descendants  of  two  Grizzly- Bear  sisters.  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Pemberton  band  are  descendants  of  two  men  who  lived  at  the 
places  known  as  TezI'I  and  Leqts,  where  one  married  a  bear,  the  other 
a  giant.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Port  Douglas  are  descendants  of  a 
Lillooet  man  who  married  a  seal  woman,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  a 

1  See  pp.  322  and  350.  «  From  .s-qwo'iti  (**  to  smile"). 
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daughter.  The  Bridge  River  people  are  descendants  of  a  black  bear;  ^ 
those  of  S6tL,*  of  a  frog;  and  those  of  Seaton  Lake,  of  a  Sa'tuEN  (a 
crane-like  bird).  The  Seshelt  tribe  are  in  part  descendants  of  a  man 
and  a  porpoise  (?)  woman.  Some  of  the  Seshelt  are  Lillooet  by  origin. 
Their  ancestors  were  a  party  of  Lillooet  who  descended  to  the  coast, 
and  who  continued  to  speak  Lillooet  until  about  1850.  They  lived 
at  Ha'nitcEn.  The  Tlahu's  tribe,  who  nowadays  speak  the  Comox 
language,  are  in  part  descendants  of  Chilcotin  who  settled  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  in  early  days  the  people  of  this  tribe  dressed  and  adorned 
themselves  like  the  Chilcotin  of  the  interior. 

"  The  Shuswap  and  Thompson  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
descendants  of  Coyote;  and  some  Lillooet  claim  that  all  the  people  of 
the  southern  interior  were  of  this  descent,  while  the  people  of  the 
northern  interior  were  descendants  of  the  bear  or  deer.  The  Fountain 
tribe'  are  descendants  of  Coyote  and  his  wives,  Alder  and  Cottonwood.* 
Some  people  claim  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  and  perhaps 
all  the  people  of  the  whole  world,  are  descendants  of  Coyote  and  these 
two  women. 

**  Tiiere  are  two  springs  —  one  hot  and  one  cold  —  near  Skookum 
Chuck,  in  the  Lower  Lillooet  district.  They  were  a  married  couple 
whom  the  Transformer  changed  into  springs  at  their  own  request. 
They  said, '  Let  us  be  two  springs,  one  hot  and  one  cold,  side  by  side. 
People  who  bathe  in  us  and  drink  our  water  will  become  well.'  An- 
other spring  or  brook  near  Lillooet  was  formerly  a  woman  who  asked 
the  Transformer  to  be  transformed  into  water,  asking  that  the  people 
should  drink  of  her  to  be  made  healthy." 

The  following  abbreviations  for  citations  have  been  used  in  the 
lootnotes:  — 

<George  M.  Dawson,  Notes  on  the  Shuswap  People  of  British  Columbia, 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  i8gi, 

Section  II  of  Transactions  (Montreal,  1892),  pp.  3-44.     Cited  Dawson, 

Notes, 
Franz  Boas,  Indianische  Sagen  von  der  Nord-pacifischen  Kflste  Amerikas 

(Berlin,  1895),  363  pp.     Cited  Boas,  Sagen, 
James  Teit,  Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians  of  British  Columbia, 

Memoirs  of  the  American   Folk- Lore  Society ^   vol.   vi   (1898).     Cited 

Teit,  Traditions, 
C.  HiLL-TouT,  "Sqaktktquaclt,"  or  the  Benign-Faced,  the  Oannes  of  the 

-Ntlakapamuq,  British  Columbia,   Folk-Lore,  vol.  x  (1899),  pp.   195- 

216.     Cited  Hill-Tout,  Folk- Lore. 

»  See  p.  360. 

*  See  p.  361;  also  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  96. 

«  See  p.  368. 

^  See  p.  357. 
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Livingston  Farrand,  Traditions  of  the  Chilcotin  Indians,  FuhlicaUons^ 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii  (1900),  pp.  1-54.-  Cited 
Farrand,  Chilcotin, 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Studies  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Report  of  the- 
6gth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancewaent'  of  Science 
(Dover,  1899),  pp.  497-584.     Cited,  Hill-Tout,  Report  i8qq. 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Notes  on  the  Sk'qO'mic  of  British  Columbia,  a  Branch  of 
the  Great  Salish  Stock  of  North  America,  Report  of  the  70th  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Bradford, 
1900),  pp.  472-549.     Cited  Hill-Tout,  Report  igoo. 

Livingston  Farrand,  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians,  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii  (1902),  pp.  77-132.  Cited 
Farrand,  Quinault, 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Si'ciatl  of  British  Columbia, 
a  Coast  Division  of  the  Salish  Stock,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xxxiv  (1904),  pp.  20-91. 
Cited   Hill-Tout,   Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxiv. 

C.  HiLL-TouT,  Report  on  the  StEe'lis  and  Sk'au'lits  Tribes  of  the  Hat- 
kdme'lEm  Division  of  the  Salish  of  British  Columbia,  Ibid.,  pp.  311— 
376.     Cited  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxiv. 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  StlatlumH  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Ibid,,  vol.  XXXV  (1905),  pp.  126-218.     Cited  Anthrop,  Inst,  xxxv. 

Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  iii  (1905),  vol.  x  (1908).  Cited  Boaa 
and  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  iii,  x. 

C.  Hill-Tout,  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  South-Eastern  Tribes  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xxxvii  (1907),  pp.  306-374. 
Cited  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop,  Inst,  xxxvii. 

James  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  ii  (1909),  pp.  443-789.     Cited  Teit,  The  Shuswap, 

James  Teit,  Mythology  of  the  Thompson  Indians,  Ibid.,  vol.  viii  (191 2), 
pp.  21S  et  seq.     Cited  Teit,  Mythology, 

The  material  has  been  arranged  in  two  groups,  the  first  group  con- 
taining traditions  collected  among  the  "  real  Lillooet,"  the  Liluet-6'1, 
who  are  located  around  Pemberton  Meadows;  the  second,  traditions 
of  the  Lillooet  of  the  Lakes*  (L&calg'xamux),  —  of  Anderson  and 
Seaton  Lakes.  The  collection  made  by  Mr.  Hill-Tout  {Anthrop,  Inst, 
xxxv)  is  from  the  Lower  Lillooet,  at  the  upper  end  of  Harrison  Lake, 
a  group  which  is  very  much  mixed  with  the  Delta  tribes.  For  this 
reason  his  collection  contains  more  coast  elements  than  Mr.  Teit's 
collection.  I  have  pointed  out  •  that  the  collection  which  I  obtained 
on  Harrison  River  in  British  Columbia,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Delta 

>  See  Teit.  The  Lillooet,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii, 
p.  196. 

*  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  19. 
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group,  contains  many  Lillooet  elements.    The  same  is  true  of  the 
traditions  collected  by  Mr.  Hill-Tout  in  the  delta  of  Fraser  River.* 

Editor.] 

I.    TRADITIONS  OF  THE  "  REAL  LILLOOET "  (THE  LILUET-O'L) 
I.  a'tse^m^l;  or,  the  story  of  the  transformers* 

Four  brothers,  called  the  A'tse'm81,  came  up  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  River.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  sister,*  who  was 
endowed  with  magic,  and  also  by  another  transformer  called  Sqaix.* 
It  is  said  that  these  people  came  from  some  place  on  the  coast,  and 
entered  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Fraser  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  things  to  rights  in  the  world,  and  killing  everything  that  was 
bad.  These  six  persons  were  gifted  with  magic  in  a  high  degree, 
and  they  travelled  by  canoe. 

After  performing  many  wonderful  deeds  on  their  way  up  the  Fraser 
River,  they  entered  the  Harrison  River,  and  camped  a  few  miles 
above  where  the  Tcehe'lEs  tribe  live.  Here  abode  a  wicked  woman 
who  was  gifted  with  magic,  and  who  killed  many  men.'  Sqaix  said  he 
would  go  alone  and  visit  the  woman;  but  the  brothers  told  him  he  had 
better  avoid  her  until  the  next  day,  when  they  would  all  go  together. 
Sqaix  answered,  "  Why  should  I  avoid  her?  No  one  is  superior  to  me 
in  magic."  So,  when  the  others  slept,  he  went  to  her  house.  He  said 
to  her,  "  Why  have  you  no  husband?  It  is  bad  for  you  to  be  alone. 
I  am  seeking  a  wife,  and  wish  to  have  you."  She  answered,  **  Let 
me  alone,  and  do  not  make  me  feel  ashamed  by  talking  in  that  way." 
But  Sqaix  insisted,  and  tried  to  do  violence  to  her.  His  hand  was 
caught  by  her  organs,  and,  since  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  it,  he  had 
to  cut  it  off  above  the  wrist. 

He  felt  ashamed,  went  home,  and  lay  down.  In  the  morning  the 
others  told  him  to  get  up,  but  he  would  not  rise.  They  asked  him  to 
show  his  hands,  and  he  showed  them  one  hand.  They  said,  "  Show 
us  the  other  one;"  and  he  changed  his  hand  to  the  other  side  of  his 
body,  and  showed  it  again.  They  knew  what  had  happened,  and 
laughed  at  him.  Then  they  went  to  the  woman's  house,  and  the 
brothers  tried  to  transform  her;  but  in  vain,  for  she  was  equal  to  them 

*  Anlhrop.  Inst.  xxxiv»  pp.  311-376. 

*  Compare  also  No.  37,  p.  344;  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  i  (Shuswap).  16  (Thompson  Indians), 
19  (Fraser  Delta),  47  (Cowichan),  56  (Squamish),  63  (Comox);  Hill-Tout.  Report  igoo, 
p.  518  (Sk.qo'mic-Squamish);  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  42  (Thompson);  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  218 
el  seq,  (Uta'mqt),  315  et  seq.  (Nicola  Valley);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  pp.  644  et  seq.;  Dawson. 
Notes. 

*  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  sister  was  more  gifted  in  magic  than  the  others. 
<  Some  say  this  was  mink.    Qaix  denotes  the  mink  in  the  coast  dialects. 

*  See  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  24  (Fraser  Delta). 
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in  powers.  Therefore  they  asked  their  sister  to  help  them;  and  she 
pushed  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  woman's  organs.  When  she  pulled 
them  out  again,  the  woman  died  at  once. 

After  some  time  they  arrived  halfway  up  Harrison  Lake,  where  they 
saw  a  house  in  which  lived  an  old  man  named  S'cxei.^  They  entered 
his  house,  and  talked  to  him  jokingly,  as  if  he  were  a  child.  He  be- 
came angry,  and  said,  *'  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child? 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  more  experienced  than  you,  who  are  young." 
Leaving  their  sister  in  the  house,  they  proposed  to  the  old  man  that 
they  should  walk  up  the  mountain-side  to  see  who  could  climb  best. 
When  they  were  quite  a  distance  away,  the  old  man  caused  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  fastened  on  his  snow-shoes,  which  he  had  hidden  under  his 
clothes,  left  the  brothers,  and  walked  home. 

It  took  the  others  three  days  to  wade  through  the  deep  snow  to  the 
house;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  snow  all  disappeared. 
Then  they  asked  the  old  man  to  take  them  up  the  lake  in  his  canoe, 
which  was  very  small.  They  all  embarked,  and  the  old  man  paddled. 
When  they  had  gone  some  distance,  they  tried  to  frighten  him,  saying, 
"  See  that  monster  coming  underneath  the  canoe!  "  He  looked,  and 
said,  "  That  is  nothing.  It  is  only  the  sl]adow  of  the  mountain-tops 
moving  on  the  waves."  Then  they  said,  "  See  that  man  paddling 
underneath  the  canoe!"  The  old  man  answered,  **  It  is  nothing, 
only  my  shadow  paddling."  Then  Sqaix  changed  himself  into  a  mink 
and  went  down  through  the  water.  The  others  told  the  old  man  to 
look.  He  said,  "  That  is  nothing.  All  kinds  of  animals  swim  in  the 
lake."  Then  Sqaix  changed  himself  into  a  weasel,  and,  entering  the 
canoe,  ran  up  over  the  old  man's  legs.  The  brothers  said,  "  Look  at 
that  bad  animal!  "  But  the  old  man  answeredv  "That  is  nothing. 
I  can  easily  kill  it  with  my  paddle." 

Now  they  reached  a  place  called  S'a'ta,  where  there  was  a  long 
sandy  beach.  Here  they  proposed  to  run  the  old  man  a  race.  They 
were  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  beach  and  back  again.  They  left  their 
sister  in  the  canoe,  and  began  to  race.  The  old  man  beat  them,  and 
reached  the  canoe  again  while  the  others  were  yet  far  away.  Then  he 
caused  a  calm  with  intense  heat  to  come,  which  made  his  opponents 
hardly  able  to  walk.  At  last  they  sat  down,  overcome  by  the  heat. 
So  the  old  man  said  to  the  woman,  *'  We  will  take  the  canoe  to  meet 
them,  for  they  are  tired."  Then  he  made  a  breeze;  and  the  brothers 
and  Sqaix,  feeling  refreshed,  proposed  to  the  old  man  that  they  should 
go  up  the  mountain  to  gather  cedar-branches.  When  he  turned  around 
to  look  at  the  mountain  they  proposed  to  climb,  the  sister  threw  on 
his  back  the  paint  she  had  used  when  pubescent;  and  he  was  imme- 
"diately  turned  into  a  stone,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.* 

1  See  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  21  (Fraser  Delta). 

*  This  is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stone  on  Harrison  Lake. 
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After  this  they  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  to  where 
S'cxei's  wife  lived.  Her  name  was  Skaiya'm.^  They  turned  her  and 
her  canoe  into  stone,  for  she  was  a  wicked  woman. 

The  Transformers  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  entered  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River.  They  proceeded  slowly  up  this  river,  and  per- 
formed many  wonderful  feats,  killing  and  transforming  bad  people, 
and  making  bad  parts  of  the  country  better. 

At  last  they  arrived  halfway  up  Lillooet  Lake,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  they  saw  a  house  in  front  of  which  a  pregnant  woman  was 
standing.  They  asked  her  where  her  husband  was,  and  she  pointed 
to  him  on  the  lake-shore,  where  he  was  engaged  trying  to  catch  fish 
with  two  sticks.*  The  fish  would  pass  between  the  sticks.  Then  he 
would  take  them  out  and  wipe  the  slime  off  them  with  grass,  and  try 
again.  This  man's  name  was  Sts5p;  and  the  Transformer  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  He  answered,  '*  I  am  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
know  not  how  to  catch  fish.  I  try  to  catch  them  in  the  manner  you 
have  just  seen,  but  can  never  capture  any."  They  said,  '*  What  do 
you  eat?  '*  and  he  answered,  *'  We  gather  grass  and  boil  it  in  a  basket, 
and  eat  it  when  it  is  cooked."  They  noticed  that  the  man  carried  a 
long  knife  on  his  back,  with  strings  of  eagle's  feathers  attached  to  the 
handle  and  sheath,  and  asked  him  what  he  used  it  for.  He  said, 
"  When  my  wife  becomes  very  large  with  child,  I  take  this  knife,  cut 
open  her  belly  with  it,  and  take  out  the  child.'  My  wife  always  dies. 
Thus  I  have  had  many  wives."  They  said,  **  We  will  teach  you  how 
to  do  things  right,  so  that  future  generations  in  this  country  shall 
know." 

They  crossed  the  lake,  and  pulled  hairs  out  of  their  legs  from  below 
the  knee,  which  they  threw  on  the  ground:  spa'tsan-bushes *  grew  up 
at  once.  They  stripped  the  bark  from  some  of  them,  went  to  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  showed  them  how  to  prepare  it,  twist  it  into  twine, 
and  weave  it  into  nets.  They  made  a  dip-net  for  him,  and  showed  him 
how  to  fish  with  it.  Everything  they  did  they  made  the  couple  do 
themselves,  so  that  they  should  really  know  how  to  do  it.  Then  one 
of  the  brothers,  unperceived  by  the  man  and  his  wife,  changed  himself 
into  a  salmon,  and  entered  the  man's  net.  The  man  landed  it,  and 
the  other  brothers  showed  him  how  to  cut  it  up.    They  lighted  a  fire 

>  Boas,  Sagen,  gives  a  full  version  of  the  Kaia'm  story  (pp.  28-30),  printed  again  by 
Hill-Tout  iAnthrop.  Inst,  xxxv,  pp.  177-189)  with  Indian  text.  The  full  story  belongs 
dearly  to  the  Eraser  Delta  and  to  the  Lower  Lillooet  (see  also  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  285 
[Uta'mqt]). 

*  Some  say  with  the  handle  of  a  dip-net  (see  Teit,  Mythology,  p<  318). 

*  See  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  222,  317;  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  652;  Farrand,  Chilcotin„ 
p.  II. 

•  <  Not  the  spaftsan-hark  of  the  Thompsons.  The  Lillooet  frequently  call  all  kinds  of 
bark  used  for  twine,  including  twine  obtained  from  the  whites,  spa'tsan  (see  Teit,  Myth^ 
ology,  pp.  227,  325;  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  651). 
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and  heated  stones.  Then  they  placed  a  large  basket  and  a  small 
basket  side  by  side,  and  filled  them  with  water.  They  put  the  fish 
in  the  l^ge  one.  They  lifted  the  stones  with  tongs  and  dipped  them 
into  the  small  kettle  to  clean  them,  and  then  dropped  them  into  the 
large  kettle.  They  added  fresh  stones  until  the  fish  was  boiled ;  then 
they  put  it  on  some  cedar-bark,  and  all  joined  in  eating  it.  They 
told  the  man  to  save  all  the  bones,  and  throw  them  into  the  water, 
which  he  did;  and  the  other  brother  returned  to  his  former  shape, 
and  joined  them.  Then  they  said,  "  Future  generations  shall  do  as 
we  have  shown.  They  shall  catch  and  boil  salmon,  and  eat  them 
instead  of  grass." 

When  the  man's  wife  came  to  be  delivered  of  her  child,^  the  sister 
took  bird-cherry  bark  and  tied  it  to  the  infant.  She  pulled  twice,  but 
the  string  broke  each  time.  She  tied  it  again,  and  on  the  third  pull 
the  child  came  out.  The  Transformers  said,  '*  Future  generations 
shall  give  birth  to  their  children,  and  men  shall  no  longer  cut  their 
wives.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  hard  birth,  when  the  child  must 
be  pulled  out."  Now  Sqaix  said,  **  This  man  has  killed  many  women* 
He  ought  to  be  punished."  And  the  brothers  said,  "  He  should  be 
turned  into  stone,  so  that  future  generations,  by  seeing  him,  may 
remember  the  cause  of  his  transformation,  and  know  what  has  been 
ordained."  They  turned  him  into  a  stone,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day;  but  his  wife  and  his  newly-born  son  they  left  to  occupy 
the  place. 

Proceeding  up  the  lake,  the  Transformers  came  to  its  head,  into 
which  the  Upper  Lillooet  River  flows.  Here  there  was  flat  ground  like 
a  bog,  which  moved  up  and  down,  and  hindered  canoes  from  ascending: 
the  river.  They  made  it  into  firm  but  swampy  land,  and  left  a  channel 
by  which  canoes  might  reach  the  river.  At  this  place  they  saw  a  man 
sitting  at  work,  finishing  the  handle  of  a  spear.*  He  had  his  mouth 
puckered  up,  and  was  whistling  to  himself.'  They  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing,  and  he  answered,  **  It  is  none  of  your  business."  They 
asked  him  again,  and  he  said,  ''  I  have  heard  of  these  Transformers 
coming,  and  I  am  making  this  spear  to  spear  them  in  the  neck."  They 
said,  **  Let  us  see  the  spear :  it  looks  very  nice."  He  handed  it  to  them. 
Then  they  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  speared  him  with  the  spear. 
They  said,  "Your  name  shall  be  Whitefish  {mi' melt) ^  and  future 
generations  shall  spear  you  in  this  manner,  and  eat  you  as  food."* 
The  whitefish  has  a  very  small  mouth,  because  he  was  whistling  whei» 
transformed. 

»  Sec  Tdt.  Mythology,  pp.  222,  317. 

*  Most  Indians  say  it  was  a  three-pronged  spear:  some  say  it  was  two-pronged  (see 
Teit.  Mythology,  p.  226  [Uta'mqt]).  A  very  common  incident  of  the  Culture-Hero  myth  of 
the  coast  (see  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  46  (Cowichan),  56  (Squamish),  64  (Comoz),  98  (Nutka), 
200  (Newettee);  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  20;  Farrand,  QuinauU,  p.  85. 

»  See  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  33i» 
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The  Transformers  continued  their  journey  up  the  Lillooet  River 
to  a  place  near  Pemberton,  and  then  up  the  Pole  River  until  they 
reached  a  place  on  that  river  known  as  Salmon-House.^  Here  they 
saw  a  man  leaning  forward,  and  gazing  intently  into  the  water.  They 
asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at,  and  he  answered,  "  It  is  nothing 
to  you."  They  watched  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  catching  fish  with 
his  hands.  He  caught  one,  and  they  asked  him  how  he  ate  it.  He 
never  answered,  but,  putting  the  fish  to  his  mouth,  began  to  eat  it  raw. 
They  transformed  him  into  a  fish-hawk  (yoxaia'),  and  said,  **  Hence- 
forth people  shall  not  catch  fish  with  their  hands,  nor  eat  them  raw." 

Ascending  the  river,  they  passed  its  source,  and  came  near  to  the 
lake  called  Tseka'lenai,  at  the  source  of  the  stream  that  empties  into 
the  head  of  Anderson  Lake.  Here  they  went  up  on  some  rocks  near 
where  the  old  Indian  trail  passes,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  One  brother 
went  away,  and  returned  from  the  south,  dressed  in  cedar-bark  painted 
red,  and  carrying  cedar-bark  and  other  things  in  a  bundle  on  his  back. 
Another  brother  went  away,  and  returned  from  the  east,  dressed  only 
in  a  breech-clout,  and  carrying  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  spatsan-hark 
and  other  things.  When  they  appeared  to  view,  the  other  Trans- 
formers hailed  the  one  from  the  south  as  Li'luet,*  and  the  one  from 
the  east  as  SLa'tLemux,  saying,  "  Henceforth  the  Li'luet  shall  go  to 
the  Fraser  in  the  SLa'tLemux  country  to  buy  salmon  and  spatsan-hsirk, 
and  the  SLa'tLemux  shall  visit  the  Li'luet  to  trade  with  them.  Then 
one  of  the  Transformers  stamped  his  foot  on  the  rock,  and  left  the 
imprint  of  his  sole,  saying,  "  This  footprint  shall  mark  this  spot  as  the 
tribal  boundary  between  the  Li'luet  and  the  SLa'tLemux"  [the  Upper 
and  Lower  Lillooet].    The  footprint  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  certain  where  the  Transformers  went  after  this,  but  it  is 
said  they  returned  again  to  their  own  country,  by  way  of  Pemberton 
and  Green  Lake,  to  the  Squamish.' 

2.    THE  BOY  AND  THE  SUN* 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  by 
constantly  stealing  their  food.  The  chief  told  the  poeple  to  leave 
their  house  and  desert  the  boy.  They  ordered  some  other  boys  to 
induce  the  thief  to  go  with  them  while  the  people  made  ready  to  depart. 

1  Three  miles  or  more  from  Pemberton  Indian  village.  It  is  a  famous  fishing-place  of 
the  LUuet-5l. 

«  That  is.  the  Lower  Lillooet. 

»  Some  say  they  did  not  require  to  travel  through  the  Upper  Lillooet  country,  as 
Coyote  and  Kokwe'la  travelled  through  there  (see  p.  350). 

*  See  "Tale  of  the  Bad  Boy;  or.  The  Sun  and  the  Lad,"  in  Teit.  TradUions,  pp.  51,  5a; 
Teit,  Mythology,  p.  230  (UtS'mqt);  Boas.  Sagen,  pp.  17  (Thompson).  19  (Fraser  Delta); 
Hill-Tout.  AfUhrop.  Inst,  xxxv,  p.  201  (Lower  Lillooet);  Hill-Tout.  Report  IQOO,  p.  532 
(Squamish). 
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These  boys  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  search  for  wood  to  make  bows  and 
arrows."  On  reaching  a  densely  wooded  place,  they  said,  '*  We  will 
separate  here,  and  search,  that  we  may  the  sooner  find  good  wood ;  but 
we  will  continue  to  whistle  to  one  another,  so  that  we  may  all  know 
one  another's  whereabouts." 

When  the  boys  were  out  of  sight,  they  eased  themselves  in  several 
places,  and  then  hurried  away  to  overtake  the  people.  After  they 
had  gone,  their  excrements  continued  to  whistle,  so  the  thief  thought 
that  his  companions  were  still  near  by.  Having  found  some  good 
wood,  he  called  on  the  other  boys  to  come,  but  heard  no  reply  except 
the  whistling.  He  searched  for  them,  and  at  last  found  they  had  gone, 
and  that  the  sounds  proceeded,  not  from  them,  but  from  their  excre- 
ments. 

Then  the  thief  hurried  home,  because  it  was  late;  but,  upon  arriving 
at  the  village,  he  found  all  the  people  gone.  He  was  hungry,  and 
searched  all  the  houses  for  food,  but  found  none.  Returning  to  his 
parents'  house,  he  saw  a  basket  upside  down  in  a  corner.  He  thought 
some  food  might  be  there,  so  he  kicked  it  over  with  his  foot.  He  found 
his  grandmother  sitting  underneath.  He  was  angry,  because  he  would 
rather  have  found  food  than  her;  but  she  cried  out  that  he  should  not 
kick  her,  as  she  might  be  of  much  service  to  him. 

The  grandmother  had  a  cedar-bark  match,  which  she  gave  him  to 
light  a  fire.  After  warming  themselves,  she  asked  him  to  shoot  mice 
to  eat.  He  did  this,  and  they  lived  on  what  vermin  he  killed.  She 
asked  him  to  shoot  birds,  and  she  would  make  a  robe  of  their  skins.  He 
shot  very  many  bright-plumaged  birds,  and  the  old  woman  made  him  a 
very  large  and  handsome  robe.  She  told  him  to  make  a  spear  of  cedar- 
wood.     He  did  this,  and  speared  some  fish. 

One  day  Sun  saw  him  fishing  with  his  cedar-wood  spear,  and,  noticing 
the  beautiful  blanket  he  wore,  thought  he  would  try  to  obtain  it  from 
him.  Sun  was  dressed  in  a  goat-skin  blanket  with  long  fringe.  He 
approached  the  boy,  and  offered  to  exchange  robes  with  him;  but  the 
boy  declined.  Sun  said,  "  You  do  not  know  the  value  of  my  robe.  It 
can  catch  far  more  fish  than  your  spear."  Then  Sun  placed  the 
fringe  of  his  robe  in  the  water,  and  caught  a  fish  on  each  tassel.  When 
the  boy  saw  this,  he  exchanged  robes  with  Sun.  He  was  now  able  to 
catch  great  quantities  of  fish,  which  he  dried,  and  with  which  he  filled 
many  houses,  cellars,  and  drying-poles. 

The  people  of  the  village,  who  were  camped  a  long  ways  off,  had 
been  unsuccessful  hunting  and  fishing,  and  were  now  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  One  of  them.  Raven,  left  them,  and  returned  to  the 
village,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  boy  living  in  affluence. 
The  boy  saw  Raven,  and  threw  some  fish  at  him,  which  he  gladly  ate. 
Next  day  Raven  came  again,  and  asked  the  lad  for  some  fish  to  take 
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home  to  his  children.  He  was  given  three  fish,  which  he  took  away, 
and  kept  until  the  other  people  had  gone  to  bed.  When  all  was  quiets 
he  gave  them  to  his  children;  but  they  quarrelled  and  made  a  great 
noise:  so  the  people  heard  them,  and  said,  **  Raven's  children  must  be 
eating  something  good."  They  went  to  his  house  and  asked  him  what 
his  children  had  been  eating;  and  he  told  them,  "  Moss."  They  did 
not  believe  him,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  watch  next  night.  On 
the  third  day,  Raven  went  to  the  lad  again,  and  asked  him  for  more 
fish.  Again  he  was  given  three,  which  he  took  home  for  his  children. 
That  night  Raven's  children  quarrelled  again  when  they  were  fed. 
The  people  ran  in,  caught  them  eating,  and  made  them  disgorge  by 
pressing  their  throats.  They  found  that  the  food  was  fish:  so  they 
asked  Raven  where  he  got  it.  He  told  them  the  whole  story,  and  the 
people  at  once  broke  camp  and  returned  to  the  village,  where  the  boy 
feasted  them  on  fish  till  they  were,  satisfied. 

The  lad  became  a  great  fisherman,  and  the  people  of  the  village 
thus  never  lacked  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  chief  gave  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  and  the  lad  afterwards  became  chief. 

Before  Sun  obtained  the  boy's  robe,  he  was  pale;  and  his  light  was 
faint,  like  that  of  the  moon ;  but  thenceforth  he  became  bright  and 
dazzling,  because  he  wore  the  boy's  bright  and  many-colored  robe. 

3.    THE  FROG  SISTERS 

The  three  Frog  sisters  had  a  house  in  a  swamp,  where  they  lived 
together.  Not  very  far  away  lived  a  number  of  people  in  another 
house.  Among  them  were  Snake  and  Beaver,  who  were  friends. 
They  were  well-grown  lads,  and  wished  to  marry  the  Frog  girls. 

One  night  Snake  went  to  Frog's  house,  and,  crawling  up  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  put  his  hand  on  her  face.  She  awoke,  and  asked  him  who 
he  was.  Learning  that  he  was  Snake,  she  said  she  would  not  marry 
him,  and  told  him  to  leave  at  once.  She  called  him  hard  names,  such 
as,  "  slimy-fellow,"  "  small-eyes,"  etc.  Snake  returned,  and  told  his 
friend  of  his  failure. 

Next  night  Beaver  went  to  try,  and,  crawling  up  to  one  of  the  sisters, 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  face.  She  awoke,  and,  finding  out  who  he  was, 
she  told  him  to  be  gone.  She  called  him  names,  such  as,  **  short-legs," 
'*  big-belly,"  "  big-buttocks."  Beaver  felt  hurt,  and,  going  home, 
began  to  cry.*  His  father  asked  him  what  the  matter  was,  and  the  boy 
told  him.  He  said,  **  That  is  nothing.  Don't  cry!  It  will  rain  too 
much."     But  young  Beaver  said,  **  I  will  cry." 

1  See  BoaSt  Sagen,  pp.  35  (Eraser  Delta),  79  (Comoz);  Boas  and  Hunt,  KwakiuU  Texts^ 
p.  318;  Boas.  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.  23;  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xxxiv,  p.  37  (Seshdt); 
Hill-Tout.  Report  iSqq,  p.  78  (Thompson);  Hill-Tout.  /^'<f.,  ipoo.  p.  548  (Squamish); 
Tcit,  Mythology,  pp.  230  (UtS'mqt).  333  (Nicola). 
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As  he  continued  to  cry,  much  rain  fell,  and  soon  the  swamp  where 
the  Frogs  lived  was  flooded.  Their  house  was  under  the  water,  which 
covered  the  tops  of  the  tall  swamp-grass.  The  Frogs  got  cold,  and 
went  to  Beaver's  house,  and  said  to  him,  **  We  wish  to  marry  your 
sons."     But  old  Beaver  said,  **  No!    You  called  us  hard  names." 

The  water  was  now  running  in  a  regular  stream.  So  the  Frogs  swam 
away  downstream  until  they  reached  a  whirlpool,  which  sucked  them 
in,  and  they  descended  to  the  house  of  the  Moon.  The  latter  invited 
them  to  warm  themselves  at  the  fire;  but  they  said,  "  No.  We  do  not 
wish  to  sit  by  the  fire.  We  wish  to  sit  there,"  pointing  at  him.  He 
said,  **  Here?  "  at  the  same  time  pointing  at  his  feet.  They  said, 
"  No,  not  there."  Then  he  pointed  to  one  part  of  his  body  after  an- 
other, until  he  reached  his  brow.  When  he  said,  **  Will  you  sit  here?  " 
they  all  cried  out,  "  Yes,"  and  jumped  on  his  face,  thus  spoiling  his 
beauty.  The  Frog's  sisters  may  be  seen  on  the  moon's  face  at  the 
present  day.* 

4.    BEAVER  AND  EAGLE* 

Beaver  and  Eagle  lived  with  their  sister  in  the  Lillooet  country. 
They  had  no  fire,  and  ate  their  food  raw.  The  sister  cried  and  com- 
plained constantly,  because  she  had  no  fire  at  which  to  roast  her  dried 
salmon-skins.  At  last  the  brothers  took  pity  on  her,  because  she 
cried  so  much,  and  said,  '*  Don't  cry  any  more!  We  will  procure  fire 
for  you.  We  will  train  ourselves  for  a  long  time,  and  during  our 
absence  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  cry  or  complain;  for,  if  you 
do,  we  shall  fail  in  our  object,  and  our  training  will  be  fruitless." 

Leaving  their  sister,  the  brothers  repaired  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  spent  four  years  training  themselves.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  returned  to  their  sister,  who  had  never  cried  during  their 
absence,  and  told  her  they  would  go  to  procure  fire,  as  they  now  knew 
where  it  could  be  found,  and  how  they  could  obtain  it. 

After  five  days'  journeying,  they  arrived  at  the  house'  of  the  people 
who  possessed  fire.  Then  one  brother  drew  over  himself  an  eagle's 
body,  and  the  other  one  a  beaver's  body.  The  latter  dammed  the 
creek  near  by,  and  that  night  made  a  hole  underneath  the  people's 
house.  Next  morning  he  swam  around  in  the  water  made  by  tiie  dam, 
and  an  old  man  saw  him  and  shot  him.  He  took  him  into  the  house, 
and,  laying  him  beside  the  fire,  told  the  people  to  skin  him.  While 
they  were  skinning  him,  they  came  on  something  hard  underneath 
his  armpit.    This  was  a  clam-shell,  which  Beaver  had  hidden  there. 

1  See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  91;  Boas.  Sagen,  p.  15  (Shuswap);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  653; 
Teit.  Mythology,  pp.  229  (Uta'mqt).  330  (Nicola). 

«  See  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  56;  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  229  (Uta'mqt).  338  (Nicola);  Boas. 
Sagen,  p.  42  (Eraser  Delta);  Hill-Tout.  Report  i8qq,  p.  65. 

*  Most  informants  agree  that  the  house  was  an  underground  house,  which,  according 
to  some,  was  at  a  place  near  the  sea. 
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Just  then  the  people  noticed  a  very  large  and  fine-looking  eagle 
perch  on  a  tree  near  by.  They  were  anxious  to  kill  him  to  get  his 
plumes:  so  they  all  ran  out  and  began  to  shoot  at  him,  but  none  of 
them  could  hit  him.  When  they  were  thus  engaged,  Beaver,  who 
was  now  left  alone,  put  some  of  the  fire  in  his  clam-shell,  and  escaped 
through  the  hole  he  had  made.  He  soon  reached  the  water,  which 
was  now  almost  at  the  house,  and  swam  away  with  his  prize. 

As  soon  as  Eagle  saw  that  his  brother  was  safe,  he  flew  away  and 
joined  him.  They  continued  their  journey  home,  E^gle  resting  him^ 
self  on  Beaver's  back  when  tired.  They  brought  the  fire  home  and 
gave  it  to  their  sister,  who  now  became  very  happy  and  contented. 

5.    THE   FIRE   people;    OR,   THE   MAN  WHO  INTRODUCED  FIRE 

A  man  who  lived  on  the  Lower  Lillooet  River  had  a  daughter  who 
refused  all  suitors.  The  people  said,  '*  Perhaps  you  wish  the  man* 
who  lives  in  the  east  to  be  your  husband."  This  man,  who  lived  in  a 
very  distant  country,  heard  what  they  said,  and  came  and  took  the 
girl  for  his  wife.  She  went  home  with  him,  and  some  time  afterward 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  While  the  boy  was  yet  a  child,  his  father  said  to 
his  wife,  *'  Let  us  go  and  visit  your  people."  A  large  number  of  the 
husband's  people  accompanied  them  on  their  journey.  They  were 
warlike,  and  endowed  with  magic  and  the  "  mystery  "  of  fire.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  Lower  Lillooet  River,  instead  of  acting  in  a  friendly 
manner,  they  attacked  the  people  there,  and  killed  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  then  returned  home. 

When  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  said,  "  I  must  pay  my  mother's 
people  because  they  were  slaughtered  by  my  father's  people."  He 
went  to  his  mother's  country  and  gave  them  a  present  of  fire,  which 
was  at  that  time  unknown  to  them.  He  possessed  the  magic  of  fire, 
and  could  make  fire  appear  at  any  time  or  place  he  wished.  By 
commanding,  he  could  make  a  house  take  fire  a  long  way  off.  The 
shaman  called  Napoleon,  of  the  Lower  Lillooet  River,  learned  his 
secret  of  making  fire  appear  when  he  wished  by  supplicating  these 
Fire  people,  for  he  had  them  for  his  manitou,  and  had  thus  learned  some 
of  their  magic. 

6.    ORIGIN  OF  LIGHT  AND  FIRE 

Raven  and  Sea-GuU  were  friends,  and  lived  in  the  Lillooet  country. 
Their  houses  were  close  together.  Raven  had  four  servants;  namely, 
Worm,  Flea,  Louse,  and  Little-Louse.*    It  was  dark  all  over  the  world 

1  Some  say  he  was  a  chief  who  was  related  to  Thunder;  others  say  he  was  the  Sun; 
while  still  others  say  he  was  just  an  ordinary  man  who  was  known  by  a  certain  name  which 
they  have  forgotten. 

*  Es'kal-M'la,  described  as  being  a  very  small  louse.  The  Thompson  Indians  call  dirt 
on  a  person's  skin  or  on  clothes  skELkE'L  (cf.  Hill-Tout,  Report  igoo^  p.  544). 
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at  that  time,  as  Sea-Gull  owned  the  daylight,^  which  he  kept  in  a  box^ 
and  never  let  any  of  it  out,  except  occasionally,  when  he  needed  some 
for  his  own  use. 

Raven  thought  it  was  not  fair  that  Sea-Gull  should  keep  the  day- 
light all  to  himself,  when  it  was  of  so  much  value,  and  would  benefit 
the  people  if  liberated.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  obtain  the  daylight: 
so  one  night  he  placed  many  hawthorn-branches  on  the  trail  which  led 
from  Sea-Gull's  house  to  the  place  where  the  latter's  canoe  was  fas- 
tened; then,  hastening  to  Sea-Gull's  house,  he  cried  loudly  that  his 
canoe  Bad  gone  adrift.  Sea-Gull  rushed  out  in  haste  to  save  his 
canoe,  and  several  thorns  entered  his  bare  feet.  He  cried  with  pain, 
returned  to  the  house,  and  asked  Raven  to  get  his  canoe  for  him,  and 
draw  it  up.     Raven  went  and  drew  up  Gull's  canoe,  and  then  returned. 

Gull  complained  much  of  the  thorns  in  his  feet,  and  Raven  said  he 
would  pull  them  out  if  Gull  would  open  the  box  enough  to  let  some 
light  out.  To  this  Gull  agreed.  He  sat  down  beside  the  box  and 
opened  it  a  little  with  one  hand.  Now  Raven  began  to  extract  the 
thorns  with  an  awl,  but  pretended  he  could  not  see  well  enough,  and 
asked  Gull  to  open  the  box  a  little  more,  which  he  did.  Raven  ex- 
tracted most  of  the  thorns,  and  said  he  could  soon  extract  the  last 
ones,  if  he  were  given  a  little  additional  light.  When  Gull  opened  the 
box  a  little  more.  Raven  gave  his  arm  a  push.  Thus  he  knocked  down 
the  box  and  broke  it.*  The  daylight  now  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  world,  and  Gull  was  unable  to  collect  it  again.  Raven  claimed 
that  the  push  was  accidental,  and,  after  taking  the  last  of  the  thorns 
out  of  Gull's  feet,  he  left  and  went  home,  chuckling  to  himself. 

Raven  could  now  see  very  far  with  the  new  daylight :  so  one  morning 
he  washed  himself,  combed  and  oiled  his  hair,  put  on  his  best  robe, 
and  [>ainted  his  face  black.  Then  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  his  under- 
ground house  and  looked  around  the  world.  He  gazed  about  all  day 
without  seeing  anything.  Next  morning  he  fixed  himself  up  again, 
changed  his  face-paint,  and  sat  on  his  house-top  all  day.  That  day, 
also,  he  saw  nothing.  The  third  day  he  changed  his  face-paint,  and 
did  likewise.  That  evening,  before  descending,  he  saw  signs  of  smoke. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  changed  his  face-[>aint  again,  and  that  evening 
he  located  the  smoke,  rising  far  away  in  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea. 

On  the  following  day  Raven  embarked .  with  all  his  servants  in 
Little-Louse's  canoe;  but  it  was  too  small,  and  they  were  swamped. 
On  the  following  day  he  tried  Big-Louse's  canoe;  but  it,  also,  was  too 
small.    Thus  he  tried  all  his  servants'  canoes,  but  with  the  same  result. 

^  Some  say  the  sun  (cf.  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  55  [Nanaimo];  Hill-Tout,  Report  iqoo,  p.  545; 
Boas  and  Hunt,  KwakiuU  Texts,  iii,  p.  393). 

*  Some  say  the  box  did  not  break,  only  the  lid  opened  wide,  thus  letting  out  all  the 
li^t. 
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Now  he  told  his  wife  to  go  and  ask  the  loan  of  Sea-Gull's  large  canoe, 
as  he  intended  to  go  and  get  fire.  The  following  day,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  canoe,  he  embarked  with  his  servants,  and,  after  four 
days'  paddling  down  stream,  they  arrived  close  to  the  house  of  the 
people  who  possessed  fire.^ 

Now  Raven  asked  his  servants  which  of  them  was  willing  to  go  and 
steal  the  baby-girl  of  these  people.  Little-Louse  offered  to  go;  but 
the  others  said,  **  You  will  make  too  much  noise,  and  wake  the  people." 
Big-Louse  offered  himself;  but  they  had  the  same  objections  to  him. 
Then  Flea  said,  "  I  will  go.  In  one  jump  I  will  reach  and  snatch 
the  baby,  and  with  another  jump  I  will  be  out  again.  The  people 
won't  be  able  to  catch  me."  But  the  others  said,  "  You  will  make  a 
noise,  and  we  don't  want  the  people  to  know."  Worm  now  spoke, 
saying,  **  I  will  go  slowly  and  quietly,  and  will  bore  a  hole  underground. 
I  will  come  out  underneath  where  the  baby  hangs  in  its  cradle,  steal  it, 
and  return  without  any  one  hearing  me."  They  all  thought  this  was 
the  best  proposition,  and  assented  to  Worm's  plan.  So  that  night 
Worm  bored  a  hole  underground,  and  stole  the  baby.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  with  it,  they  put  it  in  their  canoe  and  paddled  rapidly  away 
toward  home. 

E^rly  the  next  morning  the  people  missed  the  baby,  and  the  wise 
X)nes  knew  what  had  happened.  They  gave  chase,  but  could  neither 
locate  nor  overtake  Raven  and  his  servants.  Sturgeon,  Whale,  and 
Seal  searched  long  and  far,  but  at  last  gave  it  up  and  returned  home. 
Only  one  small  fish  *  found  the  course  the  canoe  had  taken,  and  overtook 
it.  It  tried  to  retard  the  canoe's  progress  by  sticking  to  the  paddles, 
but  at  last  got  tired  and  returned  home. 

The  mother  of  the  child  caused  a  heavy  rain  to  come,'  thinking  that 
would  stop  the  thieves,  but  without  avail.  Raven  reached  his  own 
country  with  the  child,  and  the  latter 's  relatives,  hearing  where  it  had 
been  taken  to,  came  to  Raven's  house  with  many  presents;  but  Raven 
said  they  were  not  what  he  wanted,  so  they  went  hack  without  getting 
the  child. 

Twice  again  they  visited  Raven  with  presents,  but  with  the  same 
result.  On  their  fourth  visit,  too,  Raven  refused  their  presents,  al- 
though they  had  brought  different  and  more  valuable  presents  each 
time.  Then  they  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  "  Fire." 
They  answered,  '*  Why  did  you  not  say  that  before?  "  and  they  were 
glad,  because  they  had  plenty,  and  considered  it  of  little  value.  They 
went  and  brought  him  fire,  and  he  gave  them  back  their  child. 

^  They  are  said  to  have  been  all  Fish  people.  See  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  43  (Fraser  Delta), 
54  (Nanaimo);  Hill-Tout,  Report  iqoo,  p.  544  (Squamish;  here  the  rain  is  obtained); 
Boas  and  Hunt,  KwakiuU  Texts,  p.  94  (here  the  ebb-tide  is  obtained);  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  158 
.(Kwakiutl). 

*  Said  to  be  a  small,  very  spiny  fish  inhabiting  the  sea. 

•  Some  say  by  weeping. 
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The  Fish  people  showed  Raven  how  to  make  fire  with  dry  cotton- 

-wood-roots.     Raven  was  glad,  and  said  to  Sea-GuU,  "  If  I  had  not 

•stolen  light  from  you,  I  could  not  have  seen  where  fire  was  kept.     Now 

we  have  fire  and  light,  and  both  are  benefited."    Thereafter  Raven  sold 

fire  to  every  family  that  wished  it,  and  each  family  that  bought  it  f)aid 

him  a  young  girl.    Thus  Raven  became  possessed  of  many  wives. 

7.    THE  SALMON  MEN;    OR,   THE  ORIGIN  OF  SALMON 

Two  brothers  lived  at  the  very  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Lillooet 
River,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  training  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  for  they  wished  to  become  great.  One  of  them  became 
ill,  and  had  to  remain  at  home.  After  four  years*  illness,  he  became 
weak,  and  so  thin  that  he  seemed  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  His 
brother  grew  anxious  about  him,  and  stopped  his  training.  He 
hunted,  and  brought  in  rabbits,  squirrel,  and  all  kinds  of  meat,  for  his 
sick  brother.  He  also  threw  small  pieces  of  stick  into  the  water, 
making  them  turn  into  fish.  Then  he  caught  them  and  gave  them  to  his 
brother  to  eat.  But  no  kind  of  food  seemed  to  agree  with  the  invalid, 
for  he  rapidly  grew  weaker  and  thinner. 

When  the  youth  saw  that  no  food  did  his  brother  good,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  him  away  to  some  other  place  to  be  cured.  They 
•embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  down  the  Lillooet  River,  giving 
names  to  all  the  places  as  they  passed  along.  They  came  to  a  place 
they  called  Ilamti'x.  Here  there  was  a  rock  which  dammed  the 
river.  They  made  a  hole  through  it  to  allow  their  canoe  to  pass. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  appears  like  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river. 
Proceeding,  they  came  to  a  place  they  called  Komg'lux.  Here  two 
creeks,  running  from  opposite  directions,  met  each  other  with  very 
great  force.  They  made  the  water  smooth  enough  to  be  safe  for 
a  canoe  to  pass.  Proceeding,  they  came  to  a  place  they  named 
Kulexwi'n.  Here  there  was  a  steep,  rocky  mountain  close  to  the 
river.  They  threw  their  medicine-mat  ^  at  it,  arid  it  became  flat  like 
a  mat. 

Thus  they  proceeded  down  to  Big  and  Little  Lillooet  Lakes  and  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River,  until  they  reached  Harrison  Lake.  All  the  way 
along  they  gave  names  to  the  places,  made  the  waters  navigable,  and 
changed  many  features  of  the  country.  They  reached  Fraser  River, 
went  down  to  its  mouth,  and  proceeded  out  to  sea  to  the  land  of  the 
salmon.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  strong  brother  hid  himself, 
while  the  sick  man  transformed  himself  into  a  wooden  dish,  nicely 
painted  and  carved;  and  in  this  form  he  floated  against  the  dam  inside 
« of  which  the  people  kept  the  salmon.    A  man  found  the  dish^  and  took 

*  The  mat  which  shamans  put  on  their  head  as  a  mask  when  treating  patients,  or 
:  searching  for  souls. 
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it  to  his  daughter,  who  admired  it  very  much,  and  used  it  to  eat  from.* 
Whatever  salmon  she  left  in  the  dish  over  night  always  disappeared ; 
but  she  did  not  care,  because  salmon  were  plentiful. 

The  dish  ate  the  salmon,  or,  rather,  the  sick  brother  in  dish  form; 
and  soon  he  became  fat  and  well  again.  The  other  brother  left  his 
hiding-place  every  night  to  see  the  invalid,  and  to  eat  salmon  out  of 
the  basket  into  which  the  people  threw  their  leavings.  He  was  glad 
to  see  his  brother  getting  well  so  rapidly.  When  he  had  become  very 
fat,  his  brother  told  him  it  was  time  they  departed:  so  one  night  he 
broke  the  dam,  and  let  the  salmon  out.  Then  they  embarked  in  their 
canoe,  and  led  the  salmon  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River. 

The  salmon  travelled  very  fast,  and  by  the  next  morning  they  had 
reached  the  river.  As  they  ascended,  they  took  pieces  of  salmon  from 
their  basket,  and  threw  them  into  the  different  creeks  and  rivers* 
Wherever  they  threw  pieces  of  salmon,  some  of  the  fish  followed.  Thus 
they  introduced  the  salmon  into  the  streams  of  the  interior.  "  Hence- 
forth," said  they,  *'salmon  shall  run  at  this  time  each  year,  and  the 
people  shall  become  acquainted  with  them  and  eat  them."  Then 
the  brothers  returned  to  their  home  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lillooet 
River,  and  they  made  near  their  house  the  hot  springs  called  Tclq,* 
which  they  used  for  cooking  their  food. 

8.    COYOTE 

Coyote  lived  near  Grizzly- Bear's  house.'  One  day  he  went  to  where 
Grizzly-Bear  used  to  ease  himself  from  a  cross-stick  above  a  hole,  and 
cut  the  stick  nearly  through.  When  Grizzly-Bear  went  as  usuaU 
the  stick  broke,  and  he  fell  into  the  hole,  and  spoiled  his  fur.  He 
washed  himself  again  and  again,  but  could  not  clean  himself.  Coyote 
went  to  Grizzly-Bear's  house,  and  said,  "  What  is  the  matter?  You 
smell  like  excrement."  Grizzly-Bear  felt  ashamed,  and  went  to  the 
river  to  wash  again.  While  he  was  gone.  Coyote  hurried  to  Grizzly- 
Bear's  cellar  and  stole  a  pack  of  dried  salmon.  When  Grizzly-Bear 
went  to  the  cellar  soon  afterward,  he  missed  the  fish  and  followed 
Coyote;  but  the  latter  caused  cold  wind  and  snow  to  come;  and 
Grizzly-Bear  was  afraid,  and  returned  home. 

Some  time  afterward  Coyote  was  hungry,  and  knowing  that  Grizzly- 
Bear*  had  a  large  store  of  dried  salmon,  berries,  and  other  food,  he 

1  See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  27;  Teit.  Mythology,  pp.  205  (UtS'mqt),  296  (Nicola);  Boas, 
Sagen,  p.  i8;  Hill-Tout,  Report  i8qq,  p.  559  (Thompson);  Hill-Tout.  Anthrop,  Inst,  xxxiv, 
p.  43  (Seahelt). 

•  These  springs  are  near  the  remote  sources  of  the  Lillooet  River,  in  the  main  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  water  is  said  to  be  very  hot.  and  the  springs  are  larger  than  any  others 
known  of.     Hot-springs  are  numerous  throughout  the  Lillooet  country. 

•  Some  say  near  the  Fraser  River  in  the  SLa'tLemux  country  (see  Teit,  Mythology 
p.  311;  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  630). 

<  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  3"  (Nicola);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  630. 
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visited  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  great  stores  of  food,  but  never  give 
me  any  at  all.  Why  are  you  so  stingy,  when  the  salmon  will  be  here 
soon?  "  Grizzly-Bear  answered,  "  No,  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet 
before  the  salmon  come."  Coyote  went  down  to  the  Fraser  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  Cayuse  Creek,  where  he  found  some  old  sockeye- 
salmon  and  king-salmon  bones,  which  he  changed  into  fresh  salmon. 
He  found  some  old  pips  on  rosebushes,  and  changed  them  into  service- 
berries.  Then  he  returned  to  Grizzly-Bear's  house  with  the  fish  and 
berries,  which  he  left  outside.  He  said  to  Grizzly-Bear,  **  I  am 
hungry,"  and  the  latter  gave  him  some  dried  salmon  and  dried  berries 
to  eat.  He  threw  the  food  outside,  saying,  *'  The  berries  are  ripe, 
and  the  salmon  have  come,  yet  you  give  me  that  old  stuff  to  eat." 
Grizzly-Bear  would  not  believe  him,  so  Coyote  brought  in  the  fresh 
salmon  and  berries.  Grizzly-Bear  ate  Coyote's  food,  and  believed 
what  he  said :  so  he  went  to  his  cache  and  threw  away  all  his  provisions. 

Then  Coyote  went  down  to  the  river,  and,  seeing  a  pole  overhanging 
the  running  water,  he  thought  he  would  have  some  fun.  He  got  up 
on  the  pole  and  danced  up  and  down.  Before  long  he  became  giddy 
and  sick,  and  lay  down  on  the  river-bank.  A  man  came  along  and 
kicked  him.  He  got  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  saying,  **  I  have  been 
asleep." 

Travelling  on,  he  came  upon  a  number  of  young  Grouse  at  play,* 
and  asked  them  where  their  parents  were.  Then  he  put  gum  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  them,  so  that  it  could  not  see.  Their  mother  came  and 
cleaned  the  child's  eyes,  and  asked  how  it  came  to  have  gum  in  them. 
The  child  said,  "  Coyote  did  it."  Coyote  became  so  hungry  that 
he  fainted,  and  a  man  came  along  and  kicked  him,  saying,"  Why  are 
you  lying  there?  "    Coyote  got  up  and  said,  **  I  was  sleeping." 

He  went  to  the  Buck-Deer's  house  and  told  him  that  he  was 
hungry.*  The  Buck  put  on  a  big  fire,  and  stood  with  his  back  close 
to  it.  When  the  fat  of  his  back  was  cooked,  he  told  Coyote  to  eat 
his  back-fat,  and  Coyote  ate  his  fill.  Then  Coyote  made  the  fire 
hotter,  and,  standing  with  his  back  in  front  of  it,  singed  his  hair.  Then 
he  asked  the  Buck  to  come  and  eat  his  back-fat;  but  the  Buck  threw 
Coyote  out.  Here  he  lay  on  the  ground  and  slept,  until  a  man  passing 
along  kicked  him  and  woke  him  up. 

Then  Coyote  went  to  Water-Ouzel's  house  and  told  him  he  was 

>  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  17  (Shuswap  and  Thompson),  57  (Squamish),  89  (Comoz),  114 
(Nootka);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  pp.  628,  740;  Hill-Tout,  Report  18 qq,  p.  547.  Only  the 
Shuswap  versions  are  closely  related  to  the  present  incident. 

*  For  parallels,  see  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  359,  under  **Nachahmung;"  George  A.  Dorsey  and 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  Arapaho  Traditions,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Anthropology,  vol.  v,  p. 
119;  Farrand,  Chilcotin,  p.  18;  Hill-Tout,  Report  1899,  p.  575;  Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
Miem.  Am,  Folk-Lore  Soc.,  vol.  v,  p.  87;  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  40;  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  206, 
301;  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  pp.  627.  739;  etc. 
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hungry.  Water-Ouzel  went  to  the  stream  and  dived  for  salmon- 
spawn,  which  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  boiled  for  Coyote  to  eat.  After 
eating  his  fill,  Coyote  took  a  basket,  and,  going  to  the  stream,  dived  in. 
Thinking  the  fine  gravel  was  spawn,  he  tried  to  catch  it  with  his 
mouth.  He  did  this  until  he  got  tired,  and  the  current  carried  him 
away.  He  eventually  got  ashore,  and,  feeling  exhausted,  lay  down 
to  sleep-     A  man  passing  by  woke  him  up  with  a  kick. 

He  felt  hungry,  and  went  to  Kingfisher's  house.  The  latter  went 
down  to  the  lake,  made  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  speared  ^  some  fish,  which 
he  took  home  and  boiled  for  Coyote.  After  eating  his  fill.  Coyote 
made  a  spear  of  pitch-wood,  and  stuck  it  in  his  nose.  Then,  going  to 
the  hole  in  the  ice,  he  put  his  head  down  to  spear  iish;  but  the  pitch- 
wood  struck  a  piece  of  ice,  and  ran  up  his  nostril.  Coyote  fainted  with 
the  pain,  and  Kingfisher  went  and  kicked  him.  Then  Coyote  ceased 
travelling  for  a  while,  and  made  a  house  in  a  new  place. 

He  desired  to  have  a  son :  *  so  he  made  one  of  clay,  and  told  him 
never  to  go  into  the  water  nor  to  wash  himself;  but  his  son  disobeyed, 
went  into  the  water,  and  dissolved.  Then  he  made  another  son  out 
of  gum,  and  told  him  never  to  go  in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire;  but  he  also 
disobeyed,  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep  on  a  flat  rock,  and  melted.  Again 
Coyote  made  a  son,  this  time  of  stone,  and  told  him  never  to  swim 
in  the  water;  but,  like  the  others,  he  did  what  he  was  told  not  to  do, 
and,  going  to  swim  in  the  water,  he  sank.  At  last  Coyote  made  a 
fourth  son,  from  the  bark  of  the  balsam-poplar.  The  son  washed  him- 
self, he  swam,  and  he  sunned  himself,  but  nothing  had  any  effect  on 
him :  so  he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man.  He  hunted,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  he  and  his  father  made  many  goat-hair  and  deer-skin  robes. 

Coyote '  took  his  son  with  him  to  travel  around  the  country.  His 
name  was  Yiku'sxen.  They  passed  by  a  lake,  near  which  they  saw 
many  swans  flying  overhead.  Coyote  called  on  them  to  fall  down. 
The  Swans  said  to  themselves,  "It  is  Coyote.  We  will  fall  down." 
They  fell  like  hail,  and  remained  as  if  dead.  Coyote  told  his  son  to 
make  a  fire  to  cook  them,  and  he  himself  went  for  more  wood.  When 
he  was  away  some  distance,  the  Swans  began  to  move,  and  some  to 
fly  away.  Yiku'sxen  called  on  his  father,  who  ran  back,  carrying  a 
stick,  and  began  to  hit  the  rising  Swans  in  an  excited  manner.  He  hit 
his  son,  who  cried  out,  "  Stop!  "  and  the  Swans  all  got  away. 

Continuing  their  journey,  they  came  on  the  carcass  of  a  Grizzly- 
Bear.*  They  made  an  oven  in  the  ground  similar*  to  those  used  for 
cooking  roots,  and  put  the  whole  carcass  in.  At  night  they  took  it  out, 
and  said  they  would  let  it  cool  and  would  eat  it  in  the  morning.    While 

1  Some  say  his  spear  was  made  of  pitch-wood. 

«  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  21;  Hill-Tout,  Report  18 qq,  p.  551;  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  296. 

»  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  310;  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  638. 

«  Some  say  the  same  grizzly  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Black  and  the  Grizzly  Bears. 
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they  were  asleep,  some  women  who  were  searching  for  birds'  eggs 
came  along  and  ate  up  the  whole  carcass.*  When  the  women  were 
leaving,  they  smeared  the  mouths  and  hands  of  the  Coyotes  with  some 
of  the  grease.  When  Coyote  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  nothing 
but  bones.  He  was  angry  at  his  son,  saying,  *'  You  ate  the  whole  bear, 
and  never  called  me."  Yiku'sxen  denied  it;  and  Coyote  said,  "  See 
the  grease  on  your  hands  and  mouth! "  Yiku's:^en  said,  "  See  the 
grease  on  your  own  hands  and  mouth!  "  Then  Coyote  knew  that  a 
trick  had  been  played  on  them. 

They  followed  the  tracks  of  the  women,  and,  unperceived,  passed 
by  the  place  where  they  were  gathering  eggs.  At  evening.  Coyote 
changed  himself  into  a  large  branching  cedar-tree,  and  his  son  into  a 
log  of  dry  wood.  Then  he  caused  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  to  come. 
The  women  sought  shelter  under  the  tree,  and  thought  it  was  a  good 
place  to  camp  for  the  night.  They  said,  **  We  have  shelter  here,  and 
plenty  of  dry  wood."  The  women  cooked  their  eggs,  and  said  they 
would  leave  most  of  them  for  breakfast.  When  they  were  asleep^ 
Coyote  and  his  son  assumed  their  natural  forms,  and  ate  all  the  eggs. 
When  the  women  awoke  in  the  moaning,  there  was  neither  tree,  nor 
wood,  nor  eggs.  They  said,  **  This  is  Coyote's  work."  Continuing 
their  journey,  Coyote  saw  a  Cannibal  approaching.*  He  gave  his  pack 
to  his  son,  and  told  him  to  hide  in  the  bush.  Coyote  and  the  Cannibal 
met,  and  each  asked  the  other  who  he  was.  Both  answered  that  they 
were  Cannibals  and  ate  men,  and  the  one  pretended  not  to  believe, 
the  other.  Coyote  proposed  they  should  vomit,  and  thus  find  out 
who  was  telling  the  truth.  The  Cannibal  agreed  to  this;  and  Coyote 
said,  "  We  must  both  shut  our  eyes."  They  vomited,  and,  while  the 
Cannibal's  eyes  were  yet  closed.  Coyote  changed  the  stuff  they  had 
vomited,  placing  his  own  in  front  of  the  Cannibal.  When  the  latter 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  lumps  of  human  flesh  in  front  of  Coyote,  and 
nothing  but  grass  in  front  of  himself.  Coyote  laughed  at  him,  and  said, 
**  I  knew  you  were  a  liar  and  a  boaster." 

At  last  they  reached  a  country  where  there  were  many  people  who 
made  baskets.'  They  staid  with  these  people,  who  were  very  kind, 
and  gave  two  girls  to  be  the  wives  of  Yiku's^ifien.  Coyote  was  not 
pleased  over  his  son's  marriage,  and  said,  "  He  is  very  poor,  and  cannot 
support  two  wives."  He  thought  they  ought  to  have  offered  the  girls 
to  him,  for  he  was  anxious  to  marry.  Coyote  hunted  a  great  deal,  and 
gave  presents  of  many  deer-skins  to  the  people,  receiving  in  return 

»  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  310  (Nicola);  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  683. 

*  See  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  9;  Hill-Tout.  Folk-Lore,  p.  206  (Thompson);  Teit,  Traditions^ 
p.  30;  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  300;  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  632;  Matthews*  Naaaho  Legends^ 
p.  227. 

*  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  21;  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  17  (Thompson);  Hill-Tout,  Report  18 qq,  p.  57; 
Tdt,  Mythology,  p.  205  (Ut&'mqt),  p.  296  (Nicola);  Teit,  The  Shusvfap,.  pp.  622,  737. 
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baskets,  which  he  gave  to  the  elderly  women,  thinking  some  of  them 
might  offer  him  their  daughters;  but  they  did  not  do  so. 

Then  Coyote  wished  to  get  his  son's  wives:  so  he  went  to  a  small 
tree,  defecated  on  the  top  of  it,  and  turned  his  excrement  into  a  nest 
full  of  young  eagles.  He  asked  them  to  say,  **  Slk,  stk,  stk!  "  like  young 
birds;  but  they  always  said,  *'  Excrements!  "  instead.  At  last  he  got 
them  to  speak  in  the  right  manner,  and  then  he  went  to  his  son  and  told 
him  that  there  were  eaglets  in  a  nest  near  by.  Coyote  had  made  the 
tree  grow  very  tall.  Yiku'sxen  took  off  his  clothes  and  climbed  the 
tree.  Coyote  made  the  tree  grow  taller  and  taller,  until  it  reached 
the  sky;  and  his  son  kept  on  climbing,  being  encouraged  by  his  father. 
At  last  he  found  himself  so  high  up,  he  was  afraid  to  come  down. 
Coyote  made  himself  look  young,  and,  putting  on  his  son's  clothes, 
went  to  his  wives.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  baby  son,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  she  was  sure  he  was  Coyote,  and  had  played 
some  trick  on  her  husband ;  but  the  other  wife  was  easily  deceived,  and 
thenceforth  lived  with  Coyote.  This  was  the  wife  his  son  did  not 
love  very  much. 

When  Yiku'sxen  reached  the  gky,  he  began  to  travel  through  the 
upper  world,  and  came  to  two  old  women  who  were  blind.  They  were 
handing  each  other  gravel,  which  seemed  to  be  their  food.  He  took 
the  gravel  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  thought  the  one  was  fooling 
the  other  when  they  said,  '*  I  gave  you  some,  and  you  took  it."  They 
were  angry  at  each  other  for  a  time;  then  one  of  them  said,  *'  Coyote's 
son  must  be  here:  I  smell  him."  He  asked  them  if  there  were  any 
houses  near  by;  and  they  said  if  he  kept  on  travelling,  he  would  come 
to  some  underground  houses. 

He  continued  his  journey,  and  saw  the  ladder  of  an  underground 
house  in  the  distance.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  it 
inhabited  by  two  old  people.  Spider  and  his  wife.  Spider  gave  him  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  told  him  to  go  hunting.*  He  said,  *'  Don't  shoot 
hard.  If  you  do,  the  arrow  will  rebound  from  the  animal  and  come 
back  to  me.  Shoot  gently,  and  always  wait  until  you  get  the  animals 
one  in  front  of  the  other;  then  shoot  the  rump  of  the  last  one,  and  the 
arrow  will  go  through  them  all  and  kill  them."  He  went  hunting 
several  times,  but  always  shot  too  hard,  and  the  arrows  went  back  to 
Spider.  At  last  he  learned  how  to  shoot  gently,  and  killed  many  deer 
and  goats.    Spider's  wife  was  glad,  and  spun  much  goat-hair. 

At  last  Yiku's:i^en  got  tired  of  the  upper  world,  and  said  he  wished 
to  return  to  earth.  Spider  said,  **  All  right!  My  wife  will  make  a 
very  long  rope  of  goat's  hair,  and  we  will  lower  you  down."  When 
the  rope  was  finished,  they  tied  a  covered  basket  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
put  Yiku'sxen  inside.  They  said,  **  You  must  not  look  out  on  your 
^  See  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  257. 
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way  down."  They  lowered  him  down  until  he  reached  the  clouds, 
when  he  looked  out,  and  the  basket  went  up  again.  Next  time  he  did 
not  look  out,  and  the  basket  passed  the  clouds,  and  soon  reached  the 
earth.  He  did  not  open  the  lid  until  he  heard  the  Meadow-Lark  cry, 
then  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  earth.  He  came  out  and  ran 
with  the  basket,  and  swung  it.  The  Spider  then  pulled  it  up.  He 
looked  around,  and  found  that  the  people  had  recently  left  on  a  hunting- 
trip.  He  followed  their  tracks,  and  overtook  his  wife,  who  was  carry- 
ing her  child.  The  latter  recognized  him  and  called  him  by  name,  and 
his  wife  was  glad  to  see  him.  They  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
people  were  camped,  and  Coyote  offered  to  give  him  back  his  other 
wife,  but  he  would  not  take  her. 

Now  Yiku'sxen  went  hunting,  and  shot  a  deer  on  the  far  side  of  a 
large  creek.  He  took  out  the  entrails,  and  made  the  intestines  into  a 
tump-line,  which  he  hung  up  near  the  carcass.  Then  he  returned  home 
and  told  Coyote  of  his  success.  The  latter  said,  **  I  will  go  with  you 
to-morrow  and  help  you  carry  it  in."  On  the  following  morning,  when 
they  had  gone  some  distance.  Coyote  said,  "  I  have  forgotten  my 
packing-line."  Yiku'sxen  said,  '*  Never  mind!  I  left  one  yesterday 
with  the  deer."  They  forded  the  stream,  and  cut  the  deer  up.  Yiku's- 
^en  said,  '*  If  you  carry  the  deer  home,  I  will  go  hunting,  for  the  day 
is  yet  young."  Yiku's3j:en  left,  and  Coyote  put  the  deer-meat  on  his 
back.  By  this  time  it  was  raining  hard,  for  Yiku'sj^en  had  caused 
rain  to  fall;  and  Coyote  hurried  along,  for  he  was  afraid  the  creek 
would  swell  so,  that  he  could  not  cross:  but  the  pack-strap  broke 
every  little  while,  and  he  had  to  stop  and  mend  it.  When  he  reached 
the  creek,  he  found  the  water  was  already  deep,  and  still  rising  rapidly. 
He  tried  to  ford  the  creek;  but  when  in  the  deepest  place,  the  tump-line 
broke,  and  the  pack  was  swept  away.  Coyote  tried  to  catch  it,  but  the 
rising  water  carried  him  away,  and  it  is  said  he  was  drowned. 

9.    THE  MAN  WHO  HAD  A   BRANCH   FOR  A  WIFE* 

Once  a  man  lived  alone  in  an  underground  house.  All  the  other 
people  in  the  land  lived  very,  far  away.  He  longed  to  have  a  wife,  but 
did  not  know  where  to  obtain  one.  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  a  tree-branch  his  wife.  He  travelled  around  many  days, 
breaking  branches  from  trees,  until  at  last  he  found  a  suitable  one, 
which  broke  off,  leaving  a  hole  through  the  part  which  had  been  next 
the  tree.  He  carried  it  home,  and  treated  it  as  his  wife.  He  talked  to 
it,  and,  changing  his  voice,  talked  again  as  if  it  were  answering  him. 
He  slept  with  it;  and  when  he  went  out,  he  covered  it  over  with  a 
blanket,  and  left  food  and  water  beside  it. 

>  See  p.  357;  also  Boas.  Sagen,  p.  23  (Eraser  Delta);  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  222  (Uta'mqt). 
316  (Nicola);  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  652. 
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A  woman  who  lived  in  a  distant  country  knew  how  the  man  was 
acting,  and  went  to  see  him.  She  reached  the  house  during  his 
absence,  put  it  in  order,  drank  the  water  and  ate  the  food  left  for  the 
branch-wife,  and,  as  evening  came  on,  lighted  the  fire.  When  the 
man  came  home,  she  hid  herself  and  watched  him.  The  man  went 
hunting  four  successive  days,  and  always  found  the  house  arranged, 
and  the  food  and  water  gone,  when  he  came  back.  He  thought  to 
himself,  **  My  branch-wife  must  be  doing  this.  She  must  be  getting 
alive."  And  he  was  glad  that  his  wife  was  becoming  useful,  and  could 
eat  and  drink. 

The  next  night,  before  the  hunter  came  home,  the  woman  threw  the 
branch  into  the  fire.  When  he  arrived,  and  missed  the  branch,  he 
wept  and  lamented,  saying,  '*  My  loss  is  great.  My  wife  must  have 
fallen  into  the  fire  while  she  was  climbing  the  ladder  to  go  and  get 
water.  What  shall  I  do  for  a  wife?  "  Then  the  woman  laughed  at 
him  from  where  she  was  hidden.  She  stepped  towards  him,  and  asked 
him  for  whom  he  was  crying.  She  said,  **  I  burned  the  branch,  and 
now  I  will  be  your  wife."  She  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  a  real  wife.    They  lived  together,  and  had  many  children. 

10.    GLACIER  AND   CHINOOK-WIND  * 

A  Glacier  in  the  mountains,  near  the  north  end  of  Lillooet  Lake, 
wished  to  get  a  wife.  He  travelled  *  south  until  he  reached  the  sea. 
He  followed  south  along  the  seashore  until  he  reached  the  house  of 
Chinook-Wind,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  took  her 
home;  but  she  soon  found  she  could  not  live  with  him  because  the 
temperature  was  so  low.  She  felt  cold,  and  lighted  a  fire.  Her  hus- 
band began  to  melt:  so  he  put  the  fire  out,  and  threw  the  wood  away. 
He  sent  his  servant,  Water-Ouzel,  into  the  water  to  fetch  wet  wood, 
and  said  to  him,  *'  When  my  wife  desires  wood  for  a  fire,  always  give 
her  wet  wood,  and  never  dry."  The  woman  used  some  of  the  wet 
wood,  but  it  gave  no  heat,  and  smoked  so  much  that  she  could  not  see. 
The  woman  was  thus  very  miserable  living  with  Glacier. 

She  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  got  an  opportunity 
to  send  word  to  her  relatives,  telling  them  of  her  miserable  state. 
When  they  received  the  news,  her  brother  with  many  friends  went 
to  her  rescue  in  a  canoe.  When  they  neared  Glacier's  house,  they 
changed  to  snowflakes,  and  danced  around  and  above  it.  The  woman 
saw  them,  and  said  to  herself,  "  The  weather  is  milder:  it  is  snowing. 

»  Compare  "The  Hot  and  Cold  Winds/'  Teit,  Traditicns,  p.  55.  The  origin  of  the 
Chinook  wind,  or  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  cold,  are  themes  of  other  tales;  see  Teit« 
Ths  Shuswap,  p.  624;  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  210;  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop,  InsL  zxxv,  p.  204 
(Lower  Lillooet). 

>  Some  say  by  way  of  Lillooet  Lake,  Lillooet  River,  Harrison  Lake,  Harrison  River, 
and  Eraser  River,  to  the  sea. 
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My  brother  has  arrived."  Glacier  caused  the  cold  to  come,  so  that 
there  was  much  frost  on  the  trees,  and  drove  Chinook- Wind  away;  but 
the  latter  returned  again  stronger  than  ever,  and  in  the  form  of  soft 
snowflakes  and  sleet  danced  around  the  house.  Again  Glacier  made 
it  cold,  so  that  ice  formed  on  the  trees;  but  Chinook- Wind  returned  in 
the  form  of  rain,  which  began  to  melt  Glacier,  who  could  now  only 
produce  a  little  cold  with  hail.  Then  Chinook-Wind  came  back, 
blowing  steady  and  strong  and  warm;  and  Glacier  retreated  up  the 
mountains,  leaving  his  wife  behind. 

They  put  her  in  the  canoe,  and  paddled  back  again  down  Lillooet 
Lake.  When  half-way  down  the  lake,  they  put  ashore  to  light  a 
fire  and  eat.  Here  the  brother  noticed  a  hump  on  his  sister's  hips. 
He  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she  said  it  was  her  baby.  She  was 
hiding  it,  intending  to  take  it  home  secretly.  Her  brother  took  it 
from  her,  and,  finding  it  was  a  piece  of  ice,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
where  it  melted.  Then  he  turned  around  and  said,  **  Henceforth,  in 
this  country,  cold  and  ice  shall  have  the  mastery  for  only  a  few  months 
each  year;  then  the  Chinook- Wind  will  come  and  drive  away  the  cold, 
and  melt  the  ice,  as  we  have  done.  Our  voyage  shall  be  made  each 
year."  They  embarked  again,  and  reached  their  home  in  due  time. 
Because  the  woman  carried  her  ice-baby  on  her  hips,  therefore  in  cold 
weather  a  woman's  backside  is  always  colder  than  a  man's.* 

II.  wren;  or,  the  chain  of  arrows 
This  story,  as  told  by  the  Liluet-6'1,  is  just  like  the  version  which 
I  obtained  from  the  Uta'mqt.* 

12.    THE  MOSQUITOES  AND  THUNDER* 

The  Mosquitoes  were  very  numerous,  and  lived  in  the  upper  world, 
where  they  were  ruled  by  a  chief.  Thunder  also  lived  there,  but  not 
with  the  Mosquitoes.  One  day,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  the 
Mosquito  chief  sent  one  of  his  people  to  the  earth  to  search  for  blood. 
This  Mosquito,  finding  some  men,  sucked  their  blood,  and  returned 
home  with  his  belly  full.  When  he  arrived,  he  vomited  the  blood  into 
a  kettle,  and,  after  boiling  it,  invited  all  the  women  to  come  and  eat  it. 
Then  the  chief  sent  another  man  to  the  earth  in  quest  of  more  blood. 
He  found  some  women  asleep,  and,  after  gorging  himself  with  blood 
from  their  privates,  he  returned  to  the  upper  world.  He  vomited  up 
the  blood,  boiled  it  in  a  round  basket,  and  invited  all  the  men  to  eat. 

Having  acquired  a  taste  for  blood,  and  having  learned  where  to 

« 

^  Some  say  the  brother  also  ordained  this. 

*  See  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  246;  compare  also  Boas.  Sagen,  p.  17  (Thompson);  Teit,  The 
Shuswap,  p.  749. 

»  Compare  "The  Mosquito  and  the  Thunder/*  Teit.  Traditions,  Story  xi,  p.  56;  also 
Tdt,  Mythology,  pp.  229  (Uta'mqt).  335  (Nicola);  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  709. 
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obtain  it,  the  Mosquitoes  lived  on  it  almost  altogether.  Every  warm 
•day  their  chief  sent  down  great  numbers  to  earth,  where  they  collected 
much  blood,  and  then  returned  home  with  it,  boiled  it,  and  ate  it. 
Then  the  Mosquito  chief  said,  **  Henceforth  mosquitoes  shall  go  to 
earth  and  suck  blood  when  they  can  get  it.  Female  mosquitoes  shall 
suck  men's  blood,  and  male  mosquitoes  shall  suck  women's  blood; 
and  any  one  who  kills  mosquitoes  when  sucking  blood  shall  be  attacked 
by  many  other  mosquitoes,  and  thus  be  punished." 

Now,  Thunder  heard  that  his  neighbors  the  Mosquitoes  were  living 
on  blood:  so  he  went  and  asked  the  first  Mosquito  who  had  visited 
the  earth  where  he  obtained  the  blood.  The  Mosquito  told  him  that 
he  sucked  it  from  the  tree-tops.  Then  Thunder  shot  the  tree-tops, 
went  down,  and  sucked  them;  but  he  could  not  extract  any  blood. 
He  went  to  the  other  Mosquito  who  had  first  brought  blood  from  the 
earth,  and  asked  him  where  he  got  the  blood.  The  Mosquito  answered, 
'*  I  sucked  it  from  the  rocks."  Thereupon  Thunder  shot  the  rocks,  and 
sucked  them;  but  he  could  not  obtain  any  blood.  If  the  Mosquitoes 
had  told  the  truth.  Thunder  would  have  shot  the  people  and  sucked 
their  blood,  instead  of  shooting  the  trees  and  rocks,  as  he  does  at  the 
present  day.  The  Mosquitoes  thus  saved  people  from  being  shot  by 
Thunder. 

13.    WREN* 

Wren  {tsatso')  strutted  up  and  down,  tossing  his  head,  and  striking 
his  heels  into  the  ground.  As  he  walked  about,  he  sang,  calling 
Buck- Deer  to  come.  Fawn  appeared;  and  Wren  said  to  him,  '*  Let 
me  look  at  your  buttocks ! "  Fawn  turned  around.  **  Go  away ! "  said 
Wren.  **  I  do  not  want  you.  I  do  not  want  worthless  deer.  I  want 
a  fat  one."  He  sang  again,  and  One- Prong-Buck  appeared.  He  asked 
him  to  turn  around  so  that  he  could  see  his  backside.  Then  he  said, 
*'  Go  away!  I  do  not  want  you.  Why  does  not  Buck  come?  I  wish 
a  very  fat  deer."  He  sang  again,  and  Two-Pronged-Buck  came.  He 
had  a  look  at  him,  also,  and  then  told  him  to  go  away.  Next  Three- 
Pronged-Buck  came,  and  at  last  Four-Pronged  Buck.  After  looking 
at  his  buttocks,  and  seeing  that  he  was  very  large  and  fat,  he  said, 
"  You  are  the  one  I  want.  Why  did  you  not  come  before?  "  He 
smacked  his  lips,  and  drew  out  his  small  knife,  which  he  held  ready 
in  his  hand.  Then  he  jumped  into  Buck's  anus,  and,  reaching  his 
heart,  he  severed  his  heart-strings.  Buck  fell  down  dead,  and  Wren 
went  out  again  the  same  way  he  had  entered. 

Now  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  knife  inside  of  Buck; 
and  he  dared  not  enter  again  for  fear  that  he  would  die.  He  wondered 
what  he  should  do.  So  he  strutted  around  Buck's  carcass,  and  sang 
to  himself,  "  I  want  to  get  my  knife  to  skin  the  deer."     He  forgot 

1  See  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  342  (Nicola);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  751. 
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himself  for  the  moment.  He  did  not  intend  to  say  as  much  or  to  sing 
so  loudly;  for  he  was  afraid  the  Wolf  people,  who  lived  in  an  under- 
ground house  near  by,  might  hear  him.  So  he  changed  his  song,  and 
said,  **  I  want  to  get  my  knife  to  skin  a  tree  for  bow  and  arrows." 

A  Wolf  heard  him  the  first  time,  and  said  to  his  friends,  **  Come  out- 
side and  listen !  Wren  is  singing  that  he  wishes  his  knife  to  skin  a  deer. 
He  must  have  killed  one."  They  all  went  outside,  and  heard  him 
sing,  "  I  want  my  knife  to  skin  a  tree."  They  said,  **  We  were  mis- 
taken: he  has  killed,  nothing."  Now  the  Wren  sang,  **  I  want  my 
knife  to  skin  a  buck;  "  then,  correcting  himself,  he  sang,  **  I  wish  my 
knife  to  skin  a  tree  to  make  a  bow."  Then  the  Wolves  said,  **  He 
has  certainly  killed  something!  "  and  they  ran  to  see. 

They  met  Wren,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  skin.  He  said, 
"  A  stick."  They  said,  "  You  sang,  *  Skin  a  deer.'  "  He  answered, 
*'  No,  I  did  not  sing  that."  They  said,  "  He  lies.  We  will  go  and  see." 
They  found  the  deer,  and  ate  it  all,  excepting  the  tripe  and  the  trotters, 
which  they  put  aside  for  an  old-man  Wolf,  who  had  told  them  when 
they  left,  '*  If  you  find  any  deer,  keep  the  tripe  and  the  trotters  for  me. 
I  like  them  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal."  The  Wolves 
forgot  the  old  man's  tidbits,  and  w:ent  home,  leaving  them  beside 
Wren's  knife,  which  they  had  found  inside,  near  the  deer's  heart. 

When  the  Wolves  had  departed,  Wren  returned,  and,  finding  the 
trotters  and  tripe  along  with  his  knife,  he  ate,  putting  the  tripe  in  his 
mouth,  and  cutting  it  off  piece  by  piece,  close  to  his  lips.*  He  had  not 
eaten  very  much  when  he  accidentally  cut  off  his  nose.  He  tried  to 
glue  it  on  with  saliva;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Scdiva  dried,  the  nose  fell  off 
again.  Then  he  tried  clay,  but  without  success:  so  he  went  away, 
carrying  his  nose  in  his  hand. 

Now,  one  of  the  Wolves,  while  eating  the  deer,*  had  gotten  a  large 
bone  between  his  teeth,  which  he  could  not  get  out,  and  his  face 
began  to  swell.  He  travelled  about  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  relief. 
He  met  Wren,  who  asked  him,  '*  What  is  the  matter  that  your  face  is 
swollen?  "  Then  they  told  each  other  of  their  injuries,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  cure  each  other.  Wolf  said,  '*  My  injury  is  the  worse : 
you  had  better  cure  me  first."  Wren,  however,  maintained  that  his 
was  the  worse,  and  should  be  cured  first.  At  last  Wolf  spit  on  his 
hands,  smeared  Wren's  face,  put  on  his  nose,  and  it  grew  there.'  Then 
Wren  pointed  his  finger  at  the  bone  in  Wolf's  mouth,  and  it  came  out. 

Now  they  were  well  pleased,  and  said,  "  We  will  live  together." 
So  they  made  a  house  in  which  they  dwelt.  Wolf  always  hunted  at 
night,  and  he  told  Wren  not  to  sleep  too  soundly,  but  to  have  plenty  of 

>  This  is  a  common  way  of  eating  among  the  old  Indians. 

«  Sec  Hill-Tout.  Anihrop.  Inst,  xxxiv.  p.  36. 

*  Some  say  he  nibbed  the  saliva  on  his  nose,  and  then  stuck  it  on. 
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The  girl's  father  told  the  young  men  to  take  Owl  to  sweat-bathe. 
They  made  the  stones  very  hot;  and  when  Owl  was  inside,  they  pushed 
him  on  the  stones,  held  him  down,  and  burned  him  until  he  was  nearly 
dead.  Then  they  transformed  him  into  an  owl,  saying,  **  Henceforth 
you  shall  be  an  owl,  and  shall  inhabit  the  mountains,  living  on  frogs^ 
mice,  and  snakes,  and  people  will  hear  you  at  night  crying  for  your 
wife."i 

15.    THE  GIRL  AND  THE  DOG* 

A  girl  who  lived  near  the  sea  had  a  dog  that  always  followed  her. 
She  was  in  love  with  the  dog.  One  day  she  lay  down  and  rubbed 
animal  grease  on  her  abdomen,  and  thus  seduced  the  dog.  The  girl 
became  pregnant;  and  when  her  father  learned  that  she  had  conceived 
by  the  dog,  he  killed  it,  and  left  his  daughter  alone  to  her  fate.  They 
never  came  back  again  to  that  place.    Some  say  they  migrated  north. 

Some  time  after  all  the  people  had  gone,  the  girl  gave  birth  to  four 
male  pups  and  one  female  pup.  She  supported  herself  and  her  children 
with  clams,  which  she  dug  at  every  ebb-tide.  One  night  it  was  raining : 
so  she  covered  herself  with  a  mat  of  cedar-bark,  and  went  to  the  shore 
to  dig  clams  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  When  the  children  saw  by  the 
light  that  she  was  busy,  they  took  off  their  dog-skins,  and  began  to 
play  around  the  fireplace.  The  girl  took  off  her  skin  from  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  only,  as  she  was  ashamed.  Every  little  while  one  of 
the  children  went  to  see  if  their  mother  was  coming.  When  they  saw 
her  approaching,  they  put  on  their  dog-skins  again.  Their  mother  saw 
the  footprints  near  the  fire,  where  they  had  been  running  and  dancing. 
There  were  tracks  of  children's  feet,  and  not  of  dogs'  feet.  She  then 
knew  that  her  children  were  really  human,  and  was  very  glad. 

The  following  night  the  children  did  the  same  as  before.  On  the 
third  night  the  woman  went,  as  usual,  to  dig  clams,  but  made  up  her 
mind  to  deceive  the  children.  She  stuck  her  torch  on  the  beach,  and 
hung  her  mat  on  a  stick  near  by.  The  children  thought  she  was  still 
there,  and  kept  on  playing.  She  peered  into  the  house,  and  saw  that 
the  boys  had  laid  their  dog-skins  aside,  and  that  the  girl  had  removed 
hers  clear  down  to  the  ankles.  She  ran  in  suddenly,  snatched  away  the 
dog-skins,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  She  held  the  girl's  feet  in 
the  fire,  and  singed  off  the  dog's  hair.  The  children  were  ashamed,  so 
she  made  them  clothes  of  cedar-bark.  She  let  them  wash  every  day, 
and  they  grew  fast. 

^  The  Lillooet  frighten  children  with  the  owl,  and  narrate  to  them  this  story  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  they  say  about  the  owl  being  liable  to  take  away  children  who  cry. 

«  See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  62  (Thompson);  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  354  (Nicola);  Boas, 
Sagen,  pp.  25  (Eraser  Delta),  93  (Comox),  114  (Nootka),  132  (Kwakiutl),  263  (Bella 
Coola);  Hill-Tout,  Report  1900,  p.  536  (Squamish);  Farrand,  Chilcotin,  p.  7;  Farrand, 
Quinault,  p.  127;  Boas,  Chinook,  p.  17;  Boas,  Kathlamet,  p.  155;  also  widely  spread  in 
other  parts  of  America  (see  refeiences,  for  instance,  in  Farrand,  QuinauU,  p.  127;  also 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  "Cheyenne  Tales,*'  Joum.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xiii  [1900],  p.  182). 
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When  they  had  reached  maturity,  she  said  to  them,  **  I^wish  you  to 
occupy  yourselves  each  with  a  particular  kind  of  work.  You  will 
now  each  choose  what  you  will  do."  One  said,  **  I  will  be  a  hunter, 
and  will  hunt  land-game."  The  next  said,  **  I  will  be  a  fisherman. 
I  will  catch  fish,  and  will  spear  seals  and  sea-game."  Another  said, 
"  I  will  make  canoes  and  tools."  The  fourth  one  said,  "  I  will  split 
and  hew  cedar,  and  will  make  a  house."  The  girl  said,  **  I  will  spin, 
and  make  blankets  from  the  hair  of  the  goats  my  brother  shoots." 
Thenceforth  they  all  occupied  themselves  at  their  several  tasks. 

They  built  a  large  house,  which  they  filled  with  food  and  blankets. 
The  mother  had  told  her  two  sons  who  worked  in  wood  to  be  sure  not 
to  set  fire  to  the  chips  and  shavings,  but  carefully  to  preserve  them. 
Then  she  collected  them  all  together,  so  that  they  made  a  great  pile, 
and,  taking  them  up  in  her  arms,  she  threw  them  up  into  the  air,  and 
they  became  people^  and  the  place  was  at  once  thickly  populated. 
After  feasting  the  people,  and  clothing  them,  she  told  them  that  thence- 
forth they  should  provide  for  themselves.  This  they  did,  and  they 
built  many  houses,  so  there  came  to  be  a  large  village  there.  Her 
children  married  among  these  people.  As  the  chips  and  shavings  were 
wood  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  differing  very  much  in  color,  the  people 
also  differed  in  the  color  of  their  skins.  Some  were  white,  others  red, 
some  brown,  and  some  yellow.  That  is  the  reason  these  shades  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  present  day. 

16.    RAVEN* 

Four  women  lived  together  in  one  house.  Their  names  were 
Xwttx',*  Bluejay,  Crow,  and  Snail.  They  had  gathered  and  cured  a 
great  quantity  of  berries  during  the  season;  and  Xwttx*  wished  to  take 
a  lai^e  present  of  berries  to  her  daughter,  who  lived  down  on  the 
Lower  Fraser.^  The  women  could  not  go  alone,  for  they  had  no 
canoe,  and,  besides,  they  needed  a  man  to  accompany  them.  They 
decided  to  invite  Raven  to  go  with  them :  so  Xwttx*  went  and  asked 
him.  He  consented,  but  told  them  it  was  an  enemy's  country  they 
would  travel  through,  and  there  would  be  much  danger  in  the  journey. 

When  they  had  been  paddling  two  days,  Raven  told  the  women  to 
paddle  to  the  shore,  for  he  must  go  ashore  to  ease  himself.  Going 
downstream  some  distance,  he  defecated  and  urinated,  and  told  his 
excrements  to  shout  loudly,  which  they  did.  Raven  hastened  back 
to  the  canoe,  and  told  the  women  to  hide  themselves,  for  enemies  were 
coming  to  attack  them.    The  women  believed  Raven's  story  when 

1  See  Boas.  Sagen,  pp.  76  (Comox).  107  (Nootka).  178  (Kwakiutl).  2x0  (Bella  Bella). 
344  (Bella  Coola). 

'  xnAtx*  or  xvAU*  a  small  bird  which  makes  a  whistling  noise. 

*  Some  say  she  lived  on  the  seacoast.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eraser. 
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they  heard  the  shouting:  so  they  ran,  and  hid  in  the  bushes.  Snail, 
being  very  slow,  did  not  try  to  reach  the  bushes,  but  hid  near  the 
water's  edge.  Then  Raven  hit  the  canoe  with  his  paddle,  shouted, 
and  made  a  great  noise.  The  women  thought  he  was  fighting.  After 
some  time,  all  was  quiet,  and  they  thought  he  must  be  dead. 

Now,  Raven  had  eaten  all  the  berries,  fresh  and  dried,  and,  taking 
the  juice  from  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets,  had  emptied  it  over  his 
body  and  head.  Having  done  this,  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  covered  himself  over  with  cedar-bark  mats.  At  last  the 
women  ventured  to  go  to  the  canoe,  and  there  they  found  Raven  lying 
in  the  bottom.  He  said,  "  We  must  return  home  with  all  speed.  I 
am  badly  wounded,  and  our  enemies  may  attack  us  again."  So  the 
women  got  into  the  canoe,  and  paddled  toward  home. 

Next  day,  Snail,  who  was  suspicious  of  Raven,  said,  **  Let  me  see 
your  wounds!  "  Raven  answered,  "  No.  You  must  not  uncover  me. 
I  am  all  cut  up,  and  shall  die  if  I  am  uncovered."  When  they  got  near 
home,  a  young  man  met  the  canoe,  and  the  women  related  their 
story  to  him.  He  said,  "  Raven  lies.  He  is  not  wounded.  He  has 
eaten  all  your  berries."  So  he  tore  the  mats  away  from  Raven,  and 
exposed  him,  all  covered  with  the  berry-juice,  which  had  dried  on  him. 

17.    BALD-HEADED  EAGLE* 

Bald-Headed  Eagle  lived  in  an  underground  house  near  Pemberton.* 
He  had  as  servants  Bluejay,  Crow,  and  Frog.  In  another  underground 
house  not  far  away  lived  Hawk  (Ataa't),  Golden-Eagle  (Hala'u),  and 
^1  the  other  birds.  Up  the  Pole  River,  at  no  great  distance,  lived 
•other  people,  among  whom  was  the  sweetheart  of  Hawk,  who  was 
noted  for  her  beauty.  The  day  arrived  that  the  girl  should  go  to  her 
intended  husband:  so,  taking  her  baskets  and  her  mats  on  her  back, 
she  started  out.  She  travelled  toward  a  fish-dam  on  which  she  in- 
tended to  cross  the  river.  When  she  arrived  there,  she  saw  Bald-Head* 
engaged  in  taking  away  driftwood  which  had  floated  against  the  dam. 
There  was  no  room  for  her  to  pass  him,  so  she  requested  him  to  make 
way.  She  first  addressed  him  by  name,  with  no  result.  Then  she 
said,  **  Man,  let  me  pass!  "  but  he  never  heeded  her.  Then,  **  Friend, 
let  me  pass!  "  but  he  paid  no  attention.  Then  she  addressed  him  as 
brother,  but  he  did  not  notice  her.  At  last  she  said,  **  Husband,  let 
me  pass! "  Then  he  embraced  her,  saying,  **  Why  did  you  not  say 
that  at  first?  "     He  took  her  home  with  him,  intending  to  marry  her. 

»  See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  67  (Thompson);  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  243  (Uta'mqt).  34S 
(Nicola);  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  p.  684. 

«  About  half  a  mile  above  the  present  bridge  at  Pemberton  Indian  Reserve. 

*  In  another  version,  collected  among  the  Lillooet  of  the  Lakes  and  of  Eraser  River,  it 
is  said  that  she  came  to  a  bridge,  which  was  in  reality  the  penis  of  Bald-Head. 
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That  evening  a  boy  came  from  Hawk's  house  to  obtain  fire,  and, 
seeing  a  good-looking  woman  there,  he  hastened  back,  and  said*  to 
Hawk,  "A  girl  who  looks  much  like  your  sweetheart  is  sitting  in 
Bald-Head's  house."  The  birds  at  once  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
her,  and  laid  plans  accordingly.  All  of  them  went  down  into  Bald- 
Head's  house  to  play  lehal  with  his  servants,  while  Hawk  and  Golden- 
JEagle  staid  outside  near  the  top  of  the  ladder.  They  had  buckets  of 
water  with  them.  Some  of  the  birds  continued  playing  lehal,  while 
others  kept  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  house  got  so  warm  that 
the  woman  said  to  Bald-Head,  **  I  must  go  outside  and  cool  myself." 
As  soon  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  the  watchers  outside  threw 
water  down  on  the  fire,  and  extinguished  it:  so  the  house  became  dark, 
and  full  of  dust  and  smoke.  Bald-Head  now  knew  that  a  trick  had 
been  played  on  him,  so  he  began  to  strike  at  the  birds  as  they  ran  out. 
By  this  time.  Hawk  and  Golden-Eagle  had  run  away  with  the  woman 
to  their  own  house. 

Bald-Head  was  angry  because  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
woman  to  be  his  wife:  so  next  morning  he  put  on  four  breastplates  of 
birch-bark,  one  above  the  other,  and,  going  over  to  Hawk's  house,  he 
challenged  the  inmates  to  combat,  one  by  one.  The  small  birds  went 
out  first,  and  were  easily  killed  by  Bald-Head.  Then,  one  after 
another,  the  three  largest  and  fiercest  hawks  went  out;  and  each  of 
them,  before  being  vanquished  by  Bald-Head,  managed  to  break  one 
of  his  breastplates.  Then  the  woman  combed  the  hair  of  Golden- 
Eagle,  and  he  went  out  to  battle.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  he  broke 
the  remaining  cuirass  of  Bald-Head,  but  was  himself  killed.  Then 
the  woman  combed  Hawk's  hair,  and  he  went  out  to  fight.  It  was  an 
even  struggle  now,  for  Bald-Head  was  unprotected  by  armor;  and 
before  very  long  Hawk  killed  him. 

Each  bird  killed  had  been  beheaded:  so  Hawk  gathered  all  the  birds' 
bodies  and  heads  together  in  a  heap,  jumped  over  them,  and  they 
became  alive.  Then  he  put  the  head  of  Bald-Headed  Eagle  on  his  body, 
and,  jumping  over  him,  he  became  alive  also.  Now,  Hawk  transformed 
them  all  into  the  birds  we  know  by  their  names  at  the  present  day.* 

18.    THE  SLAVE  WHO  MARRIED  BALD-HEAD's  DAUGHTER* 

A  great  chief  lived  near  the  sea.  He  had  two  wives,  —  one  an  old 
woman,  and  the  other  very  young,  —  and  he  usually  staid  with  the 

*  In  the  version  referred  to  before,  Bald-Head  is  scalped.  The  Fish-Hawk  restores  him ; 
as  there  was  no  skin  on  the  head,  Bald-Head  is  bald  up  to  this  day.  Compare  Teit,  Tradi' 
Uofu,  Note  3Z7,  p.  Z14. 

<  This  story  is  clearly  a  combination  of  elements  characteristic  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
coast  tribes  north  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  arranged  in  a  somewhat  novel  form.    See, 
for  some  of  these  elements.  Boas  and  Hunt,  Kvfokiua  Texts,  iii,  p.  365;  Boas,  Tsimshian 
T$xUt  PublicaHoHs  of  the  American  EtknologUal  Society,  vol.  iii,  pp.  109  et  seq. 
VOL.  XXV. — NO.  98. — 21 
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older  one.  The  chief  had  four  slaves,  all  young  men;  and  they,  noti- 
cing that  their  master  neglected  his  young  wife,  who  was  generally  left 
to  deep  by  herself,  prompted  one  another  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact. 
Two  nights  they  did  this,  but  each  one  of  them  was  afraid  to  act. 
At  last,  on  the  third  night,  the  youngest  one  said  he  would  go.  Tying  a 
board  to  his  back,  he  went  to  where  his  master's  wife  slept,  and  lay 
with  her  all  night. 

That  night  the  chief  went  to  see  his  young  wife,  and,  finding  the  man 
with  her,  he  called  the  other  slaves,  and  told  them  to  take  the  culprit 
in  a  canoe  far  out  to  sea,  and  throw  him  overboard.  The  chief  did 
not  know  that  the  man  had  a  board  fastened  to  his  back,  for  it  was 
underneath  his  shirt.  The  slaves  took  him  in  a  canoe  far  out  to  sea, 
and  threw  him  overboard.  The  man  floated  on  the  board  for  several 
days,  the  wind  and  currents  gradually  taking  him  nearer  the  land. 
At  last,  when  he  was  near  the  shore,  a  strong  gale  arose,  and  blew  him 
out  of  the  water  and  up  among  the  trees.  Then  he  took  off  the  board, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  slept.  Twice  a  voice  woke  him,  saying,  **  Come 
here! "  The  third  time  it  called,  he  saw  the  short-tailed  Mouse 
speaking  to  him.  When  Mouse  saw  that  she  was  noticed,  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  grass.  The  man  went  to  the  spot  where  Mouse  had 
been,  and  saw  at  the  roots  of  the  grass  what  appeared  to  be  the  entrance 
to  a  house.  He  went  in  and  found  Bald-Headed  Eagle  there,  who 
treated  him  very  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Bald-Head,  who  was  a  chief,  said  to  his  son- 
in-law,  "  The  salmon  will  arrive  to-day.  Go  with  the  young  men  and 
catch  some.  I  will  give  you  a  magic  blanket  to  put  on,  which  will 
enable  you  to  dive  and  to  fly.  When  you  see  the  salmon  coming  up 
the  stream,  you  must  be  careful  to  let  the  first  one  pass,  because  it  is 
*  mysterious.'  "  *  Reaching  the  stream  where  the  salmon  were  to  come, 
they  took  up  their  positions  in  some  large  trees  near  the  water's  edge. 
When  the  salmon  appeared,  the  man  pounced  down  on  the  first  one, 
which  was  some  distance  in  the  lead  of  the  rest;  but  the  fish  pulled 
him  under  water.  His  brother-in-law  caught  hold  of  him  to  save  him, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  grasped  the  brother-in-law,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest,  one  behind  the  other;  but  all  of  them  were  gradually  pulled 
under  the  water,  except  the  last  one.*  Finally  the  young  man's  wife 
came:  she  dived  and  with  a  shell  knife  which  she  carried  in  her  hand 
cut  her  husband  loose  from  the  salmon.  Then  she  pulled  them  all 
out,  and  they  returned  to  their  seats  in  the  trees.  Before  long,  more 
salmon  came;  and  the  men  swooped  down  on  them,  cr.ught  many,  and 
soon  filled  a  canoe  with  them. 

>  Or  endowed  with  magic. 

'  Some  say  this  man  shouted  loudly,  and  the  woman,  hearing  his  cries  for  help,  ran  to 
their  assistance. 
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Some  time  after  this  the  man  said  to  his  father-in-law,  **  I  wish  to 
travel,  and  should  like  to  borrow  your  magic  blanket."  Bald-Head 
lent  him  the  blanket,  and  the  man  flew  away  to  the  home  of  the  chief 
whose  slave  he  had  been.  He  saw  the  chief  come  out  of  his  house,  and 
at  once  pounced  upon  him.  His  slaves  came  to  the  rescue;  but  he 
flew  away  with  them  all  to  seaward,  and  let  them  drop  into  the  ocean 
far  from  land,  where  all  were  drowned.  Then  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  his  former  master's  house,  and  lived  there  for  some  time.* 

His  wife  grew  anxious,  and  wondered  why  her  husband  did  not 
return:  so  she  and  her  brothers  took  a  large  canoe  and  started  out  to 
search  for  him.  The  canoe  had  a  bald-headed  eagle's  head  at  the  prow, 
and  another  at  the  stern.  They  fed  the  heads  food  and  water;  and 
the  canoe  rushed  along  of  its  own  accord,  and  needed  no  paddling. 
In  due  time  they  reached  the  place  where  the  man  was  living;  and  the 
latter,  when  he  saw  them,  gave  a  feast. 

After  a  few  days  the  brothers  returned  in  their  double-headed  canoe, 
and  left  their  sister  with  her  husband.  She  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  who 
grew  rapidly.  The  husband  always  fetched  water  for  his  wife  ;"i  and 
each  day,  when  he  arrived  at  the  watering-place,  he  saw  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  tempted  him.  For  a  long  time  he  rejected  her  advances. 
Each  day,  when  he  brought  home  the  water,  his  wife  plucked  an  eagle- 
feather  from  her  wing,  and  dipped  it  in  the  bucket  of  water  to  find  out 
whether  her  husband  had  been  faithful  or  not.  She  told  him,  that,  if 
he  fell  under  the  power  of  the  woman,  he  would  die. 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  when  he  was  at  the  watering-place,  he 
became  unable  to  resist  the  woman.  When  he  reached  home,  his 
wife  dipped  a  feather  in  the  water  as  usual,  and  at  once  knew  what 
her  husband  had  done.  She  left  him,  and  started  for  her  father's 
house,  accompanied  by  her  son,  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Her  husband  followed,  entreating  her  to  return.  She  spoke  to  him 
without  turning  around  to  look  at  him,  saying,  "  Go  back!  If  you 
continue  to  follow  us,  and  I  look  at  you,  you  will  sink."  She  told  him 
this  three  times,  but  the  husband  persisted  in  following  them.  Then 
the  wife  looked  back  at  him,  and  he  at  once  sank  under  the  water  and 
was  drowned.    The  woman  reached  her  father's  house  with  her  son. 

19.    THE  GRIZZLY-BEARS  AND  THE  BLACK-BEARS 

Four  brothers  lived  with  their  sister  in  a  house*  near  Pole  River.* 
They  built  a  dam  across  the  river,  as  they  were  expecting  the  annual 
salmon-run.    When  they  had  finished  the  dam,  they  left  their  sister 

1  Some  say  he  lived  with  his  former  master's  wives,  while  others  say  he  killed  them  too. 
>  Some  say  an  underground  house. 

s  Pole  River  is  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Upper  Lillooet  River,  and  falls  into  the 
latter  at  Pemberton  Meadows,  just  above  the  head  of  Big  Lillooet  Lake. 
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to  watch  it,  and  went  hunting  in  the  mountains  west  of  Pemberton 
Meadows.  The  day  after  her  brothers  had  left,  the  giri  went  to  the 
dam  and  found  one  salmon,  which  she  caught,  rolled  up  carefully  in 
her  robe,  and  took  home.  That  evening  she  put  it  on  a  stick,  and 
roasted  it  in  front  of  the  fire.  When  it  was  nearly  ready  to  eat,  she 
heard  some  one  call,  "  Cali'tda!  "  *  and  she  at  once  fell  asleep.  It  v''^s 
Grizzly-Bear-Woman  who  called.  She  entered,  and  ate  the  fish. 
When  the  girl  awoke,  she  found  the  salmon  gone.  Next  day  she 
took  two  salmon  at  the  dam.  When  they  were  nearly  roasted,  Grizzly- 
Bear-Woman  called,  and  she  at  once  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke,  the 
fish  had  disappeared.  The  following  day  she  caught  three  salmon  at 
the  dam,  and  the  same  thing  happened. 

The  brothers  were  aware  that  something  was  wrong  at  home:  so 
they  returned  to  their  sister,  who  told  them  what  had  happened. 
That  day  they  went  to  the  dam,  and  caught  four  salmon,  which  they 
put  on  sticks  before  the  fire  to  roast.  Then  they  hid  themselves. 
They  said,  "  If  Grizzly-Bear- Woman  eats  or  takes  away  all  the  fitsh, 
we  will  kill  her." 

Grizzly-Bear-Woman  appeared,  and,  seeing  only  the  girl,  she  called, 
"  Cali'tda!  "  and  at  once  the  latter  fell  asleep.  Grizzly-Bear-Woman 
ate  three  of  the  salmon,  and  then  left.  The  brothers  followed  her  some 
distance,  and  then  turned  back,  excepting  the  eldest,  who  followed 
her  to  her  house.  There  he  found  Grizzly-Bear-Woman  with  her  sister, 
Black-Bear.  Each  of  them  cooked  some  berries  and  roots  for  him. 
He  ate  what  they  gave  him;  but  he  found  Black- Bear's  food  much 
Abetter  cooked,  of  better  quality,  and  more  palatable,  than  Grizzly- 
Bear's.  He  married  both  the  Bears,  and  thenceforth  lived  with  them. 
Grizzly-Bear-Woman's  name  was  Tsemxalitc,  Black-Bear- Woman's 
name  was  Hu'kami\  Black-Bear,  however,  was  his  favorite  wife,  and 
Grizzly-Bear  was  jealous  of  her  sister.  Each  of  his  wives  bore  him 
four  daughters. 

Grizzly-Bear-Woman  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  her  sister,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  sister's  children:  so  one  day  she  said  to  her  husband, 
'\*  Come  along  with  me!  I  am  going  to  dig  roots.  You  can  help  me 
to  carry  them  home." 

[The  rest  of  this  story  is  like  Tale  xxn,  "Traditions  of  the  Thompson 
River  Indians,"  p.  69,  commencing  with  the  sixth  line  from  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  and  continuing  to  the  end.*  The  following  are  the  only  dif- 
ferences:— 

I.  p.  71,  9th  line  from  top.     Meadow-Lark  said,  "Look  at  the  claws," 
instead  of,  "You  are  eating  your  own  child." 

^  Some  say  that  this  was  the  sister's  name. 

*  See  also  Boas.  Sagen,  pp.  16  (Thompson),  8z  (Comoz);  Boas  and  Hunt,  KwakiuU 
Texts,  X.  p.  is;  Teit.  Mythology,  p.  ai8  (Uta'mqt);  HiU-Tout.  Folk-Lcre,  p.  19s;  Hill-Tout, 
Anthrop*  Inst,  nziv,  p.  360. 
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2.  p.  71,  14th  line  from  bottom.  When  Kwo'niqa*  asked  her  to  sit  down 
on  the  unpatched  hole,  Grisly  Bear  asked,  "What  hole  is  that?"  and 
Kwon'gqa  answered,  "It  is  the  rectum  of  the  canoe." 

3-  P-  7i»  9th  line  from  bottom.  She  did  not  land,  but  died  in  the  canoe, 
and  Kwo'n^qa  threw  her  body  into  the  river,  and  Coyote  found  it 
and  drew  it  out. 

4.  p.  71,  3d  line  from  bottom.     The  Lillooet  say  "some  boys,"  instead  of 

"the  Fox." 

5.  p.  72,  1st  line  from  top.     The  boys  also  stuck  a  stick  in  Coyote's  back.] 

20.    THE  MALE  GRIZZLY-BEAR* 

An  old  woman  lived  in  an  under^ound  house  with  her  grandson. 
One  day  she  said  to  him,  **  Go  and  soak  some  salmon  in  the  water."* 
He  took  the  salmon  and  laid  it  on  the  beach;  then,  after  throwing 
water  on  his  legs,  he  returned,  and  said,  "  Look  at  my  legs!  I  have 
placed  the  salmon  in  a  deep  place:  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one  steal- 
mg  it. 

Next  morning  the  lad  said  to  his  grandmother,  "  Heat  the  stones 
ready  for  boiling.  I  will  go  and  get  the  salmon."  In  a  short  time  he 
returned,  and  told  her  that  some  one  had  stolen  it.  She  said,  "  I 
believe  you  did  not  put  it  into  the  water."  Then  she  gave  him  some 
more,  and  told  him  to  be  sure  and  put  it  into  the  water,  out  of  reach 
of  any  one. 

He  went  to  the  creek,  and  placed  the  fish  near  the  edge  of  the  water. 
After  wading  up  to  the  waist,  he  returned,  and  showed  his  grandmother 
how  wet  he  was,  saying,  **  I  put  it  in  a  deeper  place  this  time.  See! 
the  water  reached  to  my  waist." 

The  next  morning,  after  telling  the  old  woman  to  heat  the  stones, 
he  went  to  get  the  fish.  Returning  presently,  he  said  to  her,  "  The 
salmon  is  gone.  I  think  the  Grizzly-Bear  must  have  eaten  it.  I  will 
kill  him  for  stealing  the  salmon."  The  old  woman  said,  "  You  ought 
not  to  talk  so.  The  Grizzly-Bear  will  kill  you  if  you  try  to  shoot  him. 
He  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  has  killed  many  men;  and  you  are  only 
a  lad." 

The  boy,  never  heeding  what  his  grandmother  said,  made  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  laid  some  salmon  near  the  water's  edge.  Then  he 
concealed  himself,  and  waited  for  the  Grizzly-Bear  to  appear.  He 
came;  and,  when  he  was  just  in  the  act*  of  taking  the  salmon,  the  boy 
shot  him.  The  arrow  passed  through  his  body  in  a  vital  place,  and 
killed  him. 

The  boy  went  home  and  told  his  grandmother  what  he  had  done, 

1  This  is  the  Lillooet  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

*  Compare  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  119;  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Cegiha  Language,  p.  29 
(Ponca);  also  Tdt,  Traditions,  p.  75 ;  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  pp.  679.  751. 

*  Indians  generally  soak  dried  sahnon  or  trout  for  a  day  before  boiling  it. 
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adding,  "  I  just  had  to  shoot  him  once.  Now,  you  had  better  come 
and  help  me  skin  him."  She  would  not  believe  him  at  first,  but  at 
last  consented  to  go  with  him.  When  they  had  taken  off  the  skin  and 
cut  the  body  up,  the  lad  asked  his  grandmother  if  she  desired  any 
particular  part  to  eat.  She  answered,  **  I  do  not  wish  any.'*  For- 
merly, people  never  ate  the  meat  of  grizzly  bears.  He  did  not  heed  her 
words,  and  offered  her  one  part  of  the  animal  after  another, —  first 
the  skin,  then  the  head,  then  the  fore-legs,  the  hind-legs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  etc.,  —  but  she  refused  them  all.  At  last  he  offered  her  the 
rump  and  the  membrum  virile.  These  she  accepted,  saying,  "  Thank 
you.  These  are  just  the  parts  I  want."  She  tied  them  up  in  her 
strap  to  take  home,  and  the  lad  also  made  up  a  pack  of  the  meat  to 
carry  home. 

They  started  together,  but  had  only  gone  a  few  yards,  when  his 
grandmother's  strap  broke,  she  fell  down,  and  the  Grizzly-Bear's 
membrum  penetrated  her.  She  tied  the  meat  up  again;  but  every 
few  yards  her  strap  would  break,  and,  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
same  act  would  be  repeated.  The  lad  left  her,  and  continued  on  his 
way  with  his  load.  He  cooked  some  meat  when  he  got  home,  and  also 
boiled  and  roasted  bones  to  break  for  the  marrow. 

Toward  evening  his  grandmother  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder; 
but,  just  when  she  was  about  to  descend,  her  pack-strap  broke,  and 
the  same  thing  happened  as  before.  She  fixed  her  strap  again,  and  tied 
her  burden  up;  but,  just  when  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
it  broke  again,  and  the  same  thing  happened  as  before.  Then  the  lad 
offered  her  some  meat,  but  she  refused  to  eat.  He  said,  **  It  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  had  any  food.  You  must  eat,  or  you  will  die." 
Then  he  offered  her  some  marrow-bones,  which  she  took.  She  ate 
hastily,  and  swallowed  a  splinter  of  bone  with  the  marrow.  The  bone 
stuck  in  her  throat,  so  she  told  the  lad  to  run  for  water.*  He  took 
a  bucket  and  went  to  the  creek.  On  his  return,  he  fell  down  and 
spilled  the  water.  He  hastened  back  to  the  creek,  but,  when  returning 
with  the  water,  he  fell  down  and  spilled  it  again.  He  did  this  inten- 
tionally three  times.  The  fourth  time  he  saw  that  his  grandmother 
was  dying,  so  he  brought  the  water  to  her;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  she 
was  turning  into  a  bluejay.  He  offered  her  the  water;  but  she  said, 
"  Keep  it  for  yourself."  Immediately  afterward  she  flew  away  in  the 
form  of  a  bluejay. 

When  the  lad  realized  that  he  was  alone,  he  wept.  At  last  he  fell 
asleep.  A  louse  bit  him,  and  he  awoke,  thinking  that  his  grandmother 
had  come  back.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  only  a  louse,  he  called  it 
names,  was  angry,  and  killed  it.  Then  a  flea  bit  him,  and  he  awoke. 
When  he  found  out  what  it  was,  he  was  angry,  and  killed  the  flea. 

1  Compare  this  inddent  with  Nootka  (Boas,  Sagen,  p.  109);  Boas,  Kathlame^  p.  146. 
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On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  high  mountains  to  search  for 
his  grandmother.  He  said  to  a  short  tree,  "  Have  you  seen  my 
grandmother?  "  The  tree  did  not  answer,  so  he  killed  it.  Then  he 
went  down  to  the  creek,  and  asked  a  tall  tree  if  it  had  seen  his 
grandmother;  but  the  tall  tree  did  not  answer,  so  he  killed  it.  Then 
he  said  to  a  stone,' "  Have  you  seen  my  grandmother?  "  and,  receiving 
no  answer  from  the  stone,  he  killed  it  also. 

After  travelling  some  distance,  he  came  to  a  river  in  which  he  saw  a 
salmon  swimming.  He  said,  "  If  I  were  a  salmon,  I  would  jump  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  swimming  in  the  water."  The  salmon,  wishing  to 
show  that  it  could  do  this,  jumped  out  on  the  bank,  and  the  lad  caught 
it  and  killed  it.  He  put  it  on  a  stick,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to 
roast;  but  before  it  was  cooked  he  fell  asleep. 

Some  boys  who  happened  to  be  near  saw  him.  They  took  the  fat 
salmon  and  smeared  his  mouth  with  it.*  They  ran  the  stick  into  his 
anus,  and  then  hid  dose  by  to  see  the  fun.  When  he  awoke,  he  went 
to  ease  himself,  and,  finding  something  was  wrong,  he  felt,  and  pulled 
out  the  stick.  He  now  knew  that  the  boys  had  played  a  trick  on  him: 
so,  after  going  to  the  river  and  washing  his  mouth  and  backside,  he 
cut  some  switches,  ran  after  the  boys,  caught  them,  and  thrashed  them 
soundly. 

21.    FAWN 

Some  people  lived  in  a  large  underground  house  near  Pole  Creek. 
One  of  them,  an  old  man,  partly  blind,  went  hunting  with  a  dog,  and 
drove  a  Fawn  into  the  creek.  Fawn  swam  down  the  river  to  a  place 
opposite  the  underground  house,  where  the  people  saw  and  captured 
him.  They  took  him  down  inside  the  house,  and  there  he  remained  as 
a  slave  for  many  months. 

One  night,  Fawn  made  up  his  mind  to  regain  his  liberty.  When  all 
the  people  were  asleep,  he  arose  and  tried  to  jump  up  through  the 
entrance  of  the  house;  but  his  head  struck  the  timbers,  and  he  fell 
down  again.  The  noise  awoke  the  old  man  who  owned  him,  and  he 
asked,  *'  What  is  that?  *'  Fawn  answered,  "  One  of  the  dogs  fell  down, 
and  I  am  trying  to  throw  him  out  again."  Some  time  afterwards, 
Fawn  tried  again,  but  with  like  result.  The  old  man  woke  up  again, 
and  said,  "  Let  the  dog  remain.  Go  to  sleep."  Now,  Fawn  pretended 
to  snore,  and  waited  until  the  old  man  fell  asleep.  Again  he  arose 
to  try  to  jump  out  the  entrance,  and  this  time  succeeded. 

He  took  to  the  waters  of  Pole  Creek,  and  swam  along  until  he  reached 
its  junction  with  the  Upper  Lillooet  River.  Swimming  down  the  latter 
river,  he  reached  the  upper  end  of  Big  Lillooet  Lake.  Here  he  jumped 
on  a  shoal,  and  it  became  a  little  island.  Thence  he  jumped  again  on 
to  a  sand-bank,  and  it  became  a  large  island.    Here  he  remained  hidden, 

>  Some  say  they  also  nibbed  the  fat  sahnon  all  over  his  buttocks. 
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Next  morning  the  people  found  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  but  lost  them 
where  he  had  taken  to  the  water.  They  followed  along  the  river- 
banks,  but  could  not  find  any  trace  of  his  having  left  the  water.  They 
came  back  and  told  the  old  man,  who  said,  ''  Bring  me  some  deer's 
trotters  to  eat,  and  I  will  soon  locate  him."  The  people  brought  some, 
and  he  ate  them.  Now  he  knew  where  Fawn  was,  and  directed  the 
people  where  to  find  him.  They  took  canoes  and  went  to  the  island 
that  Fawn  had  created,  but  found  nothing  but  his  tracks.  Fawn  was 
aware  that  they  were  coming:  so  he  jumped  off,  and  swam  away  down 
the  lake,  and  the  people  never  saw  him  again.^ 

22.    THE  LAD  WHO  KHXED  HIS   COUSIN^ 

A  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  their  two  daughters,  and 
the  man's  nephew,  once  lived  near  Pemberton  Meadows,  where  there 
were  many  people.  The  eldest  girl  was  pubescent,  and  lived  apart 
in  her  own  lodge.  Her  mother  visited  her  every  morning  to  light 
her  fire  and  to  give  her  food. 

One  evening  the  nephew  went  to  visit  her,  to  see  how  she  was  getting 
along.  When  he  reached  her  lodge,  he  saw  a  young  man  with  her. 
He  at  once  turned  back,  feeling  very  angry  and  ashamed.  He  went 
three  successive  nights,  and  found  the  young  man  with  her  each  night. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  shoot  his  cousin's  lover:  so  he  went  and  made 
a  bow  and  some  arrows,  which  he  tipped  with  goose-feathers.  A 
number  of  lads  were  with  him  when  he  made  the  weapons. 

Next  evening  he  repaired  to  the  girl's  lodge,  and,  finding  the  young 
man  with  her,  he  shot  at  him.  His  aim  was  not  true,  however;  and 
the  arrow  went  through  his  cousin's  body,  and  killed  her.  When  he 
saw  what  he  had  done,  he  broke  his  bow  in  pieces,  went  home,  and  lay 
down  without  speaking. 

On  the  following  morning  the  mother  said  to  her  younger  daughter, 
"  Take  some  fire  and  food  to  your  sister."  The  girl  went,  but  soon, 
returned,  wearing  a  terrified  look,  and  sa5dng  that  her  sister  was  dead, 
with  an  arrow  in  her  body.  The  mother  waked  her  husband  and  the 
nephew,  and  they  all  went  to  see.  The  latter  began  to  dance,  and 
behaved  in  a  warlike  manner,  saying  he  would  be  avenged  on  his 
cousin's  slayer. 

The  people  all  gathered  around,  and  began  to  cry.  The  father 
addressed  the  people,  8a3dng  he  wished  to  know  who  had  killed  his 
daughter.  Some  of  the  young  men  said,  "  We  think  your  nephew 
killed  her,  for  we  recognize  the  arrow  in  her  body  as  belonging  to  him." 
Then  the  nephew  was  afraid,  and  moved  away  from  the  people.  As 
he  went,  he  sang,  **  If  I  only  knew  who  killed  my  sister!    If  I  only 

1  Some  Indians  think  that  this  is  only  a  fragment. 

«  See  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  679;  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  361  (Nicola). 
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knew  who  killed  the  daughter  of  my  unde! "  He  went  to  a  small 
swampy  lake  in  Pemberton  Meadows,  made  a  canoe  of  horse-tail  grass, 
and  paddled  around  in  it,  singing  in  the  Thompson  language  ''  I 
killed  the  daughter  of  my  unde." 

The  people  said,  '*  It  is  certainly  he  who  killed  the  girl."  So  they  all 
went  to  attack  him  with  spears.  When  he  saw  them  coming,  he  stood 
up  in  his  canoe,  and  danced,  singing  in  Thompson, ''  I  killed  my  sister. 
I  killed  the  daughter  of  my  unde."  They  stabbed  him  through  and 
through  with  their  spears,  and  left  him  seemingly  dead,  with  his 
blood  and  brains  streaming  out. 

They  had  just  reached  home,  and  told  that  they  had  killed  him, 
when  they  heard  him  singing  loudly,  as  before.  They  returned,  and 
saw  him  dandng  in  the  canoe.  They  formed  a  drde  around  him,  and 
drew  in  upon  him.  They  said  to  one  another,  ''  Be  sure  he  does  not 
escape!"  He  paddled  towards  Coyote;  and  the  others  cried  out, 
"  Coyote,  be  sure  you  spear  him !  "  He  dived  out  of  the  canoe  towards 
Coyote,  who  struck  at  him,  and  cried  out,  "  I  have  him!  I  have 
speared  him!  Come  and  see! "  When  Coyote  pulled  out  his  spear, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  lump  of  mud  on  the  end  of  it.  The  people 
were  angry  with  Coyote.  Just  then  the  young  man  appeared  some 
distance  away,  singing  in  Thompson,  as  before,  and  mocking  them. 
They  transformed  him  into  a  muskrat,  and  ordained  that  he  should 
always  inhabit  swamps. 

23.  nkImtcamu'l* 

An  orphan  boy  lived  with  some  people  who  took  little  or  no  care 
of  him,  and  treated  him  very  meanly.  They  gave  him  nothing  to  eat: 
so  he  had  to  subsist  on  the  bones  and  refuse  which  they  threw  away. 
Neither  did  they  provide  him  with  dothes  or  blankets:  so  he  slept 
naked  beside  the  fire  at  night.  Not  content  with  starving  him,  they 
also  beat  him,  and  called  him  many  hard  names.  Even  the  neighbors 
treated  him  badly,  and  despised  him  because  he  was  naked,  dirty, 
and  ugly.  They  nicknamed  him ''  Big-Belly  "  because  of  his  distended 
abdomen. 

When  the  boy  grew  older,  he  determined  to  become  a  great  man, 
and  make  the  people  ashamed  of  their  treatment,  and  envious  of  his 
success.  He  continued  living  with  the  same  people,  but  used  to  go 
away  at  night  to  the  mountains,  where  he  passed  the  time  in  training 
himself.  Every  morning  he  was  home  before  the  people  awoke:  con- 
sequently they  always  found  him  sleeping  beside  the  fire,  as  usual. 
For  years  he  continued  this  practice,  imknown  to  the  people,  and  had 
become  a  wise  and  athletic  young  man.    He  spent  many  of  his  nights 

>  See  Teit,  Tradiiions,  p.  37  (Thompeon);  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  300  (Nicola);  Boas, 
Sa§m,  p.  9  (Shuswap);  Teit*  The  Shuswap,  p.  684;  Hill-Tont,  Report  i8qq,  p.  534.  The 
name  aeems  to  mean  **  be  who  eats  scraps  of  food." 
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now  in  hunting,  and  succeeded  in  killing  great  numbers  of  marmots, 
deer,  and  other  animals,  the  skins  of  which  he  made  into  robes,  and 
which  he  hid  away. 

Now,  there  was  a  young  girl  who  was  still  a  virgin,  who  lived  in 
another  village,  and  who  had  refused  all  offers  of  marriage  made  by 
the  young' men  of  the  country,  because  she  considered  them  her 
inferiors.  Nktmtcamu'l,  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  orphan 
boy  was  generally  known,  resolved  to  marry  this  girl:  so  he  went  to 
her  village  one  night,  and,  knowing  the  underground  lodge  in  which 
she  lived,  he  tore  a  hole  in  the  roof,  just  above  where  she  slept,  and 
spat  down  on.  her  navel.  She  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  time  gave 
birth  to  a  son;  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  people  knew  who  was 
the  father  of  the  child. 

When  the  boy  was  a  few  years  old,  the  girl's  father  called  all  the 
men  of  the  country  together,  and  told  them  he  wished  to  find  out 
who  was  the  father  of  his  grandson.  He  asked  each  one  to  make  a 
bow  and  arrow,  and  give  them  to  the  bpy.  The  men  did  as  they  were 
requested ;  but  the  boy  disdained  each  of  their  weapons,  and  threw  them 
away.  The  grandfather  asked  if  every  man  had  given  his  bow  and 
arrow;  and  they  answered,  **  Yes,  every  one  except  Big-Belly,  who 
cannot  possibly  be  the  father  of  the  child."  The  old  man  insisted 
that  Nklmtcamu'l  should  also  present  a  bow  and  arrow:  so  he  made 
very  rough  ones  out  of  fir-branches,  and  handed  them  to  the  boy, 
who  at  once  was  delighted,  and  cried  out,  "  Father!  " 

The  people  were  all  disgusted  when  they  knew  that  the  naked, 
despised  Nldmtcamu'l  was  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  old  man  gave 
his  daughter  to  Nldmtcamu't;  and  all  the  people  made  fun  of  the  giri, 
and  laughed  at  her  because  of  her  husband.  Now,  Nldmtcamu'i  made 
a  house  for  his  wife  and  child,  and,  going  to  his  caches  in  the  mountains, 
brought  home  many  fine  skins,  and  presented  his  wife  with  several 
of  the  best  marmot  robes.  Thenceforth  he  dad  himself  in  the  finest 
skins,  and  no  longer  went  naked.  He  soon  showed  the  people  that  he 
was  a  better  hunter  than  any  of  them,  and  his  family  was  always  the 
best  provided  for  of  any  in  the  village.  He  became  rich,  and  had 
many  children,  and  the  people  envied  his  success  and  wealth. 

24.    THE  MAN  WHO  GOT  FOUR  WIVES 

Four  brothers  lived  in  the  same  house  with  their  four  sisters.  They 
were  all  anxious  to  marry;  but  they  knew  of  no  people  in  their  country 
except  themselves.  In  the  neighboring  country  there  dwelt  a  man 
who  trained  in  the  mountains  and  became  like  a  shaman.  Through 
his  magic  he  learned  of  these  people,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve 
them.  He  put  on  a  deer's  skin,  and  in  the  form  of  a  buck-deer  passed 
by  the  brothers'  house.    Next  morning  they  noticed  the  (resjfi  deer- 
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tracks,  and  followed  them  up.  After  following  them  a  long  distance, 
they  got  tired,  and  three  of  the  brothers  gave  up  and  returned;  but 
the  eldest  persevered,  and  overtook  the  deer. 

When  the  shaman  saw  that  he  was  nearly  caught,  he  made  a  house 
near  a  creek,  and  a  sweat-house  dose  by.  Then,  changing  himself  to 
his  natural  form,  he  began  sweat-bathing.  The  brother  came  to  the 
creek,  and  searched  for  the  buck's  tracks,  which  had  come  to  an  end 
there.*  At  last,  unsuccessful  and  tired,  he  decided  to  return  home. 
Just  then  he  noticed  the  sweat-house,  and,  approaching  it,  found  a  man 
inside.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  buck  go  past;  but  the  man 
answered,  "  No.  Go  to  my  house  over  yonder,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
will  come  to  you  when  I  finish  sweating."  The  hunter  went  to  the 
house,  and  the  man,  arriving  presently,  treated  him  very  kindly. 

On  his  return  home,  the  brother  related  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
living  near  a  creek;  and,  as  he  was  a  good  man,  the  brothers  sent  one 
of  their  sisters  to  him  to  be  his  wife.  Some  time  afterwards  the  man 
changed  himself  to  a  deer  again,*  and  did  as  he  had  done  before. 
Another  of  the  brothers  found  him,  and,  thinking  it  was  a  different 
man  in  a  different  place,  as  soon  as  he  returned  home,  sent  one  of  his 
sisters  to  marry  him.  Thus  the  man  acted  four  times,  until  he  had 
got  the  four  sisters  for  his  wives. 

Now  the  man  said,  '*  I  have  taken  all  the  brothers'  sisters.  I  will 
try  to  get  wives  for  them."  He  changed  himself  into  an  eagle,  and 
flew  away  to  a  neighboring  country.  Here  he  saw  four  girls  picking 
berries.  Three  of  them  were  singing,  and  one  was  quiet.  He  took  off 
his  eagle's  body,  and  approaching  the  quiet  one,  who  was  alone,  asked 
her  if  she  would  come  with  him.  She  consented,  and  jumped  on  his 
back;  he  flew  away  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law. 
Then  he  returned  as  a  different  man,  flew  away  with  another  one  of 
the  sisters,  and  gave  her  to  the  second  one  of  his  brothers-in-law. 
Thus  he  continued  until  he  had  obtained  wives  for  the  four  brothers, 
when  he  left,  and  went  to  a  distant  country  with  his  own  wives.^ 

25.    THE  GHOST-MOTHER 

A  man's  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  a  young  child,  which  he  used 
to  put  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  basket-cradle  suspended  from  a  bough. 
The  baby  cried  all  day,  but  was  always  quiet  at  night.  As  soon  as  it 
got  dark,  the  child's  crying  would  suddenly  cease,  and  the  people  would 
hear  a  noise  as  if  the  infant  were  sucking.  The  mother's  ghost  staid 
with  it  all  night,  and  suckled  it. 

1  Some  say  the  deer-tracks  led  np  to  the  sweat-house,  and  that  the  hunter  followed  them 
there,  but  could  not  find  them  beyond. 

>  Some  say  the  man  changed  hhnself  into  an  eagle  throughout,  and  obtained  husbands 
for  the  four  sisters  in  the  same  manner  as  he  obtained  wives  for  the  brothers.  After 
getting  the  eight  of  them  married  and  happy,  he  left,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
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Now,  the  man  was  rich;  and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  capture  his 
wife's  ghost,  and  try  to  make  her  become  a  human  being  again.  He 
sent  to  all  the  neighboring  countries  for  shamans  to  come  and  try 
their  skill.  He  offered  to  pay  them  well :  so  the  best  ones  came  from 
each  country.  Several  came  from  down  the  river  and  from  the  sea, 
and  one  each  from  the  Upper  Lillooet,  the  Shuswap,  and  the  Thompson 
Indians.  When  they  had  all  arrived,  they  held  a  consultation,  and 
agreed  to  work  together.  Some  fixed  the  air  above  the  child;  others, 
the  air  on  all  sides  around  it;  others  made  a  fire  underneath,  all  ready 
to  light;  and  the  Thompson  shaman  had  a  basket  full  of  urine  and 
medicine  of  herbs,  ready  to  throw  on  the  ghost.  Then  they  all  sat 
around,  ready  and  waiting. 

Just  at  dark  the  ghost  entered  the  space  occupied  by  the  child. 
She  did  so  from  below,  as  that  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  in. 
Immediately  the  shamans  lighted  the  fire^  and  took  away  the  baby. 
Then  the  medicine  was  thrown  on  the  ghost,  and,  her  escape  being 
cut  off  on  all  sides,  she  was  a  prisoner.  The  shamans  treated  her  and 
sprinkled  medicine  on  her  all  night,  and  by  morning  she  was  so  changed 
that  she  had  partly  left  the  ghost  state,  and  had  begun  to  resemble  a 
living  woman. 

Thus  they  treated  her  for  several  months,  when  she  was  so  far 
advanced  that  she  was  able  to  lie  down  in  her  bed  and  suckle  her  child. 
Some  of  the  shamans  now  left,  while  a  few  still  remained,  and  con- 
tinued their  efforts.  After  many  more  months  of  treatment,  the 
woman  became  human  enough  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  of  the  house- 
work, and  to  sleep  with  her  husband.  Then  the  last  shamans  left. 
When  departing,  they  warned  the  man  to  take  very  great  care  of  his 
wife,  and  to  give  her  tasks  by  degrees,  as  it  would  take  a  very  long 
time  yet  for  her  to  become  just  as  she  had  been  before  her  death.  If 
she  were  excited  or  startled  in  any  way,  she  would  at  once  change  back 
to  the  spirit  state. 

Several  years  elapsed,  and  the  woman  had  slowly  improved  during 
the  interval,  so  that  she  was  now  able  to  do  most  of  the  work  she  used 
to  do,  much  to  the  joy  of  her  husband.  One  day  the  latter  thought  he 
would  give  her  a  new  task  to  perform:  so  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the 
cellar  for  some  roots.  At  first  she  refused  to  go,  sa3ang  she  might  meet 
with  some  accident;  but  at  last  she  consented,  and  went.  She  carried 
two  baskets,  —  one  woven  for  the  roots,  and  one  of  tirch-baric  to  fetch 
water  in  on  her  way  back.  She  left  the  bark  basket  at  the  entrance 
when  she  descended  into  the  cellar,  and  began  to  fill  the  other  one 
with  roots.  When  the  birch-bark  basket  was  about  half  full,  it  fell 
down  and  almost  hit  her,  and  startled  her.  At  once  she  reverted  to  the 
spirit  state,  and  was  a  ghost  as  before. 

The  husband  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  was  very  sorry. 
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Her  ghost  never  visited  him  or  the  people  again.    The  child,  however, 
was  now  old  enough  to  do  without  her  care,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  man. 

26.    STORY  OF  THE  SISTERS 

A  number  of  women  went  to  gather  roots  at  a  place  four  days' 
journey  from  their  home.  Among  them  were  two  young  women  who 
were  sisters.  The  first  two  days,  as  was  the  custom,  they  just  gathered 
what  amount  of  roots  they  could  eat  each  night.*  On  the  third  and 
following  days  they  intended  to  dig  as  many  roots  as  they  could. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  sisters  went  to  bathe  them- 
selves; and  the  elder  one  noticed,  in  the  reflection  of  a  tree  in  the 
water,  what  appeared  to  be  the  form  of  a  man.  The  tree  was  a  large 
one  growing  near  the  water's  edge;  and  the  woman  was  afraid  to  look 
up  at  it,  lest  the  man  might  think  she  had  noticed  him,  and  would  kill 
them.  That  evening  in  camp  she  said  to  her  younger  sister,  "  Come 
here  and  let  me  louse  your  head!"  'The  younger  sister  went  and 
laid  her  head  on  the  older  one's  lap.  The  elder  sister  then  whispered 
into  her  ear,  "  There  are  enemies  near.  I  saw  the  reflection  of  their 
scout  sitting  on  a  tree  when  we  were  bathing."  The  younger  sister 
began  to  cry,  and  the  other  women  asked  what  was  wrong  with  her. 
The  elder  answered,  ''  I  just  happened  to  pull  her  hair  too  much,  and 
it  hurt  her."  She  then  whispered  to  her  sister,  '*  Don't  be  afraid! 
I  will  hide  you."  She  made  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground  a  little 
deeper  by  digging  it,  and  made  her  younger  sister  lie  down  in  it. 
She  covered  her  over,  and,  putting  her  pillow  on  the  top,  she  herself 
lay  down  over  the  place  where  her  sister  was  hidden. 

That  night  all  the  women  were  killed  by  a  war-party  of  strangers^ 
the  elder  sister's  skull  being  split  in  two.*  When  the  enemy  had  gone, 
the  younger  sister  arose  and  started  for  home.  That  night  she  climbed 
a  tree  and  slept  in  the  branches.  About  dusk  the  ghost  of  her  elder 
sister  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  with  her  split  head  flopping 
about  on  her  shoulders.  She  could  not  see  straight,  everything 
appearing  to  be  upside  down.'  So  she  said  to  her  sister,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  get  up  there?  I  wish  to  be  with  you."  The  younger  sister 
answered,  "  Where  I  am  is  below.  If  you  wish  to  reach  me,  you  will 
have  to  put  your  feet  up,  and  climb  head  down."  The  ghost  did  this, 
and  tried  all  night  in  vain  to  ascend  the  tree.  At  daybreak  the  ghost 
left. 

Next  night  the  girl  again  slept  in  a  tree,  and  was  visited  by  her 
sister's  ghost,  who  asked  her  the  same  question,  and  was  answered 
in  the  same  way.    Thus  the  ghost  followed  her  until  she  reached  home, 

^  This  is  an  observance  among  the  LiUooet. 

*  Some  say  it  was  split  perpendicularly,  others  say  horizontally. 

•  As  it  flopped  about,  the  ghost  could  not  tell  whether  the  ground,  or  anything  she 
•aw,  was  up  or  down.    Sometimes  it  appeared  one  way*  sometimes  the  other. 
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where  she  told  the  people  her  story,  and  then  dropped  down  dead. 
The  people  blamed  the  elder  sister  for  not  having  told  all  the  women 
about  seeing  the  man  in  the  tree,  and  thus  given  them  all  a  chance  to 
escape. 

27.    THE  MEDICINE-MAN  AND  HIS  SWEETHEART* 

A  young  man  in  the  Lillooet  country  had  a  sweetheart  who  died. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and  her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  him. 
He  went  into  the  mountains  and  lived  by  himself.  After  spending 
four  years  there  training,  he  returned  home  one  night,  and,  going  to 
the  place  where  the  girl  was  buried,  he  dug  her  up  and  took  out  her 
remains.  After  cutting  the  strings,  he  took  off  the  mat  in  which  she 
was  wrapped,  and  began  to  treat  her.  Before  long  she  showed  signs 
of  life,  but  was  not  able  to  move.  He  took  fir-branches  and  struck 
her  four  times  with  them.  She  was  able  to  get  up,  so  he  told  her  to 
go  and  wash  in  the  river  four  times.  When  she  had  done  this,  she 
was  quite  well  again,  and  went  with  the  man  to  his  parents'  house. 

On  the  following  morning  a  brother  of  the  girl  came  into  the  house  to 
obtain  a  light  to  make  fire.  Seeing  his  dead  sister  sitting  with  the  man 
who  had  been  away  so  long,  he  ran  back  in  astonishment,  and  informed 
his  mother,  who  at  once  went  to  see  for  herself.  She  came  back  crying, 
and  informed  her  husband  that  their  daughter  was  really  there.  The 
father  then  went  to  see,  and  found  his  wife's  story  to  be  true.  The 
people  all  flocked  to  the  house  to  see  the  wonderful  couple;  and  the 
man  became  known  as  a  great  shaman. 

One  day  a  lad's  sweetheart  died,  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
raise  her  from  the  dead,  as  the  shaman  had  done:  so  he  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  what  to  do.  The  shaman  said,  "  If  you  train  four  days 
and  nights,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  your  sweetheart  back  to  life 
again."  The  lad  did  this,  and  then  went  and  dug  up  the  body  of  the 
girl.  He  carried  her  home,  expecting  she  would  come  to  life  some 
time  before  morning.  He  covered  her  over  with  a  blanket,  and  lay 
down  beside  her.  The  blanket  was  too  short  to  cover  her  all,  so  her 
feet  were  exposed. 

About  daybreak  the  lad  began  to  laugh  to  himself;  and  an  old 
woman  who  had  got  up  to  light  the  fire,  hearing  him,  looked  in  that 
direction.  Seeing  the  bare  feet  sticking  out  from  below  the  blanket, 
she  wondered  who  it  could  be.  She  noticed  that  the  feet  were  swollen 
and  discolored,  so  she  wondered  all  the  more.  Taking  an  awl,  she 
stuck  it  into  the  sole  of  one  foot,  but  there  was  no  movement.  She 
now  took  off  the  blanket,  and  was  astonished  to  see  before  her  the  body 
of  the  girl  who  had  recently  died.  She  now  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  was  very  angry  with  the  boy,  calling  him  a  crazy  fellow. 

1  See  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  68;  Hill-Tout,  Anikrop.  InsL  zxsdv,  p.  336. 
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They  sent  for  the  girl's  parents,  who  came  and  took  the  body  away, 
and  reburied  it. 

28.  tcImtcImi'kIn* 

Tdmtdmi'ldn  was  the  name  of  a  very  tall  man  who  had  the  power 
of  changing  himself  at  will  into  the  form  of  a  black  bear.  Once  a 
Cannibal  stole  his  wife,  so  he  devised  a  plan  to  get  her  back  again. 
He  transformed  himself  into  a  black  bear,  and  hid  in  a  large  hollow 
tree.  A  hunter  came  along,  and,  when  he  noticed  a  hole  in  the  tree- 
trunk,  said  to  himself,  **  A  bear  must  live  here."  He  took  a  long  stick, 
poked  it  down  the  hole,  and  believed  that  he  felt  a  bear  sleeping  there. 

Next  morning  he  returned  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  a  boy, 
whom  he  left  at  the  upper  hole  to  watch,  while  he  himself  crawled  in 
through  the  lower  hole  to  kill  the  bear.  He  did  not  find  the  animal 
where  he  thought  to  find  it,  followed  along  through  the  log  in  search, 
and  either  was  lost  or  killed,  for  he  never  came  out  again.  The  boy 
waited  patiently  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  when  the  man  did  not 
appear,  he  began  to  cry. 

Then  Tclmtdmi'ldn  transformed  himself  back  again  into  a  man, 
came  out  of  the  log,  and  approached  the  boy,  sa5dng,  **  Do  not  cry 
or  be  afraid!  I  will  take  care  of  you."  He  took  the  boy  on  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  **  We  will  travel  a  long  distance.  Thus  he  carried 
the  lad  at  a  rapid  pace  all  day,  without  stopping.  Once  the  boy  said, 
"  I  wish  to  urinate;"  and  Tdmtdmi'ldn  answered,  "  Urinate  on  my 
shoulders:"  so  the  boy  did  so.  Some  time  afterwards  the  boy  said 
he  wished  to  defecate,  and  the  man  told  him  to  do  it  on  his  shoulders; 
so  the  boy  did  as  directed. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  lake,  where  they  stopped  to  camp.  Tdm- 
tdmi'ldn felt  very  hungry,  and,  as  there  were  many  beavers  in  the  lake, 
he  dedded  to  get  them  to  eat.  He  instructed  the  boy  to  kill  the 
beavers  as  soon  as  the  lake  was  dry;  then  he  stepped  into  the  water, 
began  to  drink,  and  never  stopped  until  the  lake  was  dry.  The  boy 
killed  many  beavers,  and  Tdmtdmi'ldn  ate  them  all  that  night;  but 
the  beaver- tails  he  threw  away,  as  he  thought  they  were  unfit  for  food. 
At  last,  being  gorged  with  food,  and  tired,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  Then 
the  boy  collected  all  the  tails,  and  ate  them.  When  Tdmtdmi'ldn 
awoke,  he  saw  the  boy  roasting  beaver-tails  at  the  fire,  and  eating  them. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  boy;  but  the  latter  maintained  they  were 
the  best  part  of  the  beaver,  and  invited  him  to  try  them.  This  he  did, 
and  found  them  to  be  excellent  eating. 

Now  Tdmtdmi'ldn  said  to  the  lad,  "  I  wish  you  to  train,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  help  me."    So  the  boy  trained  himself  under  the  tutor- 

>  Compare  Tdt,  Traditions,  p.  80;  Telt.  Mythology,  p.  254  (Uta'mqt);  also  Telt.  The 
Skuswap,  p.  713.    The  name  means  "  burnt  back." 
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ship  of  Tdmtdmi'kln.  They  repaired  successively  to  three  other 
small  lakes,  whose  waters  they  drank  dry,  and  where  they  killed  and 
ate  many  beavers.  When  they  were  at  the  fourth  lake,  the  boy  was 
able  to  drink  it  dry  himself,  thus  showing  that  he  had  attained  the 
same  powers  as  his  teacher;  but  he  continued  training  until  he  was 
able  to  jump  across  a  river  at  one  bound.  Tclmtdmi'ldn  lay  down 
on  his  back,  and  asked  the  boy  to  jump  across  the  river.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  asked  him  to  jump  back  again.*  This  he  did,  alighting 
on  Tclmtdmildn's  breast.  After  the  boy  had  jumped  across  four 
times,  Tdmtdmi'ldn  was  satisfied  that  he  was  profident. 

He  related  to  him  the  story  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  stolen  by  a 
Cannibal,  and  suggested  that  they  should  go  and  fight  him.  The 
Cannibal  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  river,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  fishing  for  people  with  a  dip-net.  This  net  was  en- 
dowed with  magic,  and  was  ornamented  along  the  hoop  and  handle 
with  strings  of  human  teeth,  and  finger  and  toe  nails,  which  the 
Cannibal  had  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  his  victims.  Tdmtdmi'ktn 
sent  the  boy  across  to  torment  him  and  to  call  him  names.  The 
Cannibal  did  not  take  any  notice  until  the  lad  made  fun  of  his  brow. 
Then  he  became  angry,  and  chased  him.  The  boy  jumped  across  the 
river,  and  the  Cannibal  after  him.  Now  Tdmtdmi'ldn  came  to  help 
the  boy,  and  they  fought  the  Cannibal,  and  killed  him  eventually  by 
dismembering  him.  The  boy  then  went  across  the  river,  and  brought 
over  Tdmtctmi'kln's  wife,  who  made  the  lad  sweat-bathe  four  times 
before  he  left  them. 

After  hunting  for  some  time,  the  boy  departed  for  home,  taking  with 
him  four  bladders  which  Tdmtdmi'ldn  had  given  him  for  protection. 
These  he  could  make  appear  as  dogs.  He  had  to  camp  five  nights 
before  reaching  home.  On  each  of  the  first  four  nights  he  camped  near 
a  diff ,  as  Tdmtdmi'ldn  had  directed  him,  and  was  visited  by  strange 
men  who  wished  to  kill  him;  but  he  made  the  bladders  advance,  and 
growl  like  dogs;  and  the  strangers,  in  running  away,  fell  over  the 
cliff  in  their  fright.  On  the  fifth  night  he  did  not  camp  near  any  pred- 
pice,  so  the  bladders  would  not  act.  That  night  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Cannibal,  who  ate  him. 

29.    THE  LOON  AND  THE  WOBiAN* 

A  young  man  lived  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law.  They  dwelt 
near  the  small  lakes  called  Kokwo'linaz  and  W611e.*    The  wife  gathered 

1  See  Teit,  Tradiiions,  p.  83;  Teit.  The  Shuswap,  p.  735.  This  is  a  widely  distributed 
tale  (see.  for  instance.  Boas,  Sagen,  p.  247;  Petitot.  Traditians  des  Indietis  du  Canada 
nofdrimest,  p.  407;  W.  Bogoras.  Chukchee  Mythology,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  voL  viii,  p.  a6). 

>  These  lakes  are  situated  on  the  Upper  Lillooet  River,  above  Pemberton  Meadows. 
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skemtc-root  {Erythronium  grandiflorum)  every  day  near  the  lakes. 
She  was  fascinated  by  them,  and  began  to  have  amorous  desu-es. 

One  day  she  went  down  to  a  low  rock  which  extended  out  into  the 
lake,  and,  l5dng  down  flat  on  her  back,  she  cried  out,  "Callk!"* 
repeatedly,  and  asked  any  one  from  the  lake  to  come  and  to  be  her 
paramour.  Soon  Loon  gave  his  weird  cry,  and  approached  the  rock. 
Going  ashore,  he  stood  over  the  woman,  and  struck  her  repeatedly  with 
his  bill  on  the  navel.  When  he  left,  the  woman  gathered  roots;  but 
she  did  not  dig  many. 

At  night  her  husband  said,  **  Why  have  you  gathered  so  few  skemtc- 
roots?  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?  "  She  replied,  "  The 
plants  were  scarce,  and  I  had  to  wander  around  a  great  deal  to  get 
even  a  few." 

The  next  two  days  the  woman  did  the  same  thing.  Her  husband 
was  now  suspicious,  and  the  next  day  he  watched  her.  She  felt 
sore  where  Loon  had  picked  her;  yet  she  went  to  the  rock  as  usual,  and 
called  Loon,  who  came  ashore,  and  did  as  before. 

When  Loon  had  disappeared,  the  husband  went  to  his  wife,  and, 
after  accusing  her,  he  killed  her,  taking  off  her  clothes,^  and  burying 
her  body.  Then  he  dressed  himself  in  her  clothes,  fixed  his  hair  as 
her  hair  had  been,  and,  going  to  the  rock,  lay  down  and  called,  "  Callk! " 
Soon  Loon  came,  and,  thinking  it  was  the  woman,  he  began  to  strike 
the  man's  navel  with  his  bill.  When  he  did  this,  the  man  stabbed  him 
with  his  knife  and  killed  him.  He  took  the  body,  and  buried  it  beside 
that  of  the  woman. 

When  he  reached  home,  his  mother-in-law  asked  him  where  his 
wife  was,  and  he  answered  her,  sa3ang,  *'  I  buried  her  with  her  para- 
mour." 

30.    THE  FAITHLESS  WIFE  • 

Many  people  lived  together  in  one  underground  house.  Among 
them  was  a  young  man  who  was  training.  When  the  men  of  the 
house  went  hunting,  he  would  never  go  with  them,  but  always  went 
out  to  train.  When  they  had  been  away  some  time,  he  would  always 
return  and  meet  one  of  the  men's  wives  some  distance  from  the  house. 
This  woman  would  not  go  with  the  other  women  when  they  did  work, 
but  would  complain  of  feeling  ill,  and  would  wander  off  to  meet  the 
young  man.  She  would  eat  very  little  when  other  people  were  near, 
but  when  alone  would  eat  heartily. 

One  day  the  men  went  out  hunting,  and  killed  so  many  deer,  that  they 
had  to  camp  over  night.    The  husband  of  the  woman  was  suspicious 

1  Said  to  mean  "stone." 

*  Some  say  be  put  his  own  clothes  on  his  wife's  body. 

*  See  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  162  (Kwakiutl),  234  (Heiltsuk),  357  (Bella  Coola),  381  (Tsim* 
diian);  Teit,  The  Skuswap,  p.  734. 
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of  his  wife:  therefore  he  left  that  night,  when  the  other  hunters  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  went  home  to  see  his  wife.  He  dressed  himself  as 
she  did,  in  a  marmot-sldn  blanket  with  a  belt  around  the  waist. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  he  descended  the  ladder  quietly,  and 
crawled  up  to  near  her  bed.  Then  he  heard  the  young  man  talking 
to  his  wife,  crawled  up  to  them,  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  off  the  lad's 
offending  parts.  The  lad  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but  jumped  up  and 
ran  outside,  leaving  many  blood-stains  on  the  ladder.  The  husband 
followed,  carrying  the  parts  which  he  had  cut  off,  and  which  he  hid 
in  a  tree. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  people  awoke,  they  found  that 
the  ladder  was  blood-stained,  and  wondered  what  had  happened. 
The  people  said,  "  Every  one  is  here  except  the  hunters  and  the  lad 
who  is  training.  Perhaps  it  is  he."  But  the  lad's  father  said,  "  It 
cannot  be  he,  for  he  is  out  training  in  the  woods  and  mountains."  The 
people  followed  the  blood-marks,  and  eventually  came  to  the  body  of 
the  lad,  who  had  bled  to  death.* 

That  day  the  woman  pretended  to  be  very  ill,  and  sat  down  alone 
just  outside  the  underground  house.  About  noon  a  man  ^  came  along, 
having  a  dog  with  him,  and,  seeing  the  woman  there,  asked  her  if  she 
were  ill.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  he  could 
cure  her  if  she  would  eat  his  medicine.  She  said  she  would.  So  he  told 
her  that  the  medicine  he  would  give  her  was  some  very  good  venison, 
but  she  would  have  to  eat  it  a  very  small  piece  at  a  time.  The  woman 
gave  him  a  basket,  and  he  went  some  little  distance  away,  and  boiled 
the  venison  along  with  the  privates  of  the  young  man.  When  it  was 
cooked,  he  cut  the  whole  into  very  small  pieces,  and  gave  it  to  the 
woman  to  eat.  When  she  had  tasted  it,  he  asked  her  if  it  was  good, 
and  she  said  it  was  very  nice.  She  ate  it  all,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards.    By  that  time  the  man  and  dog  had  disappeared. 

31.    THE  SQUINT-EYED  WOBiAN;    OR,   THE  MAN  WHO  OBTAINED  A 

NEW  HEAD' 

A  woman  lived  in  a  certain  place  with  her  son.  She  was  squint- 
eyed,  and  had  a  wicked  temper,  so  that  no  one  would  marry  her.  At 
last,  however,  she  obtained  a  good-looking  man;  but  every  night  she 
tore  his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that  he  bled  profusely.    After  some  time 

^  Some  say  the  lad  did  not  die*  but  went  to  where  the  hunters  had  slaughtered  the 
deer,  and,  seeing  a  big  buck  lying  there,  cut  off  its  privates,  and  put  them  on  himself. 
He  returned  to  the  house  in  a  few  da3rs,  and  the  husband  was  going  to  kill  him;  but  hia 
parents  made  peace  between  them  by  giving  their  daughter  to  the  indignant  husband, 

*  This  was  the  woman's  husband  in  disguise.  Some  say  that  only  a  dog  appeared  to 
the  woman,  and  offered  her  the  medicine,  the  dog  being  the  husband  metamorphosed. 

•  See  Hill-Tout,  Anihrop,  Insi.  xzxvii,  p.  346  (region  of  North  Victoria);  Ibid,,  xzziv» 
p.  354. 
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of  this  treatment,  he  became  so  disfigured  that  he  could  hardly  be 
recognized.  He  left  *  his  wife,  and  went  to  a  wise  old  woman  to  see 
if  she  could  not  tell  him  of  some  way  to  get  back  his  good  looks. 

He  reached  the  house  of  the  woman,  who  lived  near  a  trail;  and  she 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  kept  heads,  and  get  a 
new  one.  "  He  will  first  show  you  all  the  worst  heads,  which  hang  on 
the  walls,"  she  said;  "  and  then  he  will  show  you  better  ones,  which 
he  keeps  in  boxes:  but  refuse  them  all  except  one,  which  is  kept  covered 
in  a  small  box  by  itself.  It  hangs  in  a  corner.  Ask  for  it,  as  it  is  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  one  in  the  place." 

Reaching  the  old  man's  house,  he  was  invited  in,  and  asked  if  he 
wanted  anything.  He  said,  "  I  wish  to  get  a  new  head."  The  old 
man  showed  him  all  the  heads,  one  after  another;  but  he  refused  them 
all.  At  last  he  took  the  one  out  of  the  small  covered  box;  and  this  the 
man  accepted.  He  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  put  the  new  one  on  in 
its  place.  As  he  went  out  and  passed  by  the  heads  on  the  walls,  the 
women's  heads  began  to  sing,  and  cried  out,  asking  him  to  be  their 
husband;  but  he  passed  by  without  heeding  them. 

On  his  way  back  he  visited  the  house  of  Black-Bear- Woman  and 
Crane-Woman,*  who  lived  together.  He  married  them  and  staid  there, 
each  of  them  bearing  him  a  child. 

When  the  children  had  attained  some  size,  they  cried  continually 
to  see  their  grandfather:  so  their  father  hunted,  and  killed  much  large 
game.  He  put  all  the  meat  and  fat  in  one  glove,  and  the  skins  in 
another,  took  his  wives  and  children,  and  journeyed  to  his  parents' 
house.  Here  he  called  all  the  people  together,  and  gave  them  a  great 
feast  and  many  presents  of  skins. 

Among  the  people  who  attended  the  feast  was  his  former  wife  with 
her  son.  The  latter  laughed  at  his  father  because  of  his  new  wives; 
but  the  mother  wished  the  man  to  take  her  back  again  as  his  wife. 
*'  Oh,  no!  "  he  said,  **  I  have  got  a  new  head  now,  and  I  do  not  wish  it 
spoiled."  The  woman  became  angry,  and  said, ''  I  will  get  a  new  head 
too;  and  when  he  sees  my  beauty,  he  will  admire  me,  and  ask  me  to 
become  his  wife  again."  Taking  her  son  with  her,  she  went  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  kept  heads;  but,  as  she  could  not  see  straight, 
she  chose  a  very  ugly  head  with  one  eye  looking  to  each  side.  Thinking 
herself  to  be  now  pretty,  she  returned  home;  but  she  was  so  ugly,  that 
the  people  were  all  afraid  of  her,  and  the  children  ran  away  interror: 
so  the  people  took  her  and  her  boy  and  threw  them  into  the  water, 
saying  that  henceforth  they  should  be  water  mysteries  or  spirits. 

*  Some  say  she  turned  him  out. 

>  Stuwa't  the  crane,  or  some  similar  bird. 
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32.    THE  GAMBLER^ 

Once  a  man  played  lehal  untfl  he  had  lost  everything.  First  he 
gambled  away  his  weapons,  then  his  clothes,  then  his  blankets  and 
food.  He  lost  also  his  four  children,  his  wife,  his  hair,  and  finally 
himself.  He  lay  down  that  night  feeling  very  miserable,  for  now  he 
was  virtually  a  slave  for  a  time.  Moreover,  he  was  naked,  and  without 
wife  or  children.  He  brooded  so  much  over  his  bad  luck  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  so  at  last  he  arose  and  went  to  the  house  of  an  old  woman 
who  was  celebrated  for  her  wisdom.  She  told  him  that  his  bad  luck 
came  through  his  not  having  trained  enough;  and  she  advised  him  to 
go  to  the  mountains,  and  train  himself  for  four  years.  "  If  you  do 
this,"  she  said,  "  you  will  become  wise  and  rich."  He  took  her  advice, 
and  at  once  retired  to  the  mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years 
he  had  become  very  wise,  and  knew  what  to  do.  He  had  obtained 
several  powerful  protectors,  chief  among  which  was  the  knife. 

Now  he  repaired  to  a  lake  on  the  other  side  of  which  dwelt  a  number 
of  people  in  two  underground  houses.  Those  who  lived  in  one  were 
good  people,  while  those  who  dwelt  in  the  other  were  bad  people  and 
cannibals.  Over  each  house  presided  a  chief;  KalEnClxxwa'  being  the 
name  of  the  bad  chief,  and  Asiixxwa',*  the  name  of  the  good  one. 
On  the  lake-shore,  and  not  very  far  from  the  houses,  lived  Loon,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  across  the  lake  any  one  who  wished  to  visit  the 
chiefs.  He  had  a  copper  canoe,  which  he  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
gambler  arrived  at  the  lake-shore,  and  called  on  Loon  to  take  him 
across;  but  Loon  evidently  did  not  hear,  for  he  paid  no  attention. 
Getting  tired  of  calling,  the  gambler  lay  down,  and,  feeling  tired, 
yawned.  As  soon  as  he  yawned.  Loon  seemed  to  hear  or  know  that 
some  one  wished  to  cross;  for  he  immediately  launched  his  canoe  and 
paddled  rapidly  across  the  lake.  When  still  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  he  stopped  the  canoe  and  told  the  man  to  jump  in.  This  the 
gambler  did  at  one  bound.  When  he  was  seated  in  the  canoe,  Loon 
asked  him  which  house  he  wished  to  visit,  and  the  man  answered, 
"  I  am  going  to  see  Astix^pva'."  Loon  said,  "  Are  you  sure  that  it  is 
not  KalEntixxwa'  you  intend  to  visit?  **  But  the  gambler  knew  the 
difference  in  character  of  the  two  chiefs:  so  he  said  again,  *'  Asiix3|:wa'." 
—  **  That  is  strange,"  said  Loon.  "  Every  one  who  crosses  here  goes 
to  see  KalEniix^wa'." 

Reaching  the  other  side,  the  gambler  went  up  to  Asiix^^a"s  house, 
and  entered.  The  chief  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  sit 
among  the  people;  but  the  gambler  preferred  to  sit  apart^  sa3dng,  **  I 
do  not  yet  know  enough  to  sit  among  you."  Then  Astix3fwa'  said, 
''  I  will  make  you  all  right,"  and,  going  up  to  him,  he  struck  him  four 

>  See  Hill-Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst,  xzxv,  p.  199;  also  p.  364. 
'  Sometimes  called  Ansstlxxwa'. 
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times  with  a  whip  of  switches,  and  then  told  him  to  go  and  wash  him- 
self four  times.  When  he  returned  from  washing,  the  chief  gave  him 
his  two  daughters  to  wife. 

KalEniix:;f:wa^  hearing  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  other  chief's  house, 
went  to  test  him  at  lehal.  He  put  up  his  two  daughters  and  much 
goods  as  a  stake.  The  man  won  all,  but  returned  the  goods  to  KalE- 
niixxwa^  while  the  two  daughters  he  kept.  After  this,  KalEniixi^wa' 
did  not  trouble  him  again. 

The  gambler  had  now  four  wives.  One  of  his  first  two  wives  bore 
him  a  daughter,  and  one  of  the  wives  he  won  at  lehal  also  bore  him  a 
daughter.  After  he  had  staid  some  time  with  these  people,  his  children 
began  to  cry  to  see  their  grandmother:  so  he  took  his  four  wives  *  and 
two  children,  and  returned  to  his  pacents  in  his  own  country.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  man  there  lost  everything  playing  lehal :  so,  having 
heard  the  story  of  the  gambler's  success,  he  went  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  managed  to  become  so  rich  and  such  a  good  gambler.  The  gambler 
said,  "  I  trained  four  years,  then  went  to  the  lake  where  Loon  takes 
people  across  in  his  copper  canoe.  When  crossing,  I  was  asked  whether 
I  intended  to  visit  the  chief  KalEntbcxwa'  or  the  chief  Asibopva',  and  I 
said  the  former.  I  was  directed  to  his  house,  and,  on  reaching  there, 
I  staid  and  gained  great  knowledge."  The  man  believed  the  gambler's 
story,  did  as  directed;  and  KalEntixxwa'  ate  him,  and  threw  his  bones 
out  beside  those  of  his  other  victims. 

33.    THE  WOBiAN  WHO  WAS  IMPALED  ON  A  TREE-TOP 

An  old  woman  lived  in  a  house  with  her  son  and  his  wife,*  a  young 
woman.  The  wife  went  out  every  day  to  gather  cedar-bark  and  to 
dig  fern-roots.  Although  she  always  staid  away  until  dark,  she 
never  brought  home  much  bark  or  roots.  She  really  spent  most  of 
her  time  each  day  with  Lynx,  who  used  to  meet  her  in  the  forest. 
Her  husband  became  suspicious.  One  day  he  watched  his  wife,  and 
saw  her  with  Lynx.  On  the  following  day  he  said  to  her,  "  I  love  you 
very  much,  and  like  to  be  with  you.  I  will  go  with  you  to-day  to  dig 
roots  and  gather  bark."  When  they  had  travelled  some  distance 
through  the  forest,  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  tall,  straight 
tree.  The  husband  climbed  the  tree,  and  asked  his  wife  to  follow, 
which  she  did.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  sharpened  the  point  of 
the  tree  with  his  knife,  and  impaled  his  wife  on  it.  Then,  as  he 
descended,  he  peeled  the  bark  off  the  tree  for  a  long  distance  down, 
and  went  home,  leaving  his  wife  to  die. 

>  Some  say  he  took  with  him  only  the  two  wives  who  bore  him  children. 

*  Some  say  the  man  was  a  Lillooet.  and  that  his  wife  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  coast  (see  Tdt,  MyihoUygy,  pp.  285  [Ut&'mqt],  384  [Nicola];  Boas,  Sagtn,  pp.  22  [Fraser 
Delta].  89  [Comoz].  96  [Puntlatch],  123  [Nootka].  129  [KwakiuU];  Boas,  KwukiuU  TmUs 
{Cciumhia  University  C<nUrilmiions  to  Anthropology,  voL  ii.  p.  400]). 
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It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  woman  suffered  terribly.  She  called 
for  help  to  her  brothers,  who  were  at  sea  in  a  canoe,  harpooning  seals. 
They  heard  her,  and  went  to  her  rescue,  and  she  told  them  how  she 
came  to  be  there.  They  called  together  all  the  animsds  and  birds, 
and  asked  them  to  try  and  save  the  woman;  but  they  were  all  unable 
to  climb  the  slippery  part  of  the  tree.  At  last  Snail  tried  it.  Snail 
was  so  slow  climbing  up  the  peeled  part  of  the  tree,  that  the  woman 
was  dead  when  he  reached  her.    Snail  took  the  body  down. 

Now,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  looked  very  much  like  his  sister,  cut 
off  her  hair  and  put  it  on  his  own  head.  He  also  put  on  her  clothes, 
took  her  basket  on  his  back,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  house  of 
the  old  woman,  who  said,  thinking  it  was  her  daughter-in-law,  "  What 
keeps  you  so  late  when  you  gather  so  few  roots?  "  The  husband  was 
surprised  to  see  what  he  thought  was  his  wife,  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  allowed  the  brother  to  go  to  bed  with  him.  The  pretended  wife 
«aid  to  him,  "  You  must  not  touch  me  to-night.  I  am  sore  after  what 
you  did  to  me."  So  the  husband  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 
When  he  was  sound  asleep,  the  brother  took  out  a  large  sharp  knife 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  clothes,  and  cut  the  husband's  throat;  then 
he  put  a  log  in  his  place  in  the  bed  and  covered  it  over. 

On  the  next  morning  the  old  woman  called  to  her  son  and  his  wife 
to  get  up,  but  they  did  not  stir.  About  noon  she  uncovered  them, 
and  found  a  stick  lying  in  the  place  of  the  woman,  and  her  son  dead 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  brothers  buried  their  sister's  body,  and  then 
returned  to  their  home  on  the  sea. 

34.    BROTHER  AND  SISTER* 

A  widower  lived  in  an  underground  house  with  his  son  and  his 
maiden  daughter.  The  father  kept  the  girl  in  a  box  near  his  own  bed, 
for  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  young  men  might  touch  her.  One  night, 
when  the  father  was  asleep,  the  brother  opened  the  lid  of  the  box, 
went  inside,  and  staid  with  his  sister.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  and  the 
girl  did  not  know  who  he  was.  The  brother  did  this  three  successive 
nights.  The  girl  desired  to  know  who  was  visiting  her,  so  she  rubbed 
some  powdered  charcoal  and  grease  on  the  palms  of  her  hands;  and, 
on  the  fourth  night  when  he  visited  her,  she  embraced  him,  leaving  the 
imprints  of  her  hands  on  his  back.  Next  morning  she  sat  down  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  to  watch  the  lads  playing,  to  find  out  which  of  them 
had  visited  her.  She  saw  the  black  hand-marks  on  her  brother's  back, 
and  felt  greatly  ashamed.  That  night,  when  he  visited  her,  she  told 
him  what  she  had  done.     "  I  am  very  much  ashamed,"  she  said*    "  It 

^  See  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  37  (Fraser  Delta).  124  (Nootka);  HUl-Tout,  Report  18 qq,  p.  566 
<Thoinpeon).  Known  to  the  Lower  Thompson  under  the  title  *'  Roiastcu't "  or  '*  Roies- 
tdi'it"  (**they  burnt  themselves*').  Hill-Tout's  principal  informant,  Chief  Michel, 
belonged  to  the  Lower  Thompson. 
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will  never  do. for  our  father  and  the  people  to  know.  We  had  better 
leave  here  together."  That  night  they  ran  away  together,  and 
travelled  to  another  country,  where  they  lived  by  themselves.  They 
made  a  house  in  a  place  where  game  was  abundant,  and  in  time  the 
girl  gave  birth,  first  to  a  boy,  and  then  to  a  girl. 

When  the  children  grew  large  enough  to  run  around,  their  parents 
always  made  them  stay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace;  for  they 
were  afraid,  if  they  came  too  near,  they  might  notice  the  great  re- 
semblance between  their  father's  and  mother's  faces.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  the  children  noticed  the  similarity,  and  said  to 
each  other,  "How  much  alike  our  father  and  mother  are!"  The 
children  asked  their  parents  how  it  was  they  were  so  much  alike,  and 
the  parents  felt  embarrassed. 

At  last  the  mother  told  them  the  story  of  their  disgrace.  The  father 
said,  **  We  feel  too  much  ashamed  to  live  with  our  children:  we  had 
better  Idll  ourselves."  They  hung  food  and  goat  hair  and  skins  in  a 
tree,  and  told  the  children  that  it  was  for  them,  because  they  them- 
selves were  going  to  die  soon.  The  children  cried  when  they  heard 
that  their  parents  were  going  to  die;  but  the  father  said,  "  We  are 
not  going  to  die  yet."  So  the  children  laughed  and  were  glad  again. 
Their  father  told  them  how  to  travel  to  reach  their  grandfather's  house. 
It  would  take  them  many  days;  but  they  would  have  food  and  clothes 
enough  for  the  journey,  if  they  took  what  was  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Whenever  their  father  talked  thus,  they  would  cry.  Then  he  would 
cheer  them  by  saying  it  would  not  be  for  a  long  time  yet;  and  the 
children  would  be  merry,  and  play  again. 

The  parents  gathered  much  pitch-wood,  which  they  placed  in  and 
around  their  lodge  to  make  it  burn  quickly.  Then,  one  day,  when 
the  children  were  playing  some  distance  away,  the  woman  went  into 
the  lodge;  and  the  man,  after  setting  fire  to  the  house  all  around  the 
outside,  joined  her.  Thus  they  burned  themselves  to  death  in  their 
lodge. 

The  children  saw  the  flames,  and  hurried  home,  but  too  late  to  see 
their  parents  again.  After  crying  bitterly,  they  made  up  packs  of  the 
food  that  had  been  left  on  the  tree,  and  started  for  their  grandfather's 
house.  When  they  arrived  there,  their  grandfather  asked  them  who 
they  were  and  whence  they  came,  and  they  told  him  the  whole  story* 
They  remained  with  their  grandfather  and  his  people. 
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35.    THE  FLOOD,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PEOPLE* 

All  the  Lillooet  people  lived  together  around  Green  Lake,  and  for 
some  distance  below  it  on  Green  River.*  At  that  time  there  came  a 
great  and  continuous  rain,  which  made  dX\  the  lakes  and  rivers  overflow 
their  banks,  and  deluge  the  surrounding  country.  When  the  people 
saw  the  waters  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  high-water  mark,  they 
became  afraid. 

A  man  called  Ntd'nemkln  had  a  very  large  canoe,  in  which  he 
took  refuge  with  his  family.  The  other  people  ascended  the  moun- 
tains for  safety;  but  the  water  soon  covered  them  too.  When  they 
saw  that  they  would  probably  all  be  drowned,  they  begged  Ntd'nemktn 
to  save  their  children.  As  for  themselves,  they  did  not  care.  The 
canoe  was  too  small,  however,  to  hold  all  the  children:  so  Ntci'nemldn 
took  one  child  from  each  family,  —  a  msde  from  one,  a  female  from 
the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  rain  continued  falling  and  the  water  rising,  until  all  the  land 
was  submerged  except  the  peak  of  the  high  mountain  called  Split 
(Nd'kato).'  The  canoe  drifted  about  until  the  waters  receded,  and 
it  grounded  on  Smlmelc  Mountain.*  Each  stage  of  the  water's  sinking 
left  marks  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain. 

When  the  ground  was  dry  again,  the  people  settled  just  opposite 
the  present  site  of  Pemberton.  Ntd'nemkln  with  his  wives  and 
children  settled  there,  and  he  made  the  young  people  marry  one 
another.  He  sent  out  pairs  to  settle  at  all  the  good  food-places 
through  the  country.  Some  were  sent  back  to  Green  Lake  and  Green 
River;  others  were  sent  down  to  Little  Lillooet  Lake  and  along  the 
Lower  Lillooet  River;  and  some  were  sent  up  to  Anderson  and  Sea- 
ton  Lakes.  Thus  was  the  country  peopled  by  the  offspring  of  the 
Green  Lake  people.^ 

»  Compare  Teit.  Traditions,  p.  20. 

*  Green  Lake  and  Green  River  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades,  at  the  south- 
western head  waters  of  the  Upper  Lillooet  River.  They  lie  in  the  watershed  between  the 
Lillooet  and  Squamish,  and  the  Squamish  trail  passes  right  along  them.  They  are  only 
thirty  miles,  or  a  little  over,  from  the  sea.  From  tradition,  this  place  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  early  abode  of  the  Lillooet  people,  and  was  convenient  for  trading  with  the  Coast 
Indians.  Probably  long  ago  the  Lillooet  may  have  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  Chilcotin,  who  at  one  time  lived  together  near  the  divide,  for  convenience  in  trading 
with  the  Bella  Coola. 

>  This  mountain  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  end  of  Lillooet  Lake.  Its 
peak  consists  of  a  great  precipice  split  in  two  perpendicularly. 

<  This  mountain  is  just  opposite  Pemberton  Meadows,  to  the  northeast,  and  is  rather 
low  and  flat.  It  has  a  number  of  flat  terraces  on  its  sides  (one  above  the  other),  which 
are  said  to  be  the  marks  of  the  receding  flood. 

*  Some  say  Ntd'nemktn  sent  a  pair  to  each  country,  and  that  every  tribe  in  the  interior 
and  on  the  coast  is  descended  from  one  of  the  pairs  of  Lillooet  people  sent  abroad  after  the 
flood. 
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36.    THE  POOR  BIAN;  OR,   THE  ORIGIN  OF   COPPER  * 

Formerly  many  people  lived  at  Green  Lake  and  its  vicinity.  The 
only  other  people  known  to  them  were  some  who  lived  on  the  Lillooet 
River.*    They  did  not  know  of  the  Coast  Indians  at  that  time. 

The  Green  Lake  people  were  visited  by  some  disease,  and  all  died 
excepting  an  old  woman  and  her  grandson.  They  were  very  poor, 
and  the  boy  cried  constantly.  The  old  woman  made  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  bark  canoe,  and  many  toys  with  which  to  amuse  him;  but 
he  continued  to  cry  as  much  as  ever.  She  made  a  fish-line  of  hair,* 
and  taught  him  how  to  fish.  This  pacified  him,  and  he  now  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  fishing. 

One  day  he  caught  something  heavy,  and  his  line  broke.  He  went 
home  and  told  his  grandmother,  who  made  a  new  line  for  him  of  hemp 
{spa'tsan)  bark,  and  put  a  ball  of  her  own  hair  on  the  hook  as  a  bait. 
The  boy  was  well  pleased,  and  went  back  to  the  same  place  to  fish. 
He  hooked  something  heavy  again;  but  this  time  he  had  a  strong  line, 
and  was  able  to  pull  it  out.  It  was  a  large  piece  of  copper,  —  a  thing 
which  the  people  had  never  seen  before.  He  rolled  it  up  carefully  in 
brush,  and  took  it  home.  His  grandmother  saw  it  was  something 
rare  and  precious,  so  she  told  him  to  lay  it  by,  which  he  did. 

When  the  boy  had  grown  a  bit,  he  began  to  shoot  many  humming- 
birds and  other  bright-plumaged  birds,  the  skins  of  which  he  made 
into  robes.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  he  began  to  hunt 
larger  game,  and  became  a  great  hunter.  He  killed  many  bears  and 
deer  and  goats.  His  grandmother  spent  all  her  time  making  the  skins 
into  robes,  in  making  goat-hair  blankets,  and  in  laying  up  a  large  supply 
of  food.  At  the  end  of  several  years  the  house  was  quite  full  of  food 
of  all  kinds,  and  robes  of  goat-hair,  goat-skin,  deer,  bear,  and  marmot 
skin,  etc. 

Now  the  lad  asked  his  grandmother  what  he  should  do  with  the 
copper  he  had  found;  and  she  said,  "  Show  it  to  the  people.  I  think 
there  are  some  people  who  live  on  the  Lillooet  River." 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  while  the  lad  was  hunting  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  he  met  some  strange  men  who  said 
they  were  Squamish.  The  strangers  left  him,  and  in  their  explorations 
reached  his  grandmother's  house.  She  was  surprised  to  see  them. 
They  said  they  belonged  to  the  sea,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing 
there  all  alone.  She  said  that  she  and  her  son  were  the  only  ones  left 
of  the  people  of  that  region.  Thus  the  Coast  Indians  became  known 
to  them. 

1  Some  say  that  the  events  narrated  in  this  story  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  those 
of  the  other  stories,  and  that  this  tale  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  ancients. 

*  The  Lower  LiUooet  is  meant. 

*  Some  say  she  made  the  line  of  her  own  hair. 
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Now  the  old  woman  said  to  the  lad,  "  Our  house  is  full.  It  is  now 
time  that  you  invited  the  people."  So  he  went  to  the  Lillooet  River, 
and  invited  the  people  he  found  there.  He  also  journeyed  to  the  coast, 
and  invited  the  Squamish.  When  all  the  guests  had  assembled,  he 
went  and  got  his  copper.  The  Copper  said  to  him,  "  When  you  show 
me  to  the  people,  you  must  put  feathers  and  down  on  your  head, 
wear  a  feather  blanket,  and  carry  a  rattle  in  your  hand.  You  must 
dance  when  you  show  me."  The  lad  dressed  as  directed;  and  when 
he  showed  the  copper,  he  danced,  and  sang  the  story  of  its  origin,  and 
how  he  found  it.  He  feasted  the  people  many  days,  and  before  their 
departure  he  gave  each  one  a  present  of  a  robe.  They  all  called  him  a 
chief.  His  fame  spread ;  and,  when  the  Lower  Fraser  people  heard  of 
him,  one  of  their  chiefs  came  and  gave  his  daughter  to  be  the  young 
man's  wife.  One  of  the  Squamish  chiefs  also  brought  his  daughter 
and  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  The  young  man  gave  marriage- 
presents  of  pieces  of  copper  to  his  fathers-in-law. 

By  his  two  wives  he  had  many  children,  mostly  sons;  and  people  of 
distant  countries,  on  hearing  of  him  and  of  his  sons,  visited  them, 
bringing  their  daughters,  whom  they  married  to  his  sons.  For  each 
daughter-in-law  he  gave  a  piece  of  copper.  Thus  copper  was  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  tribes.  The  people  who  had  received  it  valued 
it  very  highly,  and  would  not  part  with  it,  for  it  was  rare  and  gave 
them  a  higher  standing  among  their  people.  When  they  showed  their 
copper,  they  always  dressed  in  feathers,  and  danced. 

The  Shuswap  and  the  Thompsons  each  married  a  daughter  to  the 
sons  of  the  Green  Lake  chief.  Thus  the  Green  Lake  people  became 
very  numerous  again;  and  some  of  them  moved  farther  east,  and 
settled  around  Pemberton  and  Lillooet  Lake.  In  recent  years  the 
Green  Lake  Indians  have  left  that  region  altogether,  and  settled 
among  the  Pemberton  Indians. 

37.  THE  s'a'innux* 

Between  the  Indian  village  of  Pemberton  and  Green  Lake,  at  a 
place  a  little  above  Currie's  Ranch,  there  formerly  lived  a  number  of 
people  in  two  underground  houses.  These  people  were  called  S'a'- 
innux,  and  were  very  familiar  with  the  water,  and  powerful  in  magic. 
Their  chief  had  two  daughters  who  were  very  handsome,  and  many 
young  men  from  the  neighboring  country  were  anxious  to  obtain  them 
as  wives;  but  all  who  had  attempted  to  court  them  had  been  killed 
by  their  magic.  The  bones  of  these  unfortunate  suitors  were  heaped 
up  around  the  houses  for  a  considerable  distance  away. 

One  day  the  four  Transformer  brothers*  arrived  near  their  house, 

1  See  Teit.  The  LiUooet,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii, 
p.  252. 

*  The  Black-Bear  Brothers  (see  p.  350). 
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and  one  of  them  at  once  undertook  to  obtain  the  girls.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house,  the  girls'  mother  saw  him,  and  called  out,  **  An- 
other man  comes  for  a  wife !  "  Then  one  of  the  girls  ran  out,  laughing, 
and  embraced  him  when  she  met  him.  As  soon  as  she  did  this,  his 
flesh  began  to  disappear,  and  he  died :  only  a  heap  of  bones  was  left  on 
the  spot.  As  he  did  not  return,  another  brother  went,  and  fared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first.  Then  the  third  brother  went;  and  he  also 
met  a  like  fate. 

Now,  the  fourth  brother  knew  that  there  was  something  wrong:  so 
he  went  to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the  trail, 
and  asked  her  advice.  She  told  him  what  tests  he  would  have  to  go 
through,  and  advised  him  to  sweat  in  her  sweat-house  before  he  went 
to  see  the  S'a'innux.  He  did  as  directed ;  and  when  he  finished  sweat- 
bathing,  he  knew  everything,  and  was  full  of  magic.  Then  he  took  his 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  his  bow  and  knife,  his  fish-spear,  his  snowshoes, 
and  his  paint  and  grease,  went  to  the  S'a'innux  at  night,  and  lay  down 
between  the  two  sisters.  When  they  awoke,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  a  man  between  them,  and  especially  such  a  handsome  man;  for  he 
shone  like  light,  and  his  body  was  smooth  to  the  touch.  They  awoke 
their  parents,  who  were  surprised ;  and,  after  looking  at  the  man,  they 
were  satisfied  with  him  as  their  son-in-law,  and  allowed  him  to  stay 
with  their  daughters. 

On  the  following  morning  the  parents  were  surprised  to  find  their 
daughters  still  in  bed,  for  they  were  always  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
wash  themselves  at  daybreak.  At  last  they  arose;  and  one  of  them 
went  to  fetch  water,  while  the  other  one  made  the  fire  and  began  to 
cook.  The  man  did  not  get  up;  and  the  parents,  being  curious  to  have 
a  look  at  him  now  by  daylight,  removed  the  blanket  which  covered 
him.  They  were  astonished  to  see  a  very  old,  decrepit,  ugly  man  in 
place  of  the  handsome  man  they  had  seen  the  night  before.  Then  they 
laughed  at  their  daughters,  and  said,  "  What  a  wretch  to  have  for  a 
son-in-law ! "  But  one  of  the  girls  would  not  desert  him,  as  she  thought 
he  was  only  playing  a  trick:  so  she  carried  him  around  in  a  basket 
everywhere  she  went. 

Once  the  parents,  expecting  to  have  a  laugh  at  the  girl  and  her 
husband,  said,  "Let  our  son-in-law  gather  fire-wood!"  His  wife 
carried  him  to  a  tree,  which,  apparently  with  great  difficulty,  he 
chopped  down  and  split  up,  the  people  meanwhile  looking  on  and 
laughing  at  him.  His  wife  went  home  with  her  basket,  intending  to 
return  for  him  before  long.  In  her  absence,  the  parents  attacked  him, 
and  left  him  for  dead.  When  they  reached  their  house,  they  said, 
"  Our  son-in-law  killed  himself  while  splitting  wood."  Now,  when 
they  had  gone,  the  man  arose,  gathered  the  wood  together,  and  made  it 
assume  the  size  of  a  small  bundle,  which  he  took  to  the  house.    He 
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threw  it  down,  and  the  wood  returned  to  its  natural  proportions.  He 
had  changed  himself  back  again  into  a  handsome,  athletic  man. 

Then  the  parents  said,  **  Let  our  son-in-law  go  hunting!  "  He  took 
his  weapons  and  snowshoes,  and  went  out.  When  he  had  been  gone  a 
little  time,  one  of  the  S'a'innux,  hoping  to  kill  him  on  the  mountains, 
sang  a  song  to  make  snow  fadl;  but  he  put  on  his  snowshoes,  ran 
over  the  snow,  and  killed  much  game,  which  he  made  to  assume  the 
proportion  of  a  small  pack.  He  threw  it  into  one  house,  and  it 
became  almost  full  of  meat  and  fat. 

Then  the  people  said,  "  Let  him  go  to  spear  salmon!  "  They  con- 
ducted him  to  a  rapid  some  distance  up  the  river,  which  was  the  abode 
of  "  water-mysteries  "^  in  the  shape  of  mermen,  half  man  and  half 
fish.  One  of  these  appeared,  and  the  people  said,  ''  That  is  a  salmon. 
Spear  it  quickly! "  He  speared  it,  and  was  at  once  dragged  under 
the  water.  The  parents  returned  home  and  said,  '*  Our  son-in-law 
has  been  drowned."  But  before  long  he  arrived,  carrying  two  mer- 
men in  each  hand. 

The  people  were  afraid,  and  said,  "  Do  not  take  them  in  here! 
Throw  them  away!  "  He  paid  no  attention,  however,  and  threw  them 
into  the  house.  At  once  the  water  rose  in  the  houses,  and  drowned 
all  the  S'a'innux,  excepting  the  Transformer's  wife  and  her  sister, 
brother,  and  parents.  Then  the  man  made  a  large  hole,  which  he 
caused  to  become  full  of  water.  He  jumped  over  each  of  th6  skeletons 
which  were  strewed  around  the  houses,  and  told  each  man,  as  he 
came  to  life  again,  to  go  and  wash  in  the  water.  This  they  did,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  their  homes.  The  descendants  *  of  the  S'^'innu^ 
dance  at  potlatches,  with  masks  and  clothes  representing  half  man, 
half  fish.» 

38.    THE  HAITLO'lAUX  AND  WOLF  PEOPLE,  ANCESTORS  OF  THE 

liluet'5'l  * 

In  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Liluet'6'1  there  formerly  lived  two 
groups  or  families  of  people  who  never  intermarried  with  each  other. 
One  group,  called  HaiLolaux  (or  Haitlolaux),  lived  in  underground 
houses  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  empties  into  the  head  of  Big 
Lillooet  Lake;  while  the  other  group,  known  as  the  Wolf  people, 
lived  a  few  miles  upstream,  on  its  north  bank,  above  its  junction  with 

1  Some  say  these  were  friends  of  the  S'ft'innux. 

*  These  people  are  now  included  with  the  Liluet'51. 

*  This  story  is  obviously  based  on  the  widely-spread  story  of  the  tests  of  the  son-Ih-law 
which  is  current  among  all  the  coast  tribes  (see  Robert  H.  Lowie,  "The  Test-Theme 
in  North  American  Mythology,*'  Journal  of  American  Folk4ore,  voL  xzi  [1908].  pp.  97 
et  seq„  particularly  p.  135). 

*  Compare  some  Uta'mqt  stories  (see  Teit.  The  lAUooeU  Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii,  p.  252). 
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the  Pole  River.  They  also  lived  in  underground  houses.  The  sites 
of  their  underground  houses  are  pointed  out  by  the  Indians  at  the 
present  day. 

The  HaiLolaux  were  very  tall  people  (the  men  about  ten  feet  in 
height)  and  very  broad  and  strong.  Many  of  the  men  had  hair  on 
their  breasts,  and  looked  like  bears;  while  all  of  them  had  very  long 
hair  on  their  heads,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  Most  of  them 
had  black  hair,  but  some  had  brown,  and  quite  a  number  had  red  hair. 
They  were  a  bad  people,  and  were  never  known  to  sleep.  They 
wandered  about  at  night,  and  stole  things  from  the  Wolf  people,  who, 
when  they  went  to  their  house  and  asked  for  the  stolen  property,  were 
always  met  with  the  answer,  "  We  know  nothing  about  what  you  lost. 
Why  do  you  come  here  to  look  at  our  privates?  "  When  the  Wolf 
people  would  put  fish  in  the  water  to  soak,  the  HaiLolaux  would  fre- 
quently steal  it,  for  they  were  fond  of  fish,  and  used  to  catch  them  by 
swimming  after  them  under  the  water.  The  Wolf  people  were  of 
medium  size  (some  of  them  small),  and  were  wealthier  and  better 
hunters  and  fishermen  than  the  others.  Both  people  were  endowed 
with  magic  in  a  high  degree,  especially  the  HaiLo'laux. 

The  HaiLolaux  had  a  chief  who  had  four  daughters  noted  for  their 
magical  powers.  The  Wolf  chief  sent  four  men  to  watch  the  HaiLo'- 
laux  and  see  what  they  did  at  night.  They  hid  themselves  near  the 
river-bank.  At  evening  the  chief  came  out  of  his  house;  then,  a  while 
afterwards,  one  of  his  daughters  came  out  also.  Thus  they  came  out 
one  at  a  time,  the  fourth  daughter  appearing  about  midnight.  The 
four  women  went  down  to  the  river  and  washed  themselves  near 
where  the' Wolf  men  were  hidden;  and  the  latter  jumped  out  on  them, 
and  took  them  home  to  be  their  wives.  When  they  reached  the 
ladder  of  the  underground  house,  the  women  suddenly  became  invisible 
and  left  them,  and  each  of  the  men  found  that  he  was  bleeding,  —  one 
of  them  below  the  ankle,  one  at  the  back  of  the  head,  another  above 
the  eye,  and  the  fourth  one  from  the  heart.  The  men  were  aston- 
ished, and  went  into  the  house  and  reported  their  adventure.  The 
women  had  each  taken  some  of  their  blood  home. 

Some  days  afterward  a  HaiLolaux  man  came  to  the  Wolf  house,  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  had  lost  blood,  as  the  chief's  four  daughters  had 
each  of  them  a  piece  of  dried  blood  hanging  above  their  beds.  One  of 
the  Wolf  men  said,  **  I  lost  some  blood  from  my  foot;"  and  the  HaiLo'- 
laux  answered,  "  You  had  better  come  and  see  if  it  is  yours.  If  it  is, 
the  woman  who  has  it  will  marry  you."  He  went  to  the  HaiLo'laux 
house,  and,  seeing  the  blood,  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  pieces  as  his. 
The  woman  who  possessed  it  said,  ''  No,  it  is  not  yours.  You  must 
prove  it  to  be  yours  by  undergoing  a  test  of  your  powers.  Go  into 
that  small  house  yonder,  and  stay  there  for  a  time.    You  will  see  a 
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web  of  fat  hanging  in  there  which  is  continusdly  dripping.  If  you  allow 
the  drops  to  fall  on  you,  they  will  burn  right  through  you,  unless 
you  are  strong  in  magic.  You  will  have  difficulty  in  breathing  when 
you  first  go  into  the  house,  but  that  will  wear  away.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  at  ease,  take  some  of  the  fat  and  put  it  to  your  mouth.  If  you 
don't  die  when  you  do  that,  then  eat  some.  If  you  still  feel  all  right 
after  eating  the  fat,  then  return  to  me.  If  you  die  during  the  test, 
your  flesh  will  be  burned  up,  and  only  your  bones  will  be  left."  The 
man  went  into  the  house  as  directed,  saw  the  web  of  fat,  and  said  to 
himself,  **  I  don't  wish  to  stay  here  long,  I  will  eat  the  fat  at  once  and 
be  done  with  it."  He  ate  the  fat,  and  at  once  died,  his  insides  and 
flesh  burning  up. 

The  next  day  a  HaiLolaux  man  appeared  at  the  Wolf  house,  and 
told  them  that  their  friend  was  dead,  and  that  the  women  still  had  the 
blood  hanging  above  their  beds.  He  said,  **  Whoever  of  you  can  prove 
it  to  be  yours,  him  the  women  will  marry."  One  man  said,  **  Some  of 
it  is  blood  from  my  eye."  The  HaiLolaux  said,  '*  You  had  better 
go  and  claim  it."  The  Wolf  man  answered,  **  No,  I  am  not  strong 
enough  in  magic."  Another  said,  "  It  is  blood  from  my  head ;  but  I  will 
not  go  to  claim  it,  for  I  also  am  weak  in  magic."  The  fourth  man 
said,  '*  It  is  blood  from  my  heart."  .  The  HaiLo'laux  answered,  *'  Come 
and  claim  it,  then." 

The  Wolf  man  said,  **  Yes,  I  will  go,  and  conquer  or  die."  Taking 
his  bow  and  arrows,  his  quiver,  his  knife,  his  thunder  arrow-head,^  and 
his  paint,  he  started.  His  grandmother  lived  alone  in  a  little  house 
dose  by,  and,  as  he  was  passing,  she  called  him  in.  She  said,  "  I 
will  give  you  advice."  She  told  him  what  tests  he  would  have  to  pass 
through,  and  added,  "  Before  going  to  the  HaiLo'laux,  you  must 
sweat-bathe  in  a  very  hot  sweat-house.  Thus  you  will  gain  the 
required  strength  and  knowledge."  He  did  as  directed;  and  when  he 
came  out  of  the  sweat-house  he  was  very  wise,  and  full  of  magic. 
He  went  to  the  HaiLolaux  house,  and  claimed  a  piece  of  the  blood  as 
his.  The  woman  possessing  it  said,  "  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  yours;  but 
you  must  go  through  a  test."  They  gave  him  some  of  their  meat  to 
eat,  which  he  bolted  without  chewing.  Then  the  woman  sent  him  to 
the  small  house,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  sent.  When  he  had  been 
inside  a  while,  he  put  some  of  the  fat  to  his  mouth,  then,  before  long, 
he  ate  some.  When  he  came  out  of  the  house,  he  was  at  once  changed 
to  resemble  a  HaiLolaux,  with  much  red  hair  all  over  his  body.  The 
hair  of  his  head  also  assumed  a  red  color. 

1  Skim'llst,  or  thunder  arrow-head,  of  the  Thompsons.  The  Lillooet.  Thompson,  and 
Shuswap  believe  that  they  are  fired  by  the  Thunder.  Most  of  these  are  simply  large 
pieces  of  arrow-stone,  generally  blocked  off  more  or  less,  so  that  they  somewhat  resemble 
a  si>ear-head  or  an  arrow-head  of  huge  size. 
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When  he  came  back  to  the  people,  they  said,  **  Fell  and  split  that 
tree  yonder."  He  took  his  hammer  and  chisel,  cut  the  tree  down,  and 
split  it.  When  he  had  nearly  finished,  the  wood  suddenly  became  hard 
to  split,  and  he  had  to  put  in  several  wedges.  Then  all  at  once  it 
yielded,  and  one  of  the  wedges  fell  into  the  crack.  The  people  said, 
**  Pick  it  out! "  When  he  had  his  arm  and  head  in  the  crack,  they 
caused  the  crack  to  close  on  him.  He  spit  out  red  paint,  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth,  and  the  HaiLolaux  thought  he  was  dead;  but  the 
wood  had  not  really  closed  on  him  very  tightly,  for  he  had  placed  his 
thunder-stone  crosswise  in  the  crack,  which  prevented  its  closing. 
When  the  people  had  gone  away,  he  split  up  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and, 
making  all  the  split  wood  into  one  small  piece,  threw  it  down  the  hole 
of  the  underground  house,  and  it  assumed  its  original  proportions.^ 

The  HaiLolaux  tested  his  powers  in  many  ways;  but  he  was  always 
equal  to  his  task,  and  even  showed  them  that  he  was  more  powerful 
in  magic  and  knowledge  than  they  were.  He  married  the  woman 
who  had  taken  his  blood,  and  eventually  became  chief  of  the  HaiLo'- 
laux.  When  he  had  become  chief,  he  said,  "  The  HaiLo'laux  and  the 
Wolves  shall  become  one  people." 

One  night  he  told  stories*  to  the  HaiLolaux,  and  asked  them  to  say 
"  i'a'i  "*  as  long  as  he  continued  relating  them.  They  did  as  told, 
and  eventually  all  fell  asleep.  After  this,  they  always  slept  at  night, 
like  ordinary  people.  He  assembled  the  HaiLo'laux  and  the  Wolf 
people,  and  told  them  they  must  all  eat  deer-meat,  and  thus  become 
like  one  people.  They  all  partook  of  the  venison,  except  some  of  the 
Wolf  people,  who  refused.  These  he  transformed  into  wolves,  saying, 
"  You  shall  be  wolves,  and  shall  always  have  poor  food,  and  often  be 
hungry."  Then  the  people  were  changed  to  look  like  Indians,  and  no 
longer  like  animals,  and  they  intermarried  with  one  another. 

The  descendants  of  the  Wolf  people  dress  in  wolf-skins,  and  wear 
wolf  masks  when  they  dance  at  potlatches;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
HaiLolaux  dress  in  bear-skins,  and  wear  masks  somewhat  like  a  bear's 
face,  painted  red,  when  they  dance.  The  union  of  these  two  peoples 
made  the  LiluetSl,  who  are  their  descendants.  Some  people,  it  is 
said,  occasionally  see  HaiLolaux  in  the  mountains  at  the  present  day. 

^  See  footnote  3  to  p.  346. 

'  Some  say  it  was  another  Wolf  man  who  visited  the  Haiu/laux,  that  told  the  stories. 

*  The  Shuswap,  Thompson,  and  Lillooet,  all  say  "L'a'i"  as  long  as  a  person  continues 
relating  a  mythological  story.  It  is  something  like  saying  "Yes,**  and  shows  that  the 
people  are  awake  and  listening. 
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II.    TRADITIONS  OF  THE  LILLOOET  OF  THE  LAKES 

39.    COYOTE 

Coyote  was  sent  to  travel  over  the  world  and  put  it  to  rights.  He 
changed  the  natural  features  of  the  country  where  they  were  bad,  so 
that  the  people  should  be  able  to  live  easier.  He  transformed  all  the 
bad  ancients  into  stones,  birds,  animals,  and  fishes. 

Coyote  was  fond  of  joking,  and  was  boastful.  He  played  many 
tricks,  and  was  often  worsted  in  his  tricks.  He  was  very  wise,  yet 
sometimes  he  was  foolish,  and  did  silly  things.  Notwithstanding,  he 
was  the  greatest  worker  and  transformer  in  the  ancient  times.  He  had 
four  helpers,^  who  were  great  in  magic,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
him  on  his  travels.  They  were  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mu'epEm,*  and 
Skwia'xEnamux.* 

40.    THE  BLACK-BEAR  BROTHERS 

There  were  four  brothers  called  the  Little-Black-Bears,  who  were 
also  great  transformers,  and  travelled  all  over  the  earth.  It  is  said 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  interior,  but  came  from  the  sea.  They 
came  up  the  Eraser  River  from  its  mouth,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  Thompson  country,  they  travelled  north  through  the  SLatLemu^ 
and  Shuswap  countries.^ 

41.  tsu'ntia* 
This  story,  as  I  obtained  it  from  a  L^xal^'xamuTp,  is  the  same  as  that 

printed  in  "Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians"  (p.  95),  with  the 

following  differences  and  additions:  — 

p.  95,  line  3.  The  maiden  belonged  to  SetL,  and  was  one  of  several  there 
who  refused  all  suitors. 

p.  95,  line  8.  The  girl  was  ashamed,  and  was  going  to  kill  her  child,  but 
the  people  told  her  to  rear  it. 

p.  95,  line  12.  He  went  to  Sktmka'in,  and  played  shooting  arrows  with 
the  children  of  Tsanl'tz,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  who  always  had 
his  face  and  body  painted  red.  Tsanl'tz  ordered  him  away  twice, 
saying,  "Go  to  your  own  place  and  play,  you  bastard  son  of  Kokwe'la!" 
He  afterwards  changed  this  man  into  the  fish  of  that  name,  which  has 
a  red  color. 

1  See  the  coyote  cycles  of  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson  Indians,  footnote  2  on  p.  292; 
also  the  X&ls  traditions  of  the  coast;  Boas,  Sagen,  pp.  19  (Eraser  Delta),  45  (Cowichan), 
56  (Squamish),  63  and  76  (Comox);  Hill-Tout,  Report  igoo,  p.  518  (Squamish);  Hill- 
Tout,  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xxxiv.  p.  360. 

«  Seems  to  mean  "diver.**  or  *'to  dive;**  also  "mtt'ipBm.**  ** smil'ipBm **  or  "nmtl'- 
ipsm.*' 

*  Arrow  wing  (arm)  man. 
<  See  p.  32a. 

•  See  Teit,  Mythology,  pp.  224  (Ut&'mqt),  319  (Nicola);  Teit,  TradUions,  p.  45:  Hill- 
Tout,  Report  1800,  p.  564  (Thompson). 
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p.  95,  line  6  from  bottom.  He  returned  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  the 
Water  denied  having  killed  his  father.  She  then  said,  "The  Rock  killed 
him."  He  went  to  the  Rock  and  drew  his  bow  on  it,  saying  *'  You  killed 
my  father:  I  will  shoot  you."  The  Rock  answered,  "  I  kill  people  some- 
times, but  I  know  those  I  kill.     Your  father  I  never  killed." 

p.  95,  line  3  from  bottom.  When  he  reached  his  full  stature,  he  commenced 
to  travet  He  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  very  large  size  and  great 
physical  strength.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  transform  all  those 
people  who  had  called  him  "bastard"  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  went 
to  SetL  and  transformed  those  people  who  had  mocked  him.  One  he 
turned  into  a  grizzly  bear,  one  into  a  wolf,  and  one  into  a  marten.  Some 
others  he  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes.  He  then  scattered  them 
over  the  earth  in  different  directions. 

p.  96,  line  5.  He  crossed  the  Fraser  River  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Thompson,  and  named  the  place  Taka'ut.  He  met  the  four  Black- 
Bears  at  the  creek,  a  little  above  Nka'ia,  below  Lytton. 

p.  96,  line  9.  Sometimes  they  nearly  managed  to  transform  one  another 
into  stone,  but  there  was  always  some  part  of  their  body  they  were 
able  to  move;  therefore  they  gave  up  trying. 

p.  96,  line  12  from  end.  He  took  it  all  in  two  spoonfuls,  used  horn  spoons, 
and  boiled  food  in  a  stone  kettle. 

p.  96,  line  4  from  end.  The  brothers  said  they  were  thirsty,  and  were  too 
lazy  to  go  for  water.  Tsu'ntia  took  a  rock,  and,  placing  it  before  them, 
water  gushed  out  of  it,  and  they  drank.  Some  say  he  kicked  the  rock^ 
and  water  came  out. 

Wherever  Tsu'ntia  travelled,  the  kokwe'la-plants  recognized  him, 
and  embraced  him  by  entwining  themselves  around  his  legs.^ 

When  Tsu'ntia  and  the  four  Black  Bear  brothers  had  travelled  over 
the  earth  and  put  things  to  rights,  they  met  one  another  at  the  edges 
of  the  earth.  The  brothers  said  to  Tsu'ntia,  **  There  yet  remains  one 
country  in  the  world  where  the  people  are  bad.  We  ourselves  were 
not  able  to  put  them  to  rights:  they  were  too  strong  for  us.  You, 
Kokwe'la,  who  are  full  of  mysterious  power,  you  go  to  that  country 
and  stop  the  sun,  so  they  may  all  die  and  be  burned  up  as  a  punish- 
ment." Tsu'ntia  said,  "  If  I  go  there  and  stop  the  sun,  all  the  people 
in  the  world  will  be  burned  up,  and  everything  on  earth  besides." 

The  brothers  would  not  believe  him,  so  he  conmianded  the  sun  to 
stand  still.  Then  the  earth  began  to  become  hot  and  scorched,  and 
at  last  the  tops  of  the  trees  began  to  smoke.  The  brothers,  overcome 
with  heat,  and  afraid  of  being  burnt,  said,  "  We  see  you  know,  and  speak 
the  truth.  Now  let  the  sun  move  on !  "  He  said,  "  Whistle  at  the  sun, 
and  it  will  go."  But  they  asked  him  to  do  so  himself.  Now  he 
whistled,  and,  pointing  his  finger  at  the  sun,  the  latter  followed  his 
finger  as  he  moved  it  toward  the  west.    He  moved  his  finger  down 

>  The  Liluet'0'1  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  lower  end  of  Seaton  Lake. 
VOL.  XXV. — NO.  98. — 23 
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over  the  mountains,  and  the  sun  set  rapidly.  Then  a  breeze  sprang: 
up,  and  soon  cooled  the  earth  and  its  people.  The  bad  people  of  that 
country  were  never  punished,  and  still  remain  somewhere  near  the  edge 
of  the  earth  to  the  east. 

42.   (a)   NK'I'oLSTfeM*   {first  version) 

The  SktmkainEmu^  had  become  a  numerous  people,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Xanau'kst  was  their  chief.  He  had  a  son  who  became  known 
as  Nk'§'olstSm.  This  boy  went  from  one  house  to  another  at  intervals 
during  the  winter,  and  asked  the  people  for  food  of  different  kinds, 
saying  that  his  father  had  sent  him.  The  people  always  gave  him 
what  he  asked  for,  because  his  father  was  chief;  and  the  lad  took  the 
food  away  and  ate  it  himself. 

Just  about  spring,  when  most  of  the  people  had  come  out  of  their 
underground  houses,  he  asked  a  certain  hunter  for  deer's  back-fat, 
which  was  given  to  him.  The  man  went  to  the  lad's  father,  and  said, 
"  How  is  it  that  you  have  been  begging  food  all  winter  from  the 
people,  and  sending  your  son  for  it?  "  The  chief  never  answered  for 
four  days,  because  he  was  ashamed.  Then  he  told  the  people  secretly 
that  they  should  all  go  up  the  mountains,  and  desert  his  son.  They 
would  ask  some  lads  to  take  him  across  the  lake,  on  pretence  of  gather- 
ing arrow-wood,  and  leave  him  there. 

Early  the  following  morning,  some  lads  said  to  Nk'g'olstfem,  "  Let 
us  go  across  the  lake  to  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  gather  sticks 
for  making  arrows! "  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  people  carried 
all  their  effects  to  the  canoes,  and  set  off  up  the  lake.  After  they  had 
gone  a  long  distance,  they  left  their  canoes,  and  went  up  the  mountains 
until  they  reached  a  place  called  TotcelEks,  where  they  erected  lodges 
for  hunting. 

The  lads  took  Nk'e'olstSm  into  the  bushes  to  look  for  arrow-sticks, 
and  said  to  him,  **  We  will  scatter  here,  and  will  whistle  to  one  another, 
so  that  each  may  know  the  other's  whereabouts." 

When  the  lads  were  out  of  his  sight,  they  defecated,  urinated,  and 
expectorated  on  the  ground,  and  told  their  excrements,  also  their 
urine  and  spittle,  to  whistle,  and  when  they  heard  a  whistle  to  answer 
back.  Then  they  jumped  into  their  canoe,  and  paddled  hard  to 
overtake  the  other  people.  Nk'S'olstfim  heard  whistling  all  around, 
and  thought  his  companions  were  still  near.  Toward  evening  the 
whistling  grew  faint,  and  in  some  places  stopped  altogether.  This  was 
l>ecause  the  excrements  had  become  dry.  Finally  he  discovered  what 
it  was  that  whistled.  He  ran  to  where  the  canoe  had  been,  and  found 
it  gone.  He  cried,  and  walked  around  the  lake  to  reach  home,  crying 
as  he  went. 

1  The  Thompson  Indians  call  this  story  "The  Sun  and  the  Lad;"  or  Nke'kaumstem 
<*'  they  twisted  bark  with  him  *'  [?] ;  see  footnote  4  on  p.  296). 
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He  met  Gray-Body  [papal'^ixktn^),  and  said  to  him,  "Oh!  you  are 
the  only  one  that  did  not  leave  me.  Why  did  you  not  go  with  the 
rest?  "  He  struck  him  on  the  head  with  an  arrow-stick,  transforming 
him  into  the  snake  of  that  name.  He  said,  "  This  place  shall  be 
known  as  N'fi^o'it.  You  shall  live  here;  and  people  in  later  days  will 
find  snakes  very  abundant  here." 

In  his  distraction  he  sat  down,  and  shoved  one  foot  past  the  other, 
leaving  the  marks  as  a  bare  scraped  rock,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  Also  at  this  place  he  threw  his  sticks  away,  and  high 
service-berries  now  grow  there  in  great  plenty.  The  place  is  known  as 
Place- where-he-kicked  {Ntcotcotcu'ELn), 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  lodges  had  been,  he  found  them 
all  down.  He  went  up  to  a  place  near  by,  called  Ko'miksttn,  where 
the  winter  houses  and  caches  were,  and  found  them  all  deserted  also. 
In  one  house  which  had  been  recently  occupied  he  saw  a  large  basket 
turned  mouth  down.  He  said,  "  Why  do  they  leave  their  baskets 
behind?  "  and  gave  it  a  kick,  disclosing  an  old  woman.  Mink,  under- 
neath. He  was  glad  to  see  her.  She  had  a  slow-match,  consisting 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  dry  balsamorrhiza-root,^  which  she  had  lighted 
when  the  people  left.    With  this  she  had  lighted  a  fire. 

Now  he  went  around  all  the  people's  caches,  and  found  that  many 
of  the  people  had  taken  pity  on  him,  and  left  dried  fish,  fish-heads,  and 
back-bones  for  him.  He  took  these  to  Mink,  who  sent  him  to  gather 
bark  to  make  twine  for  snares.  When  they  had  made  many  snares, 
he  set  them,  and  caught  very  many  mice  of  different  lands,  rats, 
squirrels,  chipmunks,  Hudson  Bay  birds,  pinejays,  bluejays,  and  other 
small  birds  and  animals.  The  old  woman  sewed  the  skins  together, 
and  made  many  robes;  so  that,  when  she  spread  them  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, they  covered  the  knoll  at  the  back  of  the  house.  They  lived 
on  the  fiesh  of  the  birds  and  animals  he  snared. 

Now  he  dreamed  of  the  Sun,  who  appeared  to  him  seven  consecutive 
nights.  On  the  eighth  day,  at  evening,  just  after  the  Sun  had  set, 
he  approached  him  from  the  west.  At  that  time,  people  could  look 
at  the  Sun;  for  he  was  like  the  Moon,  not  very  bright.  The  Sun  was 
dad  in  a  robe  of  mountain-goat-hair,  like  those  the  Lower  LiUooet 
use.  He  addressed  the  lad,  saying,  **  You  have  been  deserted  by  the 
people.  I  pity  you,  and  will  give  you  advice  and  power;  but  I  wish  to 
get  one  of  your  beautiful  blankets.  I  have  noticed  them  often  as  I 
passed  overhead."  The  lad  answered,  "  Take  your  choice  of  them: 
they  are  all  spread  out  on  the  knoll."    The  Sun  said,  "  I  desire  the 

1  The  LiUooet  name  of  a  variety  of  snake.     The  Thompson  call  it  spilami'ixken. 

<  The  top  of  this  root  is  called  8ko'l£klen,  and  is  very  fibrous.  When  old  and  dry, 
it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  slow-match  by  the  Lillooet  and  Thompson,  and  perha  other 
tribes  of  the  interior. 
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one  you  use  for  a  pillow;  and  my  own  robe  I  will  give  to  you,  for  it 
is  not  bright  enough,  and  the  people  can  thus  look  at  me."  They 
exchanged  robes.  The  Sun  continued,  "  Those  people  who  left  no 
food  for  you  in  their  caches  you  will  transform  when  they  come  back." 
Then  he  showed  the  lad  how  to  make  fish-traps,*  and  instructed  him 
how  to  set  them.  He  followed  directions,  and  made  three  traps,  which 
he  set  next  evening  where  several  creeks  emptied  into  the  lake.  He 
was  the  first  man  who  ever  made  or  used  fish-traps;  and  those  he  made 
were  afterwards  turned  into  stone,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
He  caught  many  trout  in  his  traps,  and  Mink  split  them,  and  hung 
them  up  to  dry  on  sticks  and  in  branches  of  trees. 

One  day  the  lad  saw  Crow  approaching  in  a  canoe,  and  he  told  him 
to  go  back;  but  Crow  said  he  was  hungry;  so  the  boy  allowed  him  to 
land,  and  gave  him  some  fish,  some  of  which  he  took  home  and  fed  to 
his  children  after  dark.  His  children  made  so  much  noise  eating  the 
fish,  that  the  people  said,  "  Crow  must  be  feeding  his  children  some- 
thing. He  is  the  poorest  hunter,  and  yet  he  has  food  for  his  family. 
He  must  steal  it  from  some  place."  Crow  visited  Nk*6'olst8m  again, 
and  brought  home  more  fish,  which  he  gave  to  his  children  after  dark. 
Now  the  people  were  sure:  so  they  asked  him  what  he  fed  his  children 
with,  and  where  he  got  it.  He  answered,  "  It  is  fish,  and  I  got  it  from 
the  lad  we  deserted.     He  has  lots  of  trout." 

As  the  people  could  find  no  game,  and  were  starving,  they  all 
returned  home  in  their  canoes.  When  they  arrived,  the  lad  allowed 
those  who  had  left  him  fish-bones  to  occupy  their  houses  and  live  there 
as  usual;  but  the  others  he  transformed  into  "  water-mysteries,"  and 
threw  them  into  a  canyon  and  waterfsdl  in  Cayuse  Creek,  where  they 
inhabit  the  rocks,  but  are  invisible.     Indians  go  there  to  train.^ 

The  Nkait  people,  hearing  of  his  fame,  sent  one  of  their  daughters 
to  be  his  wife;  and  several  people,  both  at  Sklmka'in  and  Nkait,  are 
descended  from  him.  He  went  to  Nkait,  and  showed  the  people  there 
how  to  make  and  use  fish-traps,  and  then  returned  home  again.  After 
this  the  people  could  not  look  at  the  Sun,  who  obtained  so  much 
brightness  by  wearing  Nk'e'olst6m*s  magpie  blanket. 

42.  (b)  NK't'oLSTfeM,  OR  nq^'qaumstem  »  MYTH  {sccond  verston)] 
The  people  of  Seaton  Lake  are  descended  partiy  from  Fraser  River 
Lillooet  belonging  to  SetL,  and  partiy  from  Nk'e'olstfim.  The  latter 
was  the  son  of  a  chief  who  lived  near  Sqemqa'in,  and  was  deserted  by 
the  people.  He  and  his  old  grandmother  made  four  large  robes  of 
mouse,  rat,  bluejay,  and  magpie  skins  respectively.    At  that  time  the 

>  The  kind  of  fish-trap  called  by  the  Thompson  pi'px'p, 

>  See  also  Tdt,  The  Shuswap,  p.  7x1. 

*  The  f onner  name  is  used  by  the  Lillooet ;  the  latter,  by  the  Thompson* 
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sun  travelled  overhead  in  the  sky  every  day,  as  now,  but  it  was  invisible. 
Nevertheless  it  gave  out  far  greater  heat  than  at  the  present  day:  so 
the  people  sweated  very  much,  and  felt  almost  as  if  boiled  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  hot  like  this  all  the  year  round.  One  day  Nk'e'olstSm 
had  his  four  blankets  spread  outside,  and  was  sitting  by  them,  when 
he  saw  a  man  descend  from  the  sky,  who  approached  him,  and  said, 
"  I  am  the  Sun,  and  each  day  as  I  travel  I  see  your  robes  and  admire 
them.  I  wish  to  exchange  my  robe  for  one  of  them.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  beautiful  robe,  I  will  teach  you  many  things."  The  lad  said, 
"  Perhaps,  if  I  give  you  my  robe,  you  will  be  hotter  than  ever,  and  the 
people  will  all  die."  The  Sun  answered,  "  No!  it  will  make  me  bright, 
so  that  you  can  see  me  every  day;  but  my  heat  will  not  be  able 
to  come  out  so  much  as  through  the  robe  I  am  wearing,  therefore  the 
people  will  be  cooler."  The  lad  said,  "  Very  well,  if  you  promise  to  be 
brighter  and  cooler,  getting  only  moderately  hot  during  the  summer, 
and  remaining  cool  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  you  may  take  two  of 
my  robes  in  exchange  for  your  one."  The  Sun  handed  the  lad  his  robe, 
which  was  made  of  mountain-goat  wool,  with  long  fringe,  and  told  him 
to  dip  the  fringe  of  it  four  times  into  the  lake,  and  each  time  fish  of  a 
certain  variety  would  become  very  numerous.  Then  he  told  him  how 
to  make  a  picture  of  a  fish-trap  in  the  ground  by  scratching  with  his 
feet,  and  it  would  change  into  a  real  fish-trap  with  which  he  could 
catch  the  fish  he  created.  He  also  told  him  to  draw  with  his  toes  on 
the  sand  a  picture  of  a  fish-spear  and  a  net,  which  would  also  change 
into  real  ones.  After  telling  him  how  to  use  these  things,  he  selected 
the  bluejay  and  magpie  robes  of  the  lad,  and  ascended  to  the  sky. 
Now  the  Sun  began  to  wear  the  magpie  robe,  and  the  people  could  see 
him  quite  plainly.  Although  it  was  summer-time,  the  heat  from  the 
Sun  was  much  less  than  formerly.  When  winter-time  came,  the  Sun 
began  to  wear  both  the  robes,  and  the  heat  he  emanated  became  still 
less.  Since  then,  the  Sun  has  worn  these  robes;  and  the  people  are 
not  now  overpowered  with  the  heat,  and  ever  since  have  had  moder- 
ately warm  summers  and  cool  winters.  After  the  Sun's  departure, 
Nk'e'olstfim  did  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  created  four  fish-traps, 
one  for  each  kind  of  fish.  He  also  created  spears  and  nets,  and  caught 
great  numbers  of  fish.  Thus  were  the  first  fish-traps,  fish-spears, 
and  fish-nets  made,  and  four  new  varieties  of  fish  were  added  to  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  After  this  the  people  who  had  deserted  the  lad 
returned,  and  they  gave  him  two  of  their  daughters  for  wives.  Even- 
tually the  transformers  Qwo'qtqwatL  came  along,  and,  thinking  the 
people  of  that  place  were  bad,  they  commenced  to  metamorphose 
them  into  stones,  and  succeeded  thus  in  killing  all  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lad  and  his  two  wives.  Nk*€'olst@m  wrapped  the 
Sun's  magic  robe  around  himself  and  his  wives,  and  the  tran^ormers 
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could  not  harm  him.  He  had  many  children.  Afterwards  a  number  of 
the  people  from  SetL  came  and  settled  there,  and  the  two  peoples  inter- 
married and  became  numerous.  Nk'g'olstSm  changed  his  name  to 
Xana'ukst,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  noted  for  his  wealth. 
The  original  Seaton  Lake  people  are  thus  descended  partly  from 
SetL  Indians,  and  partly  from  the  ancients  Xana'ukst  and  his  wives. 
The  Sqemqa'in  (Sktmqain)  people  look  upon  him  as  their  ancestor. 

43.  (a)  raven;  or,  how  death  came  into  the  world  * 
Raven*  was  once  a  chief  of  great  power,  and  very  wise.  At  that 
time  people  did  not  die.  One  day  a  man  •  came  to  Raven,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Let  people 
die,  so  we  may  weep,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy."  *  Raven  said, 
"  Very  well,  if  the  people  wish  to  die,  it  shall  be  so." » 

The  man  went  away,  and  shortly  afterward  his  child  died.  He  was 
sorry,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  when  he  wept,  he  felt  sad  and  miserable. 
He  said,  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  tell  Raven  to  make  people  die! "  He 
went  back,  and  asked  Raven  to  stop  people  from  dying;  but  Raven 
answered,  "  It  is  too  late.  You  asked  for  that,  and  I  made  it  so.  I 
cannot  change  the  order  of  things  now.  People  shall  henceforth 
continue  to  die."  This  is  the  reason  that  all  people  die.  Afterward 
Raven  was  transformed  into  the  bird  of  that  name,  because  he  intro- 
duced death  into  the  world. 

43.    (ft)    RAVEN  AND  OLD-ONE,    OR   CHIEF 

After  Raven  had  vanquished  the  Chief,  or  Old-One,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  people  and  all  things  should  die,  Raven's  child  died.* 
This  was  the  first  death  in  the  world.  Hitherto  people  had  died  only 
for  a  time,  and  their  bodies  during  death  never  changed.  Raven  tried 
to  revive  and  doctor  the  child  into  life  again,  but  utterly  failed.  At 
last  he  went  to  the  Chief  and  said,  "  My  child  is  really  dead.  Its 
body  is  changing,  and  the  flesh  is  getting  rotten,  so  that  it  smells. 
I  wish  I  had  not  agreed  to  people's  dying."  The  Chief  answered* 
**  Now  you  see  how  nasty  a  thing  death  is,  and  how  sore  your  heart 
gets  when  your  friends  die;  but  it  is  too  late  to  change.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  henceforth  everything  must  die,  and,  as  the  first  death 

1  This  widely  spread  theme  is  not  very  common  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  (see  Teit, 
Mythology,  p.  3^9  [Nicola]). 

*  Raven,  it  is  said  by  some,  was  at  that  time  looking  after  the  world,  and  seeing  that 
everything  ran  smoothly.  He  had  to  see  that  nature  worked  properly,  and  had  the  power 
to  improve  things  when  necessary. 

»  Some  say  a  chief;  others,  "  The  Old-One." 

*  Some  say  he  said,  "How  would  it  be  if  people  were  made  to  die?" 

*  Some  say  he  answered,  *'  If  they  die,  I  shall  be  glad." 

*  This  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  L6xal6'xamux  version,  given  here  as  No.  43  (a). 
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has  taken  place,  it  cannot  now  be  avoided."  Raven,  in  his  sorrow, 
took  an  arrow-stone  and  hit  himself  with  it.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  cut  his  flesh,  and  blood  ran  out.  He  thought  to  himself, 
"  This  stone  is  mystery,  and  can  kill  people.  I  will  try  it."  He  stuck 
it  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  struck  a  man,  who  died  of  the  wounds. 
Thus  Raven  first  discovered  that  arrow-stone  could  kill;  and  the 
people  learned  to  make  it  into  knives  and  arrow-heads.  Raven 
was  the  first  person  who  made  a  spear,  and  became  a  murderer. 
Some  say  he  did  not  kill  any  one  with  the  arrow-stone,  but,  seeing  that 
the  sharp  parts  of  the  stone  drew  blood,  he  sharpened  it  with  his 
beak,  and  cut  himself  more  and  more,  in  his  sorrow,  until  at  last  he 
lost  all  his  blood,  and  died.  Thus  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  world 
who  committed  suicide. 

44.    ORIGIN  OF  BANDS  OF  NORTHERN  SHUSWAP*  LIVING  NEXT  TO  THE 
LILLOOET  OF  FRASER  RIVER 

The  neighboring  Shuswap  to  the  north  (those  of  Fraser  River),  or  at 
least  part  of  them,  are  said  to  have  originated  from  a  man  called 
Coyote,  who  lived  somewhere  north  of  Clinton.  He  lived  alone  in  an 
underground  house,  and  had  for  a  wife  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  a 
knot-hole  in  it.  Whenever  he  went  out  hunting,  he  covered  the 
branch  with  a  robe.* 

One  day  the  four  Black-Bear  brothers  came  along  and  entered  the 
house.  As  it  was  cold  weather,  they  looked  around  for  fire-wood, 
saw  the  branch,  made  a  fire  with  it  to  warm  themselves,  and  afterwards 
fell  asleep.  They  were  awakened  by  a  voice  calling  from  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  They  hid  themselves.  It  was  Coyote,  who  was  crying, 
"Wife,  take  my  load  of  meat!"  Then  he  answered  himself  in  a 
louder,  shriller  voice,  saying,  "  Let  your  pack  fall."  He  said,  "You 
are  a  lazy  wife.  Why  don't  you  take  down  my  burden?  "  Then, 
answering  himself  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  Just  drop  it  down!  There  is 
no  need  of  my  getting  up."  The  brothers  smiled  when  they  heard 
him  talking  thus. 

Coyote  let  the  pack  of  meat  drop  down.  When  he  was  inside,  he 
noticed  that  the  branch  was  not  in  the  bed,  and,  looking  at  the  fire, 
saw  it  there  nearly  burned  out.  He  said,  "  Oh!  my  wife  has  been 
trying  to  go  up  the  ladder,  and  has  fallen  back  into  the  fire."  And  he 
began  to  weep.  The  brothers  appeared,  and  tried  to  comfort  him, 
saying,  "  We  did  not  know  it  was  your  wife,  so  we  burned  the  branch; 
but  do  not  be  sorry!  We  will  give  you  a  better  wife."  They  asked 
for  an  arrow-stone  adze,  went  to  a  grove  of  trees  near  by,  and  cut  down 

1  Some  say  all  the  Shuswap  originated  in  this  way.    See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  44;  Teit, 
The  Shuswap,  p.  652. 
*  See  footnote  to  p.  309. 
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two  of  them,  —  one  an  alder,  and  one  a  cottonwood  or  aspen-poplar. 
After  shaping  them  to  resemble  women,  they  carried  them  to  the 
house.  They  blew  breath  into  them,  and  the  figures  began  to  breathe* 
became  alive,  and  followed  the  brothers  into  the  house.  They 
presented  them  to  Coyote,  saying,  '*  These  shall  be  your  wives." 
Coyote  blessed  the  brothers,  and  called  them  good.  They  said, 
**  One  of  these  women  has  red  skin,  and  the  other  white  skin;  and  one 
has  light  hair,  and  the  other  has  dark  hair:  therefore  some  of  your 
wives'  children  will  be  dark,  and  some  light.*  Your  wives  will  have 
many  children;  and  your  descendants  will  be  numerous,  and  occupy 
a  large  country.  They  will  all  speak  Shuswap."  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Shuswap-speaking  people  occupy  a  large  expanse  of  country, 

45.  porcupine;  or,  the  story  of  deer* 
All  the  lesser  animals  lived  in  human  form  in  four  underground  houses 
near  the  place  called  "  The  Lake,"  at  the  portage  between  Seaton  and 
Anderson  Lakes.  There  were  among  them  Wolf,  Fox,  Coyote,  Lynx, 
Marten,  Fisher,  Wolverene,  Porcupine,  and  many  others.  At  that 
time  deer  were  very  wild,  and  could  jump  from  one  mountain-peak 
to  another  at  a  single  bound;  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the 
people  to  hunt  them.  They  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains 
which  separated  the  lakes  from  the  Upper  Bridge  River,  and  beyond 
as  far  as  the  Chilcotin  River.  This  region  was  called  the  Deer  Coun- 
try; and  the  Deer  people  lived  in  four  underground  houses  just  north 
of  the  mountains.  They  were  Mule-Deer,  Elk,  Caribou,  Bighorn- 
Sheep,  Mountain-Goat,  Horse,  and  some  others.' 

At  that  time  snowshoes  were  not  known.  The  snow  lay  very  deep 
on  the  mountains  which  separated  the  two  peoples,  for  it  was  winter- 
time. The  chief  of  the  animal  people  said  it  would  be  advisable  to 
ask  the  Deer  people  to  a  feast,  and  try  to  take  away  from  them  the 
power  of  jumping.  They  asked  Coyote  to  go  and  invite  the  Deer 
people;  but  he  returned  at  evening,  not  having  been  able  to  walk 
through  the  deep  snow.  One  animal  after  another  tried,  but  they  all 
failed;  and  as  a  last  resort  Porcupine  was  asked  to  go.  Coyote,  his 
sons,  and  some  others,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Porcupine  going,  and 
said,  "  How  can  a  person  with  such  short  legs  and  big  belly  go  where 
we  couldn't?  "  Porcupine  took  his  shirt,  leggings,  cap,  moccasins, 
and  belt  (all  of  which  were  richly  embroidered  with  dentalia),  and  his 

^  This  is  why  Indians  in  general,  and  Shuswap  in  particular,  have  different  shades  of 
hair  and  skin.  Some  Shuswap  are  very  light-skinned,  and  others  are  very  dark  or  red 
skinned  (see  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  313,  where  the  explanation  is  given  that  the  Indians 
are  the  children  of  Antelope  and  Coyote,  and  have  therefore  the  colors  of  their  parents). 

s  See  Teit,  Traditions,  p.  51.  Some  Lillooet  consider  all  the  Athapascan  tribes  as 
descendants  of  the  deer  or  of  the  deer  people. 

*  Some  add  moose,  buffalo,  antelope,  and  another  variety  of  small  deer. 
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dentalia  necklaces,  and  rolled  them  all  up  in  a  bundle,  which  he  put 
on  his  back.  He  said,  "  If  we  want  to  get  these  people  here,  we  must 
make  a  rich  display.  If  I  manage  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  range,  I 
shall  light  a  signal-fire,  so  that  you  may  know  of  my  arrival." 

He  went  under  the  snow,  instead  of  on  the  top,  and  at  last  reached 
the  summit,  where  he  lighted  a  fire,  as  he  had  promised.  The  following 
evening  he  reached  the  houses  of  the  Deer  people.  On  the  side-hill 
above  their  houses  he  put  on  his  fine  clothes.  The  people  cried  out, 
"  A  stranger  is  coming,  wearing  beautiful  clothes!  "  He  was  invited 
in,  and  as  he  descended  the  ladder,  and  jumped  down  at  the  bottom, 
dentalia  fell  from  his  clothes.  Whenever  he  moved  his  arm,  leg,  or 
head,  dentalia  fell  down,  and  the  children  gathered  them  up.  The 
people  gave  him  venison  to  eat,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  come  to  visit 
them.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  sent  to  invite  you  to  the  houses  of  my 
people  to  a  feast."  They  at  once  answered,  "  We  will  start  in  the 
morning."  They  thought  all  the  messenger's  people  must  be  like 
him,  or  even  more  richly  dressed  than  he,  and  they  would  probably 
receive  rich  presents  from  them.  They  did  not  know  that  Porcupine 
was  the  only  one  of  his  people  who  possessed  dentalia. 

On  the  next  morning  Porcupine  led  the  way,  and  all  the  Deer  people 
followed.  When  the  animal  people  saw  them  coming,  they  hastened 
and  spread  mats  for  them  to  walk  on  to  the  house,  and  others  for 
them  to  sit  on.  They  feasted  them  iirst,  and  afterward  gave  them 
presents.  They  gave  each  one  a  pres(pnt  of  some  article  of  a  pubescent 
girl's  clothing  or  paraphernalia.  OneWas  given  a  robe ;  one,  an  apron ; 
another,  paint;  another,  a  scratcher;  and  so  on.  After  all  the  presents 
had  been  given  out,  the  people  cried  out,  '*  You  have  forgotten  Goat!  " 
The  animal  people  had  nothing  to  give  him,  so  they  made  two  small 
sticks  of  vine-maple,  sharp  at  the  ends,*  and  threw  them  at  his  head, 
where  they  stuck,  and  became  horns.  Again  the  people  cried  out, 
"  You  have  forgotten  another  person,  —  Horse!  "  The  animal  people 
had  nothing  to  give  him,  so  they  threw  a  woman's  privates  at  his 
legs,  and  thus  he  obtained  the  peculiar  fetlocks  he  has  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Deer  people  took  their  presents,  and  went  away  disappointed. 
They  found  themselves  heavy,  and  no  longer  able  to  jump  as  before. 
This  was  because  of  the  pubescent  girl's  clothes.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain-range,  they  were  all  transformed 
into  deer,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  scattered  through  the  mountains,* 
as  we  see  them  at  the  present  day.  The  things  they  received  as 
presents  may  be  found  in  their  bodies; '  and  because  they  inhabited  the 

>  Some  add  that  they  blackened  them  with  pitch-emoke  or  soot. 

*  Some  say  over  the  world. 

*  Part  of  the  inside  of  a  deer  is  called  the  "paint;"  another  part  is  called  the  "apron" 
or  "kilt."  because  supposed  to  resemble  in  shape  these  objects. 
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country  around  Upper  Bridge  River,  and  north  to  the  Chilcotin  River, 
therefore  deer  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
goats  and  sheep  are  also  plentiful.^ 

46.    THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED  WITH  THE  BEAR 

A  man  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River  who  had  a  wife  and  three 
children.  He  always  went  hunting  with  the  other  hunters;  but,  as  he 
was  never  able  to  kill  anything,  the  other  men,  when  dividing  the 
game,  never  gave  him  any  share.  The  people  were  camped  in  mat 
lodges. 

One  evening,  when  the  father  was  away,  the  children  began  to  cry 
for  meat;  and  their  mother  said  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  "When  your 
father  comes  home,  you  will  have  lots  of  fat  to  eat."  Her  husband  was 
near  by,  on  his  way  home,  and  heard  what  she  said.  He  felt  so 
ashamed,  that  he  turned  back  and  went  up  to  a  place  in  the  mountains 
called  Npaa'nk,*  where  there  are  bare,  burnt  hillsides  and  bluffs  of 
rock,  with  a  small  lake  on  the  top.  Here  he  slept.  Next  morning 
early  he  travelled  in  an  aimless  manner  toward  the  lake,  saying  to 
himself,  "I  will  wander  around  until  I  die." 

When  near  the  lake,  he  saw  a  male  black  bear  sitting  in  front  of  him. 
He  went  toward  it,  but  never  attempted  to  shoot  it,  although  his 
quiver  was  full  of  arrows.  Bear  said  to  him,  "  Come,  friend!  I  am 
glad  you  do  not  try  to  shoot  me.  I  know  how  the  people  have  treated 
you,  and  the  bad  luck  you  have  had  in  hunting.  If  you  come  with  me 
and  do  as  I  direct,  I  will  teach  you,  and  you  will  become  very  wise." 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year;  and  Bear  went  into  his  den,  taking  the 
hunter  with  him.  It  was  a  large  cave,  in  one  end  of  which  Bear 
defecated  and  urinated.  In  another  place  there  was  a  small  pool  of 
water,  at  which  he  wet  his  lips.  Bear  said,  "  I  am  going  to  stay  here 
all  winter,  and  I  wish  you  to  remain  with  me."  The  hunter  looked 
around,  and,  seeing  no  food,  said  to  himself,  "  I  wonder  what  we  shall 
eat! "  Bear  knew  his  thoughts,  and  said,  "  You  need  not  think  of 
that.  I  will  provide  food  for  both  of  us."  Now  Bear  gathered  fir- 
branches,  and  made  a  bed;  and  the  man  did  likewise.  Then  Bear 
closed  the  entrance  to  the  den,  and  said  to  the  man,  "  You  will  sleep 
in  that  comer,  and  I  will  sleep  here.  Take  off  your  clothes  and  lie 
down.  It  is  now  dark,  and  we  will  go  to  sleep."  The  hunter  divested 
himself  of  his  weapons  and  clothes,  and  lay  down.  He  felt  quite  warm, 
for  there  was  no  draught,  and  the  breath  of  the  Bear  kept  the  place 
warm.    Bear  said,  "  I  will  wake  you  when  it  is  time  to  eat."    At  the 

^  It  U  said  that  some  of  the  people  around  the  portage — namely,  the  head  of  Seaton 
Lake  and  the  foot  of  Anderson  Lake — claimed  descent  from  the  animal  people  who  used 
to  live  there,  and,  when  dancing,  wore  masks  representing  deer  and  porcupine.  They 
also  wore  many  necklaces  of  dentalia,  and  deer-skin  robes. 

«  Means  "bumf  or  "gray  side-hiU.** 
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end  of  one  month,  Bear  wakened  him,  and  gave  him  one  paw  to  suck, 
while  he  himself  sucked  the  other.  Thus  Bear  wakened  and  fed  him 
at  the  end  of  each  month  for  four  months. 

Now  it  was  spring-time; and  Bear,  opening  the  den,  gave  the  man  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  bade  him  good-by.  Taking  four  of  his  arrows, 
he  fixed  them  so  that  they  became  different,*  and  said,  "  Take  care  of 
these!  If  you  shoot  them  at  game,  they  will  always  kill.  Never  try 
to  shoot  any  black  bear.  No  shaman  will  ever  be  able  to  bewitch 
you,  or  take  away  your  luck.  You  will  be  lucky,  and  kill  all  kinds 
of  game,  and  will  never  be  hungry.  You  will  be  a  great  hunter. 
Don't  give  the  people  anything  you  kill  at  first."  Then  he  told  him 
where  to  find  deer;  and  the  man  did  as  directed,  and  shot  a  buck,  which 
he  carried  home  on  his  back. 

Coming  to  where  the  people  were  camped,  he  passed  by  above  them, 
and  went  to  his  wife's  house.  She  had  cut  her  hair  as  a  sign  of  widow- 
hood. He  ate  the  meat  with  his  family.  The  people  came  to  see  him, 
but  he  would  not  give  them  any  meat  to  eat.  They  were  angry,  and 
said,  "  He  has  been  out  five  months,  and  only  killed  one  deer:  it  is 
well  if  he  eats  it  all  himself." 

Again  the  man  went  hunting,  gathered  the  deer  all  in  one  place,  and 
shot  forty.  He  took  home  a  piece  of  one.  The  people  said,  "  The 
poor  fellow  has  killed  another  deer."  They  went  out  hunting;  but 
each  time  they  returned  without  seeing  any  deer,  and  feeling  very 
tired.  Then  an  old  man  said  to  the  others,  "  He  has  learned  the 
*  mystery '  of  the  deer:  talk  nicely  to  him,  and  he  may  give  us  meat." 
Now  he  asked  the  people  to  go  and  carry  in  the  deer.  They  laughed, 
and  said,  "  It  does  not  require  us  all  to  carry  in  one  deer."  At  last, 
however,  they  all  went,  and  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  dead  deer. 
It  took  them  all  of  one  day  to  sldn  and  cut  up  the  carcass,  and  all  of 
the  next  day  to  carry  home  the  meat.  The  man  became  the  most 
famous  hunter  of  the  tribe.* 

47.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  LILLOOET  AND  BRIDGE  RIVER  PEOPLE* 

Formerly  there  were  no  people  who  lived  at  Bridge  River  and  the 
Fountain;  but  a  number  of  people  lived  near  a  spring  close  to  where 
the  present  Indian  village  of  Lillooet  is  situated.*  They  were  Lillooet, 
and  lived  principally  on  deer-meat.  Lower  down,  between  them  and 
the  Fraser  River,  at  another  spring  where  white  people  are  living  now, 

1  Some  say  he  simply  made  them  lucky. 

s  A  few  of  the  people  at  Bridge  River,  his  descendants,  used  to  wear  the  mask  of  the 
black  bear  at  dances.    They  are  probably  now  extinct. 

*  Called,  respectively,  Se'tLamux  and  Nzo'istBnamux  (from  SetL,  the  name  of  Lillooet; 
and  Nxo'isten,  the  name  of  Bridge  River).  They  are  Sta'tLemuz  or  SLatLemux«5l. 
Compare  this  story  with  Teit,  TradilUms,  p.  96  (LiUooet). 

«SetL. 
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dwelt  other  people  who  were  called  Frog-Mouths  (Pape'latcin)  because 
they  ate  frogs.  They  lived  all  together  in  an  underground  house,  and 
never  held  any  intercourse  with  the  people  who  lived  above  them. 
They  subsisted  principally  on  frog-flesh;  but  they  also  ate  snakes, 
lizards,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles. 

In  those  days  the  frogs  and  toads  were  as  large  as  buffaloes;  and  the 
Frog  people  called  them,  "  the  animal,"  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indians 
of  the  present  day  designate  the  grizzly  bear.  These  people  made 
all  their  clothes  and  blankets  of  frog  and  toad  skins.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  shoes,  breech-clout,  and  robe.  They  hunted  the  frogs 
with  spears  similar  to  beaver-spears,  and  carried  home  the  meat  at 
night.* 

Among  these  people  were  two  marriageable  girls  whom  the  young 
men  of  SetL  were  very  anxious  to  marry.  The  young  men  repaired  to 
the  underground  house  to  obtain  the  girls;  but  each  one,  in  turn,  was 
overcome  by  the  smell  of  frog-fat  when  the  people  cooked,  and  died 
inside  the  house.  Their  bodies  were  carried  out,  and  left  on  a  bench 
near  by.  Thus  all  the  young  men  of  SetL  met  their  death;  and  their 
bones  whitened  the  bench  near  the  house  of  the  Frog-Eaters. 

Only  one  young  man  was  left,  and  he  repaired  to  the  mountains  to 
train  himself.  He  took  the  back-fat  of  four  deer  with  him,  and  lived 
on  that  during  the  four  years  he  was  away  training.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  learned  all  the  "  mystery  "  of  water,  lake,  swamp, 
mud,  spring,  and  river.  He  had  also  learned  all  the  **  mystery  "  of  the 
animals  that  inhabited  or  lived  near  them,  such  as  frogs,  snakes, 
and  lizards.  He  could  eat  all  these  animals,  and  their  flesh  did  not 
harm  him.  Being  complete  in  all  the  magic  required  for  his  purpose, 
he  returned  home,  and  told  the  people  he  intended  to  go  and  obtain 
the  daughters  of  the  Frog-Eaters.  The  people  said,  "  Don't  go!  You 
are  sure  to  be  killed,  and  you  are  the  only  young  man  we  have  left." 
After  swallowing  arrows,  snowshoes,  and  a  dog,  he  went  to  the  Frog- 
Eaters'  house,  clad  only  in  breech-clout  and  leggings.  A  Frog-Man 
was  sitting  at  the  ladder,  striking  one  foot  against  the  other,  and,  seeing 
him  coming,  he  said,  "  All  your  friends  have  died  by  coming  here. 
Don't  you  see  their  bones  on  the  bench?  Why  do  you  court  death? 
Have  you  had  no  lesson?  "  The  lad  answered,  "  I  wish  to  obtain  your 
two  daughters,  and  am  prepared  to  die."  The  man  struck  him  on  the 
legs  as  he  went  down  the  ladder,  but  he  paid  no  attention.  Reaching 
the  bottom,  he  went  aside,  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
The  people  were  all  Ijdng  down;  but  when  he  entered  they  said, 
**  Cook  some  meat:  we  have  not  eaten  since  morning."  Then  they 
began  to  boil  and  roast  frog-meat,  and  the  smoke  from  the  fat  filled 
the  house.    The  people  ate,  and,  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  they 

^  Some  say  they  also  hunted  at  night.  ^ 
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saw  him  sitting  in  the  same  place.  They  said  to  one  another,  "  He 
does  not  die  as  quickly  as  the  others  did."  After  a  while,  the  people 
said,  "  We  will  cook  again;"  and  this  time  they  roasted  the  intestines 
and  inside  parts  of  the  frog.  The  house  became  so  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  burning  fat,  that  the  people  could  not  see  one  another.  When 
it  cleared  away,  the  lad  still  sat  alive,  and  the  people  wondered.  When 
they  went  to  sleep,  their  chief  said,  '*  The  lad  has  vanquished  us,  and 
seems  to  be  able  to  live  with  us.  He  may  have  our  daughters."  He 
staid  with  his  wives  that  night,  and  they  covered  him  with  a  frog-skin 
blanket,  which  smelled  horribly. 

On  the  next  day  the  people  said,  "  Let  us  hunt!  We  are  nearly  out 
of  food."  They  all  went  and  hunted  over  the  mountains  back  of 
Lillooet,  returning  by  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River,  without  seeing  any 
game,  for  the  lad  made  all  the  frogs  leave  their  usual  haunts.  The 
people  all  returned  home,  the  lad  being  the  last  one,  and  some  distance 
behind.  He  felt  thirsty,  went  to  a  spring  called  KSlamuldx,  and, 
although  knee-deep  in  mud,  he  drank,  pushing  aside  the  dead  leaves 
which  covered  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  his  surprise,  he  beheld  a 
huge  frog  looking  at  him.  It  was  nearly  concealed  by  the  dead  leaves, 
water,  and  mud.  It  was  early  winter,  and  the  frog  had  probably 
gone  into  his  winter  quarters.  The  lad  said, "  I  am  not  afraid  of  you," 
and  drank  his  fill  of  the  water.  Then  he  hurried  home  to  the  house, 
as  it  was  getting  late. 

He  was  wearing  frog-sldn  shoes,  and  his  legs  were  all  covered  with 
mud.  When  he  entered,  the  people  noticed  the  mud,  and  said,  "  Our 
son-in-law  must  have  found  a  frog!  He  is  a  great  hunter."  His 
wives  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  leggings,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry. 
He  told  them  where  he  had  seen  the  frog,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  go 
to-night  and  kill  it."  They  all  went  to  the  place,  and,  after  spearing 
the  frog  and  killing  it,  they  began  to  roast  the  meat.  The  place  where 
they  had  their  fire  and  roasted  their  meat  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
mouth  of  Bridge  River.  Then  they  carried  the  meat  home,  and  ate 
s^ain  when  they  reached  there. 

The  lad  did  not  eat  any  frog-meat.  He  told  his  wives  he  was  going 
to  hunt,  and  bring  in  a  different  kind  of  meat  to  eat.  Early  next 
morning  he  went  out,  and  vomited  the  dog  he  had  swallowed,  sending 
him  to  round  up  deer.  Then  he  vomited  his  snowshoes  and  bow  and 
arrows,  and  put  the  snowshoes  on,  chased  the  deer  into  a  gulch,  and 
shot  them  all.  He  cut  up  one,  took  some  of  the  meat  home,  and, 
when  he  found  his  wives  out  washing  themselves,  he  persuaded  them 
to  eat  some.  They  thought  they  would  die;  but  after  waiting  a  long 
time,  and  finding  no  bad  effects  from  the  meat,  they  were  glad. 

The  lad  said,  **  I  will  change  the  food  of  your  people  to-morrow." 
He  brought  some  deer-meat  to  the  house  the  next  day,  but  the  people 
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were  afraid  to  eat  it.  On  the  fourth  morning  he  went  to  the  gulch, 
roasted  the  whole  carcass  of  a  deer,  and  brought  it  to  the  house  and 
dropped  it  down  the  hole.  The  people  were  afraid  of  such  a  mysterious 
object.  He  told  them,  "  You  must  eat  this  meat,  and  I  will  eat  with 
you.  It  is  good ,  and  will  not  harm  you.  I  shall  transform  any  one  who 
does  not  eat  of  it."  The  people  at  last  ate  of  the  meat,  and,  finding 
that  they  did  not  die,  they  declared  it  to  be  good  food.  Three  of 
them  would  not  eat  of  the  meat. 

Then  he  sent  his  wives  and  all  the  people  to  bring  in  the  deer  from 
the  gulch.  When  they  had  left,  he  took  all  their  clothes,  blankets, 
skins,  and  meat  of  frogs  outside  the  house,  and  burned  them.  When 
the  people  returned,  he  said,  "  You  are  already  in  my  power,  and  I 
can  do  with  you  as  I  like.  Having  eaten  of  venison,  you  are  now  like 
my  own  people."  He  told  them  to  strip  naked,  and  burned  all  their 
frog  clothes.  Then  he  showed  them  how  to  tan  the  skins  of  the  deer 
they  had  brought  home,  and  make  themselves  deer-skin  clothes. 

When  they  were  all  clothed,  he  told  them  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bench  where  the  skeletons  were,  and  watch  what  he  would  do  with 
them.  He  said,  "  You  killed  these  people:  now  I  will  make  them 
alive.**  He  jumped  over  the  skeletons,  one  after  another,  and  imme- 
diately each  one  became  alive.  They  stood  up,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  walk  around  and  mix  with  the  Frog  people.  Then  he  transformed 
into  "  water-mysteries  '*  the  three  Frog-Eaters  who  would  not  eat 
venison,  and  threw  them  into  a  creek  near  by,  saying,  '*  You  shall 
remain  there  as  '  water-mysteries,*  and  shall  howl  like  dogs.  If  a 
person  happens  to  see  you,  you  may  do  them  harm,  if  their  time  has 
come  to  die.**^  Then  he  conducted  all  the  Frog-Eaters  up  to  SetL, 
where  they  lived  thenceforth,  and  the  two  peoples  intermarried. 

After  they  had  amalgamated,  some  of  the  people  moved,  and  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River:  therefore  the  Bridge  River  and  SetL 
or  Lillooet  people  are  the  same.  Many  of  them  claim  descent  from 
the  Frog-Eaters  and  their  ancestor  who  changed  the  Frog-Eaters. 
The  other  Lillooet  nickname  them  "  Frog  people,**  or  "  Frog-Mouths," 
because  of  their  origin  and  ancestry.  They  used  to  impersonate  their 
ancestor  at  feasts  and  potlatches,  and  wore  masks  resembling  frogs. 

48.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  SKImQAI'n  PEOPLE* 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Sklmqai'n  were  two  families  who 
lived  some  distance  apart.  The  head  of  one  family  was  a  man  called 
Xana'ukst,  who  had  many  wives  and  a  large  number  of  sons.    He  was 

1  The  sight  may  cause  them  to  die. 

«  Called  Sktmqai'nBmux,  from  Sktmqai'n  ("head"  or  "top"),  the  name  of  the  lower 
end  of  Seaton  Lake,  so  named  because  the  river  emerges  from  the  lake  here:  consequently 
it  is  the  head  or  top  of  the  river.  They  belong  to  the  division  called  L£xal6'zamuz.  Com- 
pare part  of  this  story  with  p.  338. 
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very  wealthy,  and  lived  exactly  at  the  spot  called  Sklmqai'n.  The 
other  family  lived  at  the  place  known  as  SLakal,  and  their  head  was 
a  man  called  Twisted  {Lupst),  who  had  a  twisted  jaw.  These  two 
families  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  were  kin  to  one  another. 

On  the  far  side  of  a  lake  called  Stdq,  situated  a  considerable  distance 
away,  lived  a  different  people,*  who  were  related  to  one  another. 
They  occupied  two  underground  houses.  The  chief  of  one  was  by 
name  Zeniixha';  and  his  elder  brother,  whose  name  was  Nkaliixha',* 
was  chief  of  the  other.  These  people  were  endowed  with  magic,  and 
Nkaliixha'  was  a  wicked  man  and  a  cannibal.  His  brother  Zenuxha' 
had  two  daughters,  who  were  good-looking  young  women;  and  Xana'- 
ukst's  sons  had,  one  by  one,  gone  to  woo  them:  but  each  in  turn  had 
made  the  mistake  of  going  to  NkalUxha^'s  house,  and  had  been  eaten 
by  him  and  his  household.  Thus  all  of  Xana'ukst's  sons  had  perished, 
except  one,  who  grew  very  restless  because  his  brothers  did  not  return, 
and  asked  his  father  what  had  become  of  them.  His  father  told  him 
they  had  been  eaten  by  a  cannibal.' 

Xana'ukst  gave  his  son  the  back-fat  of  four  deer,  and  sent  him  up 
Cayuse  Creek  to  train.  There  he  trained  himself  for  four  years,  and 
never  combed  his  hair  in  that  time,  so  that  it  had  become  filled  with 
needles  from  the  fir-branches  with  which  he  washed  himself,  and  stuck 
out  like  a  ball  around  his  head.  When  he  had  finished  training,  he 
found  himself  to  be  full  of  knowledge  and  magic.  He  was  the  discov- 
erer of  arrow-stone,  and  from  it  made  the  first  arrow-heads  and  knives, 
which  he  used  in  hunting.  He  also  made  the  first  bow  and  arrow 
and  quiver,  and  the  first  pair  of  snowshoes.  When  he  had  made  all 
these  things,  he  hunted  and  killed  deer  for  food. 

One  day  he  swallowed  a  dog,  quiver,  bow,  arrows,  knife,  and  snow- 
shoes,  and  then  went  down  to  the  lake,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lived 
the  people  who  had  killed  his  brothers.  He  shouted  for  a  canoe  all 
day  long,  but  the  people  took  no  notice  of  him.  About  evening  he 
grew  tired,  and,  leaning  back  on  the  bank,  yawned.  All  at  once  the 
people  seemed  to  hear  him,  and  sent  off  two  men  in  a  canoe  to  fetch 
him  across.  They  stopped  the  canoe  about  ten  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  asked  him  to  jump  in.  He  said  it  was  too  far :  so  they  brought  the 
canoe  a  little  closer,  and  he  jumped  in.  When  they  were  going  across, 
they  asked  him  which  chief  he  intended  to  visit,*  and  he  said,  "  ZenQx- 
ha'."  They  said,  "  You  must  be  making  a  mistake.  Every  one  who 
comes  here  visits  Nkaltixha'."     But  he  said,  "  I  visit  Zeniixha'." 

When  Nkaliixha'  saw  the  canoe  approaching,  he  thought  the  man 

>  Some  say  they  were  cranes,  or  similar  to  them. 

*  Also  called  KalUxha', 

>  Kalttxha'  used  to  throw  them  alive  into  his  kettle,  and  boil  them. 

*  Some  say  they  first  told  him  two  chiefs  (giving  their  names)  lived  across  the  lake* 
and  said,  "  It  is  our  duty  to  take  you  to  either  one  you  wish.*' 
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would  certainly  come  to  him,  as  the  others  had  done:  so  he  made  his 
little  kettle  boil  (it  was  a  hole  in  the  earth,  lined  in  the  inside  with  flat 
stones),  and  he  cried,  **  N!m,  nlm,  ntm,  I  will  soon  have  some  dainty 
meat  to  eat!"  He  was  disappointed,  however,  for  the  canoe  men 
had  to  conduct  the  man  to  Zeniixha^s  house,  as  he  had  requested. 

Entering  the  house,  he  said  to  Zentixha',  **  You  are  a  great  chief, 
and  I  take  refuge  with  you.  I  come  for  your  daughters."  Zeniixha' 
said,  **  Kneel  down  before  me."  Then  he  struck  him  on  the  back  of 
the  head  four  times,  each  time  with  a  different  fir-branch,  and  the  lice 
fell  out  of  his  head.  Then  he  said,  "  Go  and  wash  yourself  in  my 
water,"  pointing  to  a  little  creek  near  by.  When  he  returned,  Zeniixha' 
gave  him  his  two  daughters  to  be  his  wives.  His  father-in-law  said, 
"  It  is  well  that  you  came  to  me.  If  you  had  gone  to  my  brother, 
you  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  your  brothers." 

The  young  man  did  not  leave  the  house  for  a  couple  of  days. 
He  staid  with  his  wives,  who  were  making  moccasins  for  him.  The 
other  young  men  in  the  house  said,  "  Zen(bdia"s  son-in-law  should 
hunt.  He  has  given  his  daughters  to  a  useless,  lazy  fellow.  He  should 
have  given  them  to  us,  who  are  hunters  and  industrious  men."  On 
the  next  morning  the  young  man  went  hunting  with  his  brothers-in-law 
and  all  the  men.  They  travelled  fast,  and  left  him  behind  with  one 
of  his  brothers-in-law,  who  said,  "  You  hunt  in  that  direction,  and  I 
will  hunt  in  this  direction."  After  they  had  parted,  the  young  man 
vomited  his  snowshoes,^  and  put  them  on.  He  also  vomited  his  dog 
and  his  weapons.  The  dog  ran  all  the  deer  into  a  gulch,  where  his 
master  came  up  and  shot  them.  He  cut  up  one,  and  took  the  web-fat 
from  around  the  paunch,  and  put  it  inside  his  quiver. 

It  was  dark  when  he  got  home;  and  all  the  other  men  had  preceded 
him,  being  unable  to  find  any  deer.  They  laughed  when  they  saw  him 
come  in  without  any  meat.  When  his  wives  had  pulled  off  his  shoes, 
he  said  to  them,  "  Give  my  quiver  to  my  father-in-law  to  dry." 
Zentixha'  was  astonished  to  find  the  fat  inside,  and  the  others  at  once 
ceased  laughing.  He  cooked  the  fat,  and  invited  Nkaltixha'  to  come 
and  eat.  The  latter  made  great  haste,  thinking  his  brother  had 
cooked  his  son-in-law.  He  said,  **  Ntm,  ntm,  nlm!  "  as  he  came  down 
the  ladder.  Zentixha'  said,  "If  you  kill  any  more  people,  I  will  kill 
you."  So  Nkaliixha',  after  eating  part  of  the  fat,  went  home  dis- 
appointed. Now  the  young  man  said,  **  I  have  killed  many  deer. 
To-morrow  you  will  bring  them  in."  It  took  all  the  people  four  days 
to  carry  all  the  meat  home. 

When  the  man  had  lived  four  years  *  with  these  people,  he  decided 
to  go  home.    He  had  now  a  child  by  each  wife,  and  the  children  were 

1  These  people  had  never  seen  snowshoes. 
*  Some  say  three  years. 
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asking  to  see  their  grandmother.  He  said  to  his  wives,  *'  Your  people 
are  very  bad.  You  must  not  be  sorry  if  I  transform  them.  Then  we 
will  go  home  to  my  people.  There  is  no  hurry,  however,  for  my  father 
does  not  expect  me  yet.     I  told  him  I  would  be  away  eight  years."* 

One  day  he  took  Nkaliixha',  transformed  him  into  a  crane  *  and 
threw  him  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  water  at  once  turned  black. 
Then  he  threw  Nkaliixha"s  wife  behind  her  husband,  transforming 
her  into  a  mountain  of  a  black  color.'  Seizing  Zeniixha',  he  changed 
him  into  a  s'a'tuen,^  and,  throwing  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
the  water  there  assumed  a  white  color.  Then  he  threw  Zenuxha"s 
wife  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  white  mountain.  Thus  the  lake 
became  "  mysterious;"  and  half  of  its  waters  is  black,  and  the  othfer 
half  white. 

Now  he  took  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  transformed  them  into  lizards^ 
and  threw  them  around  the  lake-shore.*  Then  he  jumped  over  the 
bones  of  his  brothers,  and  they  became  alive  and  walked  home.  He 
followed  them,  with  his  wives  and  children.  On  the  way,  his  wives 
dug  roots*  in  great  abundance,  which  he  caused  to  assume  the  size 
and  weight  of  two  small  bundles.  He  hunted  deer,  killed  forty,  and 
gave  them  the  size  and  weight  of  an  ordinary  pack  of  meat,  which  he 
carried  himself. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  caused  the  roots  and  deer  to  return  to 
their  original  proportions,  and  they  filled  many  scaffolds.  Then  he 
gave  a  great  feast  and  a  potlatch,  —  the  first  one  on  record.  He  spread 
fir-branches  all  around  the  outside  of  the  house  for  his  guests  to  walk 
on,  and  invited  all  the  people  from  the  Lower  Lillooet  River  north- 
east to  the  Fountain,  and  they  all  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Most  of  the  Sklmqa'in  people  are  descended  from  the  man  and  his 
two  wives.  They  were  the  first  women  that  used  bone  whistles,^  on 
which  they  used  to  imitate  the  cries  of  the  crane,  heron,  swan,  and 
other  birds.  The  people  who  claimed  descent  from  them  used  to 
imitate  cranes  in  their  dances,  used  whistles,  and  wore  masks  like  the 
heads  of  cranes.  The  Sktmqa'in  people  are  nicknamed  *'  cranes  "  or 
"  sWtuen  "  by  the  other  Lillooet. 

>  Some  say  seven  years. 

*  The  kind  of  crane  called  by  the  Thompson  "skolaxa'n" 

*  Changed  to  black  color,  because  bad.    Black  seems  to  be  sjrmbolic  of  evil. 

*  A  bird  so  named  by  the  Thompson  Indians.  I  did  not  learn  the  Lillooet  name. 
The  narrator  told  the  story  in  the  Thompson  language.    It  is  a  variety  of  crane  or  heron. 

*  Lizards  are  very  plentiful  near  this  lake  and  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Near  by,  on 
the  hiUaideSt  lilies  of  two  kinds  grow  in  great  abundance;  and  the  women,  when  about  to 
dig  their  roots,  address  a  prayer  as  follows:  **0  Zenilxha'l  know  thou  that  we  come 
to  dig  roots.    May  no  lizards  harm  us,  or  follow  us  when  we  go  home  I" 

*  The  varieties  of  roots  called  itUu'en  and  ska'meU  by  the  Thompson  Indians. 

*  The  same  kind  that  pubescent  girls  and  boys  use.  They  are  also  sometimes  used  as 
drinking-tubes. 

VOL.  XXV. — ^NO.  98. — 24 
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49.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN   PEOPLE* 

The  first  person  known  to  have  lived  near  Fountain  (X'a'xalEp*) 
was  a  man  called  Coyote,  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  house  at  a 
place  called  Laxfi'xoa,  below  the  present  Fountain  rancheria.  He 
was  going  to  cut  open  the  belly  of  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  when 
the  four  transformers  —  Black-Bear  brothers  —  came  along,  and, 
hearing  him  weeping,  entered  the  house  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 
He  said,  "  You  see  your  mother  Ijring  there!  Well,  I  am  about  to  cut 
her  open  and  take  out  her  child."  He  was  sharpening  a  stone  arrow- 
head knife  for  the  purpose.  "  She  will  die;  but  I  will  rear  the  child, 
who  will,  in  turn,  become  my  wife.  I  have  been  doing  this  for  genera- 
tions." The  brothers  answered,  **  You  are  certainly  to  be  pitied;  but 
we  can  help  you.  Give  us  some  bird-cherry  bark."  They  took  the 
bird-cherry  bark,  which  they  moistened,  and,  inserting  it  in  the  woman, 
they  pulled  the  child,  the  head  of  which  came  out.  The  bark  string 
broke,  and  they  asked  for  some  deer-thong,  which  they  fastened  to  the 
child,  and  pulled  it  out  altogether.  Then  they  said,  "  Your  wife  will 
henceforth  give  birth  to  children,  and  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need 
of  cutting  her  belly  open."  Coyote  was  very  glad.  They  further  said, 
"  You  will  have  very  many  children  by  your  wife,  and  your  descendants 
will  become  numerous  in  this  country." 

Coyote  had  a  numerous  family,  half  of  whom  married  Shuswap  from 
up  the  Fraser,  and  the  other  half  married  Lillooet  from  across  the 
Fraser.  Their  descendants  settled  in  and  occupied  the  country  to  a 
point  up  the  river  beyond  Kala'ut,  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  Pavilion 
Creek,  and  as  far  down  as  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bridge  River.  There 
one  of  them,  by  name  Keaxu's,  made  an  underground  house;  and  his 
descendants  increased,  and  occupied  several  houses  at  that  place. 
They  always  intermarried  with  both  the  Lillooet  and  Shuswap,  and 
from  the  first  have  been  a  mixed  people,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  neither  Lillooet  nor  Shuswap,  but  part  of  both,  and  speak 
both  languages.  Their  ancestor.  Coyote,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Shuswap,  or  at  least  he  spoke  that  language.  They  are  nicknamed 
**  Coyote  people  "  by  the  other  Lillooet,  and  used  to  impersonate  their 
ancestors  at  dances.  They  wore  coyote  masks  at  potlatches  and  when 
they  danced.  Some  of  the  Lillooet  who  intermarried  with  them  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  frog  masks  of  the  SetL  people  at  their  dances. 

1  The  Fountain  people  are  called  X'a'xaispamux  or  Laxd'xoamuz  (from  X'a'xaisp, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  their  present  village  is  situated;  and  from  Lax6'zoa,  the 
name  of  their  original  abode,  which  is  only  half  a  mile  away).  The  latter  is  the  more 
ancient  name.  They  are  sometimes  called  SLatLemuz,  as  belonging  to  that  division;  but 
some  people  look  on  them  as  different,  and  simply  call  them  Lax6'zoamuz  (see  footnote 
I  to  p.  291;  also  p.  295). 

>  The  name  of  the  present  Fountain  village. 
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50.    komakstI'mut  * 

A  woman  called  Komaksti'mut  lived  in  the  west,  in  a  high  mountain 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  overlooking  a  lake,  in  a  cave  of  two  rooms. 
Stretching  from  her  house  to  the  lake  was  a  smooth,  steep  slide  where 
she  amused  herself  by  sliding  down  into  the  water.  She  had  no  hair 
on  head  and  body.  She  needed  no  food,  for  she  lived  by  her  magical 
powers.  She  waylaid  hunters,  upon  whom  she  cast  a  spell.  At  once 
they  lost  all  will  power,  and  became  entirely  subject  to  her  control. 
Thus  she  had  captured  many  men,  and  taken  them  to  her  house. 
There  she  stripped  them  naked,  and  cohabited  with  them.  They 
lost  all  desire  to  leave  her;  and  when  she  was  absent,  they  sat  in  the 
house,  waiting  for  her.  As  she  kept  no  food,  they  could  not  eat,  and, 
owing  to  her  influence,  they  were  never  hungry.  Thus  they  remained 
until  they  gradually  wasted  away  and  died.  Then  she  put  them  in 
the  inner  cave,  beside  the  skeletons  of  her  previous  victims. 

Now  there  came  into  this  region  two  sisters  gifted  with  magic, 
who  were  accompanying  their  husbands  on  a  hunting-trip.  The 
husband  of  the  elder  one  was  the  Horned-Owl;  and  her  son  was  the 
Deer.  The  younger  one  had  for  husband  the  Golden-Eagle;  and  her 
daughter  was  the  Frog.  Both  sisters  had  luxuriant  heads  of  hair, 
upon  which  they  bestowed  much  care,  combing  it,  and  washing  it  with 
medicine.  The  hair  of  the  elder  one  reached  to  her  heels,  and  that  of 
the  younger  one  trailed  on  the  ground. 

One  day  the  two  men,  while  hunting,  came  near  to  where  Ko- 
maksti'mut  was,  and  fell  under  her  spell.  Eagle  became  completely 
spellbound,  and  Owl  lost  his  mind.  He  escaped  from  her,  and  wan- 
dered about,  hooting  as  he  passed  the  women's  camp,  which  he  would 
not  approach. 

When  the  women  learned  that  Komaksti'mut  had  taken  Eagle, 
they  said,  "We  must  rescue  our  husband."  They  gave  Owl's  son 
toys  to  play  with  during  their  absence;  but  he  cried  and  they  had  to 
return.  Then  they  gave  him  different  kinds  of  toys;  but  again  he 
cried.  At  last,  the  fourth  time,  they  gave  him  a  bow  and  arrows  and 
a  fawn  to  play  with.  He  was  delighted  with  these,  and  amused 
himself  by  shooting  at  thp  fawn.  The  women  fastened  up  the  door 
of  the  lodge  and  departed,  carrying  the  girl  on  their  backs.  The  boy 
never  cried.  When  he  was  tired  he  slept,  and  when  he  woke  up  he 
played  again.'  When  Komakstl'mut  had  captured  Eagle,  she  took 
him  to  her  home.  As  they  travelled  along,  she  plucked  out  all  his 
feathers.  The  sisters  followed  their  track,  picked  up  the  feathers  as  they 
went  along,  and  put  them  in  a  sack.    At  last  they  came  to  the  lake, 

1  Compare  Teit,  Mythology,  p.  asz.  Said  to  be  so  named  because  she  had  no  hair  on 
her  head.    Some  say  she  was  the  otter. 

s  See  Tdt,  Tr^Uians,  p.  64;  Tdt,  The  Skuswap,  p.  675* 
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and  saw  on  its  calm  waters  the  line  of  feathers  stretching  right  across. 
Now  they  took  bones,  flesh,  and  intestines  out  of  the  girl  that  they 
were  carrying,  and  transformed  her  skin  into  a  canoe,  which  moved 
through  the  water  like  a  frog.  They  picked  up  all  the  down  and 
feathers  as  they  crossed.  When  Komaksti'mut  saw  them,  she  said, 
'*0h!  at  last  my  rivals  have  come.  What  fine  hair  they  have!" 
When  they  reached  the  house,  she  said  to  them,  "  I  should  like  to  have 
hair  like  yours."  They  answered,  "We  can  easily  make  hair  like 
ours  grow  on  you,  if  you  wish."  Now  she  proposed  that  they  should 
go  and  play  on  the  slide.  She  wanted  them  to  go  first,  but  they  refused. 
Then  she  jumped  on  the  slide,  and  rolled  down  to  the  lake,  but  did 
not  sink  in  the  water.  While  she  was  gone,  one  of  the  women  filled 
her  mouth  with  red  paint,  and  the  other  with  white  paint,  from  their 
paint-pouches.  When  Komaksti'mut  returned,  she  said,  "Now  it  is 
your  turn."  The  elder  one  then  stepped  on  the  slide,  and  rolled 
down  into  the  water,  which  became  tinged  with  red  from  the  paint  she 
spat  out.  Then  the  younger  one  stepped  on  the  slide,  and  rolled  into 
the  water.  Soon  the  lake  turned  white;  and  Komaksti'mut  thought 
the  girls  had  dashed  out  their  blood  and  brains.^  She  went  home 
laughing.  Barely  had  she  reached  there,  when  the  sisters  appeared 
quite  unharmed. 

They  said,  "Now  we  will  make  hair  grow  on  you."  They  told 
her  to  bring  pitch  and  flat  stones,  and  to  make  a  fire.  The  sisters 
heated  the  stones,  and  let  Komaksti'mut  sit  down.  One  of  them  held 
her  from  behind,  while  the  other  one,  standing  behind  her,  put  a 
lai^e  lump  of  pitch  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She  then  placed  a  hot 
stone  on  the  pitch;  and,  when  the  melting  pitch  ran  down  over  her, 
Komaksti'mut  began  to  squirm.  In  order  to  keep  her  quiet,  they 
passed  some  of  their  own  hair  in  front  of  her  ears,  so  that  she  could 
see  it,  saying,  "Look!  your  hair  is  over  your  ears  already."  Then 
they  put  on  another  stone,  hotter  than  the  first,  and  she  began  to 
struggle;  but  they  made  her  believe  that  her  hair  reached  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  sat  still  again.  The  fourth  stone  burned  a  hole 
through  the  top  of  her  head  and  killed  her. 

Then  they  threw  her  body  into  the  lake,  and  said,  "Henceforth 
you  will  be  the  'water  mystery*  of  this  lake.  You  will  seek  and  kill 
no  more  men.  Only  when  a  hunter  sees  you  here  in  the  lake,  then  you 
may  kill  him."  Even  in  our  days,  hunters  occasionally  see  Ko- 
maksti'mut  in  this  lake,  and,  if  their  time  has  come,  they  die  after 
seeing  her. 

The  women  found  Eagle,  who  was  already  very  thin.  They  put 
all  his  feathers  on  him.  Then  they  revived  all  Komaksti'mut's 
victims,  who  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

>  See  Teit,  TradiiioHs,  p.  39;  Tdt,  Tk4  Skuswap,  p.  666. 
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The  sisters  and  Eagle  crossed  the  lake  in  the  frog  canoe.  They 
put  the  flesh,  bones,  and  intestines  back  into  their  child.  She  assumed 
her  original  shape,  and  they  carried  her  along.  When  they  arrived 
at  home,  they  found  their  son  playing  with  the  fawn.  Now  both 
sisters  were  Eagle's  wives,  for  Owl  was  still  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tains. Later  a  transformer  changed  him  into  the  homed  owl,  saying, 
"Henceforth  you  will  be  an  owl,  and  hoot  and  cry.  Hunters  will 
imitate  your  cry  when  they  hunt,  so  that  each  may  know  where  the 
other  is."  The  E^le  and  the  sisters  returned  home,  and  later  on, 
they  and  their  children  were  also  transformed.^ 
Spbncbs  Bridge.  B.C. 

>  The  narrator  belonged  to  Seaton  Lake,  but  he  said  the  story  was  known  to  the  LiUooet 
of  Pemberton  and  of  Fraaer  River.    He  had  forgotten  the  end  of  the  story. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Death  of  Andrew  Lang.  —  Andrew  Lang  died  on  the  20th  of  July, 
191 2,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  wizard  of  St.  Andrews  is  no  more.  His 
was  a  life  of  restless  activity  in  more  than  one  field.  He  was  a  student  but 
not  a  scientist,  a  scholar  but  not  a  book-worm.  Whether  he  delved  into  history, 
literature,  mythology,  social  origins,  his  scholarship  was  always  of  a  high  order, 
and  his  work  never  lacked  that  quality  of  sparkling  lightness,  that  ^«,  which 
was  altogether  his  own.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  bear  better  witness  to  his  ever 
youthful  pen  than  the  fact  that  four  books  bearing  his  name  have  appeared 
since  his  death,  not  to  speak  of  a  score  of  articles  in  various  periodicals. 

Of  Lang's  many  achievements  his  services  to  the  science  of  man  rank  among 
the  highest.  While  still  a  young  man  he  wrote  the  article  on  mythology  for 
the  ninth  edition  of  "The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  It  was  a  formidable 
attack  upon  the  mythological  theories  of  Max  M  Oiler,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  Lang  developed  what  was  destined  to  become  the  anthro- 
pological method  of  dealing  with  myths,  as  opposed  to  Mailer's  narrowly 
philological  method.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  science  of  mythology, 
to  which  Lang  himself  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  fully  vindicated  Lang's 
position  in  that  first  fight  of  his  fighting  career.  Regarding  myths  as  free 
products  of  the  imagination,  Lang  to  the  end  stalwartly  resisted  all  attempts 
to  ascribe  historical  significance  to  mythological  records.  His  "Custom  and 
Myth  "  appeared  in  1884,  followed  in  1887  by  his  "  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion, " 
—  the  forerunner  of  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough,"  Famell's  "Cults  of  the  Greek 
States,"  Hartland's  "The  Legend  of  Perseus." 

Later  he  took  up  the  fight  against  Tylor's  animism.  While  having  the 
highest  regard  for  Tylor's  achievement  (cf,  Lang's  splendid  tribute  to  Tylor 
in  the  "Anthropological  Essays,"  1907),  Lang  found  that  his  facts  did  not  fit 
into  the  animistic  frame  set  for  them  by  the  father  of  anthropology;  and  he 
insisted  on  a  hearing.  He  drew  attention  to  certain  phenomena  of  twilight 
psychology,  —  hallucinations,  illusions,  crystal-gazing,  etc.,  —  the  r61e  of  which 
in  shaping  primitive  forms  of  religious  belief  had,  he  thought,  been  vastly  under- 
estimated. He  gave  expression  to  his  ideas  in  "Cock  Lane  and  Common 
Sense"  (1894),  and  in  part  in  "The  Making  of  Religion"  (1898).  The  latter 
work,  however,  was  inspired  by  another  heresy,  —  the  discovery  of  a  primitive 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  A  heated  discussion  with  Hartland  (1898-^) 
ensued.  Lang's  advocacy  of  the  High-God  theory  was  altogether  free  from 
prejudice,  and  he  looked  askance  at  Father  P.  Schmidt's  voluminous  appreci- 
ation of  himself. 

Classical  scholars  are  divided  in  their  estimates  of  Lang's  Homeric  studies,  — 
"Homer  and  the  Epic"  (1894),  "Homer  and  his  Age"  (1906),  "The  World  of 
Homer"  (1910);  but,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  conclusions,  Lang  once 
more  set  an  example  of  a  broad-minded  ethnological  analysis  of  the  data. 

Lang's  most  signal  contributions  to  anthropology  fall  in  the  domain  of  primi- 
tive sociology  and  totemism.  In  his  "Social  Origins"  (1903)  he  propounded 
the  jealous-sire  theory  of  the  origin  of  exogamy;  while  the  totemic  name  theory 
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of  the  origin  of  totemism  received  its  definitive  form  in  "The  Secret  of  the 
Totem"  (1905).  With  unflagging  interest,  Lang  followed  the  rapidly  accumu- 
lating facts  and  theories  on  primitive  society  and  totemism,  ever  watchful  of 
the  blunders  of  his  encyclopaedic  rival,  J.  G.  Frazer.  In  1910  Frazer  pub* 
lished  his  "Totemism  and  Exogamy,"  in  which  the  name  of  Andrew  Lang  is 
barely  mentioned.  Aroused  at  last,  Lang  took  terrible,  albeit  soft-gloved, 
revenge  in  his  article  on  totemism  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  "The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." 

In  his  posthumous  "Last  Words  on  Totemism,  Marriage,  and  Religion" 
(Folk-Lore,  September,  191 2)  Lang  writes,  "For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
written  and  rewritten,  again  and  again,  a  work  on  totemism  and  exogamy."  All 
those  who  love  primitive  society,  all  those  who  care  to  hear  once  more  the  voice 
of  Andrew  Lang,  will  join  in  hoping  for  the  appearance  of  this  his  last  attempt 
to  unravel  the  secret  of  the  totem. 

A.  A.   GOLDENWEISER. 
CoLUBfBiA  UNivsRsrrr, 
Nbw  York. 

The  Nineteenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  1914.  —  In 
the  fall  of  191 1  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  past  congresses  of  the  Americanists 
met  in  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  preliminary 
steps  toward  extending  an  invitation  to  the  Congress,  at  its  London  meeting, 
to  hold  its  nineteenth  session  in  1914  at  Washington.  A  temporary  organizing 
conunittee  was  selected,  consisting  of  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  chairman; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge;  and  Dr.  A.  Hrdli^ka,  secretary.  This  committee  entered  into 
communication  with  the  principal  local  institutions  and  organizations  which 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Americanists;  and  by  May  i,  1912,  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  Congress  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  the  George  Washington,  George- 
town, and  Catholic  Universities,  and  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America.  A  list  of  names  of  persons  to  form  the  permanent 
organizing  committee  was  agreed  upon;  and  Dr.  HrdliSka  was  instructed  to 
present  the  joint  invitation,  with  the  list  just  mentioned,  to  the  council  of  the 
London  meeting  of  the  Americanists,  which  was  done,  and  both  were  accepted 
without  objection.  In  addition  an  official  invitation  from  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment was  accepted  for  a  second  session,  to  be  held  at  La  Paz,  following  that  in 
Washington. 

On  October  11,  191 2,  the  permanent  committee  for  the  Washington  session 
met  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  for  organization.  Its  membership 
is  as  follows:  — 

Messrs.  Franklin  Adams,  Frank  Baker,  Charles  H.  Butler,  Mitchell  Carroll, 
Charles  W.  Currier,  A.  J.  Donlon,  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Gilbert 
H.  Grosvenor,  F.  W.  Hodge,  H.  L.  Hodgkins,  William  H.  Holmes,  Walter 
Hough,  Ales  HrdliSka,  Gillard  Hunt,  J.  F.  Jameson,  George  M.  Kober,  D.  S. 
Lamb,  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  James  Mooney,  J.  Dudley  Morgan,  Clarence  F. 
Norment,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  H.  J.  Shandelle,  George  R.  Stetson,  Charles  H. 
Stockton,  J.  R.  Swanton,  Harry  Van  Dyke,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  M.  1. 
WeUer. 
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The  elections  of  officers  resulted,  in  the  main,  as  follows:  — 

For  Patron  of  the  Congress,  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Organizing  Committee^  W.  H.  Holmes,  Head  Curator  Department  of 
Anthropology,  United  States  National  Museum. 

Secretary,  A.  HrdliSka,  Curator  Division  Physical  Anthropology,  United 
States  National  Museum. 

Auxiliary  Secretaries,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Currier,  F.  Neumann. 

Treasurer,  C.  F.  Norment,  President  The  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Head  of  General  (Honorary)  Committee,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Committee  on  Finance,  Dr.  George  M.  Kober;  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  and  Entertainment,  Professor  Mitchell  Carroll,  General 
Secretary  Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  and  Committee  on  Printing  and 
Publication,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  Ethnologist  in  Charge  of  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

The  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be  held,  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  new  building  of  the  National  Museum. 
The  exact  date  for  the  meeting  will  be  decided  upon  later,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress;  but  the  month 
will  in  all  probability  be  September.  Active  preparations  for  the  session,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  by  the  Americanists,  will  be 
begun  without  delay. 

A.  HrdliCka,  Secretary. 

Notes  on  Mexican  Folk-Lore.  —  On  p.  251  of  this  volume  I  pointed 
out  that  the  story  of  the  "Journey  of  the  Soul"  as  told  in  Pochutia,  Oaxaca 
(see  pp.  215-219),  has  a  parallel  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  I  concluded 
from  this  that  it  is  presumably  of  Spanish  origin.  I  have  since  found  a 
Portuguese  parallel  in  the  collection  of  Portuguese  popular  tales  gathered 
by  Z.  Consiglieri  Pedroso,  and  published  in  the  *'  Revue  Hispanique,"  vol. 
xiv  (1906),  pp.  148  et  seq.,  under  the  titie  "O  Rio  de  Sangue."  The  tale 
is  a  little  fuller;  but  the  same  classes  of  obstacles  occur,  —  a  river  of  water, 
of  milk,  of  blood,  two  striking  rocks,  two  lions,  wood-choppers  and  firemen, 
and  fat  and  lean  doves.  The  explanations  are  analogous  to  those  given  in 
the  Pochutia  version,  only  water,  milk,  and  blood  are  referred  to  the  Virgin 
and  Christ.  —  The  story  of  the  "  Rabbit  and  the  Serpent"  (see  pp.  209,  210, 
of  this  Journal)  is  told  in  the  same  Portuguese  collection,  under  the  titie 
"A  raposa"  (pp.  116  et  seq.);  and  a  version  of  "John  the  Bear"  occurs 
under  the  title  "Joao  Pelludo"  (pp.  166  et  seq.),  the  title  of  which  agrees 
with  the  Tehuantepec  form  and  that  of  the  Assiniboine  (see  this  volume, 

p.  255). 

Franz  Boas. 
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Miss  Louise  Kennedy,  Concord,  Mass. 
Mrs.  David  Kimball.  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  W.  LeBrun.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Little.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  Jared  Lockwood.  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Longley,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  Concord,  Mass. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Lybyer,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Martin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Albert  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Bee  Mayes.  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Frances  Mead,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dr.  S.  N.  Merrick,  Boston.  Mass. 
Miss  Sophie  Moen,  Boston.  Mass. 
Miss  M.  A.  Molineaux.  Brookline.  Mass. 
Mr^.  Jane  Newell  Moore.  Wayland.  Mass. 
Mrs.  James  N.  North.  Brookline,  Mass. 
Dr.  Horace  Packard.  Boston.  Mass. 
Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Perry.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Plummer.  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Dr.  C.  Augusta  Pope,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Emily  F.  Pope,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Preston,  Brookline.  Mass. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Raymond,  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Helen  Leah  Reed,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
E.  W.  Remick,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  B.  L.  Robinson.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Scott.  Boston.  Mass. 
Miss  Selmes.  Concord.  Mass. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Sheldon.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Shreve.  Boston.  Mass. 
A.  T.  Sinclair,  Allston,  Mass. 
Fitx-Henry  Smith.  Jr..  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


J.  B.  Stetson,  Ashbourne.  Pa. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Tello.  Berlin.  Germany. 
A.  R.  Tisdale.  Boston.  Mass. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Toy.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Tozzer.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Underbill.  Grotion.  Mass. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Verhoef,  Longwood.  Mass. 
Mrs.  C.  N.  W.  Ward.  Boston.  Mass. 
Miss  S.  L.  Warren.  Boston.  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin,  WhiUnsviUe,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Ashton  Willard.  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Wolcott,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Woods,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Cambridge  Branch 
President,  Prof.  W.  F.  Harris, 
Secretary,  Mrs.  EmUe  Williams. 
Treasurer,  Prof.  M.  L.  Femald. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Atherton,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  Irving  Babbitt,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

C.  F.  Batcbelder,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  G.  H.  Chase,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Miss  Mary  Coes,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  R.  B.  Dixon.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
E.  B.  Drew.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Cambridge*  Mass. 
Prof.  W..S.  Ferguson.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  M.  L.  Femald,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
W.  H.  Graves.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Harris.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Allen  Jackson.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Kennelly,  Cambridge,  Mats. 
Francis  Kershaw,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Miss   Margaret   A.   Leavitt.   Cambridge. 
Mass. 

D.  B.  McMillan.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
G.  N.  McMillan.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  Charles  Palache,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Charles  Peabody,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  R.  B.  Perry,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  R.  Post.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rand.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Miss  Fanny  Russell.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  W.  &  Scudder.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Thorp.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Tozzer.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Miss  Bertha  Vaug^ian,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  E.  R.  O.  von  Mach.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Prof.  J.  A.  WalU.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
HoUis  Webster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.     Walter    Wesselhoeft.    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Miss  Margaret  White,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Emile  Williams. 
Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Miss  Sarah  Yerxa,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Illinois  Branch 

President,  Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown. 
Viu-President,  Prof.  George  T.  Flom. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones. 
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Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  Evanston.  111. 
Prof.  AlphoDse  de  Salvio.  Evaoston.  lU. 
Prof.  George  T.  Flom,  Urbana,  IlL 
Prof.  Edward  Fulton.  Urbana,  lU. 
Prof.  JuUus  Goebd.  Urbana.  lU. 
Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones.  Urbana.  111. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Manly.  Chicago.  111. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Pease.  Urbana.  lU. 
Prof.  Albert  H.  Tolman.  Chicago.  lU. 

Missouri  Branch* 

President,  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen. 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  Miss 

Mary    A.    Wadsworth.    Prof.   John   L. 

Lowes,  Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton. 
Secretary,  Prof.  Henry  M.  Belden. 
Treasurer,  Miss  Idress  Head. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Ames.  Columbia,  Mo. 
Prof.  Henry  M.  Belden.  Columbia.  Mo. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Brown.  Columbia.  Mo. 
Eh-.  W.  L.  Campbell.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Miss  Louise  N.  Fitch.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton.  KirksviUe,  Mo. 
Miss  Idress  Head.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Jones.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Hon.  Gardner  Lathrop,  Chicago.  111. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Lowes,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Owen.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Miss  V.  E.  Stevenson.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  W.  Surggett.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Antoinette  Taylor.  Webster  Groves. 

Mo. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Wadsworth.  Columbia,  Mo. 

New  York  Branch 

President,  Prof.  Joseph  Jacobs. 
Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie. 
Secretary,  Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser. 
Treasurer,  Stansbury  Hagar. 

Prof.  Franx  Boas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  Bressler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Burgess.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
R.  W.  de  Forest.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Deming.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Livingston  Farrand.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Fletcher,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.  Frachtenberg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Gerig.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Ginsberg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.  Goldstein.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  Bird  GrinneU,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Louise  Haessler,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Stansbury  Hagar.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Joseph  Jacobs.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Laura  Oppenheim,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Max  Radin,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Paul  Radin.  City  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Marshal]  H.  SaviHe,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gefda  Sebbelov.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Alanson  Skinner.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  Sommerich.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Texas  Branch 

President,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Law. 
Vice-Presidents,  C.  Lombardi,  Miss  Adina 

De  Zavala,  Miss  Laura  Burleson. 
Secretary,  Prof.  John  A.  Lomax. 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  P.  Stockwell. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Belo,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Miss  E.  R.   Breckenridge,  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 
Miss  Laura  Burleson. 
Prof.  Lilia  M.  Casis,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Christian,  Houston,  Tex. 
Miss  Adina  de  Zavala,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Dibrell,  Seguin.  Tex. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Fischer.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Garrett.  Brenham,  Tex. 
W.  A.  Halford,  Garland,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Laura  B.  Hart,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Jones,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Miss  A.  F.  Keiper.  Dallas.  Tex. 
J.  A.  Kirkley.  Greenville.  Tex. 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Law.  Austin.  Tex. 
Prof.  R.  N.  LeaveU.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
T.  G.  Lemmon.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Tex. 
C.  Lombardi,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Mrs.  Lipscomb  Norvell.  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Painter.  PUot  Point.  Tex. 
F.  C.  Patten,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Payne,  Austin.  Tex. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Pearce.  Austin.  Tex. 
Mrs.  P.  V.  Pennypacker.  Austin.  Tex. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Price,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 
Dr.  Sylvester  Primer.  Austin.  Tex. 
Miss  Daisy  M.  Reedy.  Tyler,  Tex. 
E.  R.  Rotan,  Waco,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Shettles,  Houston.  Tex. 
J.  H.  Sullivan,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Alonzo  Wasson,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Prof.  James  B.  Wharey,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mbmbers  at  Large 

Edward  D.  Adams,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  K.  Amersbach.  Freiburg,  Germany. 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Baker,  SeatUe,  Wash. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  Miheaukee,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Macomb,  lU. 
Wm.  Beer,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Charles  J.  Billson;  Leicester,  England. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Bishop,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Phila  Bliven,  Grant's  Pass,  Ore. 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Bourke,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Bradley,  So.  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
W.  M.  Brigham,  Lecompte,  La. 
Miss  Josephine  Brower,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Philip  Greely  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 
S.  A.  R.  Brown,  Denver,  Col. 
Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Brown,  Calais.  Me. 
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Sam  M.  Byrd.  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Charlton.  Heath,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Clark.  Jr..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Connelley.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Miss  K.  T.  Cory,  Polacca.  Ariz. 

Stewart  Culin.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Remand  G.  Curtin.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Miss  Natalie  Curtis.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Dimock.  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Dr.  George  A.  D^sey.  Chicago.  111. 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Henry  Eames,  Omaha,  Neb. 

L.  H.  Elwell,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Fehlandt.  Michigan,  No.  Dak. 

Prof.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Fiske.  Davenport.  la. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Fogel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Alcfe  Fortier,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Emelim  C.  Gardner,  Ypeilanti.  Mich. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

A.  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gcrster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  W.  Gisriel,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  George  B.  Gordon.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hague,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Harding,  Chicago.  IlL 

Miss  Ida  T.  Harmeyer.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  Hart,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Havre,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Heard.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

E.  W.  Heusinger,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Frederick  W.  Hodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  A.  B.  HoUenback,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Hohnes.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Hoover.  London,  England. 

Dr.  Walter  Hough,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  F.  Huckel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mock  Joya.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Junghanns,  Bayamon.  Porto  Rico. 

Mrs.  John  Ketcham.  Chenoa,  111. 

L.  S.  Kirtland.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  E.  Krdibiel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Walter  Learned,  New  London,  Conn. 

Edward  Lindsey,  Warren,  Pa. 

Prof.  L.  Loria,  Florence,  Italy. 

C.  A.  Loveland,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Benjamin  Smith  Lyman.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pntf .  Kenneth  McKenzie.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

W.  H.  MechUng.  Mexico.  Mexico. 

Miss  Julia  Miller.  Davenport.  la. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Monro,  Berkeley,  CaL 

Dr.  Lewis  F.  Mott,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

W.  Nelson,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Miss  Grace  Nicholson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Rev.  James  B.  Nies,  Brooklsm.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  G.  R.  Noyes,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.    Zelia    NuttaU,    Coyoacan,    D.    F.. 

Mexico. 
Monsignor  D.  J.  O'Connell,  Ridmiond,  Va. 
Miss  Orr.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Harold  Peirce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  George  H.  Pepper,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  K.  Putnam,  Davenport,  la. 
Miss  E.  D.  Putnam,  Davenport,  la. 
Dave  Rapoport.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ernst  Riess,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Geza  R6heim.  Budapest.  Hungary. 
N.  L.  Russell.  Shanghai.  China. 
Dr.  E.  Sapir,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh,  Iowa  City.  la. 
J.  B.  Shea.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Smitli.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

E.  Reuel  Smith.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lauren  P.  Smith,  Warren,  O. 
Leon  H.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Otto  C.  Sommerich,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Speck.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Simon  G.  Stein,  Muscatine,  la. 

Mrs.  B.  Wilder  Stone,  San  Frandsco,  Cal. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Swanton.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Benjamin  Thaw.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Trask.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
H.  H.  Van,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lee  J.  Vance.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Warburg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  NeweU  Wardle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Waugh,  Toronto.  Can. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  Hutton  Webster,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Prof.  Raymond  Weeks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  F.  Will,  Bismarck,  No.  Dak. 
Prof.  C.  B.  Wilson.  Iowa  City,  la. 
Prof.  H.  R.  WUson,  Athens,  O. 
W.  J.  Wintemberg,  Toronto,  Can. 
Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Henry  Wood,  Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Woolsey,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Wozencraft,  Austin,  Tex. 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  SOCIETIES,  SUB- 
SCRIBERS TO  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1912 

Adelbert  College.  Cleveland,  O. 

American  Geographical  Society.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Amherst  College.  Amherst.  Mass. 

Athensum  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mass. 

Canadian  Institute.  Toronto,  Can. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Alles^eny,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Atlanta,  Gcu 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Carnegie  Library.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago  Teachers'  College,  Chicago.  111. 

City  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.  N.  H. 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  Media,  Pa. 

Drake  University  Library,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Education  Department,  Toronto.  Can. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Fairbanks  Library,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Forbes  Library.  Northampton.  Mass. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Free  Public  Library.  Evanston,  111. 

Free  Public  Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Free  Public  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Free  Public  Library,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Free  Public  Library,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Free  Public  Library,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

Free  Public  Library,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gecdogical  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Grand  Serial  Library,  Weimar,  Germany. 

Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon,  Midi. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

High  School,  GloversviUe,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Houston  Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library,  Houston,  Tex. 

Ho3rt  Library,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Indiana  SUte  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  John  Crerar  Library.  Chicago,  111. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Legislative  Reform  Bureau,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  University.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Library,  Normal  School,  Toronto,  Can. 

Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Librarian  Supreme  CouncO,  A.  A.  S.  Rite  33.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marietta  College  Library,  Marietta,  O. 

Mechanics'  Library,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mesa  Union  High  School,  Mesa,  Cal. 

Newberry  Library.  Chicago.  lU. 

Newton  Free  Library,  Newton,  Mass. 
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Normal  School  Library.  Chicago.  111. 
Northwestern  University.  Evanston.  IlL 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PhiUppines  Library.  Manila,  P.  I. 
PraU  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Public  Library.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
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of  the  Ten'a,  66,  70;  of  the  Lillooet, 
337*  344.  358.  359.  367. 

Fetishes,  no. 

Finsch.  O..  dted.  37* 

Fire,  possession  of.  30a ;  price  of,  303. 

Fish,  manner  of  catching  and  eating, 
taught,  a96. 

Fish-trap,  first  use  of.  354. 

Flores.  Eliodoro,  dted,  a27. 

Folk-music,  Lydian  mode  in.  283. 

Folk-Poetry.  See  Barry,  PhiUips;  Belden, 
H.  M,;  Boas,  Franz  (pp.  a3i-a35);  Hague, 
Eleanor;  Mackenzie,  W,  Roy;  Peabody, 
Charles;  Perrow,  E,  C;  Wedgwood,  Har- 
riet L. 

Folk-Song.  Aspects  of,  a74-a83.  See 
Barry,  PhiUips, 

Fortier,  Alc^,  dted,  a5o,  a5i. 

Fox,  novds  of,  dted,  138. 

Frost,  Hden  Kdth,  Two  Abnaki  Legends, 
188-190: 

Creation  Myth,  188-189;  Origin  of  Vege- 
tation, 189-190. 

Fulton,  R.  1„  cited,  a78. 

Funerals,  customs  of  Southern  mountain 
folk  regarding.  140. 

Future  existence,  beliefs  of  primitive  races 
regarding,  66. 

Galton.  Francis,  dted,  a9. 

Gambler,  Lillooet  story  of,  338-339. 

Games: 
Dance.  a69.  a7i,  a 73;  head-rolling,  6a. 
63;  kissing.  a7i.  a7a;  lehal,  319.  338, 
339;  racing.  ai4.  ai5;  racing  with  wooden 
ball.  100;  shooting  arrows,  350;  stick- 
game,  60;  wrestling-matches,  106. 

Gardner,  Fletcher,  dted,  a5i. 

Georgia.  Negro  Tales  from.  ia5-i36.  See 
Backus  and  Leitner, 

Gerber,  A.,  dted,  as3. 

Ghost.     See  Supernatural, 

God,  Mexican  folk-tale  of,  ai5-ai7,  aao; 
of  Bulu  mythology,  in. 

Goddard,  Pliny  Earle,  dted.  a49. 

Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  Death  of  Andrew 
Lang,  372-373. 

Goldenwdser,  A.  A.,  34,  37. 

Gomes,  dted,  39. 

Graebner,  F.,  "  Methode  der  Ethnolo- 
gic," 31,  40;  on  exogamy.  34;  on  the 
skin  drum.  37;  position  of.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  convergent  evolution.  a4-3i. 

Graebner.  Dr..  dted.  a4-a6,  40.  41. 

Graebner  and  the  two-phratry  S3rstem,  35. 
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Graves,   animal.    117,    118,    137;   of   the 

Ten'a.  66. 
Grossman.  F.  E..  cited.  95. 
Guardian  spirits.  7a.  73. 
Gummere,  Professor,  cited,  19. 

Haberlandt,  dted.  36.  27. 

Hague.  Eleanor.  Brazilian  Songs.  1 79-181: 
Nasd  para  ti  amar,  179;  Meu  an  jo  es- 
cuta,  179-180;  Tormentoe  da  vida.  180- 
i8z;  Oh,  fonte  queest&s  chorandol  i8z. 

Hague.  Eleanor,  Mexican  Folk-Songs.  361- 
367: 

Source  and  description  of  songs.  261 ;  Pre- 
giintale,  261-363;  Un  Adioe,  262;  Jarabe 
Mixteca,  263;  Las  Tristas  Horas,  263- 
264;  La  India.  264-265;  Tecolote,  265; 
El  Clavel.  265-266;  Las  Mafianitas.  266; 
Por  ti  Respira.  266-267;  La  Mulata.  267. 

Hahn.  J.  G.  von.  dted,  255. 

Hamilton,  Miss  G.  M..  dted.  174.  176. 

Harris.  Jod  Chandler,  dted.  250.  259. 

Hartt.  Charles  F..  cited,  247. 

Heaven.  Ainu.  85.  86. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  R.  F..  dted,  4. 

Hill-Tout.  Charles,  dted.    288,    290-292, 

294.  296.  298-302,  304-307.  310.  313, 
314.  316. 332. 327,  33a.  336.  338, 340.  350. 

Hogan.  D..  dted.  174* 

House,  Ainu.  85;  log  cabin  of  Southern 

mountaineers.  137-138;  Papago.  loi. 
Hudson.  Henry,  dted,  282. 
Hunt,  George,  dted,  291,  298.  301,  302, 

3i9»  322. 

Inanimate  objects  in  folk-lore  and  msrth: 
Adobe,  56;  altar.  193.  216,  217,  226; 
anus,  312.  325;  apron,  359;  arrows.  44, 
74.  no,  259,  326,  345,  350;  arrow-head. 
348.  365.  368;  arrow-stick,  353;  arrow- 
wood,  297,  352;  ashes,  46.  197.  198; 
awl,  301;  axe.  79.  in.  255;  back-bones. 
353;  back-fat,  305,  352.  362,  365;  back- 
side. 205.  206,  236-238,  312;  bag,  200- 
202.  247,  250;  baking-plate,  230;  ball, 
51,  100;  banjo.  125.  143;  barrel,  284; 
basket,  62,  294,  304,  306,  308,  309,  31  z, 
330.  345;  beak,  79,  357;  bear-meat.  81, 
82;  bear-sldn,  343.  349;  beaver-spears, 
362;  beaver-tails.  343;  bed.  57.  131; 
bell.  243.  255.  258,  260;  belly,  294,  358, 
368;  bdt.  123, 198, 358;  bill,  335;  bladder, 
78.  334;  blanket.  13.  14,  59.  160.  163, 
297.  33a.  343.  355.  363;  blanket  (magic), 
320,  3az;  blood-stains.  336;  board.  48, 
320;  boat,  76,  77.  79.  80;  body,  318,  323, 
340;  bones,  57,  59,  112.  127,  128,  13a, 

295.  305.  307.  344.  345.  348.  362.  367. 
370;  boots,  196.  Z97;  bottle  of  wine, 
224;  bow,  74,  351;  bow  (musical).  259; 
bow  and  arrow,  43.  62,  63,  308,  323,  328, 
343,  361,  36s,  369;  box.  256.  301.  337. 
340;  brains.  327.  370;  branch-wife,  309, 
310,  357;  breastplate,  319;  breech-dout, 

296.  362;  brush,  197.  198;  bullet,  8,  9, 
44;  bundle,  345.  367;  buttocks,  312,  325; 
cakes,  222;  candle,  226;  canoe,  70,  256, 


a93-295.  317.  318.  338.  339.  342.  352. 
365,  370;  canoe  (double-headed).  321; 
chains.  12;  chair.  57;  charcoal.  340; 
dieese.  64,  65,  20a,  203,  206,  238.  260; 
chicken-bone.  192;  chips.  317;  chisd, 
349;  church.  224;  clam-shell.  299,  300; 
daws.  242.  32a;  dothing.  69.  Z92,  193, 
245.  362;  coffin.  231;  comb.  197.  198; 
copper,  338.  343.  344;  corpse.  194; 
crack.  247.  349;  cradle.  206.  302.  329; 
crowbar.  245;  cudgd.  196.  Z97;  cutia^ 
109.  ziz;  dam.  299.  304.  321;  deer-meat, 
349.  361.  363;  deer-skin.  307.  343.  360, 
364;  deer-thong.  368;  deer-track,  329; 
den.  360.  36 z;  dentalia,  358-360;  dish, 
82,  303.  304;  dog-skins,  316;  doll-baby, 
200-202;  down.  344.  37o;  drum.  zi4, 
drum  (war),  93;  eagle-feather.  45.  32 z; 
ears.  204-206.  244,  245;  egg.  47.  i34t 
33  z,  307;  excrement,  82.  297.  304,  308, 
317.  352;  excretion,  226;  eyes.  194.  Z95, 
226.  305.  307.  315.  337;  face,  298.  299, 
3Z5;  face-paint.  30Z;  facial  paintings.  6z; 
fat.  314.  348.  360;  feather.  74.  104.  344. 
370;  fetkxrk.  359;  fiddle.  Z34,  Z35.  Z43; 
finger.  244.  246.  35Z;  finger-nail,  334; 
fire-wood.  zz3,  345.  357;  fish-bones,  354; 
fish-egg.  70;  fish-line,  343;  fish-net.  355; 
fish-spear,  345;  fish-trap.  354.  355; 
fist,  243;  flannd  (red).  Z34:  flesh,  258. 
345.  348,  362;  food.  78.  85.  109.  114. 
303.  363.  369;  foot.  200,  205.  219.  336. 
30Z.  353,  36a;  footprint,  396.  3Z6;  fore- 
head, 193.  193;  fore-leg.  334;  fringe,  397, 
355;  frog-skins.  363;  garters.  356; 
gesture.  346;  glass  (mirror).  Z76;  goat- 
hau-.  308,  341.  343;  goat-skin,  397.  34i; 
gold.  84.  338;  goose-feather.  336;  grease, 
307.  314.  316,  340;  grinding-stone.  56; 
guinea.  223;  guitar,  30Z,  307.  338;  gun, 
45.  66;  hau-.  80,  zzz.  Z35.  Z95.  359.  394« 
317.  319.  343.  347.  361.  365.  370;  halter, 
344;  hand.  360.  304.  335.  347.  393,  393, 
307,  hand-mark.  340;  hat,  Z96,  Z97.  3x6; 
head  (animal),  Z15,  355.  3o6;  head 
(human),  173,  193.  I94-  ^36.  336.  337* 
347.  365.  368;  head  (rolling),  48.  63.  63; 
head  (of  island).  77;  hind-leg,  3^4;  hole, 
48.  64.  137.  355,  356.  358.  399.  303,  309. 
333.  366;  horns,  359;  house,  350,  358; 
hut,  3Z5,  333,  343-344,  353;  intestines, 
363,  370;  iron  armor,  83;  iron  cases,  83; 
iron  dish,  85;  iron  pan,  83;  iron  ring  and 
chain.  85;  iron  stool,  74;  ivory.  Z09,  Z13, 
Z18;  kettle.  395.  35r,  366;  kick,  305.  306; 
kilt,  359;  knife,  zz,  Z76,  z83.  330,  351, 
353,  394.  31a.  313.  335.  338;  knife-edge, 
356;  knot-hole.  357;  ladder.  308,  310; 
leather.  55;  leg.  393.  394,  3S8;  leg-bone, 
49;  leggings,  358.  362;  letter,  3Z5,  3z6; 
lips,  31a,  313;  liver.  324;  log.  333.  34o; 
loin-doth.  xz3,  Z34;  "mango  de  burro," 
Z93;  marrow,  46,  324;  marrow-grease. 
Z33.  Z33;  mat.  316.  318.  333.  359; 
meat.  64.  123,  Z3Z.  334.  357;  medidne, 
330,  336,  369;  medidne-arrows.  46; 
medicine-mat,    303;    membrum    virile. 
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334;  moccasin,  358,  366;  money,  64,  315- 
317,  343-346;  mortar,  56;  mouth,  300, 
205,  395.  396.  306.  349,  370;  mud.  44* 
53t  57*  363,  363;  nails.  336;  napkin,  315; 
navel,  3^8.  335;  neck.  335,  395;  necklace, 
359;  net.  305,  336,  334;  noose,  334.  335; 
nose,  354.  306;  organs  (woman's),  393. 
393;  oven,  330,  306;  paddle.  303;  paint, 
48.  393t  349*  359;  paunch.  366;  paw.  361; 
peg,  308;  pUlow,  354;  pln,  I33*  193*  I94; 
pine-needles.  197;  pistol.  154;  pit,  116. 
119;  pitch,  338.  370;  pitch-smoke,  359; 
poison,  93;  pole,  3 16,  343,  356,  305;  pot 
of  boiling  water,  83,  305,  336;  pot  of 
coin,  343;  pot  of  tepache,  334;  privates, 
3"*  336,  359;  prow.  331;  quiver.   74. 

345.  365.  366;  race,  393;  rafter,  309.  336; 
railroad,  19,  186;  rattle,  344;  rectum. 
333;  riches.  113.  131 ;  ring.  183.  345.  356; 
roast.  3 16,  317;  robe,  398,  344,  353; 
robe  (magic),  355;  rock.  139.  337,  343, 

346.  350.  357.  313,  351;  rocks  (striking), 
316,  317;  rockets,  307,  337.  338.  360; 
rod.  57*  254;  rope.  77*  I95*  244*  255* 
308;  saliva,  313;  salt,  54;  scissors.  330; 
scratcher,  359;  shavings,  317;  sheep- 
skin, 193.  193;  shin-bone,  336;  shoe,  55, 
193*  362.  363.  366;  shoulder,  333;  signal- 
fire*  359;  sill^*  ^3*  silver,  84. 134;  skeleton, 
243*  346.  364*  369;  skin,  334.  338.  358, 
370;  skull,  343.  331;  sled,  67;  sledge.  78; 
slide,  370;  slow-match,  353;  smoke,  301, 
319.  363.  363;  snare.  353;  snow-shoes. 
66.  69,  393.  358.  365;  soap.  193;  sole, 
333;  soot,  359;  spear,  357,  395,  337.  363; 
spit  (metal),  300-303;  spittle,  353; 
splinter,  334;  spoon,  351;  spur,  385; 
steeple.  343;  stem.  331;  stick.  60,  63. 
68.  78.  104.  319.  353.  353,  394.  303* 
335,  340;  stomach,  303;  stone,  53,  30i, 
306,  309.  353,  393-295.  306,  315.  335, 
370;  stone  (blue).  60;  stone  (white),  193; 
strap,  334;  string,  334;  swing,  48; 
switch,  385;  sword.  73,  74,  85;  sword-hilt. 
84;  tail.  195.  336.  357;  teeth.  343.  313. 
334;  thimble,  197;  thong.  348;  thorn. 
59*  301;  throat.  301.  303.  336.  398; 
toad-skin,  363;  toe-nails,  334;  toes.  355; 
tongs.  395;  tongue.  338.  358;  tools.  317; 
trail.  .351;  trap,  X33,  133,  354;  tripe. 
313;  trotters.  313.  336;  trunk,  316; 
trunk  of  tree,  348;  tub,  336;  tump-line. 
309;  twine.  394.  353;  twins.  43;  ulcer. 
317;  urine.  330,  353;  venison.  336.  349* 
359*  364;  waist.  333*  33^:  wall,  319.  330, 
252.  353.  337,  363;  wand,  193.  193; 
watering-place.  331;  weapons.  338.  346; 
wedge.  347.  349;  well.  344,  345;  whip, 
339;  whiskey,  154;  whistle.  367;  wolf- 
skin. 349;  wood.  43.  80.  198,  301.  347. 

"Inau"  of  the  Ainu.  73-77. 
Indiana,  4.  148.  171. 
Indians,differing  shades  among,  317. 
International  School  of  American  Archie- 

ology  and  Ethnology  in  Mexico,  191, 199, 

304. 


Irish  ballads,  cited,  13. 

Jealous  husband,  335*  336.  339,  340. 
Jones.  Charles  C,  cited.  350.  351. 
Jones.  H.  S.  V..  dted.  4. 

Kentucky,  3.  4.  10,  11,  30,  137,  138,  146, 
153.  171,  188. 

Kerns  family  of  New  Jersey.  177. 

Kittredge,  G.  L..  cited.  3.  "• 

Kittredge.  G.  L.    See  Belden,  H.  M, 

Kroeber.  A.  L.,  dted,  36,  43,  358.  305,  316. 

Kroeber,  Henriette  Rothschild.  Traditions 
of  the  Papago  Indians.  95-105: 
Outlines  of  the  Creation  Myth.  95-99; 
The  Undedded  Race.  99-103;  Story  of 
the  Wind  and  Rain,  103-105. 

Krug.  Adolph  N..  Bulu  Tales  from  Kam- 
erun,  West  Africa.  106-134: 
"As  you  contest  in  wrestling,  remember 
the  River  Yom."  106;  The  Tortoise  and 
the  Elephant.  106-107;  A  Youth  and  his 
Father-in-Law,  108;  The  Son  of  a  Man 
and  the  Son  of  a  Ghost.  108-109;  The 
Two  Hunchbacks,  109-111;  How  Zambe 
created  Man.  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the 
Gorilla,  iiz-113;  The  Little  Squirrd 
and  the  Viper,  113;  The  Dog  and  the 
Chimpanzee.  113;  The  Two  Brothers. 
113;  The  Story  of  the  Fool.  113-114; 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Monkey.  114;  The 
Tortoise  and  the  Leopard,  11 5-1 16; 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Leopard  quarrd 
about  their  Villages,  116-118;  Three 
Men  who  quarrelled  about  an  Elephant, 
118;  The  Young  Snake  and  the  Young 
Frog,  118-IZ9;  The  Tortoise  and  the 
Leopard  and  the  Python,  11 9-1 30; 
The  Dog  and  the  Pangolin.  i3o;  The 
Man  who  died  and  Idt  Children,  I30- 
131 ;  The  Boy  and  the  Girl,  131-133; 
The  Dunce  who  found  out  Deception, 
133-133;  The  Story  of  the  Hungry 
Elephant,  133;  The  Son-in-Law  and  his 
Father-in-Law.  133-134;  The  Tortoise 
who  waited  for  Toadstools.  134. 

Lang.  Andrew.  Death  of,  372-373. 

Langille.  Edward.  186. 

Langille,  Isaac.  186. 

Langille.  Mrs.  Levi.  x83. 

Law.  customs  regarding,  among  Southern 

mountain-folk.  141. 
Laws,  Lucy  R..  171. 
Lehmann-Nitsche,  Robert,  353. 
Leitner.  E.  H.    See  Backus,  E.  M. 
Lenz,  Rudolf,  dted.  347.  348. 
Light.    See  Supemaiural. 
Lillooet    Indians    of    British    Columbia, 

Traditions  of  the.  387-370.     See  Boas, 

Pram,  and  Teit,  James, 
"Little-Hairy-Body."  343.  355. 
Lomaz,  John  A.,  dted.  3-5,  16.  169. 
Lowie,   Robert  H..   On  the  Prindple  of 

Convergence  in  Ethnology.  34-43: 

Graebner's  position,  34-36;  logical  stand- 
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ing  of  the  rival  theories,  26-29;  defini- 
tion of  "convergence."  30-32;  premature 
classification,  32-38;  the  possibility  of 
genuine  convergence,  38-41 ;  conclusion. 
41-42. 

Lowie.  Robert  H..  dted.  254.  255.  258.  346. 

Lumholtz.  Carl.  dted.  248.  249. 


Mackenzie.  W.  Roy,  Ballads  from  Nova 

Scotia.  182-187: 

Little  Matha  Grove.  182-183.  186;  The 

Greenwood  Siding.  183-184. 186;  Donald 

Munro.  184-185.  187;  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  185-187. 
Mackenzie,  W.  Roy.  dted.  2,  19. 
Magic.  51.  93.  109.  no.  192-198.  215-217, 

224-226.  236.   244,   245,  256.  292-295, 

300.  303.  317.  319.  325.  329.  334.  344- 

347.  349.  353.  355.  361.  362,  365.  367- 
Magic  number,  four,  332,  334,  338,  339; 

seven.  197.  242;  three.  196-198.  244.  298. 
Maine,  158.  164,  188,  189. 
Marden,  C.  C,  dted,  247,  248. 
Marin,  F.  R.,  dted,  227. 
Marriage,  regulation  against,  34;  statistics 

regarding.  35. 
Marriage  customs  of  the  Ainu,  83-85;  of 

theBulu.  114;  of  the  Papago.  99. 100. 103; 

of  Southern  mountain-folk.  140. 141. 
Mason.  J.  Alden.  Four  Mexican-Spanish 

Fairy-Tales    from    Azquelt^n,    Jalisco, 

191-198: 

Spanish  influence  on  Indian  peoples  of 

Mexico.    191;    Frog-Woman.    191-192; 

Cinder-Mary.     192-194;    Bird    of    the 

Sweet  Song.  194-196;  Story  of  the  Sun 

and  the  Moon,  196-198. 
Mason.  O.  T..  dted,  40. 
Massachusetts,  2.  13.  158.  162.  166,  167. 
Matthews,  dted,  305.  307. 
Maxfield.  Burton  L..  dted.  253. 
Means.  C.  E..  dted.  2. 
Mechling.  William  H..  Stories  from  Tux- 

tepec.  Oaxaca.  199-203: 

Description  of  Tuxtepec,  199;  obsidian 

rejects.  15)9;  pottery,  200;  Coyote  Story, 

200-203;  Lion,  203. 
"Medidne."  44.  45.  93.  140. 
Medidne-men.  46,  93,  102. 
Melanesia.  39.  41.  42. 
Mermen.    See  Supernatural, 
Mexican  Folk-Lore.  Notes  on,  204-260. 374* 

See  Boas,  FranM. 
Mexican  Folk-Songs,  261-267.     See  Hague, 

EUanor. 
Mexican-Spanish  Fairy-Tales  from  Azquel- 

t&n.  Jalisco,    191-198.  See    Mason,   J. 

Alden, 
Mexico.  "Jesse  James'*  in.  150. 
Mexico.  Stories  from  Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca, 

199-203.    See  Mechling,  William  H. 
Midewiwin  drum  of  the  Ojibwa,  37. 
Miles.  E.  B..  dted.  2. 
Miller.  Professor,  dted.  4. 
Millington.  W.  H.,  dted.  253. 


Missouri.   8-10.    13,   14.    19-21,   146-148* 

166.  167.  188. 
Missouri  Folk-Lore  Sodety,   publications 

of,  3- 

Missouri  River.  93.  156. 

Mississippi.  14S,  149.  151-155* 

Modem  Language  Association.  3.  4. 

Moffett,  Adeline,  dted.  138. 

Moon,  Frog's  sisters  on  face  of,  299. 

Mooney,  James,  dted.  249. 

Mormonism,  156,  157,  159. 

Mourning  customs  of  Ten'a,  66. 

MOller,  Max,  372. 

Murderer,  first,  357. 

Murphy,  Sandy,  184. 

Music  study  of,  in  the  ballad,  22. 

Musical  instruments  (drum).  36;  incident 
relating  to  breaking  of,  i53- 

Musical  notation: 
Bachelor's  Complaint,  281;  Barbara 
Allen,  282;  Brazilian  Songs,  1 79-1 81; 
Come  back  to  Erin,  280;  Cowboy's 
Lament,  277;  Dawning  of  the  Day.  282- 
283;  Four  Hands  round  in  the  Euchre 
Ring,  273;  House-Carpenter,  274;  Jesse 
James,  145-146;  Juniper-Tree,  272; 
Mexican  Folk-Songs,  261-267;  Miller 
Boy,  269;  Minister's  Lamentatfon,  276; 
Ocean  Burial.  278,  280;  Old  Dan  Tucker. 
272;  Old  Joe  Clark,  152;  Remember  the 
Poor,  282;  Silver  Dagger.  282;  Skip  to 
my  Lou.  270;  TaterhiU.  154;  "The 
Wiite  Captive,"  169;  Up  and  Down  the 
Centre  We  Go.  271;  We're  Marching 
down  to  Old  Quebec,  271. 

Mystery.    See  Supemaiural, 

Mythology,  devdopment  of  science  of,  373- 

Names,  acquisition  of,  among  the  Hidatsa, 
93;  given  to  places  in  British  Columbia, 
303;  taking  new,  in  Bulu  story,  xo6, 107. 

Natural  objects,  phenomena,  etc.,  in  folk- 
lore and  myth: 

Air.  51,  93,  95,  330;  arrow-stone,  348, 
357.  365;  baby,  52.  58.  I73.  I75.  183. 
186,  302  (see  infant);  bark,  208,  294, 
306,  368;  beach,  293,  323;  bean-fidd, 
200,  201;  berries,  317,  318.  322;  berry- 
juice.  318;  birch-bark,  319,  330;  blood. 
11,43. 60,  77. 170, 176.  3".  327. 347-349. 
370;  bog,  295;  breeze,  293;  brook,  11, 
222.  250;  butcher.  253;  calm.  293;  cane- 
sugar.  224;  cave,  loi.  104.  122.  242.  252. 
357,  360,  369;  cedar-bark,  295-297, 
316,  339;  cedar-branch,  293;  cedar-wood, 
297;  chasm.  257;  Chinook  wind,  310.  311; 
day.  306.  313;  cliff.  257.  334;  douds.  43, 
74.  77.  84.  86.  219.  229.  246.  247,  252; 
cold,  219,  311;  cottonwood-root,  303; 
cowboy.  16;  creek,  299,  303,  309,  329, 
366;  darkness,  51,  95,  96;  dead,  251; 
death,  18.  135,  220,  253.  362;  desert, 
251;  dwarf,  257;  ear  of  com.  230;  earth, 
51*  95.  96.  98.  189;  Earth-Transposer. 
25s;  ebb-tide.  302;  fern-root.  339;  fir- 
branch.  328.  332.  360,  365.  366.  367;  fire. 
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46,  48,  54t  55,  68,  81,  8a.  112,  114,  143, 
201,  202,  220,  238,  252.  299,  300,  302, 
305.  306.  310.  316.  322;  flesh,  176.  370; 
flood,  52-54,  73,  98,  106,  342;  flower, 
229;  fog,  81,  198;  fool,  113,  114;  frog- 
eater,  362,  364;  frog-fat,  362;  frog-meat, 
362,  363;  froet,  219,  252;  gale,  320; 
glacier,  310,  311;  gravel,  306,  308; 
gulch,  363,  366;  gum.  305.  306,  315; 
hail.  93.  306,  31Z;  hawthorn-branch,  301; 
heat,  293,  351,  355;  heat-waves,  loi, 
102;  heaven,  19;  hemp-bark,  343; 
herbs,  330;  hill  (barren  and  grassy). 
216,  217;  hill,  251;  hive,  260;  honey, 
286;  ice,  69,  78,  79,  306,  311;  icicles,  80; 
infant,  226,  295,  329;  Iron-Head-Man, 
255;  island,  76-78.  335>  3^6;  lady,  192, 
193;  lake,  191  •  202,  203,  256,  293-296, 
306, 333-335. 358.  365. 369. 371 ;  laughter. 
103;  leaves,  207,  209,  242;  light,  74* 
96.  303;  lightning,  155;  lower  world, 
251;  maiden,  195-198,  244,  245;  man, 
12,  51  (see  old  man);  marmot-skin,  336, 
343;  moon,  10.  51,  73.  74.  96,  140.  I97. 
206,  238,  250.  299,  350,  353;  moss,  298; 
mountain,  49,  52,  56,  61,  loi,  230,  251, 
253.  293.  34a.  35a.  358-360,  367.  369; 
naked  woman,  85,  86;  ogre,  255;  old 
man,  215-217.  293.  3^5.  337.  35o;  old 
woman,   is)6,   197,  200.  201,  202,   205, 

226,  235.  236.  338.  343-345;  paramour. 
335;  pasture,  252;  pine-needles,  197; 
Pine-Tran^lanter.  255;  pitch.  315; 
pitch-wood,  306,  314.  341;  Plenty-of- 
Hair,  255;  pond,  57.  99.  ao6,  250;  prairie, 
278-280;  pregnant  woman,  294;  rain, 
93.   97.    102-105.    253.    299.    302,   307. 

311.  342;  rain  (bloody),  77;  rainbow,  77; 
rapid,  346;  river,  67,  192,  195.  207, 
303.  331.  332,  334.  347;  river  (colored), 
215-217,  252;  Rock-Mover,  255;  roots, 
315.  330,  322,  330,  335,  340;  salmon-oU, 
315;  salt.  197.  198;  sea,  7.  16,  75.  i95. 
196,  224,  225,  320,  340;  sea-fowl.  279; 
seashore,  78,  79;  sea-snake,  279;  seeds 
(black),  228;  shadow.  293;  shoal,  325; 
sky,  52.  78,  206,  227,  229,  260,  308; 
slave,  319-321;  sleet,  311;  smoke,  63, 
75,  III;  snow,  69,  163,  166,  167.  253. 
393.  304.  336,  346;  snowflake,  310; 
soul,  18,  251;  spatsan-bark.  296;  spawn, 
306;  spines  (of  fruit),  205.  206,  236,  246; 
spring.  198,  290,  361-363;  spring  (hot), 
304;  star,  51,  96,  192,  193,  229;  sun,  51, 
57.  93.  96,  97.  170.  196,  197.  219.  220, 

227.  252.  253,  297,  298.  350-355;  swamp, 
327,  362;  sweetheart.  332;  thunder, 
300.  31 1.  312;  thunder-stone.  349; 
Timber-Hauler.  255;  tree,  247,  259. 
260,  308,  325,  331.  339-341;  tree-top, 

312,  339;  vegetation.  189,  190;  water. 
44.  46-48,  93.  95-99.  104.  III.  220, 
238,  248,  252,  253,  260,  290,  295,  299, 
321.  323.  324.  346,  366.  367.  370  (see 
poi  of  boiling  water,  flood,  and  pond); 
wave,  196,  293;  wax,   196;  web,  348; 


web-fat,  366;  wet  wood,  310;  whirlpool, 
299;  wind,  43,  97.  102-105.  163.  166, 
176,  197,  219.  220,  251-253,  256,  257, 
320;  wing,  193.  321;  woman.  12  (see 
naked  woman,  old  woman,  pregnant 
woman);  wood-chopper.  247;  Wood- 
Twister,  255;  world,  20Z,  206,  227. 
248,  308,  311  (see  lower  world). 

Nauvoo  riots.  157. 

Neff.  Mary  L..  Pima  and  Papago  Legends, 

51-65: 

How  the  Earth  was  made.  51-52; 
Origin  Legend.  52-53;  The  Fox's  Jour- 
ney. 53-54;  Ya-che-wol,  54-55;  The  Fox 
and  the  Ducks,  55-56;  The  Eagle,  56; 
Casa  Blanca,  56-59;  The  Transformed 
Grandmother,  59-60;  An  Old  Woman 
and  her  Grandsons,  60-61 ;  The  Brothers, 
61-63;  The  First  White  Men  seen,  63- 
64;  The  Dog  who  befriended  a  Fox.  64- 

65. 

Negro  Tales  from  (Georgia,  125-136.    See 
Backus,  E,  M„  and  Leitner,  E.  H, 

Neoliths.  40.  41. 

Nery.  F.  J.  de  Santa  Anna,  dted,  247. 

Net  for  fishing,  use  of,  taught.  294. 

Newell,  W.  W.,  dted,  4.  I3.  253. 

New  England.  4,  16,  20,  139,  188,  259. 

New  Guinea.  37,  39,  41. 

Nicknames.  140,  298,  327,  334*  367.  368. 

North  Carolina,  3,  16.  19,  137. 

Northwestern  America,  eye-omament  of, 
39-41. 

Notes  and  Queries,  93-94.  188-190,  284- 
286,  372-374: 

Some  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  Tales.  93- 
94;  American  Ballads,  188;  Two  Abnaki 
Legends,  188-190;  How  the  Colored 
Folk  came  into  Existence.  284;  How  the 
Colored  Man  obtained  his  Well-Known 
Sobriquet  of  "  Coon."  284-285;  A  Negro's 
Explanation  of  the  Currents  of  Hot 
Air  One  sometimes  feels  when  passing 
along  a  Country  Road  at  Night.  285; 
How  Mistah  Yhar's  probved  dat  Mistah 
Fox  uz  'is  Riden  Hoss.  285-286;  Why 
February  Hasn't  Thirty  Days.  286; 
Death  of  Andrew  Lang.  372-373; 
Nineteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists.  1914.  373-374;  Notes  on 
Mexican  Folk-Lore,  374. 

Nova  Scotia.  2.  5,  13,  20,  158.  164.  188. 

Nova  Scotia,  Ballads  from,  182-187.    See 
Mackenzie,  W.  Roy. 

Oceania,  35,  37.  40.  41. 

O'Connallon,  dted,  282. 

Ohio,  4,  20,  156-159,  171,  174. 

Oklahoma,  13,  158.  188. 

Old-Country  Ballads,  Five,  171.    See  Bef- 

den,  H.  M. 
Oliver,  Thomas  Edward,  dted,  251. 

Paddles,  28,  41. 

Palmer,  Mrs.,  dted,  183,  185,  187. 

Panzer,  Friedrich,  dted,  257,  258. 
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Papago  Indians,  Traditions  of  the,  95-105. 
See  Kroeber,  HenrietU  Rothschild, 

Peabody,  Charles,  A  Texas  Version  of 
"The  White  Captive,"  169-170. 

Peabody.  Charles;  Twenty-Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society.  87-92. 

Pechuel-Loesche,  cited.  39. 

Pennsylvania,  a.  156,  158.  159.  162,  166. 

Perrow,  E.  C.,  Songs  and  Rhymes  from 
the  South,  137-1SSJ 

Description  of  mountain-folk  of  Southern 
Appalachian  region,  137-144;  source 
and  classification  of  songs,  144-145; 
(songs  of  outlaws)  Jesse  James.  145-149; 
Jack  Middleton.  149-150;  Old  Brady, 
151;  Dock  Bishop,  151;  Old  Joe  Clark, 
152;  Captain  Kelly,  152;  My  Rowdy 
Boy,  153;  The  Stage  Robber.  153;  The 
Dying  Cowboy.  153-154;  TaterhiU.  154; 
Railroad  Bill.  155;  Joe  Turner.  155. 

Peru  stone  club-heads,  39. 

Petitot,  E.,  dted.  334- 

Pettit.  Miss,  dted,  3.  10. 

Pilsudski.  Bronislas.  Ainu  Folk-Lore.  72-86: 
The  Owl  72-73;  The  Otter.  73;  The  Man 
in  the  Moon.  73-74;  Origin  of  Seal 
Island  ("Robin  Island"),  74-75;  The 
Sable-Hunter,  75-76;  Seal  Island.  76-78; 
Why  Foxes'  Eyes  slant,  and  why  the 
Hare  has  no  Tail,  78-79;  The  Crow  and 
the  Mussel,  79;  In  Quest  of  the  Sea-Lion, 
79-80;  The  Woman  and  the  Demon,  80- 
81;  Samayekuru  and  his  Sister,  81-83;  A 
Poem,  83-86. 

Pima  and  Papago  Legends,  51-65*  See 
Neff,  Mary  L, 

Pipe,  passing  around  of  Papago,  102. 

Pitfalls,  108,  109  (see  cave  and  hole). 

Plants,  etc..  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 
Adum-tree.  11 1;  ahturi-grass,  79;  akam- 
tree,  123;  alder.  290,  358;  ash-tree,  77* 
176;  aspen-poplar,  358;  Balsamorrhiza, 
353;  balsam-poplar,  306;  bean,  200; 
birch-tree.  77.  170;  bird-cherry.  368; 
blackberry.  138;  brier-bush,  250;  butter- 
nut-tree, 120;  cactus,  97  (fruit),  236; 
calabash,  229;  cedar-tree.  44,  45,  307; 
chilarro.  235;  chile.  204.  205,  236;  corn, 
Z98,  207-209;  corn-leaf,  238;  cotton, 
192;  cottonwood-tree,  53-55.  290.  358; 
cypress-tree,  194;  eel-grass.  187;  fir. 
red  (Picea),  73.  Siberian  silver  (Ahies 
Veitchi),  73;  flowers,  104,  189;  garlic, 
228;  gourd-seed.  120;  grass.  43.  79.  104, 
189,  250,  294.  295,  320  (see  ahturi-grass, 
etl-grass,  horsetail-grass,  reed-grass, 
swamp-grass);  grease-wood,  52;  gum- 
tree,  131;  heather,  174;  hemlock-tree, 
189;  horsetail-grass,  327;  huckle-berry, 
138;  Indian-corn.  138;  juniper-tree.  272; 
kokwela,  351;  leaf,  118;  lianas,  238; 
lily,  367;  maple-tree,  73;  melon,  229; 
mesquite-bean,  loi;  mushroom,  46; 
mvut-tree,  11 1;  oak-tree,  176,  183,  248; 
palm,  116, 123;  pineapple,  229;  pine-tree. 


189.  198;  pitahaya,  205,  206;  plantain. 
116,  122;  plum,  48;  pomegranate,  227; 
prickly-pear,  236,  246;  rattlesnake-weed, 
96;  reed,  201,  202,  207.  238.  260;  reed- 
grass.  202;  rose,  158,  280,  305;  sabino- 
tree,  195;  service-berry,  305,  353; 
Spanish  moss,  135.  136;  spa'tsan-bush, 
294;  spruce-tree,  69,  70;  swamp-grass, 
299;  toadstool,  124;  tobacco-plant.  60, 
61;  tree,  43.  49.  5i.  55.  62,  63,  66.  73. 
97,  104,  131,  170;  tunas,  246.  260; 
"uita"  tree.  77;  vine,  228;  vine-maple, 
359;  violet.  11;  watermelon,  126.  127; 
wheat.  252;  willow.  73.  170;  yam.  132; 
zapote-tree.  201.  202,  206. 

Play-Party,  268-273.  See  Wedgwood,  Har- 
riet L. 

Play-party  songs,  dted,  14.  i9< 

Pleiades,  44. 

Pochutla.  204.  231.  251. 

Poetry.    See  FoUt-Poeiry. 

Portugal.  179. 

Potlatch.  first.  367. 

Pound.  Louise,  dted,  4. 

Preuss,  K.  T.,  dted.  260. 

Prinz  zu  Wied.  Maximilian,  dted.  35. 

Psychology,  25-34.  36.  37.  39.  4i.  42.  372. 

Race,  running  of  Papago,  100. 

Radin,  Paul,  on  the  Midewiwin,  32. 

Rand,  Silas  Tertius.  dted,  257. 

Reed,  Opie,  dted,  138. 

Rdigion,    phenomena    of    psychology    in 

primitive  forms  of,  372. 
Riddles,  Mexican,  227-231. 
Riley,  I.  W.,  dted,  156. 
Rivers,  W.  H.  R..  on  the  Toda.  53. 
Romero.  Sylvio.  dted.  247. 
Russell.  Frank,  dted.  95. 

Saghalin.  Island  of,  72,  77- 
Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  dted,  251. 
Salmon  introduced  into  the  streams,  304; 

preparation  of,  for  food,  taught,  295. 
Sapir,  Edward,  dted,  249. 
Sargent,  Homer  E..  cited,  288. 
Saunders.  W.  H..  dted.  278. 
Schlaginhaufen.  cited.  37. 
Schultze,  Leonard,  dted,  259. 
Schurtz,  H.,  cited,  33.  41* 
Scotland,  20.  171,  172,  184. 
Seal  Island,  74. 

Sensenbaugh,  C.  V.,  dted.  174. 
Seven-heads  story,  257,  258. 
Shakeress,  171. 
Shaman,  75,  330,  332,  361. 
Shearin,  H.  G.,  dted,  3,  10,  20. 
Shibley.  Agnes,  dted,  176. 
Sims,  Charlie,  171. 
Singing  and  dancing,  Papago,  97. 
Sling-stick,  27. 

Smith,  Charles  Forster,  dted,  138. 
Smith,  Herbert,  dted,  247. 
Song  of  Ya-che-wol,  54. 
Songs: 

Arrow-song,  46;  Brazilian,  179-181 ;  Mex- 
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lean,  331-335;  of  outlaws,  I4S-I55;  Pa- 

pago.  103;  play-party.  14.  19,  368-373; 

religious,  143-143;  work.  143. 
Songs  and  Rhymes  from  the  South,  137- 

155.    See  Perrow,  E.  C. 
Soto.  Sergio  Hem&ndez  de,  cited,  196,  358, 

359. 
Soul,  beliefs  regarding.  67.  73*  81.  86. 
South  America,  occurrence  of  Asiatic  tales 

in,    35;    Melanesian    and    Indonesian 

paddle  in,  38.  41. 
South  Dakota,  163,  163. 
Spain,  15s.  177. 
Spear-throv^er,  37. 
Speck,  Frank  G.,  dted,  349. 
Spencer  andiGillen.  dted,  40. 
Spirits.    See  Suptmaiural. 
Stall-ballads,  30. 
Stone  implements  of  Ten'a,  66. 
Stucken,  cited,  41. 
Suicide,  first,  357. 
Sun,  change  in  light  and  heat  of,  398.  354. 

355. 
Supernatural  beings  or  things  in  folk-lore 
and  myth: 

Demon,  80.  81;  Devil,  133.  134,  143. 
333-335;  evil  spirits.  73,  77;  forest  people 
of  Ainu.  76;  ghosts.  59.  67-71.  108.  109, 

343.  344,  357,  339-331;  Great  Spirit, 
188-189;  hell,  184;  light.  345;  mermen. 
346;  monster.  93. 103;  mysteiy,  300,  363; 
spell,  369;  spirits,  117.  i94.  337;  water- 
mysteries.  346,  354.  364.  371. 

Superstition  among  the  Hidatsa,  93;  of 
Southern  mountain-folk,  140;  of  Spanish 
moss,  135,  136;  regarding  graveyard 
snake  and  rabbit.  133,  134. 

Tehuantepec,  304,  341-346. 

Teit,   James,   Traditions  of   the  LiUooet 

Indians  of  British  Columbia,  387-371. 

For  contents,  see  p.  387. 
Teit,   James,   cited,   349,   356.   357,   359, 

388-396,  398,  3S>9*  304-3x3,  314,  316, 

318.  322.  336.  337.  333-335.  339.  343. 

344.  346.  350,  356,  358.  361. 

Ten'a,  Happy  Hunting-Ground  of  the, 
66-71.    See  Chapman,  John  W. 

Tennessee,  I37-I39. 141.  i43. 146,  I53-I54- 

Tepoztlan,  folk-lore  of,  346-347. 

Texas,  3.  i4.  I5.  153- 

Texas  Version  of  "The  White  Captive," 
The,  169-170.    See  Peabody,  Charles. 

Thunder,  why  people  are  saved  from,  313. 

Tolman,  Professor.  4. 

Totemism,  43.  373. 

Transformation,  85,  I33.  193,  356.  393, 
395.  396,  303.  305.  307.  308,  310,  314. 
317.  319.  334.  335.  337.  339.  333.  345. 
34«-350.  354-356,  359.  364.  367.  37i. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Afr^: 
African,  36, 38;  Bulu,  106-134;  Egyptian, 
171.  173.  174;  Masai.  34. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  America: 
Abnaki.  188-190;  Algonquin,  33  (Cen- 
tral),  349;  Apache.  64,  66,   347,   349; 


Arapaho.  33,  43-50.  358.  305;  Arikara, 
349;  Assiniboine,  33.  355.  358;  Atha- 
pascan. 66;  Aztec,  is)9;  Bella  Bella,  317; 
Bella  Coola.  316,  335,  343;  Biloxi,  349; 
Blackfoot,  33.  34,  358;  Caddo,  349; 
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Takdma.  300.  349;  Tarahumare.  348, 
349;  Tcehelss,  393;  Tehuano.  341.  345; 
Tehuantepec  355;  Ten'a.  66,  71;  Tepe- 
cano.  III;  Tepehuane.  191;  Thompson, 
349*  355.  357-359.  388-393. 394,  396.  398, 
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Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
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in.  14. 
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Water-mysteries.    See  SupematuraL 

Waters  made  navigable,  303. 
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STORIES  OF  AN  AFRICAN  PRINCE^ 

BY  JOHN  A.   LOMAX 
YORUBA  TALES 

On  one  of  my  several  visits  to  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Negroes,  at  Prairie  View,  Tex.,  I  met  Lattevi  Ajaji,  a 
young  African  prince,  the  lineal  heir  to  a  kingdom,  in  area  about 
as  .large  as  Texas,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  three 
million  blacks.  He  came  into  my  room  quietly,  and  stood  with  some 
embarrassment  before  me,  as  erect  as  a  soldier,  while  I  questioned  him. 
Although  plainly  ill  at  ease,  his  dignity  was  impressive.  His  bright 
eyes  met  my  look  squarely,  and  he  gave  my  questions  prompt,  thought- 
ful answers.  He  had  not  learned  to  dissemble  any  more  than  has  a 
wild  animal  suddenly  taken  captive.  "Do  your  people  sing?"  I 
asked  him.  "Oh,  yes!"  — "And  have  they  stories?"  — "Yes."  — 
"Will  you  write  out  for  me  those  you  can  recall?"  —  "Yes,  professor."" 
—  "Where  did  you  learn  the  stories?"  —  "In  Africa,"  he  answered. 
"You  know  we  stay  much  out  of  doors.  At  night  the  people  sit  in  a 
ring  around  a  large  fire  made  to  frighten  away  wild  beasts;  and  as  they 
sit  there,  it  is  customary  for  each  person  to  tell  a  story  to  entertain 
the  crowd.  These  stories  I  am  about  to  write  for  you  I  heard  over 
and  over  again  while  I  was  a  child.  There  are  many,  many,  stories 
like  them  in  Africa." 

I  shall  read  Ajaji's  stories  as  he  has  written  them  out;  but  first  I 
will  tell  you  briefly  what  I  know  of  him.  He  is  now  a  student  at 
Tuskegee,  in  Booker  Washington's  school,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
Yoruba  people,  who  live  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  West 
Central  Africa.  His  grandfather  is  the  present  king  of  the  tribe. 
Ajaji  came  to  Texas  to  study  agriculture,  particularly  cotton-growing. 
Foifi*  years  ago  Professor  Hoffman,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  brought 
him  to  this  country.     Professor  Hoffman,  in  the  employ  of  the  Ger- 

1  Address  of  the  retiring  President,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  held  in  Cleveland,  O..  December,  191 2. 
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man  Government,  had  been  teaching  agriculture  to  the  natives.  As 
Ajaji's  tribe  do'  not  have  money,  the  boy  was  a  charge  on  Texas,  after 
he  came  to  the  State,  though,  doubtless,  some  of  the  expense  fell  on 
Professor  Hoffman.  Ajaji  plans  to  marry  a  Texas  negro  girl  after  he 
is  through  college,  and  take  her  to  Africa. 

Seventy  years  ago,  some  missionaries  reduced  the  Yoruba  language 
to  a  written  form.  Ajaji  wrote  in  the  Yoruba  tongue  the  stories  I 
shall  now  read  to  you,  and  then  translated  them  into  English. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  include  an  abridgment  of  Ajaji's  account 
of  his  life  as  he  wrote  it  out  for  me:  * 

I  was  born  in  Lagos,  West  Africa.  I  was  taken  away  from  my  mother 
when  I  was  two  years  old,  which  I  was  sent  to  a  place  called  Grand  Popo. 
I  stay  there  with  my  father's  relatives  until  I  was  six  years  old.  During 
this  time  I  was  put  under  a  man  who  duty  is  to  train  a  boy  they  expect 
to  become  a  ruler  of  that  country  some  day.  We  have  to  be  trained  as 
a  rough  rider;  know  how  to  shoot  the  bow  and  arrows,  without  missing  a 
single  thing  you  shooting  after;  sleep  naked;  swim. 

I  staid  there  until  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  went  back  to  see  my  people 
in  Lagos.  After  I  got  there,  I  did  not  feel  like  leaving  them;  I  stay  about 
two  or  three  years.    All  of  that  time  I  wasn't  doing  anything  but  playing. 

Well,  it  was  one  day  when  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  missed  for  some  time 
came  to  me  if  I  want  to  be  a  farmer.  That  he  heard  of  a  foreign  man 
talking  about  how  to  farm;  not  only  that,  but  how  to  raise  everything  on 
the  farm.  That  impressed  me  so  that  I  asked  one  day  the  boy  waiting 
on  him  to  get  me  as  his  pantry  boy.  He  told  me  that  he  would  find  out  and 
let  me  know.  The  next  morning  about  nine  o'clock  he  told  me  that  he 
want  me  to  be  the  pantry  boy,  but  I  have  to  travel  with  them.  I  told  him 
that  was  alright.  He  took  me  to  Professor  Hoffman  that  evening.  Some- 
how, he  took  an  interest  in  me.  And  he  told  his  steward  to  take  me  to  a 
native  tailor  to  make  me  some  more  gowns,  and  some  of  the  Africa's 
trousers. 

When  I  received  an  answer  to  that  letter  was  to  get  ready  and  go  to  the 
ticket-office  and  get  my  passage-ticket  for  England.  And  he  explained 
where  to  changed,  also  how  to  travel.  I  was  the  happy  little  fool  ever  born 
in  the  town  of  Lagos.  I  got  every  of  my  friends  enthuse  about  coming  with 
me.  But  I  told  me  I  am  sorry,  but  they  must  wait  until  I  get  here;  then  I 
will  recommend  to  my  master.  And  he  will  no  doubt  send  for  them,  if 
they  want  to  come.     I  started  May  the  27th. 

I  have  no  idea  that  I  was  going  to  see  any  negro  in  America,  but  wlute 
people.  As  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  who  can  I  see  but  a  person  black  like 
myself.     I  jumped  out  to  speak  to  him  in  my  native  tongue,  which  he 

^  As  far  as  possible,  I  have  retained  Ajaji's  idiom,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
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didn't  even  know  what  J  was  talking  about.     I  believe  he  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  going  crazy.     When  I  found  out  that  he  could  not  speak 
my  language,  I  went  back  into  the  ship  when  I  heard  that  Professor  Hoffman 
•want  them  to  bring  me  to  the  city. 

After  that,  professor  sent  me  some  of  the  American's  clothes,  such  as 
underwear,  new  shirt,  new  shoes,  collar  and  tie,  and  a  straw  hat.  I  wasn't 
use  to  any  of  these  things.  He  now  knowing  that  I  didn't  know  how  to  put 
them  on,  he  dressed  me  up  himself.  But  I  declared  the  shoes,  collar  and 
tie,  I  suppose  worries  me  to  death.  The  collar  seemed  as  if  I  was  choking 
myself.  High-heel  shoes  throws  me  down  at  time  I  made  a  move.  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman  wanted  me  to  see  the  town.  He  took  me  along  Canal  Street. 
All  along  the  way,  I  was  fallen  and  getting  up,  fallen  and  getting  up,  until 
I  have  to  go  back  to  the  place  I  was  staying.  I  didn't  want  to  put  them  on 
the  next  day;  I  wanted  to  go  barefooted,  naked.  But  I  was  told  by  pro- 
fessor that  everybody  in  America  wear  clothes,  and  that  I  have  to  keep  it 
on  until  I  get  use  to  it.     So  which  I  did. 

When  we  reached  the  college  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  teachers 
and  their  wives.  And  some  schoolboys  that  remain  here  after  school  closed 
to  work  for  the  summer.  They  were  the  best  years  I  have  ever  spent  in  all 
my  life.  I  was  a  friend  to  the  whole  school,  from  the  board  of  directors, 
faculty,  down  to  the  work  hands.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  girls  than  I 
was  with  the  boys  on  the  campus.  And  every  summer,  I  am  always  doing 
something  to  get  few  change  for  pocket  use,  and  also  to  go  off  and  see  my 
college  friends.  At  the  end  of  fifth  year  I  was  graduated,  and  hated  to  see 
my  friends  leave  me,  hate  to  leave  my  classmates  and  schoolmates.  And  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  sad  and  sorrow  for  me  to  tell  them  good-by. 

I.    THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  ROOSTER* 

During  our  forefathers'  time,  an  Elephant*  was  known  as  the  largest 
animal  amongst  the  other  animals,  strong  and  brave,  and  also  they 
thought  that  he  ought  be  called  the  "King"  of  all  the  beasts. 

But  one  day  Elephant  was  walking  in  thick  woods,  he  met  a  Rooster 
by  the  way,  and  he  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  the  Rooster  said 
to  him,  "  I'm  a  little  bird  that  walk  on  two  feet,  sharp  quill  to  pick 
the  ground  with  so  as  to  get  the  bugs  and  worms."  Then  said  the 
Elephant,  "Oh,  yes!  I  have  heard  so  much  about  your  picking  the 
ground.  Tell  me  how  many  acres  of  land  can  you  pick  in  an  hour?" 
—  "About  ten  acres,"  reply  the  Rooster.  "That's  nothing,  I  could 
do  twice  as  much  as  that  in  a  second." 

Before  an  Elephant  through  talking,  there  came  a  hungry  Tiger, 
looking  terrible,  and  wanted  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  them. 
But  he  want  to  jump  on  that  Rooster  to  devour  him.     But  Elephant 

>  Very  unlike  Kipling's  story,  "How  the  Elephant  got  his  Trunk."  Most  of  the  othec 
stories  have  been  made  familiar  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

*  I  follow  Ajaji's  custom  of  writing  the  names  of  animals  in  capitals. 
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would  not  allow  him.  Therefore,  he  went  on  and  left  two  of  them 
there,  disputing  on  their  subject.  Few  minutes  afterwards,  the  Roost* 
er  said  to  the  Elephant,  ''It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  stand  up  here  dis- 
coursing. But  let  us  try  and  see  who  will  win."  Before  starting, 
Elephant  made  a  promise  that  if  Rooster  can  beat  him  picking  the 
ground,  he  shall  give  him  his  whole  house  and  his  wife. 

They  started.  About  half  an  hour.  Rooster  through  with  five 
acre  of  land  whilst  Elephant  has  not  complete  one-third  of  an  acre. 
But  after  Rooster  got  through  with  his,  in  a  certain  hour  he  promised 
to  be  through.  As  he  was  going  back  he  found  an  Elephant  under  a 
tree,  tired  and  sleepy,  without  getting  through  with  half  an  acre. 

Rooster  woke  him  and  asked  him  if  he  believes  what  he  can  do. 
Elephant  said,  "Yes."  Rooster  ask  for  what  Elephant  promised  him, 
but  he  didn't  answered  him.  Then  Rooster  got  mad,  and  jumped  on 
him,  and  pecked  him  at  his  nose.  Then  his  nose  start  swollen  up, 
kept  swollen  up  till  it  hang  down,  which  we  called  this  day  an  Elephant 
snout.  Rooster  is  the  one  the  cause  Elephant  nose  to  look  so  long, 
long.  If  not.  Elephant  shall  have  nose  just  like  the  other  animals. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  didn't  get  to  be  the  King  of  the  beasts. 

2.    THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  KING  OF  ANIMAL 

All  the  animal  gathered  to  elect  their  King.  But  it  was  said  that 
either  Lion  or  Elephant  will  be  chosen  as  the  King.  Before  the  election 
they  have  to  run  a  race.  The  one  that  wins  will  get  the  King.  But 
Elephant  knowing  that  he  couldn't  run,  he  said  that  he  ought  to  be 
the  King,  because  he  is  strong  and  can  do  many  things  that  Lion 
couldn't  do.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Lion  replied  that  he  can  do 
anything  that  that  great  big  Elephant  couldn't  do.  He  can  roar  and 
let  the  earth  shakes,  run  and  fight  at  any  time.  And  that  Elephant 
couldn't  do  anything  but  drink  up  a  whole  river  up,  if  they  let  him. 
Why  Elephant  went  on  telling  some  of  the  things  he  is  able  to  do. 
Suddenly  Lion  cut  him  off  and  said,  "Let's  run  and  gets  through." 
They  line  up;  Rabbit  is  the  judger.  First  Elephant  ahead;  after  a 
short  while  Lion  was  ahead.  Then  Elephant  stop.  And  said,  "You 
can  have  it."  The  Lion  was  chosen  as  the  King  of  the  beast.  After 
that.  Lion  and  the  Elephant  hard  to  get  along.  They  always  try  to 
fight  one  another,  but  they  afraid  of  one  another.  Then  come  Rooster^ 
and  said  to  Elephant,  "I  knew  that  you  not  any  count.  You  re- 
member when  we  picking  ground?"  Elephant  said  in  a  rough  voice, 
"  You  little  scoundrel !  If  you  don't  get  away  from  him,  he  is  going  to 
eat  him  up."  It  ends  in  this  way,  that  Elephant  and  Lion  was  after 
all  a  good  friend.  They  can't  do  without  one  another.  Even  Ele- 
phant run  the  throne  by  telling  Lion  what  to  do.  This  shows  us  that 
before  you  can  become  anyone's  friend,  you  have  to  go  in  hard  work 
or  trouble.    So  end  the  election  for  the  day. 
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3.    THE  MAN  AND  THE  RABBIT 

There  was  one  day  when  a  man  dug  a  large  spring  for  his  own  use. 
But  every  day  he  go  there  to  get  some  water,  he'll  find  it  stirred  up,  or 
he  found  the  water  all  muddy.  He  said  to  himself  one  day  that  he  is 
going  to  set  trap  and  catch  who  always  come  and  bother  my  water. 
He  had  this  trap  fix  for  next  morning  that  night,  and  he  took  [it] 
there  and  set  it  where  he  think  the  thief  would  get  into  it.  That 
evening  the  Rabbit  went  there  to  drink  some  water,  and  found  this 
trap  stood  near  the  spring. 

Rabbit  thought  it  was  a  man,  and  he  said  to  the  trap,  "  If  you  don't 
get  out  of  my  way,  I'll  give  you  a  slap!"  And  this  thing  didn't 
move  out  the  way.  Finally  the  Rabbit  hit  the  trap  and  his  right 
hand  stick  there;  and  said  the  second  time,  "If  you  don't  turn  my 
hand  loose,  I'll  hit  you  with  the  other  one."  Well,  he  keep  on  till  he 
have  all  of  his  body  stick  against  the  trap.  The  next  morning  the  man 
went  to  see  about  his  trap  and  found  a  Rabbit  on  it.  He  took  the 
Rabbit  to  the  house,  and  ask  his  wife  what  must  he  do  with  the  Rabbit. 
His  wife  told  him  to  put  the  Rabbit  in  his  large  field  for  few  days,  so 
they  can  decided  what  to  do  with  him.  When  the  man  ready  to  put 
Rabbit  in  his  field,  he  began  to  cry,  saying,  "Please  don't  put  me  there, 
because  some  animal  will  eat  me  up."  Rabbit  didn't  mean  that  at  all ; 
he  just  want  to  get  in  there. 

The  man  put  him  in  there  anyhow;  and  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "This 
is  my  father's  land."  Then  he  picked  ran  and  left  there.  That's 
why  we  always  see  Rabbits  in  a  prairie;  if  not,  Rabbit  will  be  one  of 
those  animal  that  stay  in  the  jungle. 

4.  THE  GORHXA  AND  THE  MOTHER 

A  mother  of  a  Gorilla  was  watching  her  little  baby  one  day,  who  just 
start  to  walk.  The  young  Gorilla  would  walk  for  few  minutes  and 
fall,  walk  and  fall.  The  mother  so  proud  of  him,  and  said  to  herself 
that  that  was  the  best  looking  child  she  ever  own.  She  called  at  him, 
and  said,  "Son,  you  looking  just  fine;  everything  was  nice  on  you; 
but  you  don't  walk  straight  enough."  The  young  Gorilla  said  to  her, 
"Dear  mother,  if  you  would  show  me  the  straight  way,  I  will  promise 
you  that  I  will  walk  in  it."  The  mother  try,  but  even  could  walk  any 
better  than  her  child.  Therefore  we  get  out  of  this  that  example  is 
more  better  than  preception.  And  ever  since  then  we  have  been 
trained  to  walk  straight,  not  to  walk  like  Gorilla. 

5.    THE  MAN  AND  HIS  PIGS 

A  man  had  some  Pigs.  He  has  not  special  place  for  them  to  stay. 
They  were  wild  Pigs.    They  roamed  everywhere  for  something  to  eat. 
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So  one  day  this  man  left  home  without  breakfast.  But  he  wife  pre- 
pared it  and  left  it  in  his  working-place  for  him.  These  Pigs  always 
go  there.  When  they  went  in  there,  they  found  this  breakfast.  And 
they  ate  up.  The  man  came  back  hungry,  asked  his  wife  did  she 
fix  anything  for  breakfast.  She  said  yes,  she  fix  it,  but  his  Hogs  ate 
it  up.  So  they  next  day  these  Pigs  went  in  there;  he  ran  them  off. 
But  they  seems  not  to  understand  their  master.  So  one  day  this  man 
fix  for  them.  He  put  some  water  on  the  stove,  until  it  start  to  boil 
almost.  Just  about  that  time  one  of  these  then  went  in  there,  and  the 
other  one  just  coming.  But  this  first  one  was  scalded  by  his  master, 
and  he  began  to  growl,  growling,  and  growling.  The  other  met  these 
one  by  the  way,  and  asked  what  his]trouble.  He  said,  "Some  one  throw 
hurt  water  on  me."  Then  the  one  that  didn't  get  hurt,  turned  by 
saying,  "Do,  do,  idols  do;  do,  do  idols  do;  because  I  am  so  lucky, 
thank  the  idols."  And  turned  back  to  their  place.  I  meant  they 
found  themselves  some  place  ever  since.  Ever  since  then  we  know 
how  to  be  in  our  places. 

6.    THE  BEAR  AND  THE  FOX 

One  day,  a  Bear  met  a  Fox  by  way  with  a  dead  meat,  and  he  asked 
Fox  where  did  he  get  the  fish  from?  Old  Fox  answered  him  and  said, 
"Brother  Bear,  I  caught  the  fish  in  that  river."  Bear  asked  him,  how 
did  he  catch  it?  He  told  Bear  that  he  stock  his  tail  in  the  water,  and 
he  let  it  stay  there  till  he  feel  something  biting  him,  before  he  pulled  it 
out.  There  is  a  fish  tangle  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  He  told  Bear  to  go 
and  do  the  same  thing.  So  Brother  Bear  went  there  and  stock  his 
tail  in  the  water  for  about  five  minutes;  he  feels  something  catching 
whole  of  his  tail.  Then  he  start  to  pull  his  tail;  he  couldn't  get  it 
out,  and  pulled  hard,  and  got  his  tail  cut  into  two.  When  Bear  dtart 
to  pull  his  tail.  Fox  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  commence  to 
laugh  at  him :  and  when  he  got  his  tail  cut,  Fox  ran  off,  and  left  him 
there.  That  why  Bear  and  Fox  never  agreed  together  or  didn't 
like  one  another.    That's  why  Bear  now  got  his  short  tail. 

7.    THE  TWO  ROOSTERS 

In  a  little  village,  a  man  had  two  Roosters.  And  he  placed  them 
together  in  one  cage.  They  were  friends.  They  lived  together,  eat 
together,  until  a  Hen  happen  to  come  in  the  village  through  a  neighbor 
house.  They  then  start  to  quarrel  about  this  Hen.  Finally,  it  came 
up  that  they  should  fight.  If  either  one  of  them  beat,  or  who  ever 
whip,  that  one  will  get  the  Hen  for  his  wife.  They  continue;  one  of 
them  got  whipped  and  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  Whilst  the  one  that 
whipped  the  other  one  flew  upon  a  high  wall,  and  showing  himself  to 
the  world,  and  calling  himself  the  champion  of  the  world.    Whilst  he 
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was  up  there,  an  eagle  came  there  and  pick  him  away  with  him.  Then 
this  other  one  came  and  said,  "Yeh,  you  whipped  me,  and  you  miss 
the  Hen  for  your  wife  too."  That's  why  we  must  not  overdo  a  thing; 
if  we  do,  we  won't  get  along. 

8.    THE  FOX  AND  THE  BIRD 

A  little  Bird  was  learning  how  to  fly  by  her  mother.  One  day  the 
little  Bird  said  to  her  mother  that  she  believe  that  she  can  fly  by  herself 
now.  Her  mother  trust  her  and  warn  her  to  be  careful  or  else  an  old 
Fox  that  jump  on  her  father  will  be  glad  to  get  her.  And  told  her  not 
to  get  on  the  ground  or  else  this  Fox  will  get  her.  And  that  the  Fox 
will  say  some  good  thing  about  her,  just  to  try  to  get  her  down  to  eat 
her  up. 

This  little  Bird  went  flying;  directly  was  tired  resting  on  a  tree.  A 
Fox  who  was  so  hungry  passing  by  and  happen  to  look  up  this  tree 
and  saw  this  Bird  on  the  tree,  and  said,  ''Good-morning,  Miss  Bird, 
how  are  you  to  day?"  And  she  said,  "I  am  feeling  well."  Then  he 
said,  "I  know  you  feeling  well,  because  you  look  so  nice,  glossy,  and 
you  talk  so  nice.    Won't  you  come  down  and  walk  here  with  me?" 

The  little  Bird  began  to  sing,  "  Don't  think  you  going  to  make  a  fool 
out  me  and  eat  me  up,  because  I  have  heard  about  you.  So  farewell." 
Then  she  flew  away.  This  Fox  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he  was  so 
hungry  until  he  made  up  his  mind  to  eat  this  Bird  up.  ,He  follow 
this  Bird;  watch  just  where  she  going  to  stop.  She  forget  to  do  what 
her  mother  told  her.  And  she  get  on  the  ground;  by  that  time  the 
Fox  was  there  and  jumped  on  this  little  Bird  and  killed  her.  Whilst 
sitting  down  enjoying  this  Bird,  he  swallow  some  of  this  bone  and  got 
choked.  All  of  the  his  neck  was  swollen,  about  to  die;  then  on  his 
way  home  he  met  a  Crow  by  the  way  and  ask  him  to  push  his  head  into 
his  throat  and  pull  this  bone  out.  Crow  said.  If  I  save  you,  you  going 
to  jump  on  me  and  eat  me  up."  Old  Fox  say,  "No."  And  Crow 
said  to  him,  "Alright,  stretch  your  mouth,"  and  he  push  his  head  into 
his  mouth  and  pulled  this  bone  out.  He  pretend  as  if  it  was  two 
bones  in  his  throat.  And  he  said,  "Finish  pulling  them  out."  By 
the  time  Crow  wa?  fixing  to  put  his  head  in  there  again.  Fox  thought 
the  Crow  had  put  her  head  in  his  mouth ;  he  tried  to  bite  his  head  oflF. 
And  the  Crow  jumped  up  and  flew  away.  By  that  time  a  hunter 
came  and  shot  at  the  Fox  and  killed  him.  That  shows  us  from  that 
time  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  in  this  world  that  you  won't  get  the 
reward  of  it. 

9.    THE  MAN  AND  THE  GHOSTS 

One  day  as  it  was  gradually  getting  dark,  he  saw  a  man  pass  so 
quick  that  haven't  any  head  on.    About  few  minutes  after  that  the 
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spirit  returned  again  and  stood  under  a  tree  that  was  right  before 
his  house. 

This  man  got  up  and  went  into  the  house  and  start  to  peeped  through 
the  grass  house,  just  to  see  what  the  headless  man  was  going  to  do. 
Just  about  that  time  there  come  another  one  with  baby  in  his  hand, 
which  two  of  them  start  in  this  man's  house.  He  had  every  door 
locked,  but  by  some  way  they  got  in.  The  man  was  so  scared  that 
he  could  hardly  move. 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  house.  He  didn't  see  anything.  He 
left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  fortune-teller  house,  and  tell  him  what 
had  happens  and  also  what  he  had  seen.  The  fortune-teller  was  known 
to  be  called  Baba  Lano.  This  fortune-teller  went  to  his  god  and  asked 
them  in  which  he  returned  and  said,  *^  Is  nothing  but  his  father  that 
has  been  dead  came  around  to  see  him;  also  his  mother  that  was  dead 
few  months  afterwards."  Then  he  also  said  that  he  might  come  to 
take  him  over.  Or  come  there  to  guard  his  hbuse.  Ever  since  this 
man  had  seen  a  ghost,  if  he  is  at  home,  without  any  one,  he  will 
jumped  if  he  happened  to  hear  anything  make  list  bit  of  noise.  Even 
in  the  crowd.  He  sit  down  and  everybody  keep  quiet.  He  will  always 
jumping,  until  they  thought  that  he  was  going  crazy.  From  that  time 
the  word  "crazy"  begins.  By  being  nervous  and  quick  to  keep  things, 
memory  will  bring  to  people  the  idea  of  craziness. 

10.    THE  ASS  AND  THE  DRIVER 

An  idol  is  to  be  moved  from  one  the  temple  to  the  other  through  a 
town.  In  passing  through  this  town,  people  were  kneeling  and  bowing 
for  the  idol.  They  put  the  idol  on  the  back  of  the  Ass.  In  bowing  to 
this  idol,  the  Mule  whose  back  this  idol  rides  on,  thought  that  the 
people  were  worshipping  him.  So  he  stop  and  get  bigotive,  and 
wouldn't  move  any  more.  When  the  driver  found  out,  he  went  up 
there  and  hit  him  right  on  his  back  and  there  the  Ass  commence  to 
kick  and  pitching,  and  let  the  idol  fall  and  break  its  neck.  The 
driver  took  a  splinter  and  nail  it  back  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  into 
the  temple.  The  Ass  at  that  time  found  out  that  the  people  stopped 
bowing  and  fallen  before  him.  So  he  found  out  that  is  a  bad  thing  to 
take  the  credit  that;  due  to  some  one  else.     (This  is  just  a  short  one.) 

II.    THE   RABBIT  AND  THE  FOX 

One  day  a  Rabbit  and  Fox  met  together.  One  said,  "Hello,"  and 
the  other  one  said,  "Hello."  Finally  Fox  said,  "I  bet  I  can  beat  you 
doing  one  thing."  Rabbit  said,  "What?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  can 
beat  you  climbing  up  a  tree."  Rabbit  said,  "That's  alright;  I  can 
beat  you  running,  too."  Fox  said,  "I  don't  believe  you."  Rabbit 
said,  "Let's  start." 
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Fox  knowing  that  he  couldn't  run  as  fast  as  a  Rabbit,  he  said,  "Well, 
let's  do  mine  first."  He  just  trying  to  catch  Rabbit  and  eat  him  up. 
But  Rabbit  and  Fox  stand  up  there  long  time  disputing.  Directly 
there  come  a  hunter  and  shoot  at  them  but  missed  them  and  both 
starts  run.  Why  Rabbit  was  about  a  mile  almost  from  Fox.  They 
did  not  get  to  see  one  another  until  three  days  after  all.  "Well,  we 
did  meet  again,"  said  Rabbit.  Fox  was  so  hungry  that  he  want  to 
jump  on  Rabbit.  But  Rabbit,  knowing  the  plan  of  this  Fox,  he  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  Fox,  you  look  like  you  almost  drop  dead."  Then  Fox 
said,  "Yes,  I  am  so  sick  as  I  can  be."  About  few  second  he  fell  down 
as  if  he  was  sure  not  off  dead.  Rabbit  thought  he  was  dead  for  the 
fact;  start  to  walk  on  off  when  the  Fox  take  a  leap  and  grab  Rabbit, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces.  This  comes  that  is  hard  in  this  world  to 
believe  anybody.    That's  where  we  got  the  idea  of  deceiving  people. 

12.    THE  FLY  AND  THE  ANT 

The  Fly  and  the  Ant  had  a  big  discussion  one  day  about  how  they 
make  their  living.  First,  says  Fly,  that  among  all  the  flying  birds  he 
suppose  he  is  the  only  one  can  go  anywhere  without  any  one  disturb* 
ing  him.  He  said  the  first  seat  in  the  dhurch  was  his;  he  admitted  in 
the  court;  even  that  he  can  be  crown  as  a  King.  But  he  didn't  care 
for  it,  because  he  always  sit  at  the  shoulders  of  the  King.  And  he 
think  that  that  enough  for  his  can.  And  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
work  before  he  live  in  this  world. 

By  that  time  Ant  study  just  what  to  say.  As  soon  as  he  was 
through.  Ant  said,  "It  is  true  that  you  don't  have  to  work,  because 
you  flying  around;  but  to  be  invited  to  a  King  house,  to  different 
entertainment  that's  another  big  thing  too."  Then  Ant  also  said, 
that  she  work  and  get  her  something  to  put  up,  for  when  the  sun  too 
hot  he  can  be  able  to  eat.  But  she  doesn't  believe  in  waiting  until 
she  invited,  before  she  can  look  for  anything  to  eat.  That's  why  we 
must  depend  on  ourselves,  not  on  others.  We  got  that  lesson  from 
ants. 

13.    THE  DEVn.  AND  HIS  FRIEND 

One  day  a  man  sitting  down  by  himself  in  a  little  hut  where  there 
was  no  one  but  him.  There  he  saw  a  man  with  a  long  tail  and  two 
horns  on  his  head  came  to  him  and  spoke  to  him.  And  asked  to  stay 
with  him.  The  man  accommodate  him.  He  staid  there  until  they 
become  a  thick  friend.  It  was  one  day  they  were  at  their  dinner 
eating  and  the  food  was  so  warm  that  the  man  blow  it  in  order  to  keep 
it  cool.  The  next  day  the  food  seemed  as  if  it  was  too  cool  for  him. 
Then  he  blew  his  breath  on  it  and  this  Devil  asked  what  that  for; 
and  he  said  the  food  was  too  cold  and  he  want  to  warm  it.    Then  the 
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Devil  got  up  with  angry  and  said  as  he  was  walking  along  that  he  is 
the  man  that  never  tell  the  truth.  He  told  him  one  thing  to-day  and 
next  time  he  told  him  another,  got  angry  and  left  right  and  the  middle 
of  the  dinner.    That  the  first  man  Devil  ever  caught  telling  stories. 

14.    THE  TWINS 

Two  boys  were  known  to  be  twins,  their  father  and  mother  dead. 
And  they  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  They  were  about  four 
years  old.  One  day  the  elder  one  said  to  his  brother  of  his,  that  as 
they  haven't  any  one  to  look  for  them  he  is  going  to  look  out  for 
himself.  And  his  brother  said  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  he  likes  to  travel.  They  bid  one  another  good-by, 
and  the  little  one  start  on  his  journey. 

The  elder  one  went  about  twenty-four  miles  from  home,  and  build 
him  a  large  house,  married,  and  he  had  a  parrot,  which  he  put  on  top 
of  his  house  to  notify  him  if  any  danger  will  occur,  in  order  that  he 
may  prepare  for  the  danger.  But  when  this  parrot  happen  to  be 
hungry,  or  see  any  bird,  she  make  all  kind  of  noise.  And  this  boy 
will  rushed  out,  and  see  nothing.  By  doing  so  every  day,  the  boy  pay 
no  more  attention  to  the  parrot.  But  one  day  the  parrot  saw  a  group 
of  bad  animal  coming  towards  this  house  and  the  parrot  made  all  the 
noise  she  could,  but  nobody  pay  no  attention  her.  Finally  these  animal 
went  in  this  house  and  jump  on  this  boy  and  his  wife  and  they  eat 
them  up. 

That's  why  we  should  [not]  listen  to  a  deceiver  some  time.  Since 
at  that  time  the  world  begin  with  its  fooling  people.  Or  else  we 
wouldn't  know  anything  about  temptation. 

15.    THE  FAMINE  AND  THE  SPIDER 

One  day  in  a  little  town  where  there  is  nothing  to  eat  but  hot  water. 
And  in  that  village  there  was  a  Spider,  with  three  wives  and  four 
children.  But  in  those  days  Spiders  were  made  like  a  human  being. 
But  during  this  famine,  everybody  in  that  village  have  to  drink  this 
hot  water.  But  Spider  claim  to  be  tired  of  it.  He  said  to  himself  one 
day  that "  I'm  going  to  fine  me  something  to  eat."  In  fact  he  started  on 
his  journey,  with  a  large  bag  hanging  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  was  going 
along  through  the  woods,  he  looked  toward  his  left  and  found  a  stream 
of  water  with  a  large  palm-tree  which  bear  lots  of  kernel  nuts.  And 
will  ripen.  He  jumped  in  this  water  and  swim  towards  the  palm-tree. 
He  dimb  to  the  top,  and  start  picking  some  of  these  kernel  nuts. 
About  two  or  three  of  them  happen  to  dropped  into  this  stream  of 
water,  and  Spider  jumped  into  it,  looking  for  these  nuts.  And  with 
his  surprise,  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  house,  and  a  fierce  looking 
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man.  And  who  said  in  a  rough  voice,  "What  do  you  want  here?'^ 
And  that  startle  Spider.  With  trembling  voice  he  related  all  of  his 
trouble  to  the  man.  And  the  man  said  to  him,  "Take  these  two  pots, 
and  said  to  them,  'Do  what  you  can  do;  let  me  see,'  and  they  will 
show  you."  Spider  have  not  reach  halfway  home,  when  set  these  pots 
down  by  the  side  way  and  began  to  repeat  these  words*  In  his 
surprise  he  found  a  native  food  called  "iyau;"  in  another,  called 
"obe."  He  sat  down,  and  eat  them  with  satisfaction  without  any 
remembrance  of  his  wives  and  children.  After  he  got  through  he  took 
them  into  his  house  and  hid  them,  because  he  didn't  want  anybody  to 
see  it.  But  when  he  return  from  his  journey  his  wives  and  children 
were  so  glad  to  see  him,  and  they  serve  him  some  of  this  water.  He 
refuse  it,  and  told  them  that  he  is  old  and  wise  and  he  could  stay 
hungry  all  the  time.  So  they  must  go  and  drink  that  hot  water.  He 
said  the  same  thing  every  day.  But  his  wives  knew  that  he  brought 
something  with  him  from  where  he  returned,  but  they  didn't  know 
where  he  place  it.  So  they  watched  him  and  found  out  where  he  put 
these  thing.  And  order  these  pots;  with  their  surprise,  they  found 
these  food  appear.  They  called  their  children  and  sat  down  and  eat 
it.  Then  they  went  around  and  found  some  basket  and  a  large  clay 
dish  and  repeat  these  word  three  time,  and  they  fill  out  these  basket 
and  also  the  dish;  and  after  they  are  through  they  bore  a  hole  in  each 
pot,  and  that  will  not  produce  no  more  food  for  Spider.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  they  through.  Spider  came  in  with  hope  that  these  pots 
going  to  give  something  to  eat.  One  of  his  child  brought  him  some 
hot  water,  but  he  wouldn't  drink  it.  He  went  where  these  pots 
are  and  repeat  these  words,  but  nothing  doing.  He  said  it  must 
have  been  because  I'm  dirty;  I'm  going  swim.  He  went;  about  two 
minutes  he  came  back  and  repeat  these  words,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
found  out  that  they  all  has  hole  in  them;  they  couldn't  supply  him 
any  more  of  that  food.  He  ran  to  his  wives  and  asked  for  that  hot 
water.  And  he  drank  about  two  buckets  full.  That  evening  he 
started  toward  this  stream  again,  and  swim  to  the  palm-tree,  and 
began  to  pick  these  palm-nuts  and  threw  few  of  them  into  this  water 
himself.  Then  he  jumped  in  it  and  went  to  this  same  house,  and  the 
man  ask  him  what  did  he  want.  He  related  his  trouble  the  second 
time,  and  the  man  gave  him  a  long  whip,  and  told  him  to  say  the  same 
word  he  used  for  those  pots.  Spider  with  joy  have  not  reach  halfway 
home  he  lay  the  whip  down  and  repeat  these  word.  When  that  whip 
started  poor  Spider  hollah;  made  so  much  noise,  but  in  vain.  A  bird 
happen  to  pass  by  and  said  "Stop"  before  the  whip  could  [be]  stopped. 
Spider  took  the  whip  with  him  to  his  house  and  went  all  round  the 
town  and  invite.  King  and  Queen,  rich  men,  poor  men,  blind  men,  and 
also  his  own  wives  and  children,  to  come  and  have  some  supper  with  him. 
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That  evening  nearly  everybody  in  that  town  came  to  Spider  house  and 
he  locked  them  up  in  his  large  room  and  went  out  himself  and  told 
the  King  to  said  those  words,  and  the  king  repeated  after  him.  Ohl 
the  whip  start  and  whip  every  one  in  that  room,  killed  some  of  them 
and  they  broke  the  door  and  ran  out.  Then  they  jump  out  and  beat 
Spider,  till  he  burst  to  a  little  insect  with  eight  legs  crawling  on  the 
wall  from  then  to  this  modern  days. 

I6.    A  KING  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER 

A  King  who  have  no  more  than  a  child.  And  this  child  was  a 
girl.  He  so  devoted  to  her,  that  he  didn't  want  any  one  to  marry 
her.  And  that  he  like  to  sit  down  and  look  at  her.  Everybody  in  that 
country  liking  the  girl.  But  they  afraid  to  go  to  her  father  and  say 
something  about  her  to  him.  The  King  had  a  house  built,  which 
was  three  stories  building.  He  put  the  girl  way  on  the  third  floor. 
Just  to  keep  some  one  from  bothering  her.  The  fellow  that  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  her,  went  to  the  King's  house  to  look  for  some 
work.  The  King  asked  him  can  he  work.  He  said,  "Yes;"  and  that 
he  can  cook  almost  anything.  He  also  have  to  wait  on  the  King 
and  also  on  the  girl.  The  King  asked  his  name.  He  told  the 
King  that  his  name  was  private.  And  went  to  the  King's  daughter, 
and  she  asked  of  his  name.  He  told  her  that  his  name  was  Pea-soup. 
It  was  one  day  when  the  King  asked  him  to  cook  him  some  pea-soup, 
and  he  did.  The  King  thought  he  was  a  pretty  fair  fellow  and  trust 
him  with  his  daughter.  But  when  the  cook  serve  this  girl  some  of  that 
soup,  and  the  girl  was  through  drinking  it,  he  jumped  on  the  girl  and 
fool  with  her  and  the  girl  commence  to  cry  and  making  noise,  saying, 
"Pea-soup,  Pea-soup."  Her  father  thought  she  was  sick,  and  came 
up  there  and  found  this  cook  fooling  with  his  daughter.  And  the  cook 
jumped  running  down  and  the  King  was  telling  the  watchmen  to  put 
their  bow  and  arrows  down  and  catch  private,  and  they  thought  the 
King  said  their  privates,  and  commence  do  that  whilst  the  cook  ran  and 
pass  by  them  without  knowing.  That  why,  whenever  you  have  a 
daughter,  don't  think  she  is  too  pretty  for  anybody  to  marry;  rather 
give  her  to  them,  or  they  will  get  her  by  force.  After  that  he  married 
her.    And  they  live  a  happy  life. 

University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  Tex. 
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BAGOBO  MYTHS 

BY  LAURA  WATSON   BENEDICT 

The  following  stories  were  obtained  from  the  Bagobo  people,  one 
of  the  groups  of  pagan  Malays  in  southeastern  Mindanao,  Philippine 
Islands.  Their  habitat  is  on  the  eastern  folds  of  the  Cabadangan 
mountain-range,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Apo,  the  highest  peak,  and 
on  the  foothills  thence  sloping  down  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Davao.  They  practise  a  primitive  agriculture — raising  com,  rice, 
camotes,  and  several  vegetables— ?  in  fields  and  little  gardens  at  the 
edge  of  the  forests.  Their  garments  are  of  home-grown  hemp;  and 
their  artistic  interests  centre  largely  around  the  decorative  designs 
produced  in  dyeing,  weaving,  and  embroidery. 

In  spite  of  physical  barriers  interposed  by  mountain-spurs,  frequent 
swift-flowing  rivers,  and  dense  undergrowth  in  the  forests,  there  is 
considerable  intercourse  between  the  small  villages,  each  of  which 
contains  from  two  to  twenty  or  more  houses.  The  people  take  long 
journeys  on  horse  and  on  foot  over  the  trails  to  assemble  at  ceremonial 
festivals  and  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  well  as  for  social  visiting.  On 
such  occasions,  stories  and  songs  are  repeated. 

That  the  component  parts  of  the  stories  have  been  drawn  from 
numerous  and  widely  separated  sources,  is  apparent,  even  at  a  cursory 
glance.  Among  these  sources,  the  folk-lore  material  of  Sanscrit 
writers  seems  to  have  left  a  distinctive  impress  upon  the  Bagobo 
mythical  romance.  Against  a  Malay  background,  and  blended  with 
native  pagan  elements,  are  presented  chains  of  episodes,  characteristic 
personalities,  methods  for  securing  a  magical  control  of  the  situation, 
that  suggest  vividly  parallel  literary  forms  in  the  Sanscrit  saga.  Still 
more,  one  is  conscious  of  a  prevailing  Indian  atmosphere,  that  may 
sometimes  elude  analysis,  yet  none  the  less  fails  not  to  make  itself 
felt.  But  as  to  the  line  of  ethnic  contacts  which  has  transfused  this 
peculiar  literary  quality  into  Malay  myth,  —  whether  it  is  to  be  traced 
solely  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Hindoo  religion  and  Hindoo  literature 
during  ages  of  domination  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  or  whether  we 
must  reconsider  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indonesian  migration,  —  this 
18  a  problem  of  great  complexity,  for  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  yet  been  offered. 

Modem  foreign  increments  that  have  filtered  into  the  stories  from 
the  folk-lore  of  neighboring  wild  tribes — notably  that  of  the  Bilan,  the 
Tagacolo,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  Culaman  and  Ata  —  will  have  to  be 
sifted  out  eventually.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  one  tale  known  to 
be  outside  of  Bagobo  sources  is  here  introduced.    The  story  of ''  Aldd^k 
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and  Al^ba^tud"  was  told  by  an  Ata  boy  to  a  Bagobo  at  the  coast, 
who  immediately  related  it  to  me.  It  was  unquestionably  passed  on 
in  Bagobo  circles,  and  has  become  a  permanent  accession.  Yet  this 
was  the  sole  case  that  came  under  my  observation  of  a  social  visit 
made  by  an  Ata  in  a  Bagobo  house;  for  the  Ata  live  far  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Bagobo,  and  are  extremely  timid,  and  ''wild "  in  the  popular 
sense.  Recent  ethnic  influences  from  higher  peoples,  pre-eminently  the 
Moro  and  the  Spaniard,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  story 
of  "The  Monkey  and  the  Turtle"  is  clearly  modified  from  a  Spanish 
source. 

The  myths  here  presented  include  only  those  of  which  no  texts  were 
recorded.  A  part  of  the  material  was  given  in  the  vernacular  and 
interpreted  by  a  Bagobo;  a  part  was  told  in  English,  or  in  mixed 
English  and  Bagobo.  /The  stories  were  taken  down  in  1907,  on  Mount 
Merar  in  the  district  of  Talun,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  on  the  coast^ 

As  regards  subject-matter,  the  stories  (ituran^)  tend  to  cluster  into 
groups  fairly  distinguishable  in  type.  Foremost  in  significance  for 
the  cultural  tradition  of  the  people  is  the  idit,  a  long,  romantic  tale 
relating  in  highly  picturesque  language  the  adventures  of  the  mythical 
Bagobo,  who  lived  somewhere  back  in  the  hazy  past,  before  existing 
conditions  were  established.  Semi-divine  some  of  them  were,  or  men 
possessing  magical  power.  The  old  Mona  people;  the  Malaki,  who 
portrayed  the  Bagobo's  ideal  of  manhood;  and  the  noble  lady  called 
Bia,  —  these  and  other  well-marked  characters  figure  in  the  uUt. 

Another  class  of  stories  deals  with  the  demons  known  as  Buso,  who 
haunt  graveyards,  forests,  and  rocks.  These  tales  have  been  built 
up  by  numerous  accretions  from  the  folk-lore  of  many  generations. 
The  fear  of  Buso  is  an  ever-present  element  in  the  mental  associations 
of  the  Bagobo,  and  a  definite  factor  in  shaping  ritual  forms  and  magical 
usages.  But  the  story-teller  delights  to  represent  Buso  as  tricked, 
fooled,  brought  into  embarrassing  situations. 

Still  another  type  of  myth  is  associated  with  cosmogony  and  natural 
phenomena.  It  is  probable  that  more  extended  research  would  dis- 
close a  complete  cosmogonic  myth  to  replace  the  somewhat  fragmen- 
tary material  here  offered. 

The  number  of  explanatory  animal  tales  thus  far  collected  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  Doubtless  there  are  many  more  to  be  gathered. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  scanty  mammalian  fauna  of  Minda- 
nao, we  might  anticipate  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  animal  subjects. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  groups  of  stories,  tentatively  thus 
classified  for  convenience,  are  not  separated  by  sharp  lines.  Buso 
figures  prominently  in  the  tdU;  animals  play  the  part  of  heroes  in 
Buso  tales;  while  in  nature  myths  the  traditional  Mona  are  more  or 

1  The  general  name  for  a  etory,  of  whatever  tjrpe. 
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less  closely  associated  with  the  shifting  of  sky  and  sun.    But  this  is 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  the  tales  hang  together. 

A  word  as  to  the  form  of  the  stories  and  the  manner  of  narration.*^ 
Here  we  find  two  distinct  styles  dependent  on  the  content  of  the  myth. 
The  tales  of  animals,  cosmogonic  myths,  and  the  folk-lore  of  Buso,  are 
all  told  in  prose,  with  many  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  an  animated  play  of  dramatic  gesture.  In  marked  contrast 
is  the  style  of  the  mythical  romance,  or  ttW/,  which  is  recited  in  a  rapid 
monotone,  without  change  of  pitch,  with  no  gestures,  and  with  a  regard 
to  accent  and  quantity  that  gives  a  rhythmic  swing  suggestive  of  a 
metrical  rendering.  J 

Although  Bagobo  songs  are  often  designated  as  men's  songs  and 
women's  songs,  in  the  case  of  the  stories  I  have  found  as  yet  no  monop- 
oly by  either  sex  of  any  special  type.  The  tt/i/,  however,  is  often  told 
by  a  young  woman  just  after  she  leaves  the  loom,  when  darkness  drops. 
She  sits  on  the  floor,  or  lies  on  her  back  with  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head,  and  pours  out  her  story  in  an  unbroken  flow  to  the  eager 
young  men  and  girls  who  gather  to  listen.  Again,  I  have  seen  a  girl  of 
thirteen  the  sole  auditor  while  a  boy  but  little  older  than  she  rolled 
off  an  ulU  that  seemed  interminable,  with  never  a  pause  for  breath. 
The  children  did  not  glance  at  each  other;  but  the  face  of  each  was 
all  alight  with  joy  at  the  tale. 

I.  MYTHS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  NATURAL  PHENOMENA 
I.    COSMOGONY 

In  the  beginning,  Diwata*  made  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  planted 
trees  of  many  kinds.  Then  he  took  two  lumps  of  earth,*  and  shaped 
them  like  human  figures;  then  he  spit  on  them,  and  they  became 
man  and  woman.  The  old  man  was  called  Tuglay,*  and  the  old 
woman,  Tuglibung.*  The  two  were  married,  and  lived  together. 
The  Tuglay  made  a  great  house,  and  planted  seeds  of  different  lands 
that  Diwata  gave  him. 

Diwata  made  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  rivers.  First  he 
made  the  great  eel  (kasUi),  a  fish  that  is  like  a  snake  in  the  river,  and 

1  Among  the  Bagobo  the  name  "diwata"  is  used  rather  as  a  collective  than  as  a 
specific  term,  and  refers  to  the  gods  in  general,  or  to  any  one  of  them.  Pamulak  Manobo, 
creator  of  the  earth,  is  the  diwata  here  referred  to. 

*  In  Malayan-Arabic  tradition,  Adam  was  moulded  from  a  lump  of  clay  mixed  with 
water  (cf.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic  [1900],  pp.  21-22);  but  the  suggestion  may  as 
well  have  come  from  a  Jesuit  story. 

»  Tuglay,  the  "old  man"  of  Bagobo  mjrth,  and  Tuglibung,  the  "old  woman,"  were  the 
Mona,  who  lived  on  the  earth  before  time  began.  Tradition  says  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  only  the  rudest  of  Bagobo  arts  and  industries;  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  dressed 
themselves  in  the  soft  sheath  torn  from  the  cocoanut-trees.  Tuglay  and  Tuglibung  are  not 
specific  but  general,  names  for  all  those  old  people  of  the  tales. 
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wound^  it  all  around  the  world.  Diwata  then  made  the  great  crab 
(kayumang),  and  put  it  near  the  great  eel,  and  let  it  go  wherever  it 
liked.  Now,  when  the  great  crab  bites  the  great  eel,  the  eel  wriggles, 
and  this  produces  an  earthquake. 

When  the  rain  falls,  it  is  Diwata  throwing  out  water  from  the  sky. 
When  Diwata  spits,  the  showers  fall.  The  sun  makes  yellow  clouds, 
and  the  yellow  clouds  make  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  But  the  white 
clouds  are  smoke  from  the  fire  of  the  gods. 

2.    IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  MONA 

Long  ago  the  sun  hung  low  over  the  earth.  And  the  old  woman 
called  Mona  said  to  the  sky,  "You  go  up  high,  because  I  cannot 
pound  my  rice  when  you  are  in  the  way." 

Then  the  sky  moved  up  higher. 

Mona*  was  the  first  woman,  and  Tuglay*  was  the  first  man.  There 
were  at  that  time  only  one  man  and  one  woman  on  the  earth.  Their 
eldest  son  was  named  Malald;  their  eldest  daughter,  Bia.  They  lived 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Tuglay  and  Mona  made  all  the  things  in  the  world;  but  the  god 
made  the  woman  and  the  man.  Mona  was  also  called  Tuglibung. 
Tuglay  and  Tuglibung  got  rich,  because  they  could  see  the  god. 

But  the  snake  was  there  too,  and  he  gave  the  fruit  to  the  man  and 
the  woman,  saying  to  them,  "If  you  eat  the  fruit,  it  will  open  your 
eyes." 

Then  they  both  ate  the  fruit.    This  made  the  god  angry. 

After  this,  Tuglibung  and  Tuglay  could  not  see  the  god  any  more.* 

3.    WHY  THE  SKY  WENT  UP 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  world  was  made,  the  sky  lay  low  down 
over  the  earth.  At  this  time  the  poor  families  called  "  Mona  "  were 
living  in  the  world.  The  sky  hung  so  low,  that,  when  they  wanted  to 
pound  their  rice,  they  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground  to  get  a  play 
for  the  arm.  Then  the  poor  woman  called  Tuglibung  said  to  the  sky, 
"Go  up  higher!    Don't  you  see  that  I  cannot  pound  my  rice  well?" 

So  the  sky  began  to  move  upwards.  When  it  had  gone  up  about 
five  fathoms,  the  woman  said  again,  "Go  up  still  more!" 

This  made  the  sun  angry  at  the  woman,  and  he  rushed  up  very  high. 

>  The  Malays  of  the  peninsula  have  a  similar  tradition  as  to  the  snake  element  (cf. 
Skeat.  {.  c,  p.  6). 

*  The  name  '*  Mona  '*  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  old  man  as  well  as  to  the  old  woman  of 
prehistoric  days. 

*  A  generic  name  for  the  old  man  of  the  ancient  mjrths.  The  word  seems  to  be  related 
to  tugul  ("old"),  which  is  used  only  of  persons.     "An  old  thing"  is  iapi, 

*  With  ready  ease  the  Bagobo  incorporates  elements  that  have  come  from  Catholic 
sources,  yet  without  breaking  the  thread  of  his  narrative. 
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In  the  old  days,  when  the  sun  as  well  as  the  sky  was  low  down,  the 
Mona  had  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  as  large  as  a  house,  into  which 
they  would  creep  to  keep  themselves  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  Mona  were  all  very  old;  but  aft^  the  sun  went  up  very  high, 
they  began  to  get  babies.^ 

4.  WHY  THE  SKY  WENT  UP 

In  the  beginning,  the  sky  hung  so  low  over  the  earth,  that  the  people 
could  not  stand  upright,  could  not  do  their  work. 

For  this  reason,  the  man  in  the  sky  said  to  the  sky,  "Come  up!" 
Then  the  sjcy  went  up  to  its  present  place. 

5.  THE  SUN  AND  THE  MOON 

Long  ago  the  Sun  had  to  leave  the  Moon  to  go  to  another  town.  He 
knew  that  his  wife,  the  Moon,  was  expecting  tihe  birth  of  a  child;  and, 
before  going  away,  he  said  to  her,  "When  your  baby  is  bom,  if  it  is  a 
boy,  keep  it;  if  a  girl,  kill  it." 

A  long  time  passed  before  the  Sun  could  come  back  to  the  Moon, 
and  while  he  was  gone,  the  Moon  gave  birth  to  her  baby.  It  was  a  girl. 
A  beautiful  child  it  was,  with  curly  hair  like  binttbbM,*  with  burnished 
nails  that  looked  like  gold,  and  having  the  white  spots  called  pamoti*  on 
its  body.  The  mother  felt  very  sad  to  think  of  killing  it,  and  so  she 
hid  it  in  the  big  box  (kaban^)  where  they  kept  their  clothes.     ^  .-- 

As  soon  as  the  Sun  returned,  he  asked  the  Moon,  "rfowabout  our 
baby?" 

At  once  the  Moon  replied,  "It  was  a  girl:  I  killed  it  yesterday." 

The  Sun  had  only  a  week  to  stay  at  home  with  the  Moon.  One 
night  he  dreamed  that  a  boy  with  white  hair  came  to  him  from  heaven. 
The  boy  stood  close  to  him,  and  spoke  these  words: — 

"Your  wife  got  a  baby,  but  it  was  a  girl;  and  she  hid  it  away  from 
you  in  the  box." 

When  the  Sun  wakened  from  sleep,  he  was  very  angry  at  the  Moon, 
and  the  two  fell  to  quarrelling  about  the  baby.  The  Moon  wanted 
the  child  saved. 

"You  ought  to  keep  it  with  you,"  she  urged. 

1  A  tradition  of  the  first  peopling  of  Mindanao  was  found  by  Mr.  Cole  at  Cibolan.  Cf . 
The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  voL  vi,  pp.  128-129  (191 1). 

*  Hemp  warp  that  has  been  laced  in  a  banded  pattern  before  dyeing,  in  order  to 
produce  decorative  figures  in  a  textile,  is  called  binUbMUL  After  the  binding^threads  are 
dipped,  there  is  an  effect  of  rippling  in  the  hemp,  of  which  curly  hair  is  suggestive. 

*  Such  auspicious  white  spots  are  referred  to  in  the  text  of  a  Bagobo  song  (in  manu- 
script), in  which  the  Divine  Man  who  lives  at  the  source  of  the  streams  is  said  to  have  the 
pamoU  on  his  body. 

*  A  well-made  box  of  hard  wood  in  which  fine  garments  are  kept. 
VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  99. — 2 
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"No,  no!"  protested  the  Sun.  "I  cannot  keep  it,  because  my  body 
is  so  hot  it  would  make  your  baby  sick." 

"And  I  cannot  keep  it,"  complained  the  Moon,  "for  my  body  is 
very  dark;  and  that  would  surely  make  the  child  sick." 

Then  the  Sun  fell  into  a  passion  of  rage;  and  he  seized  his  big 
kampUan,^  and  slew  the  child.  He  cut  its  small  body  into  numberless 
little  bits,  —  as  many  as  the  grains  of  sand  that  lie  along  the  seashore. 
Out  of  the  window  he  tossed  the  pieces  of  the  shining  little  body;  and, 
as  the  gleaming  fragments  sparkled  to  their  places  in  the  sky,  the  stars 
came  to  birth. 

6.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS 

All  the  old  Bagobo  men  say  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  once  had  a 
quarrel  about  the  Moon's  baby. 

The  Moon  had  a  baby  in  her  belly;  and  the  Sun  said,  "If  our  baby 
is  a  girl,  we  will  kill  it,  because  a  girl  could  not  be  like  me." 

Then  the  Sun  went  on  a  journey  to  another  town,  and  while  he  was 
gone,  the  baby  was  bom;  but  it  was  a  girl.  Now,  the  Moon  felt  very 
sorry  to  think  of  her  little  child  being  killed,  and  she  hid  it  in  a  box. 
In  a  few  days,  the  Sun  came  home  to  rest  with  his  wife.  Then  he 
asked  her  for  the  baby. 

The  Moon  answered,  "I  killed  it  yesterday:  it  was  a  girl." 

But  the  Sun  did  not  believe  what  his  wife  said.  Then  he  opened  the 
box  to  get  his  clothes,  and  there  he  saw  a  baby-girl.  And  the  Sun 
was  very  angry.  He  seized  the  baby  and  cut  it  into  many  pieces, 
and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the  window.  Then  the  pieces  of  the  baby's 
body  became  the  stars. 

Before  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  had  their  quarrel,  they  journeyed 
together  through  the  sky,  and  the  sky  was  not  far  above  the  earth, 
as  now,  but  it  lay  low  d6wn. 

7.  THE  FATE  OF  THE  MOON's  BABY 

The  Sun  wanted  the  Moon  to  have  a  boy-baby  so  that  it  would  be 
like  its  father.  The  Moon  too  hoped  to  give  birth  to  a  boy.  But 
when  the  child  was  bom,  it  was  a  girl.  Now,  at  that  time,  the  Moon 
was  very  hungry,  and  wanted  to  eat  her  own  baby.  Then  the  Sun 
killed  the  girl-child,  and  ate  it  up  himself. 

8.  THE  BLACK  MEN  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  SUN 

The  men  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  world  near  to  where  the  sun 
rises  are  very  black.    They  are  called  Manobo  tagselata  k*aIo.*    From 

1  A  long,  one-edged  sword  that  hangs  at  the  left  side,  in  an  elaborate  scabbard,  when  a 
man  la  in  full-dress. 

«  Men  (la,  "the;"  -^.  a  formal  or  euphonic  infix;  sOai,  "door;"  **  [ka],  "of;"  aio. 
"sun")  at  the  door  of  the  sun.    Manobo  is  a  general  term  for  "man,"  "people." 
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sunrise  until  noon,  they  stay  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  escape  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  Just  before  sunrise,  they  put  their  rice  in  the 
big  pot,  with  water,  and  leave  it  without  any  fire  under  the  pot. 
Then  they  creep  into  their  hole  in  the  ground.  The  rising  sun  cooks 
the  rice;  and,  when  the  black  men  come  out  of  the  hole  at  noon,  their 
meal  is  all  ready  for  them.  From  noon  until  sunset,  and  then  all 
night,  the  black  men  play  and  work.  But  before  the  sun  rises,  they 
fix  their  rice  in  the  pot,  leave  it  for  the  sun  to  cook,  and  go  down  again 
into  the  big  hole. 

9.  STORY  OF  THE  ECLIPSE 

Before  time  began,  very  long  ago,  a  great  bird  called  "minokawa"* 
swallowed  the  moon.  Seized  with  fear,  all  the  people  began  to  scream 
and  make  a  great  noise.  Then  the  bird  peeped  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  he  opened  his  mouth.  But  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
mouth,  the  moon  sprang  out  and  ran  away. 

The  minokawa-bird  is  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Negros  or  Bohol.  He 
has  a  beak  of  steel,  and  his  claws  too  are  of  steel.  His  eyes  are  mirrors, 
and  each'  single  feather  is  a  sharp  sword.  He  lives  outside  the  sky, 
at  the  eastern  horizon,  ready  to  seize  the  moon  when  she  reaches  there 
from  her  journey  under  the  earth. 

The  moon  makes  eight  holes  in  the  eastern  horizon  to  come  out  of, 
and  eight  holes  in  the  western  horizon  to  go  into,  because  every  day  the 
big  bird  tries  to  catch  her,  and  she  is  afraid.  The  exact  moment  he 
tries  to  swallow  her  is  just  when  she  is  about  to  come  in  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  east  to  shine  on  us  again.  If  the  minokawa  should 
swallow  the  moon,  and  swallow  the  sun  too,  he  would  then  come  down 
to  earth  and  gulp  down  men  also.  But  when  the  moon  is  in  the  belly 
of  the  big  bird,  and  the  sky  is  dark,  then  all  the  Bagobo  scream  and 
cry,  and  beat  agongs,^  because  they  fear  they  will  all  "get  dead.'* 
Soon  this  racket  makes  the  minokawa-bird  look  down  and  "open  his 
mouth  to  hear  the  sound."  Then  the  moon  jumps  out  of  the  bird's 
mouth  and  runs  away. 

All  the  old  men  know  about  the  minokawa-bird  in  the  uUt  stories. 

1  The  Vi8a3ran8  believe  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  an  enormous  animal 
that  we^ixA  the  moon,  and  holds  her  in  his  mouth.    Cf.  this  Journal,  vol.  zix  (1906),  p.  209. 

*  Large  percussion  instruments  made  by  the  Chinese,  imported  from  Singapore  into 
Mindanao,  and  widely  used  by  the  wild  tribes. 
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n.    THE  "ULIT:"  ADVENTURES  OF  MYTHICAL  BAGOBO  AT  THE 
DAWN  OF  TRADITION 

I.   LUMABAT  AND  MEBCYAN 

Long  ago  Lumabat^  and  his  sister  (lUbl?*)  had  a  quarrel  because 
Lumabat  had  said,  ''You  shall  go  with  me  up  into  heaven."  And  his 
sister  had  replied,  "No,  I  don^t  like  to  do  that." 

Tlien  they  began  to  fight  each  other.  Soon  the  woman  sat  down  on 
the  big  rice  mortar,'  and  said  to  Lumabat,  "Now  I  am  going  down 
below  the  earth,  down  to  Gimokudan.^  Down  there  I  shall  begin  to 
shake  the  lemon-tree.  Whenever  I  shake  it,  somebody  up  on  the 
earth  will  die.  If  the  fruit  shaken  down  be  ripe,  then  an  old  person 
will  die  on  the  earth;  but  if  the  fruit  fall  green,  the  one  to  die  will  be 
young." 

Then  she  took  a  bowl  filled  with  pounded  rice,  and  poured  the  rice 
into  the  mortar  for  a  sign  that  the  people  should  die  and  go  down  to 
Gimokudan.  Presently  the  mortar  began  to  turn  round  and  round 
while  the  woman  was  sitting  upon  it.  All  the  while,  as  the  mortar 
was  revolving,  it  was  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth.  But  just  as  it 
b^;an  to  settle  in  the  ground,  the  woman  dropped  handfuls  of  the 
pounded  rice  upon  the  earth,  with  the  words:  "See!  I  let  fall  this 
rice.  This  makes  many  people  die,  dropping  down  just  like  grains  of 
rice.    Thus  hundreds  of  people  go  down;  but  none  go  up  into  heaven." 

Straightway  the  mortar  kept  on  turning  round,  and  kept  on  going 
lower  down,  until  it  disappeared  in  the  earth,  with  Lumabat's  sister 
still  sitting  on  it.  After  this,  she  came  to  be  known  as  MebQ'yan. 
Before  she  went  down  below  the  earth,  she  was  known  only  as  Tub€'  ka 
Lumabat  ("sister  of  Lumabat"). 

MebQ'yan  is  now  chief  of  a  town  called  Banua  Mebu'yan  ("Me- 
bQ'yan's  town  "),  where  she  takes  care  of  all  dead  babies,  and  gives  them 
milk  from  her  breasts.  MebQ'yan  is  ugly  to  look  at,  for  her  whole  body 
is  covered  with  nipples.  All  nursing  children  who  still  want  the  milk, 
^  directly,  when  they  die,  to  Banua  MebQ'yan,  instead  of  to  Gimoku- 
dan, and  remain  there  with  MebQ'yan  until  they  stop  taking  milk  from 
her  breast.  Then  they  go  to  their  own  families  in  Gimokudan,  where 
they  can  get  rice,  and  "live"  very  well. 

1  The  first  of  mortals  to  reach  heaven,  and  become  a  god  (cf .  the  *'Story  of  Lumabat  and 
Wari").  In  the  tales  that  I  have  thus  far  collected,  Lumabat  does  not  figure  as  a  culture- 
tiero. 

*  The  word  indicating  the  relationship  between  brother  and  sister,  each  of  whom  is 
Ulbf  to  the  other,  whether  elder  or  younger. 

*  The  mortar  in  which  rice  is  pounded  is  a  large,  deep  wooden  bowl  that  stands  in  the 
house,    ^th  its  standard,  it  is  three  feet  or  more  in  height. 

*  The  place  below  the  earth  where  the  dead  go  {gimokud,  "spirit;"  -an,  plural  ending); 
that  is,  [the  place  of]  many  spirits. 
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All  the  spirits  stop  at  MebQ'yan's  town,  on  their  way  to  Gimokudaa* 
There  the  spirits  wash  all  their  joints  in  the  black  river  that  runs 
through  Banua  MebQ'yan,  and  they  wash  the  tops  of  their  heads  too. 
This  bathing  (panudugu^)  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  spirits  feel 
at  home,  so  that  they  will  not  run  away  and  go  back  to  their  own 
bodies.  If  the  spirit  could  return  to  its  body,  the  body  would  get  up 
and  be  alive  again. 

2.  STORY  OF  LUMABAT  AND  WARI 

Tuglay  and  Tuglibung*  had  many  children.  One  of  them  was  called 
Lumabat.  There  came  a  time  when  Lumabat  quarrelled  with  his 
sister  and  was  very  angry  with  her.  He  said,  "I  will  go  to  the  sky^ 
and  never  come  back  again." 

So  Lumabat  started  for  the  sky-country,  and  many  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  went  with  him.  A  part  of  their  journey  lay  over  the  sea^ 
and  when  they  had  passed  the  sea,  a  rock  spoke  to  them  and  said^ 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

In  the  beginning,  all  the  rocks  and  plants  and  the  animals  could  talk' 
with  the  people. 

Then  one  boy  answered  the  rock,  "We  are  going  to  the  sky-country."" 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  the  boy  turned  into_a  j;qcJc.  But  his 
brothers  and  sisters  went  on,  leaving  the^rock  behind. 

Presently  a  tree  said,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  sky,"  replied  one  of  the  girls. 

Immediately  the  girl  became  a  tree.  Thus,  all  the  way  along  the 
journey,  if  any  one  answered,  he  became  a  tree,  or  stone,  or  rock^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  that  put  the  question. 

By  and  by  the  remainder  of  the  party  reached  the  border  of  the  sky* 
They  had  gone  to  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  the  horizon.  But 
here  they  had  to  stop,  because  the  horizon  kept  moving  up  and  down 
(supa-supa).  The  sky  and  the  earth  would  part,  and  then  close 
together  again,  just  like  the  jaws  of  an  animal  in  eating.  This  move* 
ment  of  the  horizon  began  as  soon  as  the  people  reached  there. 

There  were  many  young  men  and  women,  and  they  all  tried  to  jump 
through  the  place  where  the  sky  and  the  earth  parted.  But  the  edges 
of  the  horizon  are  very  sharp,  like  a  kampilan,^  and  they  came  together 
with  a  snap  whenever  anybody  tried  to  jump  through;  and  they  cut 
him  into  two  pieces.    Then  the  parts  of  his  body  became  stones,  or 

1  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  ceremonial  washing  at  the  festival  of  G'inum.  Ordinafj 
bathing  is  padigus. 

<  See  footnote  3,  p.  15,  also  3,  p.  16. 

*  This  is  also  an  element  in  Visayan  myth  (cf .  Mazfield  and  Millington's  collection  in  thia 
Journal,  vol.  zz  [1907],  p.  102).    For  the  Malay  tradition,  cf .  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  aos* 

*  See  footnote  i,  p.  18. 
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grains  of  sand.  One  after  another  of  the  party  tried  to  jump  through, 
for  nobody  knew  the  fate  of  the  one  who  went  before  him. 

Last  of  all,  Lumabat  jumped — quick,  quicker  than  the  rest;  and 
before  the  sharp  edges  snapped  shut,  he  was  safe  in  heaven.  As  he 
walked  along,  he  saw  many  wonderful  things.  He  saw  many  kam- 
pilans  standing  alone,  and  fighting,  and  that  without  any  man  to  hold 
them.  Lumabat  passed  on  by  them  all.  Then  he  came  to  the  town 
where  the  bad  dead  live.  The  town  is  called  "Kilut."^  There,  in  the 
flames,  he  saw  many  spirits  with  heavy  sins  on  them.  The  spirits  with 
little  sins  were  not  in  the  flames;  but  they  lay,  their  bodies  covered 
with  sores,  in  an  add  that  cuts  like  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Lumabat 
went  on,  past  them  all. 

Finally  he  reached  the  house  of  Diwata,*  and  went  up  into  the  house. 
There  he  saw  many  diwata,  and  they  were  chewing  betel-nut.*  And 
one  diwata  spit  from  his  mouth  the  isse^  that  he  had  finished  chewing. 
When  Lumabat  saw  the  isse  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  god,  it 
looked  to  him  like  a  sharp  knife.  Then  Diwata  laid  hold  of  Luma- 
bat, and  Lumabat  thought  the  god  held  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand. 
But  it  was  no  knife:  it  was  just  the  isse.  And  Diwata  rubbed  the 
isse  on  Lumabat's  belly,  and  with  one  downward  stroke  he  opened  the 
belly,  and  took  out  Lumabat's  intestines  (betuka). 

Then  Lumabat  himself  became  a  god.  He  was  not  hungry  any 
more,  for  now  his  intestines  were  gone.  Yet  if  he  wanted  to  eat,  he 
had  only  to  say,  "  Food,  come  now ! "  and  at  once  all  the  fish  were  there, 
ready  to  be  caught.  In  the  sky-country,  fish  do  not  have  to  be  caught. 
And  Lumabat  became  the  greatest  of  all  the  diwata. 

Now,  when  Lumabat  left  home  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  one 
sister  and  three  brothers  remained  behind.  The  brother  named  Wari 
felt  sad  because  Lumabat  had  gone  away.  At  last  he  decided  to 
follow  him.  He  crossed  the  sea,  and  reached  the  border  of  the  sky, 
which  immediately  began  to  make  the  opening  and  shutting  motions. 
But  Wari  was  agile,  like  his  brother  Lumabat;  and  he  jumped  quick, 
just  like  Lumabat,  and  got  safe  into  heaven.  Following  the  same 
path  that  his  brother  had  taken,  he  reached  the  same  house.  And 
again  Diwata  took  the  isse,  and  attempted  to  open  Wari's  belly;  but 
Wari  protested,  for  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  intestines  pulled  out. 
Therefore  the  god  was  angry  at  Wari. 

^  A  83monyme  for  Gimokudan  ("  the  dty  of  the  dead  ").  It  is  not  ordinarily  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Bagobo  with  any  idea  of  retribution.  This  episode  shows  traces  of 
Jesuit  influence. 

*  See  footnote  i,  p.  15. 

*  The  popular  name  "  betel-nut/'  has  been  retained  in  these  stories  to  designate  the 
fruit  of  the  areca-palm.  Strictly  speaking.  "  betel "  is  the  leaf  of  a  climbing  plant  {buyo) 
that  is  chewed  with  the  nut. 

*  The  solid  part  of  the  betel-nut  that  remains  after  the  juice  has  been  extracted  by  kmg 
chewing. 
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Yet  Wari  staid  on  in  the  house  for  three  days.  Then  he  went  out 
on  the  atad>  that  joined  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  gods'  house, 
whence  he  could  look  down  on  the  earth.  He  saw  his  home  town,  and 
it  made  him  happy  to  look  at  his  fields  of  sugarcane  and  bananas,  his 
groves  of  betel  and  cocoanuts.  There  were  his  bananas  ripe,  and  all 
his  fruits  ready  to  be  plucked.  Wari  gazed,  and  then  he  wanted  to 
get  back  to  earth  again,  and  he  began  to  cry;  for  he  did  not  like  to  stay 
in  heaven  and  have  his  intestines  taken  out,  and  he  was  homesick 
for  his  own  town. 

Now,  the  god  was  angry  at  Wari  because  he  would  not  let  him  open 
his  belly.  And  the  god  told  Wari  to  go  home,  and  take  his  dogs  with 
him.  First  the  god  fixed  some  food  for  Wari  to  eat  on  his  journey. 
Then  he  took  meadow-grass  {karan),  and  tied  the  long  blades  together, 
making  a  line  long  enough  to  reach  down  to  earth.  He  tied  Wari  and 
the  dogs  to  one  end  of  the  line;  but  before  he  lowered  the  rope,  he  said 
to  Wari,  "Do  not  eat  while  you  are  up  in  the  air,  for  if  you  eat,  it  will 
set  your  dogs  to  quarrelling.  If  I  hear  the  sound  of  dogs  fighting, 
I  shall  let  go  the  rope." 

But  while  Wari  hung  in  the  air,  he  got  very  hungry,  and,  although 
he  had  been  let  down  only  about  a  third  of  the  distance  from  heaven 
to  earth,  he  took  some  of  his  food  and  ate  it.  Immediately  the  dogs 
began  ta  fight.  Then  Diwata  in  the  sky  heard  the  noise,  and  he 
dropped  the  rope  of  meadow-grass.  Then  Wari  fell  down,  down;  but 
he  did  not  strike  the  ground,  for  he  was  caught  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree  called  lanipo.  It  was  a  tall  tree,  and  Wari  could  not  get  down. 
He  began  to  utter  cries;  and  all  night  he  kept  crying,  "Aro-o-o-o-i!" 
Then  he  turned  into  a  kulago-bird.*  At  night,  when  you  hear  the  call 
of  the  kulago-bird,  you  know  that  it  is  the  voice  of  Wari. 

The  kulago-bird  has  various  sorts  of  feathers,  feathers  of  all  kinds 
of  birds  and  chickens;  it  has  the  hair  of  all  animals  and  the  hair  of 
man.  This  bird  lives  in  very  high  trees  at  night,  and  you  cannot  see 
it.  You  cannot  catch  it.  Yet  the  old  men  know  a  story  about  a 
kulago-bird  once  having  been  caught  while  it  was  building  its  nest. 
But  this  was  after  there  came  to  be  many  people  on  the  earth. 

The  three  dogs  went  right  along  back  to  Wari's  house.  They 
found  Wari's  sister  and  two  brothers  at  home,  and  staid  there  with 
them.  After  a  while,  the  woman  and  her  two  brothers  had  many 
children. 

"In  the  beginning,"  say  the  old  men,  "brother  and  sister  would 
marry  each  other,  just  like  pigs.    This  was  a  very  bad  custom." 

1  A  sort  of  bridge  or  platform  connecting  the  main  body  of  the  native  house  with  the 
shelter  that  serves  as  kitchen,  when  this  is  separate  from  the  living-room. 

*  A  fabulous  bird,  probably  associated  with  the  screech-owl  (Aluco  candidus)  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Compare  A.  Newton,  DiclUmary  qf  Birds,  pp. 
679-680  (1893-96). 
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3.  HOW  liAN  TURNED  INTO  A  MONKEY 

Before  the  world  was  made,  the  monkey  looked  like  man,  and  was 
called  manobo,^  and  was  actually  human.  But  after  the  world  and 
peofAe  were  made,  the  monkey  took  its  present  form. 

When  peofde  began  to  live  in  the  wc^-ld,  they  had  many  children. 
One  man  was  called  Lumabat.  His  father  had  a  number  of  children* 
so  that  Lumabat  had  many  brothers  and  sisters. 

One  day  a  brother  of  Lumabat  was  climbing  up  over  the  roof,  and 
in  his  hand  he  had  a  long  ladle  made  of  cocoanut-shell.  He  held  the 
ladle  behind  his  back,  at  the  base  of  his  spine,  until  by  and  by  a  tail 
began  to  grow.  The  ladle  had  turned  into  a  tail,  and  presently  Luma- 
bat's  brother  became  a  monkey.  After  that,  a  few  other  people  turned 
into  monkeys.  But  all  this  came  about  before  Lumabat  went  to 
heaven. 

4.  THE  TUGLIBUNG  AND  THE  TUGLAY 

Before  time  began,*  an  old  woman  (Tuglibung)  and  an  old  man 
(Tuglay)  lived  in  a  town  at  the  centre  of  the  world.  There  came  a 
season  of  drought,  when  their  bananas  spoiled,  and  all  their  plants 
died  from  the  hot  sun.  Tuglibung  and  Tuglay  were  very  hungry,  and 
looked  skinny,  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

One  night  as  the  old  man  slept,  he  dreamed  that  a  little  boy  with 
white  hair  came  close  to  him,  and  said,  "Much  better  it  would  be,  if 
you  would  stay  here  no  longer;  much  better,  that  you  go  to  the  T'oluk 
Waig*  ('water-sources'),  where  there  is  a  good  place  to  live." 

So  the  old  folks  started  on  their  journey  to  the  source  of  the  rivers. 
On  their  way,  they  stopped  at  one  place  that  seemed  good,  and  staid 
for  about  a  inonth;  but  there  was  little  to  eat,  and  they  were  always 
hungry.  At  last,  one  day,  the  man  climbed  up  into  a  tall  tree,  whence 
he  could  see  the  whole  earth,  even  to  the  border  of  the  sky.  Far  away 
he  could  see  a  little  smoke,  just  like  a  cigarette.  Then  he  climbed 
down  the  tree  in  a  hurry,  and  told  his  wife  what  he  had  seen. 

"I  will  go  and  find  out  where  that  smoke  comes  from,''  he  said, 
"and  see  if  I  can  get  some  bananas  and  things,  —  all  we  can  eat." 

So  the  man  started  out  and  travelled  a  long  way,  leaving  his  wife 
at  home.  As  he  approached  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  smoke, 
he  found  himself  in  a  vast  field  full  of  fruit-trees  and  sugarcane-plants. 
The  sugarcane  grew  as  big  as  trees;  the  bananas  were  as  huge  as  the 
trunks  of  cocoanut-palms;  and  the  papaya-fruit  was  the  size  of  a 
great  clay  jar.  He  walked  on  until  he  reached  a  very  large  meadow, 
full  of  long  wavy  grass,  where  there  were  many  horses  and  carabao  and 
other  animals.    Soon  after  he  left  the  meadow-grass,  he  could  make 

»  General  term  for  "man."  "people." 

<  The  ulii  has  a  stereotjrped  opening  with  the  phrase  unda*mt  (unda  ume),  "no  3rear.'* 

•  The  fabulous  source  of  all  the  mountain-streams. 
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out,  some  distance  ahead  of  him,  a  big  house  with  many  smaller 
houses  grouped  around  it.  He  was  so  scared  that  he  could  not  see 
the  houses  very  well.    He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  big  house,  he  saw  lying  under  it  piles  of 
human  bones.  He  then  knew  that  the  Datu  of  the  Buso^  lived  there. 
In  all  the  other  houses  there  were  buso  living  too.  But  he  went  bravely 
Qp  the  steps  of  the  big  house,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor.  Right  away, 
while  he  sat  there,  the  children  of  Buso  wanted  to  eat  him.  But 
Tuglay  said, ''  No,  no!  don't  eat  me,  because  I  just  came  to  get  bananas 
of  many  different  kinds." 

Then  the  man  made  a  bargain  with  the  Datu  of  the  Buso,  and  said, 
''Give  me  some  bananas,  and  I  will  pay  you  two  children  for  them. 
Come  to  my  house  in  nine  days,  and  you  shall  have  one  boy  and  one 
girl  for  the  bananas."    But  Tuglay  had  no  children. 

Then  the  Buso  gave  Tuglay  a  basket  of  bananas,  and  let  him  go 
away. 

Now,  while  her  husband  was  away,  the  woman  gave  birth  to  twins, 
—  a  boy  and  a  girl.  And  when  the  man  got  home  he  was  pleased,  and 
said,  "Oh!  that's  fine!    You  got  some  babies  while  I  was  away." 

But  the  man  felt  very  sorry  to  think  of  giving  his  children  to  the 
Buso,  and  he  went  from  place  to  place,  hoping  to  find  some  friend  who 
would  help  him.  All  the  time,  the  days  of  the  folia  ("time  of  con- 
tract") were  slipping  by.  He  could  get  nobody  to  help  him.  Now  it 
lacked  only  two  of  the  nine  days'  folia.  And  while  the  children  were 
asleep,  Tuglay  said  to  his  wife,  "Let  us  run  away,  and  leave  our  babies 
here  asleep,  because  to-morrow  the  Buso  will  come." 

Then  Tuglay  and  Tuglibung  ran  away,  and  left  their  children.  They 
ran  and  ran  until  they  reached  the  T'oluk  Waig;  but  they  could  not 
get  away  from  the  falla.  The  nine  days  of  folia  had  caught  up  with 
them. 

At  home,  the  children  woke  up  and  found  no  mother  and  father 
there,  and  they  began  to  cry.  They  thought  they  would  run  after 
their  parents.  So  they  left  the  house,  and  forded  the  river,  and  began 
to  run. 

When  the  nine  days  were  up,  the  Buso  came  to  Tuglay's  house  for 
his  pay.  When  he  found  nobody  at  home,  he  ran  after  the  children, 
carrying  with  him  many  iron  axes  and  big  bolos,  and  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  other  buso.  In  all  there  were  three  thousand  buso,  —  two 
thousand  walking,  and  one  thousand  fiying.  The  children  had  the 
start;  but  the  three  thousand  buso  kept  gaining  on  them,  until  they 
were  close  behind. 

>  The  anthropomorphic  and  zoOmorphic  evil  personalities,  whose  number  is  legion. 
The  traditional  concept  of  Buso  among  the  Bagobo  has  essentially  the  same  content  as 
that  of  Asuang  with  Visayan  peoples.  Both  Buso  and  Asuang  suggest  the  R&kshasa  of 
Indian  myth. 
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As  they  ran,  the  little  boy  said  to  his  sister,  "When  we  get  to  that 
field  over  there,  where  there  are  ripe  bananas,  you  must  not  speak  a 
word." 

But  when  they  reached  the  banana-tree,  the  girl-child  cried  out, 
"Brother,  I  want  to  eat  a  banana." 

Then  she  ate  a  banana;  but  she  felt  so  weak  she  could  run  no 
longer.  She  just  lay  down  and  died.  Then  the  boy-child  looked  about 
for  a  place  to  put  his  sister's  body.  He  looked  at  the  fine  branched 
trees,  full  of  fruit,  and  saw  that  each  single  fruit  was  an  agong,^  and 
the  leaves,  mother-of-pearl. 

To  one  of  the  trees,  the  boy  said,  "May  I  put  my  sister  here?" 
And  the  tree  said  that  he  might  do  it. 

Then  the  boy  laid  his  sister  on  a  branch  of  the  tree,  because  the  child 
was  dead. 

After  this,  the  boy  ran  back  toward  the  Buso  who  led  the  rest,  and 
called  out  to  him,  "I'm  going  to  run  very  fast.  Chase  me  now,  and 
catch  me  if  you  can!" 

So  the  boy  ran,  and  the  Buso  chased  him.  Hard  pressed,  the  boy 
sprang  toward  a  big  rock,  and  shouted  to  it,  "O  rck:k,  help  me!  The 
Buso  will  catch  me." 

"Come  up!"  said  the  rock,  "I'll  help  you,  if  I  can." 

But  when  the  boy  climbed  up,  he  found  that  it  was  not  a  rock,  but 
a  fine  house,  that  was  giving  him  shelter.  In  that  house  lived  the 
Black  Lady  (Bia  C  meiurrf),  and  she  received  the  boy  kindly. 

As  soon  as  the  Buso  came  up  to  the  rock,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "The 
boy  is  here  all  right!    I'll  break  the  rock  with  my  axe." 

But  when  he  tried  to  break  the  rock  with  axe  and  poko?  the  hard 
stone  resisted;  and  the  Buso's  tools  were  blunted  and  spoiled. 

Meantime,  in  the  Black  Lady's  house  the  boy  was  getting  ready  for 
a  fight,  because  the  Black  Lady  said,  "Go  down  now;  they  want  you 
down  there." 

Then  with  sharp  sword  and  long  spear,  bearing  a  fine  war-shield, 
and  wearing  ear-plugs  of  shining  ivory,  the  boy  went  down  to  meet 
the  Buso.  When  he  went  down  the  steps,  all  the  other  hiiso  had  come, 
and  were  waiting  for  him  in  front  of  the  house.  Then  they  all  went 
to  fighting  the  one  boy,  and  he  met  them  all  alone.  He  fought  until 
every  one  of  the  three  thousand  huso  fell  down  dead.  At  last,  one  only 
of  the  huso  stood  up,  and  he  was  the  great  Datu  of  Buso.  But  even 
he  fell  down  before  that  mighty  boy,  for  none  could  conquer  the  boy. 
He  was  matulus.^  After  all  was  done,  the  boy  married  the  Black 
Lady,  and  lived  well  in  her  house. 

»  See  footnote  a.  p.  19.  «  Bia,  "lady;"  r  (to),  "the;"  mdum,  "black." 

*  A  stout  work-knife,  with  broad,  one-edged  blade,  and  square  tip;  used  to  hew  down 

trees,  and  cut  kindling-wood. 

<  A  term  regularly  used  of  the  great  Malaki,  and  combining  the  sense  of  "all-wise" 

and  "invincible."    Matulus  is  often  used  with  a  connotation  of  having  magical  power. 
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5.  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  TUGLAY* 

It  was  eight'  million  {kati)  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Mona,* 
that  the  following  events  took  place. 

The  Tuglay  lived  in  a  fine  house  the  walls  of  which  were  all  mirrored 
glass,  and  the  roof  was  hung  with  brass  chains.  One  day  he  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  snare  jungle-fowl,  and  he  slept  in  the  woods  all 
night.  The  next  day,  when  he  turned  to  go  home,  he  found  himself 
puzzled  as  to  which  trail  to  take.  He  tried  one  path  after  another, 
but  none  seemed  to  lead  to  his  house.  At  last  he  said  to  himself, 
" I  have  lost  my  way:  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  home." 

Then  he  walked  on  at  random  until  he  came  to  a  vast  field  of  rice, 
where  great  numbers  of  men  were  cutting  the  palay.^  But  the  rice- 
field  belonged  to  Buso,  and  the  harvesters  were  all  buso-men.  When 
they  saw  Tuglay  at  the  edge  of  their  field,  they  were  glad,  and  said 
to  one  another,  "There's  a  man!    We  will  carry  him  home." 

Then  the  buso  caught  Tuglay,  and  hastened  home  with  him.  Now, 
the  great  Buso's  mansion  stretched  across  the  tops  of  eight  million 
mountains,  and  very  many  smaller  houses  were  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  all  around  the  great  Buso's  house;  for  this  was  the  city 
of  the  buso  where  they  had  taken  Tuglay.  As  he  was  carried  through 
the  groves  of  cocoanut-palms  on  Buso's  place,  all  the  Cocoanuts  called* 
out,  "Tuglay,  Tuglay,  in  a  little  while  the  Buso  will  eat  you!" 

Into  the  presence  of  the  great  chief  of  all  the  buso,  they  dragged 
Tuglay.  The  Datto  Buso  was  fearful  to  look  at.  From  his  head  grew 
one  great  horn  of  pure  ivory,  and  fiames  of  fire  were  blazing  from  the 
horn.    The  Datto  Buso  questioned  the  man. 

"First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  where  you  come  from,  Tuglay." 

"I  am  come  from  my  house  in  T'oluk  Waig,"  replied  the  man. 

And  the  great  Buso  shouted,  "  I  will  cut  off  your  head  with  my  sharp 
*m/"» 

"But  if  I  choose,  I  can  kill  you  with  your  own  sword,"  boldly 
answered  Tuglay. 

Then  he  lay  down,  and  let  the  Buso  try  to  cut  his  neck.  The  Buso 
swung  his  sharp  sword;  but  the  steel  would  not  cut  Tuglay's  neck. 
The  Buso  did  not  know  that  no  knife  could  wound  the  neck  of  Tuglay, 
unless  fire  were  laid  upon  his  throat  at  the  same  time.  This  was  eight 
million  years  ago  that  the  Buso  tried  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Tuglay. 

Then  another  day  the  Tuglay  spoke  to  all  the  buso,  "  It  is  now  my 
turn:  let  me  try  whether  I  can  cut  your  necks." 

1  See  footnote  3*  p.  15*  also  3,  p.  16. 

*  The  number  sacred  in  ceremonial  and  song. 

*  See  footnote  2,  p.  16. 

*  Visayan  word  for  rice  growing  in  the  field;  Bagobo,  *ume, 

*  The  long  sword  of  the  Moro,  with  a  wavy,  two-edged  blade. 
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After  this  speech,  Tuglay  stood  up  and  took  from  his  mouth  the 
chewed  betel-nut  that  is  called  isse,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would 
rub  the  isse  on  the  great  Buso's  throat.  When  the  Buso  saw  the  isse^ 
he  thought  it  was  a  sharp  knife,  and  he  was  frightened.  All  the  lesser 
buso  began  to  weep,  fearing  that  their  chief  would  be  killed;  for  the 
isse  appeared  to  all  of  them  as  a  keen-bladed  knife.  The  tears  of  all 
the  buso  ran  down  like  blood;  they  wept  streams  and  streams  of  tears 
that  all  flowed  together,  forming  a  deep  lake,  red  in  color. 

Then  Tuglay  rubbed  the  chewed  betel  on  the  great  Buso's  throat. 
One  pass  only  he  made  with  the  isse,  and  the  Buso's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body.  Both  head  and  body  of  the  mighty  Buso  rolled  down 
into  the  great  lake  of  tears,  and  were  devoured  by  the  crocodiles. 

Now,  the  Tuglay  was  dressed  like  a  poor  man, — in  bark  (bUniW) 
garments.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the  Buso,  he  struck  a  blow  at 
his  own  legs,  and  the  bark  trousers  fell  off.  Then  he  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  struck  his  body,  and  immediately  his  jacket  and  kerchief 
of  bark  fell  off  from  him.  There  he  stood,  no  longer  the  poor  Tuglay, 
but  a  Malald  T'oluk  Waig,*  with  a  gleaming  kampUan  in  his  hand. 

Then  he  was  ready  to  fight  all  the  other  buso.  First  he  held  the 
kampUan  in  his  left  hand,  and  eight  million  buso  fell  down  dead. 
Then  he  held  the  kampilan  in  his  right  hand,  and  eight  million  more 
buso  fell  down  dead.  After  that,  the  Malald  went  over  to  the  house 
of  Buso's  daughter,  who  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead.  She  shrieked  with  fear  when  she  saw  the  Malaki  coming; 
and  he  struck  her  with  his  kampUan,  so  that  she  too,  the  woman-buso, 
fell  down  dead. 

After  these  exploits,  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  went  on  his  way.  He 
climbed  over  the  mountains  of  benati,*  whose  trees  men  go  far  to  seek, 
and  then  he  reached  the  mountains  of  barayung  and  balati  wood. 
From  these  peaks,  exultant  over  his  foes,  he  gave  a  good  war-cry 
that  re-echoed  through  the  mountains,  and  went  up  to  the  ears  of 
the  gods.  Pangulili  and  Salamia Van  *  heard  it  from  their  home  in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Sky  {Tambara  ka  Langii),  and  they  said,  "Who 
chants  the  song  of  war  {ig-sungal)?  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  Malak 
T'oluk  Waig,  for  none  of  all  the  other  malaki  could  shout  just  like 
that.'' 

1  The  Babogo  say,  that,  before  the  invention  of  weaving  hemp,  all  the  people  clothed 
themselves  in  the  soft,  inflammable  layers  of  the  sheath  that  envelops  the  trunk  oi  oocoa- 
nut-palms. 

*  The  semi-divine  being  who  dwells  at  the  mythical  source  of  the  mountain-streams 
(malaki,  "good  man;"  V  [to],  "the;**  oluk,  "source;**  waig,  "water").  Traditionally 
there  are  many  of  these  malaki,  devotionally  there  is  but  one. 

*  A  very  hard,  fine-grained  wood  susceptible  of  high  polish,  in  color  grading,  acconUng 
to  age,  from  yellow  to  golden  tan,  and  used  to  make  handles  for  the  most  valuable  swords. 

*  These  gods  are  of  high  rank.  Salamia'wan  occupies  the  second  heaven,  and  Pan- 
guli'li,  the  ninth. 
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His  duty  performed,  the  Malald  left  the  ranges  of  balati  and  bara- 
yung,  walked  down  toward  the  sea,  and  wandered  along  the  coast 
until  he  neared  a  great  gathering  of  people  who  had  met  for  barter. 
It  was  market-day,  and  all  sorts  of  things  were  brought  for  trade. 
Then  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  struck  his  legs  and  his  chest,  before  the 
people  caught  sight  of  him;  and  inmiediately  he  was  clothed  in  his  old 
bark  trousers  and  jacket  and  kerchief,  just  like  a  poor  man.  Then  he 
approached  the  crowd,  and  saw  the  people  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
little  groups,  talking,  and  offering  their  things  for  sale. 

The  Malaki  Lindig  Ramut  ka  Langit^  and  all  the  other  malaki*  from 
the  surrounding  country  were  there.  They  called  out  to  him,  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

The  Tuglay  told  them  that  he  had  got  lost,  and  had  been  travelling 
a  long  distance.  As  he  spoke,  he  noticed,  sitting  among  a  group  of 
young  men,  the  beautiful  woman  called  Moglung. 

She  motioned  to  him,  and  said,  "Come,  sit  down  beside  me." 

And  the  Tuglay  sat  down  on  the  ground,  near  the  Moglung.  Then 
the  woman  gave  presents  of  textiles  to  the  Malaki  Lindig  Ramut  ka 
Langit  and  the  other  malaki  in  her  crowd.  But  to  the  Tuglay  she 
gave  betel-nut  that  she  had  prepared  for  him. 

After  that,  the  Moglung  said  to  all  the  malaki,  "This  time  I  am 
going  to  leave  you,  because  I  want  to  go  home." 

And  off  went  the  Moglung  with  the  Tuglay,  riding  on  the  wind. 

After  many  days,  the  Moglung  and  the  Tuglay  rested  on  the  moun- 
tains of  barayung,  and,  later,  on  the  mountains  of  balakuna-trees. 
From  these  heights,  they  looked  out  over  a  vast  stretch  of  open  coun- 
try, where  the  deep,  wavy  meadow-grass  glistened  like  gold;  and 
pastured  there  were  herds  of  cows  and  carabao  and  many  horses. 
And  beyond  rose  another  range  of  mountains,  on  the  highest  of  which 
stood  the  Moglung's  house.  To  reach  it  they  had  to  cross  whole 
forests  of  cocoanut  and  betel-nut  trees  that  covered  eight  million 
mountains.  Around  the  house  were  all  kinds  of  useful  plants  and 
trees.  When  they  walked  under  the  floor*  of  the  house,  the  Moglung 
said,  "My  grandmother  is  looking  at  me  because  I  have  found  another 
grandchild  for  her." 

Then  the  grandmother  (Tuglibung)  called  to  them,  saying,  "Come 
up,  come  up,  my  grandchildren!" 

1  Malaki  who  lives  at  the  horizon  (Undig,  "border;"  ramui,  "root;"  ka,  preposition 
"of;"  langii.  "sky").  » 

<  Although  the  name  malaki  properly  is  limited  to  men  of  high  moral  character, 
yet  actually  the  story-teller  calls  all  the  young  men  malaki  round  whom  the  action  centres. 
Often  it  means  simply  an  unmarried  man. 

*  A  typical  Malay  house  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pUe-dwelUng,  the  floor  being 
raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  tied  to  the  heavy  upright  timbers  which  run  to 
the  roof  and  form  the  framework  of  the  house. 
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As  soon  as  they  entered  the  house,  the  Tuglay  sat  down  in  a  comer 
of  the  kitchen,  until  the  grandmother  oflFered  him  a  better  place,  say- 
ing, "Do  not  stay  in  the  kitchen.    Come  and  sleep  on  my  bed." 

The  Tuglay  rested  eight  nights  in  the  grandmother's  bed.  At  the 
end  of  the  eight  nights  the  Moglung  said  to  him,  "Please  take  this 
betel-nut  that  I  have  prepared  for  you." 

At  first  Tuglay  did  not  want  to  take  it;  but  the  next  day,  when  the 
Moglung  again  offered  the  betel,  he  accepted  it  from  her  and  b^;an 
to  diew.  After  that,  the  Tuglay  took  off  his  trousers  of  bark  and  his 
jacket  of  bark,  and  became  a  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig.  But  the  Moglung 
wondered  where  the  Tuglay  had  gone,  and  she  cried  to  her  grand- 
mother, "Where  is  the  Tuglay?" 

But  the  Malaki  stood  there,  and  answered  her,  "I  am  the  Tuglay." 

At  first  the  Moglung  was  grieved,  because  the  Malaki  seemed  such 
a  grand  man,  and  she  wanted  Tuglay  back. 

But  before  long  the  Malaki  said  to  her,  "I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

So  they  were  married.  Then  the  Moglung  opened  her  gold  box, 
and  took  out  a  fine  pair  of  trousers  (saroa'r^)  and  a  man's  jacket 
(umpak*  ka  mama),  and  gave  them  to  the  Malaki  as  a  wedding-gift. 

When  they  had  been  living  together  for  a  while,  there  came  a  day 
when  the  Malaki  wanted  to  go  and  visit  a  man  who  was  a  great  worker 
in  brass,  —  the  Malaki  Tuangun;'  and  the  Moglung  gave  him 
directions  for  the  journey,  saying,  "You  will  come  to  a  place  where 
a  hundred  roads  meet.  Take  the  road  that  is  marked  with  the  prints 
of  many  horses  and  carabao.  Do  not  stop  at  the  place  of  the  cross- 
roads, for  if  you  stop,  the  Bia*  who  makes  men  giddy  will  hurt  you." 

Then  the  Malaki  went  away,  and  reached  the  place  where  a  hundred 
roads  crossed,  as  Moglung  had  said.  But  he  stopped  there  to  rest 
and  chew  betel-nut.  Soon  he  began  to  feel  queer  and  dizzy,  and  he 
fell  asleep,  not  knowing  anything.  When  he  woke  up,  he  wandered 
along  up  the  mountain  until  he  reached  a  house  at  the  border  of  a 
big  meadow,  and  thought  he  would  stop  and  ask  his  way.  From  under 
the  house  he  called  up,  "Which  is  the  road  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun?" 

It  was  the  Bia's  voice  that  answered,  "First  come  up  here,  and 
then  rU  tell  you  the  road." 

So  the  Malaki  jumped  up  on  the  steps  and  went  in.  But  when  he 
was  inside  of  her  house,  the  Bia  confessed  that  she  did  not  know  the 
way  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun's  house. 

"I  am  the  woman,"  she  said,  "who  made  you  dizzy,  because  I 
wanted  to  have  you  for  my  own." 

1  Short  trouaera  of  hemp,  usually  embroidered  and  beaded. 

s  Short  jacket  of  hemp  {ka,  "of; "  mama, "  man."  "  boy."  the  specific  tenn  for  "  man  ")• 

>  Brass-emith. 

*  A  title  of  respect,  which  is  best  rendered  by  "lady"  or  "  sefiora." 
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"Oh!  that's  the  game,"  said  the  Malaki.  "But  the  Moglung  is  my 
wife,  and  she  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  smiled  the  Bia.    "Just  let  me  comb  your  hair." 

Then  the  Bia  gave  him  some  betel-nut,  and  combed  his  hair  until  he 
grew  sleepy.  But  as  he  was  dropping  oflF,  he  remembered  a  certain 
promise  he  had  made  his  wife,  and  he  said  to  the  Bia,  "  If  the  Moglung 
comes  and  finds  me  here,  you  be  sure  to  waken  me." 

After  eight  days  had  passed  from  the  time  her  husband  left  home, 
the  Moglung  started  out  to  find  him,  for  he  had  said,  "  Eight  days  from 
now  I  will  return." 

By  and  by  the  Moglung  came  to  the  Bia's  house,  and  found  the 
Malaki  there  fast  asleep;  but  the  Bia  did  not  waken  him.  Then  the 
Moglung  took  from  the  Malaki's  toes  his  toe-rings  (paniod^),  and  went 
away,  leaving  a  message  with  the  Bia: — 

"Tell  the  Malaki  that  I  am  going  back  home  to  find  some  other 
malaki:  tell  him  that  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  him." 

But  the  Moglung  did  not  go  to  her  own  home:  she  at  once  started 
for  her  brother's  house  that  was  up  in  the  sky-country. 

Presently  the  Malaki  woke  up,  and  when  he  looked  at  his  toes,  he 
found  that  his  brass  toe-rings  were  gone. 

"The  Moglung  has  been  here!"  he  cried  in  a  frenzy.  "Why  didn't 
you  waken  me,  as  I  told  you?"  Then  he  seized  his  sharp-bladed 
kampUan,  and  slew  the  Bia.  Maddened  by  grief  and  rage,  he  dashed 
to  the  door  and  made  one  leap  to  the  ground,  screaming,  "All  the 
people  in  the  world  shall  fall  by  my  sword!" 

On  his  war-shield  he  rode,  and  flew  with  the  wind  until  he  came 
to  the  horizon.  Here  lived  the  Malaki  Lindig  Ramut  ka  Langit.* 
And  when  the  two  malaki  met,  they  began  to  fight;  and  the  seven 
brothers  of  the  Malaki  Lindig  that  live  at  the  edge  of  the  sky,  like- 
wise came  out  to  fight.  But  when  the  battle  had  gone  on  but  a  little 
time,  all  the  eight  malaki  of  the  horizon  fell  down  dead.  Then  the 
angry  Malaki  who  had  slain  the  Bia  and  the  eight  young  men  went 
looking  for  more  people  to  kill;  and  when  he  had  shed  the  blood  of 
many,  he  became  a  buso  with  only  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  for  the 
buso  with  one  eye  are  the  worst  buso  of  all.  Everybody  that  he  met 
he  slew. 

After  some  time,  he  reached  the  house  of  the  great  priest  called 
"  Pandita,"  and  the  Pandita  checked  him,  saying,  "Stop  a  minute,  and 
let  me  ask  you  first  what  has  happened  to  make  you  like  this." 

Then  the  Buso-man  replied  sadly,  "  I  used  to  have  a  wife  named 
Moglung,  who  was  the  best  of  all  the  bia;  but  when  I  went  looking 
for  the  Malaki  Tuangun,  that  other  Bia  made  me  dizzy,  and  gave 

>  Braae  toe-rings,  corresponding  to  the  paninsing  ("finger-rings")- 
s  See  footnote  z,  p.  39. 
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me  betel,  and  combed  my  hair.  Then  she  was  my  wife  for  a  little 
while.  But  I  have  killed  her,  and  become  a  btiso^  and  I  want  to  kill 
all  the  people  in  the  world." 

"You  had  better  lie  down  on  my  mat  here,  and  go  to  sleep,"  advised 
the  Pandita.  While  the  Buso  slept,  the  Pandita  rubbed  his  joints  with 
betel-nut;  and  when  he  woke  up,  he  was  a  malaki  again. 

Then  the  Pandita  talked  to  him,  and  said,  "Only  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Moglung  passed  here  on  her  way  to  her  brother's  home  in  heaven. 
She  went  by  a  bad  road,  for  she  would  have  to  mount  the  steep  rock- 
terraces.  If  you  follow,  you  will  come  first  to  the  Terraces  of  the  ^^nd 
(Tarasu'ban  ka  Kara'nu^O*  then  you  readi  the  Terraces  of  Eight- 
fold Darkness  (Walu  Lapit  Dukilum*),  and  then  the  Terraces  of  the 
Rain  (Tarasuban  k'Udan»). 

Eagerly  the  Malaki  set  out  on  his  journey,  with  his  kabir  *  on  his 
back,  and  his  betel-nut  and  buyo-leaf '  in  the  kabir.  He  had  not 
travelled  far,  before  he  came  to  a  steep  ascent  of  rock-terraces, — 
the  Terraces  of  the  Wind,  that  had  eight  million  steps.  The  Malaki 
knew  not  how  to  climb  up  the  rocky  structure  that  rose  sheer  before 
him,  and  so  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  and  took  his  kabir 
off  his  back  to  get  out  some  betel-nut.  After  he  had  begun  to  chew 
his  betel,  he  b^;an.to  think,  and  he  pondered  for  eight  days  how  he 
could  accomplish  his  hard  journey.  On  the  ninth  day  he  b^:an  to 
jump  up  the  steps  of  the  terraces,  one  by  one.  On  each  step  he  chewed 
betel,  and  then  jumped  again;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  eig^t  million  steps,  and  was  off,  riding  on 
his  shield. 

Next  he  reached  the  sharp-edged  rocks  called  the  "Terraces  of 
Needles"  (Tarasuban  ka  Simat),  that  had  also  eight  million  steps. 
Again  he  considered  for  eight  days  how  he  could  mount  them.  Then 
on  the  ninth  day  he  sprang  from  terrace  to  terrace,  as  before,  chewii^ 
betel-nut  on  each  terrace,  and  left  the  Tarasuban  ka  Simat,  riding  on 
his  shield.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  Terraces  of  Sheet-Lightning 
(Tarasuban  ka^Dilam-dilam) ;  and  he  took  his  kabir  off  his  back,  and 
prepared  a  betel-nut,  chewed  it,  and  meditated  for  eig^t  daj^.  On  the 
ninth  day  he  jumped  from  step  to  step  of  the  eight  million  terraces,  and 
went  riding  off  on  his  war-shield.  When  he  reached  the  Terraces 
of  Forked-Lightning  (Tarasuban  ka  Kirum),  he  surmounted  them  on 
the  ninth  day,  like  the  others. 

1  Rock-terrace  (-<m,  plural  ending;  ka,  "of;"  karamag,  "wind")  of  the  Wind. 

s  Terraces  (walu.  "eight;"  lapU,  "folded;"  dukilum,  "night,"  "darkness")  of  Eigh^ 
fold  Darkness. 

•  Udan  ("rain"). 

•  A  large  carrying-bag  worn  by  Bagobo  men  on  the  back,  by  means  of  straps  over  the 
shoulders.  It  is  woven  of  hemp,  often  heavily  beaded,  and  contains  the  betel-box,  the 
lime-tube,  and  a  tight  case  of  woven  rattan  for  flint,  steel,  medicine,  and  other  necessaries. 

•  The  leaf  of  a  vine  that  is  chewed  with  betel-nut. 
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But  now  he  came  to  a  series  of  cuestas  named  "  Dulama  Bolo  Kam- 
pilan/'^  because  one  side  of  each  was  an  abrupt  cliff  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  kampUan;  and  the  other  side  sloped  gradually  downward, 
like  a  blunt-working  bolo.  How  to  cross  these  rocks,  of  which 
there  were  eight  million,  the  Malaki  did  not  know;  so  he  stopped 
and  took  off  his  kabift  cut  up  his  betel-nut,  and  thought  for  eight 
days.  Then  on  the  ninth  day  he  began  to  leap  over  the  rocks, 
and  he  kept  on  leaping  for  eight  days,  each  day  jumping  over  one 
million  of  the  cuestas.  On  the  sixteenth  day  he  was  off,  riding  on 
his  shield.  Then  he  reached  the  Terraces  of  the  Thunder  (Tara- 
suban  ka  Kilat),  which  he  mounted,  springing  from  one  terrace  to 
the  next,  as  before,  after  he  had  meditated  for  eight  days.  Leaving 
these  behind  him  on  the  ninth  day,  he  travelled  on  to  the  Mountains 
of  Bamboo  (Pabungan  Kawayanan),  covered  with  bamboo  whose 
leaves  were  all  sharp  steel.  These  mountains  he  could  cross  without 
the  eight  days'  thought,  because  their  sides  sloped  gently.  From  the 
uplands  he  could  see  a  broad  sweep  of  meadow  beyond,  where  the 
grass  glistened  like  gold.  And  when  he  had  descended,  and  walked 
across  the  meadow,  he  had  to  pass  through  eight  million  groves  of 
cocoanut-trees,  where  the  fruit  grew  at  the  height  of  a  man's  waist,  and 
every  cocoanut  had  the  shape  of  a  bell  (korung-karung).  Then  he 
reached  a  forest  of  betel-nut,  where  again  the  nuts  could  be  plucked 
without  the  trouble  of  climbing,  for  the  dusters  grew  at  the  height  of 
a  man's  waist.  Beyond,  came  the  meadows  with  white  grass,  and 
plants  whose  leaves  were  all  of  the  rare  old  embroidered  doth  called 
tambayang^  He  then  found  himself  at  the  foot-hills  of  a  range  of 
eight  million  mountains,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  meadows,  and, 
when  he  had  climbed  to  their  summit,  he  stood  before  a  fine  big  house. 

From  the  ground  he  called  out,  ''If  anybody  lives  in  this  house,  let 
him  come  look  at  me,  for  I  want  to  find  the  way  to  the  Shrine  in  the 
Sky,  or  to  the  Little  Heaven,  where  my  Moglung  lives." 

But  nobody  answered. 

Then  the  Malaki  sprang  up  the  bamboo  ladder  and  looked'in  at  the 
door,  but  he  saw  no  one  in  the  house.  He  was  weary,  after  his  journey, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  chair  made  of  gold  that  stood  there.  Soon 
there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  calling  out,  "There 
is  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  in  the  house." 

The  Malaki  looked  around  the  room,  but  there  was  no  man  there, 
only  a  little  baby  swinging  in  its  cradle.  Outside  the  house  were  many 
malaki  from  the  great  town  of  Lunsud,  and  they  came  rushing  in  the 

>  Dulama  ("soft  rock").    This  rock  formatioii  appears  to  be  a  ousta  structure. 

s  An  embroidery  done  by  old  women  in  former  dajrs,  but  now  almost  a  lost  art. 
Tambayang  was  used  for  the  uppers  of  sleeves  for  fiesta,  and  it  formed  the  scarf  worn 
by  mothers  to  carry  the  baby.  There  is  a  taboo  on  young  women  doing  this  special  sort 
of  needlework. 
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door,  each  holding  a  keen  blade  without  handle  (sobung).  They  all 
surrounded  the  Malaki  in  the  gold  chair,  ready  to  fight  him.  But  the 
Malaki  gave  them  all  some  betel-nut  from  his  kabir,  and  made  the  men 
friendly  toward  him.  Then  all  pressed  around  the  Malaki  to  look  at 
his  kabir^  which  shone  like  gold.  They  had  never  before  seen  a  man's 
bag  like  this  one.  "  It  is  the  kabir  of  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,"  they 
said.    The  Malaki  slept  that  night  with  the  other  malaki  in  the  house. 

When  morning  came,  the  day  was  dark,  like  night,  for  the  sun  did 
not  shine.  Then  the  Malaki  took  his  kampilan  and  stuck  it  into  his 
belt,  and  sat  down  on  his  shield.  There  was  no  light  on  the  next  day, 
nor  on  the  next.  For  eight  days  the  pitchy  darkness  lasted;  but  on 
the  ninth  day  it  lifted.  Quick  from  its  cradle  jumped  the  baby,  now 
grown  as  tall  as  the  bariri-plant;  that  is,  almost  knee-high. 

"Cowards,  all  of  you!"  cried  the  child  to  the  Malaki  Lunsud. 
"You  are  no  malaki  at  all,  since  you  cannot  fight  the  Malaki  T'oluk 
Waig."  Then,  turning  to  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,  the  little  fellow 
said,  "Please  teach  me  how  to  hold  the  spear." 

When  the  Malaki  had  taught  the  boy  how  to  make  the  strokes,  the 
two  began  to  fight;  for  the  boy,  who  was  called  the  Pangalinan,*  was 
eager  to  use  his  spear  against  the  Malaki.  But  the  Malaki  had 
magical  power  (matulus*)^  so  that  when  the  Pangalinan  attacked  him 
with  sword  or  spear,  the  blades  of  his  weapons  dissolved  into  water. 
For  eight  million  days  the  futile  battle  went  on.  At  last  the  Pangalinan 
gave  it  up,  complaining  to  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig,  "How  can  I  keep 
on  fighting  you,  when  every  time  I  hit  you  my  knives  turn  to  water?" 

Disheartened,  the  Pangalinan  threw  away  his  spear  and  his  sword. 
But  the  Malaki  would  not  hurt  the  Pangalinan  when  they  were  fight- 
ing; and  as  soon  as  the  boy  had  flung  his  weapons  outside  the  house, 
the  Malaki  put  his  arm  around  him  and  drew  him  dose.  After  that, 
the  two  were  friends. 

One  day  the  Pangalinan  thought  he  would  look  inside  the  big  gold 
box  that  stood  in  the  house.  It  was  his  mother's  box.  The  boy  went 
and  raised  the  lid,  but  as  soon  as  the  cover  was  lifted,  his  mother  came 
out  from  the  box.  After  this  had  happened,  the  Pangalinan  got  ready 
to  go  and  find  the  Moglung  whom  the  Malaki  had  been  seeking.  The 
boy  knew  where  she  lived,  for  he  was  the  Moglung's  little  brother 
(tiiblf*) .  He  took  the  bamboo  ladder  that  formed  the  steps  to  the  house, 
and  placed  it  so  that  it  would  reach  the  Shrine  in  the  Sky,  whither  the 
Moglung  had  gone.  Up  the  bamboo  rounds  he  climbed,  until  he 
reached  the  sky  and  found  his  sister.  He  ran  to  her  crying,  "Quick! 
come  with  me!    The  great  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  is  down  there." 

i  The  "email  boy"  of  the  andent  tales  iuUt),  who  in  some  magical  manner  beoomet 
great. 

s  See  footnote  4.  p.  26.  *  See  footnote  a,  p.  20. 
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Then  the  Moglung  came  down  from  heaven  with  her  little  brother 
to  their  house  where  the  Malaki  was  waiting  for  her.  The  Moglung 
and  the  Malaki  were  very  happy  to  meet  again,  and  they  slept  together 
that  night. 

Next  day  the  Moglung  had  a  talk  with  the  Malaki,  and  said,  ''Now 
I  want  to  live  with  you ;  but  you  remember  that  other  woman,  Maguay 
Bulol,  that  you  used  to  sleep  with.  You  will  want  her  too,  and  you 
had  better  send  for  her.'* 

So  the  Malaki  summoned  Maguay  Bulol,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Maguay  Bulol  was  there.  Then  the  Malaki  had  two  wives,  and  they 
all  lived  in  the  same  house  forever. 

6.  THE  TUGLAY  AND  THE  BIA 

Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Mona,  the  Tuglay  lived  on  a  high 
mountain.  He  lived  very  well,  for  his  cocoanut-trees  grew  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain.  But  he  had  no  hemp-plants,  and  so  he  had 
to  make  his  clothes  of  the  soft  dry  sheath  that  covers  the  trunk  of  the 
cocoanut-palm  (bUniU).  This  stuff  caught  fire  easily,  and  many  a 
time  his  clothes  ignited  from  the  flame  where  his  dinner  was  cooking, 
and  then  he  would  have  to  make  fresh  garments  from  bttnitt. 

One  day  he  looked  from  his  house  over  the  neighboring  mountains, 
and  saw  the  village  of  Koblun.  He  thought  it  looked  pretty  in  the 
distance.  Then  he  looked  in  another  direction,  and  saw  the  town  of 
the  Malaki  Tuangun,  and  said,  ''Ah!  that  is  just  as  nice  looking  as  the 
Koblun  town.     I  will  go  and  see  the  town  of  the  Malaki  Tuangun.'* 

Immediately  he  got  ready  for  the  journey.  He  took  his  spear  (that 
was  only  half  a  spear,  because  the  fire  had  burned  off  a  part  of  the 
handle)  and  his  shield,  that  was  likewise  only  half  a  shield.  He  started 
out,  and  walked  on  and  on  until  he  reached  the  mountains  called 
"  Pabungan  Mangumbiten." 

Now,  on  another  mountain  there  lived  a  young  man  named  the 
Malaki  Itanawa,  with  his  little  sister.  They  lived  alone  together,  for 
they  were  orphans.  The  young  girl  said  to  her  brother,  "Let  us 
travel  over  the  mountains  to-day." 

And  the  boy  answered,  "Yes,  my  sister,  we  will  go." 

And  the  two  climbed  over  the  hills,  and  they  reached  the  Pabungan 
Mangumbiten  soon  after  the  Tuglay.  And  they  were  astonished  to 
see  the  great  Tuglay.  But  when  the  Tuglay  saw  the  young  girl,  who 
was  named  Bia  Itanawa  Inelu,^  he  was  so  bewildered  and  startled  that  he 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  could  not  look  at  the  sister  and  brother. 

Then  the  girl  prepared  a  betel-nut  and  offered  it  to  the  Tuglay, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  accept  it.  But  when  she  had  pressed  it  upon 
him  many  times,  he  took  the  betel  and  chewed  it. 

*  Bia,  ** lady;**  iiulu,  ** orphan,"  —  the  orphan  lady  Itanawa. 
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Then  the  girl  said,  ''Come  with  my  brother  and  me  to  my  house, 
for  we  have  no  companion." 

But  when  the  girl  saw  the  Tuglay  hesitate,  she  asked  him,  ''Where 
were  you  going  when  we  met  you?" 

The  Tuglay  answered,  "I  want  to  go  to  the  town  of  the  Malaki 
Tuangun,  for  to  my  home  has  come  the  word  that  the  Malaki  is  a 
mighty  man,  and  his  sister  a  great  lady." 

Then  the  girl  looked  at  the  Tuglay,  and  said,  "  If  you  want  to  make 
ready  to  go  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun's  town,  you  ought  to  put  on  your 
good  trousers  and  a  nice  jacket." 

At  that,  the  Tuglay  looked  mournful;  for  he  was  a  poor  man,  and 
had  no  fine  clothes.  Then,  when  the  girl  saw  how  the  case  stood,  she 
called  for  beautiful  things,  such  as  a  malaki  wears,  —  fine  hemp  trou- 
sers, beaded  jacket,  good  war-shield  and  brass-bound  spear,  ear-plugs 
of  pure  ivory,  and  eight  necklaces  of  beads  and  gold.  Straight- 
way at  the  summons  of  the  Bia,  all  the  fine  things  appeared;  and  the 
Tuglay  got  ready  to  go  away.  He  was  no  longer  the  poor  Tuglay.  His 
name  was  now  the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu.  Like  two  big 
moons,  his  ivory  ear-plugs  shone;  when  he  moved  his  shield,  flames  of 
living  fire  shot  from  it;  and  when  he  held  up  his  spear,  the  day  would 
grow  dark,  because  he  was  a  brave  man.  His  new  clothes  he  sent^ 
upon  the  swift  wind  to  the  Malaki  Tuangun's  town. 

When  the  Tuglay  started,  the  Bia  gave  him  her  own  brass  betel-box 
{katakia^)  to  take  with  him.  It  was  a  katakia  that  made  sounds,  and 
was  called  a  "screaming  katakia.'^ 

"May  I  eat  the  betel-nut  from  your  box?"  asked  the  man;  and  she 
replied,  "Yes,  but  do  not  throw  away  the  other  things  in  the  box." 

The  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  walked  on  until  he  reached 
the  town  of  the  Malaki  Tuangun,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground'  before 
the  house.  The  Malaki  Tuangun  was  a  great  brass-smith:  he  made 
katakia  and  other  objects  of  brass,  and  hence  was  called  the  Malaki 
Tuangun  Katakia.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  other  malaki  call  from 
outside,  "May  I  come  up  into  your  house?"  he  sent  down  eight  of  his 
slaves  to  look  and  see  who  wanted  to  visit  him. 

And  the  eight  slaves  brought  word  to  their  master  that  the  Malaki 
Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  waited  to  enter. 


1  When  a  Bagobo  makes  an  expedition  over  the  mountains  to  attend  a  fiesta,  he  i 
his  old  clothes,  and  carries  his  elaborately  ornamented  garments  in  the  bag  on  his  back. 
On  nearing  the  end  of  the  journey,  he  goes  behind  a  tree,  or  into  the  jungle,  and  puts  on  his 
fine  clothes. 
^  *  A  box  with  three  compartments,  —  for  betel-nut,  buyo-leaf ,  and  calcined  shell*  — 
^ast  in  brass  or  bell-metal  from  a  wax  mould.  This  type  has  rectangular  surfaces,  and 
Is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kapulan,  a  type  marked  by  its  circular,  or  elliptical,  or 
polygonal  top  and  base. 

>  It  is  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  wait  for  the  host  to  say, "  Come  up,"  before  mounting 
the  ladder  or  notched  log  leading  to  the  door. 
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Then  the  Malaki  Tuangun  Katakia  called  to  his  visitor,  ''Come 
up,  if  you  can  keep  from  bringing  on  a  fight,  because  there  are  many 
showers  in  my  town."  * 

Then  the  other  malaki  went  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  and  the 
Malaki  Tuangun  said  to  him,  "You  shall  have  a  good  place  to  sit 
in  my  house,  —  a  place  where  nobody  ever  sat  before." 

Then  the  Malaki  Tuangun  prepared  a  betel-nut  for  his  guest.  But 
the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  would  not  take  the  betel-nut  from 
him.  So  the  Malaki  Tuangun  called  his  sister,  who  was  called  Bia 
Tuangun  Katakia,  and  said  to  her,  "You  go  outside  and  prepare  a 
betel-nut  for  the  Malaki." 

As  soon  as  the  Bia  had  finished  preparing  the  betel,  she  took  the 
(screaming?)  katakia  from  the  Malaki,  and  set  it  on  the  floor.  Then 
the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis  Maginsulu  took  the  betel-nut  from  the 
lady.  When  he  had  finished  chewing  it,  he  stood  up  and  went  to  the 
place  where  the  Bia  Tuangun  Katakia  was  sitting,  and  he  lay  down 
beside  her,  and  said,  "Come,  put  away  your  work,  and  comb  my 
hair." 

"No,  I  don't  like  to  comb  your  hair,"  she  replied. 

The  Malaki  was  displeased  at  this  retort,  so  at  last  the  woman  agreed 
to  comb  his  hair,  for  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  Malaki  angry.  By 
and  by  the  Malaki  felt  sleepy  while  his  hair  was  being  combed ;  and  he 
said  to  the  Bia,  "Do  not  wake  me  up." 

He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  waken  until  the  next  day.  Then  he 
married  the  Bia  Tuangun  Katakia. 

After  they  had  been  married  for  three  months,  the  Bia  said  to  the 
Malaki,  "The  best  man  I  know  is  the  Manigthum.  He  was  my  first 
husband." 

But  the  Manigthum  had  left  home,  and  had  gone  off  to  do  some  big 
fighting.  He  killed  the  Malaki  Taglapida  Pabungan,*  and  he  killed 
the  Malaki  Lindig  Ramut  ka  Langit.' 

After  the  Manigthum  had  slain  these  great  men,  he  came  back  to 
the  home  of  his  wife.  When  he  came  near  the  house  he  saw,  Ijang 
down  on  the  ground  under  the  kinarum-tree,^  the  things  that  he  had 
given  his  wife  before  he  went  away,  —  pendants  of  pearl,  bracelets 

>The  reference  here  is  a  little  ambiguous.  It  is  suggested  that  a  transposition  of 
dauses  may  throw  light  on  the  meaning.  Transposed  and  expemded,  the  invitation 
would  read  thus:  "  Come  up  into  the  house  for  shelter,  since  there  are  many  showers  in 
By  town.    Come  up.  provided  you  can  keep  from  bringing  on  a  fight." 

s  The  good  man  [of  the]  Folded  Mountains  {iaglapid<h  "folded;"  pabungam,  "moui^ 
tains").  W 

•  Lhidig,  "border;"  ramut,  "root;"  ka,  preposition  "of;"  langU,  "sky." 

*  A  low-growing  tree  yielding  a  black  dye,  which  for  a  very  long  time  has  been  used 
by  women  to  color  hemp. 
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and  leglets  of  brass,  gold  necklaces  (kamagi^),  hair-ornaments  of  dyed 
goats'-hair  and  birds'-down,  finger-rings,  and  leg-bands  of  twisted 
wire  hung  with  bells.  As  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  ornaments  all 
thrown  on  the  ground,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Malaki  Dugdag 
Lobis  Manginsulu  calling  to  him,  "Do  not  come  up,  because  your  wife 
is  mine." 

Then  the  two  malaki  went  to  fighting  with  sword  and  spear.  After 
a  sharp  fight,  the  Manigthum  was  killed,  and  the  Malaki  Dugdag  Lobis 
Maginsulu  had  the  Bia  for  his  wife. 

7.  THE  BiALAKl'S   SISTER  AND  THE   BASOLO 

There  is  a  certain  mountain  that  has  a  sharp,  long  crest  like  a 
kampilan.  Up  on  this  mountain  stretched  many- fields  of  hemp,  and 
groves  of  cocoanut-palms,  that  belonged  to  the  Malaki  and  his  sister. 

Near  to  these  hemp-fields  lived  the  Basolo-man,  under  a  tall  bara- 
yung-tree.  His  little  house  was  full  of  venison  and  pig-meat  and 
lard,  and  he  kept  a  dog  to  hunt  pigs  and  deer.  Although  his  hut 
looked  small  and  poor,  the  Basolo  possessed  treasures  of  brass  and 
beads  and  fine  textiles.  He  had  a  kabir,^  from  which  darted  forked 
lightning;  and  in  the  bag  was  a  betel-box  and  a  necklace  of  pure  gold. 

One  day  when  the  Malaki's  sister  went  to  look  at  her  hemp,  she 
felt  curious  to  go  inside  the  Basolo's  house.  The  Basolo  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  fast  asleep,  when  the  woman  entered.  She  looked  at 
the  things  in  the  house,  and  saw  hanging  on  the  wall  the  Basolo's 
ibag  with  the  lightning  playing  on  it.  Now  the  bag  was  an  old  one, 
and  had  a  lot  of  mud  in  it;  but  the  woman  thought  it  must  be  full 
of  gold,  because  the  lightning  never  ceased  to  flash  from  it.  So  she 
crept  across  the  floor,  and  took  the  bag  from  off  the  end  of  the  bamboo 
8lat  on  which  it  hung.  Still  the  Basolo  slept,  and  still  the  lightning 
continued  to  play  upon  the  bag.  The  woman  looked  inside  the  bag 
and  saw  a  fine  gold  betel-box,  and  when  she  lifted  the  lid,  there  in  the 
box  lay  a  necklace  of  pure  gold.  Swiftly  she  closed  the  box,  and 
stealthily  drew  it  out  of  the  bag.  Into  the  folds  of  her  hemp  sldrt 
she  slipped  the  precious  box  with  the  gold  necklace  inside,  and  very 
quietly  ran  down  the  bamboo  ladder  at  the  house-door. 

When  she  got  home,  her  brother  smiled,  and  said  to  her,  "What  has 
happened  to  you,  my  sister?" 

Bright  flashes  of  lightning  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  girl.  She 
looked  almost  as  if  she  were  made  pf  gold,  and  the  lightning  could  not 
escape  from  her.    Then  she  took  out  the  betel-box  and  the  necklace, 

^  A  bead  neddace,  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  Bagobo  ornaments.  One  section  is  a 
gold  or  silver  cord,  several  inches  long,  made  of  small  over-lapping  scales  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  necklace  is  thought  to  be  of  Moro  manufacture,  and  is  valued  by  the  Bagobo 
at  from  one  to  four  agongs. 

s  See  footnote  4*  P*  3^. 
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and  showed  them  to  her  brother,  saying  that  she  had  found  them  in  the 
Basolo's  hut. 

The  Basolo  awoke,  and  found  his  brass  katakia  and  his  fine  necklace 
gone. 

"Who  has  been  here?"  he  cried. 

In  a  frenzy  hfe  hunted  through  his  kdbirt  throwing  out  of  it  his  old 
work-knife  and  his  rusty  spear-head  and  all  the  poor  things  that  he 
kept  in  his  bag.  Then  he  began  to  moan  and  weep  for  his  betel-box 
and  gold  necklace. 

By  and  by  he  started  out  to  find  his  lost  things.  In  the  soft  soil 
close  to  the  house,  he  found  the  footprints  of  the  woman;  and,  follow- 
ing the  prints,  he  traced  her  to  the  Malaki's  house.  Right  there  the 
footprints  ended.  The  Basolo  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and 
called,  "Who  has  been  in  my  house?'' 

Then  he  ran  up  the  ladder  and  rushed  into  the  house,  screaming  to 
the  Malaki's  sister,  "Give  me  back  my  gold  necklace!  If  you  don't 
give  it  back,  I'll  marry  you." 

Quick  came  the  woman's  answer,  "I  don't  like  you,  and  I  will  not 
marry  you." 

But  her  brother  was  angry  because  she  refused  to  marry  the  Basolo. 

At  last  she  agreed  to  the  match,  and  said  to  the  Basolo,  "Yes,  I 
will  marry  you;  but  I  can't  let  you  live  in  my  house.  You  must  stay 
in  your  own  house  over  yonder." 

So  the  Basolo  and  the  Malaki's  sister  agreed  to  meet  and  try  ^  each 
other  (talabana).    Then  the  Basolo  went  home. 

Not  long  after  this,  there  came  a  day  when  many  men  went  out  to 
hunt  the  wild  pig  and  the  deer.  And  from  her  house  the  woman 
heard  the  sound  of  many  men  gathering  in  the  meadow.  There  were 
Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  and  other  malaki,  who  were  there  ready  for  the 
chase.    And  the  girl  thought,  "I  will  go  out  and  see  the  men." 

Immediately  she  hurried  to  dress  herself  carefully.  She  put  on  nine 
waists  one  over  another,  and  similarly  nine  skirts  (panapisan);  and 
then  she  girded  herself  with  a  chain  of  brass  links  that  went  a  thousand 
times  round  her  waist.  Over  her  left  shoulder  she  hung  her  small 
beaded  basket  (kambol)  that  was  decorated  with  row  upon  row  of 
little  tinkling  bells,  a  million  in  all,  and  each  bell  as  round  as  a  pea. 

But  the  Basolo  knew  that  the  girl  was  dressing  to  go  out,  and  he  was 
angry  that  she  should  want  to  go  where  there  were  so  many  men 
gathered.  In  order  to  keep  watch  on  her  movements,  he  climbed  up 
into  a  hiding-place  behind  the  great  leaves  of  an  areca-palm,*  and 
waited.  Presently  he  saw  the  woman  walking  to  the  meadow.  And 
she  staid  there  just  one  night.    But  the  Malaki  was  alarmed  when  he 

1  A  trial-marriage  before  the  Bagobo  ceremony  is  not  uncommon. 

*  The  tree  that  bears  betel-nuts,  and  is  conunonly  called  "betel-nut  tree." 
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found  that  his  sister  had  gone  out  to  see  the  men.  And  after  he  had 
taken  off  his  clothes,  he  began  to  put  them  on  again  to  follow  his  sister. 

Then,  when  the  girl's  brother  and  all  the  other  maldki  had  assembled 
in  the  meadow,  the  Basolo  came  down  from  the  tree  and  went  home. 
When  he  got  into  his  house,  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  became  a  Malaki 
T'oluk  Waig.  His  body  shone  like  the  sun  (you  could  hardly  look  at 
him),  and  all  his  garments  were  of  gold.  He  had  on  nine  jackets,  one 
over  another,  and  nine  pairs  of  trousers.  Then  he  called  for  his  horse, 
whose  name  was  Kambeng  Diluk;^  and  Kambeng  neighed  into  the  air, 
and  waited,  prancing,  before  the  house.  Soon  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig 
mounted  his  horse,  and  sitting  on  a  saddle  of  mirrored  glass,  he  rode 
toward  the  meadow.  Then  Kambeng  Diluk  began  to  run,  just  like  the 
wind. 

When  they  reached  the  meadow,  there  were  many  people  there.  The 
Malaki's  wife  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  men  grouped  around  her, 
and  she  was  laughing  with  them.  But  she  did  not  recognize  her 
husband  when  he  came  riding  up.  After  everybody  had  arrived, 
they  set  fire  to  the  long  grass,  and  burned  off  the  meadow,  so  as  to 
bring  the  wild  pigs  and  the  deer  out  of  ambush.  Then  many  men 
entered  the  chase  and  ran  their  horses;  but  none  could  catch  the  deer 
or  the  wild  boar,  except  only  the  great  Malaki,  who  had  been  the 
Basolo:  he  alone  speared  much  game. 

When  the  burning  of  the  meadow  and  the  hunt  were  finished,  many 
men  wanted  to  marry  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig's  wife,  and  many  of  them 
embraced  her.  But  the  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  stood  up,  fierce  with 
passion.  His  body  was  almost  like  a  flame  to  look  at.  And  he  fought 
the  other  malaki,  and  killed  many,  until  at  last  all  were  dead  but  one, 
and  that  was  the  woman's  brother. 

When  all  was  done,  the  Malaki  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  back  to 
his  home.  His  house  was  all  of  gold,  and  yet  it  looked  just  like  a  mean 
little  hut  nestled  under  the  barayung-tree.  Then  the  Malaki  picked 
up  his  coat  and  put  it  on :  at  once  he  became  a  Basolo  again.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  woman's  house  and  waited  there  for  her  to  come 
back.  By  and  by  she  came  loitering  along,  crying  all  the  way,  because 
she  was  afraid  to  meet  her  husband.  But  the  Basolo  staid  right  along 
in  the  house,  and  lived  with  the  woman  and  her  brother.  Then, 
after  they  had  tried  each  other,  they  were  married  with  Bagobo 
ceremony.  The  Basolo  took  off  his  coat,  and  again  became  a  Malaki 
T'oluk  Waig.  They  lived  well  in  their  house,  and  they  had  a  big 
hacienda  of  hemp  and  cocoanuts  and  banana-plants. 

1  PoMibly  a  form  of  itomMn  ("goat");  dUuk  rUttle");  Le..  "  Utile  goat.'*  a  name  that 
would  be  selected  readily  by  a  Bagobo  for  a  fleet  horse. 
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8.  THE  MONA^ 

When  the  Mona  lived  on  the  earth,  there  was  a  certain  man  who  said 
to  his  wife,  "  I  want  to  go  out  and  make  some  traps." 

So  that  day  he  went  out  and  made  about  thirty  traps,  of  sticks  with 
nooses  attached,  to  snare  jungle-fowl.  His  work  finidied,  he  returned 
home.  Next  day  he  went  out  to  look  at  his  traps,  but  found  that  he 
had  caught,  not  a  wild  chicken,  but  a  big  lizard  (palas*)  with  pretty 
figured  patterns  on  its  back.    The  man  said  to  the  lizard,  "Halloo!" 

Then  he  released  the  lizard,  and  gave  him  his  own  carrying-bag 
and  work-knife,  and  told  him  to  go  straight  to  his  house.  But  the 
lizard  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  man's  house,  for  he  suspected  that  the 
man  wanted  to  make  a  meal  of  him.  Instead,  he  ran  up  a  tree,  taking 
with  him  the  knife  and  the  bag.  The  tree  overhung  a  clear  brook,  and 
the  lizard  could  see  his  reflection  {alunf)  in  the  water. 

No  fowl  could  the  man  snare  that  day,  and  he  went  home.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  house,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Are  you  all  done  cleaning 
that  lizard?" 

"  What  lizard  are  you  talking  about?  "  returned  the  woman.  "  There's 
no  lizard  here." 

"I  sent  one  here,"  insisted  the  man,  "and  I'm  hungry." 

"We  have  no  lizard,"  repeated  his  wife. 

In  a  hot  temper  the  man  went  back  to  his  traps,  and  there  saw  the 
tracks  of  the  lizard,  leading,  not  towards  his  house,  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Following  the  tracks,  he  reached  the  brook,  and 
at  once  caught  sight  of  the  lizard's  reflection  in  the  water.  Immedi- 
ately the  man  jumped  into  the  water,  grasping  for  the  image  of  the 
slippery  lizard;  but  he  had  to  jump  out  again  with  empty  hands.  He 
tried  again.  Hour  after  hour  he  kept  on  jumping,  until  he  got  so 
wet  and  cold  that  he  had  to  give  it  up  and  go  home. 

"The  lizard  is  right  over  there  in  the  brook,"  he  told  his  wife; 
"but  I  could  not  get  hold  of  him." 

"I'll  go  and  look  at  him  with  you,"  she  said. 

So  together  they  reached  the  brook;  and  the  woman  glanced  first 
into  the  water,  and  then  up  into  the  tree. 

"You  foolish  man,"  she  smiled.  "Look  in  the  tree  for  your  lizard. 
That's  just  his  shadow  (alun^  in  the  water." 

The  man  looked  up,  and  saw  the  lizard  in  the  tree.  Then  he  started 
to  climb  up  the  trunk,  but  found  himself  so  chilled  and  stiff  from 
jumping  into  the  water,  that  he  kept  slipping  down  whenever  he  tried 
to  climb.    Then  the  woman  took  her  turn,  and  got  part  way  up  the 

1  See  footnote  a,  p.  z6. 
s  One  of  the  Agamida. 

*  The  tame  word  is  uied  for  the  reflection  in  the  water  and  for  the  shadow  cast  on  the 
ground,  since  both  phenomena  are  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  igimokud)* 
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tree.  The  man  looked  up  at  his  wife,  and  noticed  that  she  had  sores 
on  parts  of  her  body  where  she  could  not  see  them,  and  he  called  to  her, 
"Come  down!  don't  climb  any  higher;  you've  got  sores."  So  she 
climbed  down. 

Then  her  husband  wanted  to  get  some  medicine  out  of  his  bag  to 
give  her  for  the  sores;  but  the  lizard  had  his  bag. 

"Throw  down  my  bag  and  knife  to  me!"  he  shouted  up  to  the 
lizard,  "because  I  must  get  busy  about  fixing  medicine  for  my  wife." 

And  the  lizard  threw  down  to  him  his  knife  and  his  bag. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home,  the  man  made  some  medicine  for  his 
wife;  but  the  sores  did  not  heal.  Then  he  went  to  his  friend  Tuglay 
and  said,  "What  is  the  medicine  for  my  wife?" 

Tuglay  went  home  with  the  man;  and  when  they  reached  the  house, 
he  told  him  what  he  was  about  to  do.     "Look!"  said  the  Tuglay. 

Then  the  man  looked,  and  saw  the  Tuglay  go  to  his  wife  and  consort 
with  her. 

And  the  husband  let  him  do  it,  for  he  said  to  himself,  "That  is  the 
medicine  for  my  wife." 

When  the  Tuglay  was  done  with  the  woman,  he  said,  "Go  now  to 
your  wife." 

Then  the  man  went  to  her,  and  said,  "This  is  the  best  of  all." 

After  that,  the  man  cared  for  nothing  except  to  be  with  his  wife. 
He  did  not  even  care  to  eat.  He  threw  out  of  the  house  all  the  food 
they  had,  —  the  rice,  the  sugarcane,  the  bananas,  and  all  of  their 
other  things.  He  threw  them  far  away.  But  after  they  had  taken 
no  food  for  several  days,  the  man  and  the  woman  began  to  grow  thin 
and  weak.  Still  they  did  not  try  to  get  food,  because  they  wanted  only 
to  gratify  their  passion^  for  each  other.  At  last  both  of  them  got 
very  skinny,  and  finally  they  died. 

III.    FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  BUSO 
I.   HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BUSO 

The  Buso  live  in  the  great  branching  trees  and  in  the  graveyard. 
The  night  after  a  person  has  been  buried,  the  Buso  dig  up  the  body 
with  their  claws,  and  drink  all  the  blood,  and  eat  the  flesh.  The  bones 
they  leave,  after  eating  all  the  flesh  off  from  them.  If  you  should 
go  to  the  graveyard  at  night,  you  would  hear  a  great  noise.  It  is  the 
sound  of  all  the  Buso  talking  together  as  they  sit  around  on  the 
ground,  with  their  children  playing  around  them.  You  cannot  see 
the  Buso;  but  if  you  do  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  them,  it  is  only  for  a 
few  minutes.     He  looks  like  a  shadow. 

In  the  beginning,  everybody  could  see  the  Buso,  because  then  the 

^  The  Mona  were  aged  people,  without  sexual  passiotis;  hence  this  episode  presents  a 
situation  out  of  the  ordinary. 
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Buso  and  the  people  were  friendly  together.  Nobody  died  in  those 
days,  for  the  Buso  helped  the  men,  and  kept  them  from  dying.  But 
many  years  ago  the  Buso  and  man  had  a  quarrel,  and  after  that  nobody 
could  see  the  Buso  any  more. 

Now,  there  is  one  way  to  see  Buso;  but  a  man  must  be  very 
brave  to  do  it.  While  the  coffin  for  a  dead  man  is  being  made,  if  you 
cut  some  chips  from  it  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  felled  for  the  box,  and  lay  the  chips  on  the  stump  from  which  the 
wood  was  cut,  and  then  go  again  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  to  the  same 
place,  you  will  see  Buso.  Stand  near  the  stump,  and  you  will  see 
passing  before  you  (i)  a  swarm  of  fireflies;  (2)  the  intestines  of  the 
dead  person;  (3)  many  heads  of  the  dead  person;  (4)  many  arms  of 
the  dead  person ;  (5)  many  legs  of  the  dead  person ;  (6)  the  entire  body 
passing  before  you;  (7)  shadows  flitting  before  you;  and  finally  (8) 
the  Buso.     But  no  one  yet  has  been  brave  enough  to  try  it. 

"But  one  thing  I  did  when  my  uncle  died,"  said  my  boy  informant. 
"  I  chipped  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  coffin,  and  tied  it  to  a  long  string, 
like  a  fly  to  a  fish-hook.  This  I  let  down  between  the  slats  of  the 
floor,  as  I  stood  in  the  room  where  the  dead  body  lay,  and  I  held  the 
line  dangling.  As  a  fish  catches  at  the  bait,  so  Buso  seized  that  bit 
of  wood,  and  for  about  two  minutes  I  could  feel  him  pulling  at  it  from 
under  the  house.  Then  I  drew  up  the  string  with  the  wood.  Buso 
was  there  under  the  house,  and  smelt  the  chip  from  the  coffin." 

2.    BUSO  AND  THE  WOMAN 

In  a  little  house  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  together.  One 
night,  after  they  had  been  married  for  a  long  time,  the  man  told  his 
wife  that  he  would  like  to  go  fishing. 

"Oh,  yes!  my  husband,"  said  the  woman  eagerly.  "Go,  and  bring 
me  some  nice  fish  to-morrow,  so  that  we  can  have  a  good  meal." 

The  man  went  out  that  same  night  to  fish.  And  his  wife  was  left 
alone  in  the  house. 

In  the  night,  while  her  husband  was  away,  the  Buso  came,  and  tried 
to  pass  himself  off  as  her  husband,  saying,  "You  see  I  am  back.  I 
got  no  fish,  because  I  was  afraid  in  the  river."  Then  the  Buso-man 
made  a  great  fire,  and  sat  down  by  it. 

But  the  woman  did  not  believe  that  it  was  her  husband.  So  she 
hid  her  comb  in  a  place  on  the  floor,  and  she  said  to  her  comb,  "If  the 
Buso  calls  me,  do  you  answer.  Tell  him  that  I  have  run  away 
because  I  have  great  fear  of  the  Buso." 

Then,  when  the  Buso  called,  the  Comb  answered  just  as  the  woman 
had  told  it.  By  and  by  the  Buso  went  away.  In  the  morning,  the 
man  came  back  from  fishing,  because  daylight  had  come.  And  he  had 
a  fine  catch  of  fish.    Then  the  woman  told  him  all  that  had  happened, 
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and  the  man  never  again  let  his  wife  sleep  alone  in  the  house.  After 
that,  everything  went  well;  for  Buso  was  afraid  of  the  man,  and  never 
again  attempted  to  come  there. 

3.  THE  BUSO'S   BASKET 

Two  children  went  out  into  the  field  to  tend  their  rice-plants.  They 
said  these  words  to  keep  the  little  birds  away  from  the  grain:  — 

"One,  one,  maya-bird,* 
Yonder  in  the  north; 
Keep  off  from  eating  it, 
This  my  rice." 

Just  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice,  calling  from  the  great 
pananag-tree,»  "Wait  a  minute,  children,  until  I  make  a  basket  for 
you." 

"What  is  that?"  said  the  boy  to  his  sister. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  answered  the  little  girl.  "It's  the  sound  of 
something." 

Then  the  children  called  to  their  father  and  mother;  but  only  from 
the  pananag-tree  the  answer  came,  "Just  wait  till  I  finish  this  basket 
to  hold  you  in." 

Down,  then,  from  the  tree  came  the  great  Buso,  with  a  big,  deep 
basket  (such  as  women  carry  bananas  and  catnotes*  in)  hanging  from  his 
shoulders.  The  frightened  children  did  not  dare  to  run  away;  and 
Buso  sat  down  near  by  in  the  little  hut  where  the  rice  was  kept. 
Soon  he  said  to  the  children,  "Please  comb  out  my  nice  hair." 

But,  when  they  tried  to  comb  his  hair,  they  found  it  swarming  with 
big  lice  and  worms. 

"Well,  let's  go  on  now,"  said  the  Buso.  Then  he  stuffed  the  children 
into  his  deep  burden-basket,  and  swung  the  basket  upon  his  back. 

On  the  instant  the  little  girl  screamed  out,  "Wait  a  minute,  Buso! 
I've  dropped  my  comb.    Let  me  down  to  pick  it  up." 

So  the  Buso  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  girl  climb  out  of  the 
basket.  He  sat  waiting  for  her  to  find  her  comb;  but  all  the  time  she 
was  picking  up  big  stones,  and  putting  them  into  the  basket.  Her 
brother  got  out  of  the  basket  too,  and  then  both  girl  and  boy  climbed 
up  into  a  tall  betel-nut  tree,*  leaving  Buso  with  a  basket  full  of  stones 
on  his  back. 

Up  to  his  house  in  the  pananag-tree  went  Buso  with  the  heavy 
basket.    When  his  wife  saw  him,  she  laughed  and  shouted  very  loud. 

i  A  email  bird  that  steals  grain  from  the  growing  com  and  rice.    A  dapper  of  split 
bamboo  is  sometimes  made  to  scare  away  the  maya. 
s  One  of  the  thick-branching  trees  haunted  by  demons. 
>  A  native  sweet^potato.    The  Bagobo  name  is  katiia. 
<  See  footnote  a,  p.  39. 
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'  She  was  glad,  because  she  thought  there  was  a  man  in  the  basket,  all 
ready  to  eat.  But,  when  Buso  slipped  the  basket  down  from  his 
shoulders,  there  was  no  human  flesh  in  it,  but  only  big  stones. 

Then  the  angry  Buso  hurried  back  to  look  for  the  two  children.  At 
last  he  caught  sight  of  them  far  up  in  the  betel-nut  tree,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  get  them.  Now,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  there  was  a 
growth  of  the  wild  plant  called  "  bagkang;"  and  Buso  said  words  to 
make  the  bagkang  grow  faster  and  taller:  — 

"Tubu,  tubu,  bagkang, 
Grow,  grow,  bagkang, 

Baba,  baba  mam^'n.''^ 
Handle,  handle,  betel-nut. 

But  the  children,  in  their  turn,  said:  — 

"Tubu,  tubu,  mamaa'n, 
Grow,  grow,  betel-nut, 

Baba,  baba  bagkang." 
Handle,  handle,  bagkang. 

By  and  by,  when  the  bagkang-stems  had  grown  so  tall  as  almost  to 
readi  the  clusters  of  betel-nuts  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  the  boy  and 
girl  said  to  each  other.  "Let  us  pick  betel-nuts,  and  throw  them  down 
on  the  bagkang." 

And  as  soon  as  they  began  to  pick,  the  betel-nuts  became  so  big 
and  heavy  that  the  bagkang-plants  fell  down  when  the  betel-nuts 
dropped  on  them. 

Then  the  Buso  went  away;  and  the  children  climbed  down  in 
haste,  ran  home,  and  told  their  mother  and  father  how  the  Buso  had 
tried  to  carry  them  oif . 

4.  THE  BUSO-CHILD 

Datu  Ayo  was  a  great  man  among  the  Bagobo,  well  known  through- 
out the  mountain-country  for  his  bravery  and  his  riches.  He  had 
gathered  in  his  house  many  products  of  Bagobo  workmanship  in 
textiles  and  brass  and  fine  weapons.  At  his  death,  human  sacrifices 
of  slaves  were  offered  up  for  him.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  he 
went  down  to  the  great  dty  of  the  dead,  and  many  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  are  living  now.  His  sons  like  to  think  about  their 
father's  renown;  and,  as  a  reminder,  the  eldest  son,  Kawayun,  always 

1  Buso  is  saying  a  charm  to  maice  the  stem  of  the  bagkang-plant  grow  tall  enough  to 
form  a  handle  for  the  betel-nut  tree,  so  that  the  children  may  be  dragged  down  {tulm, 
"grow;"  haba^  "rattan  strap  forming  the  basket-handle;"  manUUfn,  "betel-nut").  The 
children,  for  their  part,  say  other  magic  words  to  make  the  tree  grow  at  an  equally  rapid 
rate,  so  that  its  branches  may  swing  above  the  bagkang  as  a  handle  for  it.  The  Buso's 
formula  appears  to  have  been  the  more  effective  of  the  two  charms  in  producing  a  magically 
rapid  growth. 
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kept  in  his  medidne-case  two  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  great  Ayo, 
until  he  needed  money,  and  sold  the  medidne-case  with  its  contents. 
It  had  made  Kawayun  happy  to  look  at  his  father's  teeth. 

When  Datu  Ayo  died,  his  wife  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Now,  the  Bagobo  women  know  that,  when  they  become  pregnant* 
they  must  be  very  careful  to  protect  themselves  from  the  evil  Buso. 
On  going  to  bed  at  night,  an  expectant  mother  places  near  her  the 
woman's  knife  (gukU),  the  kampUan,^  and  all  the  other  knives,  to 
frighten  Buso  away.  Failing  this,  the  Buso  will  come  to  the  woman 
while  she  sleeps,  and  change  her  baby  into  a  Buso-child.  One  nig^t, 
the  wife  of  Datu  Ayo  lay  down  to  sleep  without  putting  any  knives 
near  her;  and  that  very  night  the  Buso  came,  and  he  transformed 
her  child  into  a  Buso-child.  She  did  not  know  when  he  came,  nor 
did  she  even  think  that  a  Buso  had  been  near  her,  until  her  baby 
was  bom. 

Everybody  around  the  woman  at  the  birth  saw  that  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  child.  It  was  little  and  frail,  and  as  weak 
as  threads  of  cotton.  Its  body  was  flat,  and  its  legs  and  arms  were 
helpless  and  flabby.    Then  all  the  men  said,  "That  is  a  Buso-child." 

As  the  little  boy  grew  old  enough  to  creep,  he  moved  just  like  a 
fish,  with  a  sort  of  wriggling  motion.  He  could  not  stand  on  his  feet, 
for  his  legs  were  too  weak  to  support  his  body;  and  he  could  not  sit 
down,  but  only  lie  flat.  He  could  never  be  dressed  in  umpak*  and 
saroa'r,^  and  his  body  remained  small  and  puny. 

Now  the  boy  is  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  but  he  cannot  walk  a 
step.  He  understands  very  well  what  is  said  to  him,  and  he  can  talk, 
though  not  distinctly.  When  he  hears  it  said  that  somebody  is  dead, 
he  breaks  into  laughter,  and  keeps  on  laughing.  This  trait  alone 
would  stamp  him  as  a  Buso-child. 

5.  THE  BUSO-MONKEY 

One  day  a  man  went  out,  carrying  seventeen  arrows,  to  hunt  mon- 
keys; but  he  found  none.  Next  day  he  went  again,  and,  as  he  walked 
along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  called  Malagu'san,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  chattering  of  monkeys  in  the  trees.  Looking  up,  he 
saw  the  great  monkey  sitting  on  an  alumS'yag-tree.  He  took  a  shot 
at  the  monkey,  but  his  arrow  missed  aim ;  and  the  next  time  he  had 
no  better  luck.  Twice  dght  he  tried  it;  but  he  never  hit  the  mark. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life.  Finally  he  took  his 
seventeenth  and  last  arrow,  and  brought  down  his  game;  the  monkey 
fell  down  dead.  But  a  voice  came  from  the  monkey's  body  that  said, 
"You  must  carry  me." 

>  See  footnote  z.  p.  z8.      *  See  footnote  2,  p.  30.      *  See  footnote  z.  p.  30- 
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So  the  man  picked  up  the  monkey,  and  started  to  go  back  home;  but 
on  the  way  the  monkey  said,  "You  are  to  make  a  fire,  and  eat  me  up 
right  here." 

Then  the  man  laid  the  monkey  on  the  ground.  Again -came  the 
voice,  "You  will  find  a  bamboo  to  put  me  in;  by  and  by  you  shall  eat 
me." 

Off  went  the  man  to  find  the  bamboo  called  laya,  letting  the  monkey 
lie  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  dropped  it. 

He  walked  on  until  he  reached  a  forest  of  bamboo.  There,  swinging 
on  a  branch  of  the  laya^  was  a  karirik-bird.  And  the  bird  chirped  to 
the  man,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

The  man  answered,  "  I  am  looking  for  bamboo  to  put  the  monkey 
in." 

But  the  karirik-bird  exclaimed,  "Run  away,  quick!  for  by  and  by 
the  monkey  will  become  a  huso.  I  will  wait  here,  and  be  cutting  the 
laya;  then,  when  the  monkey  calls  you,  I  will  answer  him." 

In  the  mean  time  the  monkey  had  become  a  great  huso.  He  had 
only  one  eye,  and  that  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  looking 
just  like  the  big  bowl  called  langungan  (the  very  bad  huso  have  only 
one  eye;  some  have  only  one  leg). 

After  the  Buso-monkey  had  waited  many  hours  for  the  man  to 
come  back,  he  started  out  to  look  for  him.  When  he  reached  the 
forest  of  laya^  he  called  to  the  man,  "Where  are  you?" 

Then  the  karirik-bird  answered  from  the  tree,  "Here  I  am,  right 
here,  cutting  the  bamboo." 

But  the  man  had  run  away,  because  the  bird  had  sent  him  off,  and 
made  him  run  very  fast. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  had  answered  the  Buso,  it  flew  off  to  another 
bamboo-tree,  and  there  the  Buso  spied  it,  and  knew  that  he  had  been 
fooled;  and  he  said,  "It's  a  man  I  want;  you're  just  a  bird.  I  don't 
care  for  you." 

Directly  then  the  Buso  began  to  smell  around  the  ground  where 
the  man  had  started  to  run  up  the  mountain-side,  and,  as  quick  as  he 
caught  the  scent,  he  trailed  the  man.  He  ran  and  ran,  and  all  the 
time  the  man  was  running  too;  but  soon  the  Buso  began  to  gain  on 
him.  After  a  while,  when  the  Buso  had  come  close  upon  him,  the 
man  tried  to  look  for  some  covert.  He  reached  a  big  rock,  and  cried 
out,  "O  rock!  will  you  give  me  shelter  when  the  Buso  tries  to  eat  me?" 

"No,"  replied  the  rock;  "  for,  if  I  should  help  you,  the  Buso  would 
break  me  off  and  throw  me  away." 

Then  the  man  ran  on;  and  the  Buso  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
searching  behind  every  rock  as  he  rushed  along,  and  spying  up  into 
every  tree,  to  see  if,  perchance,  the  man  were  concealed  there. 

At  last  the  man  came  to  the  lemon-tree  called  kabayawa,  that  has 
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long,  sharp  thorns  on  its  branches.  And  the  man  cried  out  to  the 
lemon-tree, "  Could  you  protect  me,  if  I  were  to  hide  among  your  leaves 
and  flowers?" 

Instantly  the  lemon-tree  answered,  "Come  right  up,  if  you  want  to." 

Then  the  man  climbed  the  tree,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
branches,  among  the  flowers.  Very  soon  the  Buso  came  under  the 
lemon-tree,  and  shouted  to  it,  "  I  smell  a  man  here.  You  are  hiding 
him." 

The  Kabayawa  said,  "Sure  enough,  here's  a  man!  You  just 
climb  up  and  get  him.'' 

Then  the  Buso  began  to  scramble  up  the  tree;  but  as  he  climbed^ 
the  thorns  stuck  their  sharp  points  into  him.  The  higher  he  climbed, 
the  longer  and  sharper  grew  the  thorns  of  the  tree,  piercing  and 
tearing,  until  they  killed  the  Buso. 

It  is  because  the  monkey  sometimes  turns  into  a  Buso  that  many 
Bagobo  refuse  to  eat  monkey.  But  some  of  the  mountain  Bagobo 
eat  monkey  to  keep  off  sores. 

6.    HOW  THE  MOON  TRICKS  THE  BUSO* 

The  Moon  is  a  great  liar.  One  night  long  ago,  the  Buso  looked  over 
the  earth  and  could  not  discover  any  people,  because  everybody  was 
asleep.  Then  Buso  went  to  the  Moon,  and  asked  her  where  all  the 
'  people  were  to  be  found. 

"Oh,  you  will  not  find  a  living  person  on  the  earth!"  replied  the 
Moon.    "Everybody  in  the  world  is  dead." 

"Good!"  thought  Buso.  "To-morrow  I  shall  have  a  fine  meal  of 
them." 

Buso  never  eats  living  flesh,  only  dead  bodies. 

Next  morning,  Buso  started  for  the  graveyard;  but  on  the  way  he 
met  the  Sun,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 

"How  about  the  men  on  earth?"  he  questioned. 

"They're  all  right,"  said  the  Sun.  "  All  the  people  are  working  and 
playing  and  cooking  rice." 

The  Buso  was  furious  to  find  himself  tricked.  That  night  he  went 
again  to  the  Moon  and  asked  for  the  men,  and,  as  before,  the  Moon 
assured  him  that  everybody  was  dead.  But  the  next  morning  the 
Sun  showed  him  all  the  people  going  about  their  work  as  usual. 
Thus  the  Buso  has  been  fooled  over  and  over  again.  The  Moon  tells 
him  every  night  the  same  story. 

7.    THE  BUSO  AND  THE  CAT 

The  cat  is  the  best  animal.  She  keeps  us  from  the  Buso.  One 
night  the  Buso  came  into  the  house,  and  said  to  the  cat,  "  I  should  like 
to  eat  your  mistress." 

1  See  footnote,  p.  25. 
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"  I  will  let  you  do  it,"  replied  the  cat;  "  but  first  you  must  count  all 
the  hairs  of  my  coat." 

So  the  Buso  began  to  count.  But  while  he  was  counting,  the  cat 
kept  wriggling  her  tail,  and  sticking  up  her  back.  That  made  her  fur 
stand  up  on  end,  so  that  the  Buso  kept  losing  count,  and  never  knew 
where  he  left  off.  And  while  the  Buso  was  still  trying  to  count  the 
cat's  hairs,  daylight  came. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  must  not  kill  the  cat.  If  a  Bagobo  should 
kill  a  cat,  it  would  make  him  very  sick.  He  would  get  skinny,  and 
die.  Some  Bagobo  have  been  known  to  kill  the  cat;  but. they  always 
got  sick  afterwards. 

8.    HOW  A  DOG  SCARED  THE  BUSO 

The  Tigbanua'  are  the  worst  of  all  the  Buso;  they  want  to  be  eating 
human  flesh  all  the  time.  They  live  in  great  forests,  —  in  the  pananag- 
tree,  in  the  magbo-tree,  in  the  baliti-tree,  and  in  the  liwaan-tree. 

One  day  a  man  went  out  to  hunt,  and  he  took  his  dog  with  him.  On 
his  way  to  the  woods,  he  speared  a  very  little  pig.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  great  forest,  night  had  conie.  He  made  a  little  shelter, 
and  kindled  a  fire.  Then  he  cleaned  the  pig  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  tied  three  sticks  of  wood  together,  and  placed  them  on  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood  stuck  in  the  ground.  On  this  paga  he  laid  the  pig-meat 
to  broil  over  the  flames. 

By  and  by  he  got  very  sleepy,  and  thought  he  would  go  under  the 
shelter  and  take  a  nap.  But  just  then  he  heard  voices  up  in  the  big 
trees.    He  listened,  and  heard  the  Tigbanua'  talking  to  one  another. 

The  Tigbanua'  that  lives  in  the  liwaan-tree  called  out  to  the  Tig- 
banua'  that  lives  in  the  pananag-tree,  "The  mighty  chief  of  all  the 
Tigbanua',  who  lives  in  the  sigmit-tree,  gives  this  command  to  his 
people:  'Don't  make  fun  of  the  man,  because  he  has  been  here  many 
times  before.*  " 

And  right  there,  under  the  trees,  the  man,  standing  by  his  dog,  was 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  Buso.  The  dog  was  sleeping  near  the  fire, 
and  he  was  as  big  as  the  calf  of  a  carabao.  Very  quietly  his  master 
spread  his  own  sleeping-tunic  {kisi)  over  the  dog,  and  crept  away, 
leaving  him  asleep  in  the  warm  place.  The  man  hid  in  the  shelter, 
and  waited. 

Presently  many  of  the  Tigbanua'  began  coming  down  from  the  trees, 
for  some  of  them  did  not  give  obedience  (paminug)  to  their  Datu. 
They  gathered  around  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  By  and  by,  as  they  sat 
near  the  fire,  the  penis  (tape)  of  every  one  of  the  Tigbanua'  began  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  (lanag-lanag).  All  at  once,  the  Tigbanua'  caught 
sight  of  the  tunic  spread  out,  and  showing  the  form  of  a  huge  head 
and  body  under  it.  They  all  thought  it  was  the  man;  and  they  rushed 
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up  to  it,  and  hugged  it.  But  the  dog  woke  up,  jumped  out  from  under 
the  tunic,  and  bit  the  Tigbanua'.  Then  they  all  ran.  One  of  them 
climbed  up  the  tree  to  his  own  house,  the  dog  holding  on  to  his  leg, 
and  biting  him  all  the  time.  But  when  they  were  halfway  up  the 
tree,  the  dog  fell  down  and  got  hurt.  And  the  Tigbanua'  called  down 
to  the  dog,  "Swell  up,  swell  up!"  C'Pigsa,  pigsal'') 

All  the  other  Tigbanua'  were  afraid  of  the  big  dog,  and  ran  away.  So 
the  man  slept  well  all  night,  because  the  Buso  could  not  hurt  him  now. 

9.   STORY  OF  DULING  AND  THE  TAGAMALING 

Before  the  world  was  made,  there  were  Tagamaling.  The  Taga- 
maling  is  the  best  Buso,  because  he  does  not  want  to  hurt  man  all  of 
the  time.  Tagamaling  is  actually  Buso  only  a  part  of  the  time;  that 
is,  the  month  when  he  eats  people.  One  month  he  eats  human  flesh, 
and  then  he  is  Buso;  the  next  month  he  eats  no  human  flesh,  and  then 
he  is  a  god.  So  he  alternates,  month  by  month.  The  month  he  is 
Buso,  he  wants  to  eat  man  during  the  dark  of  the  moon;  that  is, 
between  the  phases  that  the  moon  is  full  in  the  east  and  new  in  the 
west. 

The  other  class  of  Buso,  however,  wants  human  flesh  all  of  the  time. 
They  are  the  Tigbanua',  the  chief  of  whom  is  Datu  of  all  the  Buso.  A 
Tigbanua'  lives  in  his  own  house,  and  goes  out  only  to  eat  the  bodies  of 
the  dead. 

The  Tagamaling  makes  his  house  in  trees  that  have  hard  wood,  and 
low,  broad-spreading  branches.  His  house  is  almost  like  gold,  and  is 
called  **  Palimbing,"  but  it  is  made  so  that  you  cannot  see  it;  and,  when 
you  pass  by,  you  think,  "Oh!  what  a  fine  tree  with  big  branches,"  not 
dreaming  that  it  is  the  house  of  a  Tagamaling.  Sometimes,  when  you 
walk  in  the  forest,  you  think  you  see  one  of  their  houses;  but  when  you 
come  near  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing.  Yet  you  can  smell  the  good 
things  to  eat  in  the  house. 

Once  a  young  man  named  Duling,  and  his  younger  brother,  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  trap  wild  chickens.  Duling  had  on  his  back  a 
basket  holding  a  decoy  cock,  together  with  the  snares  of  running- 
nooses  and  all  the  parts  of  the  trap.  While  they  were  looking  for  a 
good  spot  to  drive  in  the  stakes  for  the  snare,  they  heard  the  voice  of 
Tagamaling  in  the  trees,  saying,  "Duling,  Duling,  come  in!  My 
mother  is  making  a  little  fiesta  here." 

The  boys  looked  up,  and  could  see  the  house  gleaming  there  in  the 
branches,  and  there  were  two  Tagamaling-women  calling  to  them. 
In  response  to  the  call,  Duling's  younger  brother  went  up  quickly  into 
the  house;  but  Duling  waited  on  the  ground  below.  He  wanted  the 
Tagamaling-girls  to  come  down  to  him,  for  he  was  enamoured  {kalo 
Uigan)  of  them.    Then  one  girl  ran  down  to  urge  Duling  to  come  up 
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into  the  tree.    And  as  soon  as  she  came  dose  to  him,  he  caught  her  to 
his  breast,  and  hugged  her  and  caressed  her. 

Qn  a  moment,  Duling  realized  that  the  girl  was  eone,  and  that  he  was  / 
holding  in  his  arms  a  nanga-bush,  full  of  thorns^  He  had  thought  to 
catch  the  girl,  but,  instead,  sharp  thorns  had  pricked  him  full  of  sores. 
Then  from  above  he  heard  the  woman's  voice,  tauntingly  sweet, 
"Don't  feel  bad,  Duling;  for  right  here  is  your  younger  brother."  ( 

Yet  the  yoimg  man,  gazing  here  and  there,  saw  around  him  only  tall  ! 
trees,  and  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  who  mocked  him. 

Immediately,  Duling,  as  he  stood  there,  was  turned  into  a  rock. 

But  the  little  brother  married  the  Tagamaling-girl. 

There  is  a  place  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Mindanao,  about  eight 
hours'  ride  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  you  may  see  the  rock,  and  you 
will  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  human  figure.  There  is  Duling,  with 
the  trap  and  the  decoy  cock  on  his  shoulder.  You  may  see  the  cock's 
feathers  too. 

10.    THE  S'IRING 

The  S'iring*  is  the  ugly  man  that  has  long  nails  and  curly  hair.  He 
lives  in  the  forest  trees.  If  a  boy  goes  into  the  forest  without  a 
companion,  the  S'iring  tries  to  carry  him  oif.  When  you  meet  a 
S'iring,  he  will  look  like  your  father,  or  mother,  or  some  friend;  and 
he  will  hide  his  long  nails  behind  his  back,  so  that  you  cannot  see  them. 
It  is  the  S'iring  who  makes  the  echo  {a'u'd).  When  you  talk  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  S'iring  will  answer  you  in  a  faint  voice,  because  he  wants  to 
get  you  and  carry  you  away. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  went  without  a  companion  into  the  forest^ 
and  he  met  a  man  who  looked  just  like  his  own  father,  but  it  was  a 
S'iring;  and  the  S'iring  made  him  believe  that  he  was  his  father.  The 
S'iring  said  to  the  boy,  "Come,  you  must  go  with  me.  We  will  shoot 
some  wild  birds  with  our  bow  and  arrows." 

And  the  boy,  not  doubting  that  he  heard  his  father's  voice,  followed 
the  S'iring  into  the  deep  forest.  After  a  while,  the  boy  lost  his  memory, 
and  forgot  the  way  to  his  own  house.  The  S'iring  took  him  up  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  gave  him  food;  but  the  poor  boy  had  now  lost  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  the  food  was  a  milleped  one  fathom  long,  or  it 
seemed  to  him  the  long,  slim  worm  called  Uwati. 

So  the  days  went  on,  the  boy  eating  little,  and  growing  thinner  and 
weaker  all  the  time.  When  he  met  any  men  in  the  forest,  he  grew 
frightened,  and  would  run  away.  When  he  had  been  a  long  time  in 
the  forest,  the  S'iring  called  to  him  and  said,  "We  will  move  on  now." 

So  they  started  off  again.    When  they  reached  the  high  bank  of  a 

1  The  S'iring  are  said  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  some  near  relative  of  the  wanderer 
in  the  forest  (5-.  prefix  widely  used  by  mountain  Bagobo  before  an  initial  vowel  of  a  proper 
Mng,  "like"  or  "similar  to"). 
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deep  and  swift-flowing  river,  the  S'iring  scratched  the  boy  with  his 
long  nails.  Straightway  the  boy  felt  so  tired  that  he  could  no  longer 
stand  on  his  legs,  and  then  he  dropped  down  into  the  ravine.  He  fell 
on  the  hard  rocks,  so  that  his  bones  were  broken,  and  his  skull  split 
open. 

All  this  time,  the  mother  at  home  was  mourning  for  her  son,  and 
crying  all  day  long.  But  soon  she  arranged  a  little  shrine  {tambara^) 
under  the  great  tree,  and,  having  pdaced  there  a  white  bowl  with  a  few 
betel-nuts  and  some  buyo-leaf  as  an  offering  for  her  son,  she  crouched 
on  the  ground  and  prayed  for  his  life  to  the  god  in  the  sky. 

Now,  when  the  S'iring  heard  her  prayer,  he  took  some  betel-nuts, 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  boy's  body  lay.  On  the  parts  where 
the  bones  were  broken,  he  spit  betel-nut,  and  did  the  same  to  the 
boy's  head.  Immediately  the  boy  came  to  life,  and  felt  well  again. 
Then  the  S'iring  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  the  shrine  where 
the  mother  was  praying;  but  she  could  not  see  the  S'iring  nor  her 
boy.    She  went  home  crying. 

That  night,  as  the  woman  slept,  she  dreamed  that  a  boy  came  close 
to  her,  and  spoke  about  her  son.  "To-morrow  morning,"  he  said, 
"you  must  pick  red  peppers,  and  get  a  lemon,*  and  carry  them  to  the 
shrine,  and  bum  them  in  the  fire." 

Next  morning,  the  woman  hastened  to  gather  the  peppers,  and  get 
a  lemon,  and  with  happy  face  she  ran  to  the  shrine  under  the  big  tree. 
There  she  made  a  fire,  and  burned  the  lemon  and  the  red  peppers,  as 
the  dream  had  told  her.  And,  as  soon  as  she  had  done  this,  her  son 
appeared  from  under  the  great  tree.  Then  his  mother  caught  him  in 
her  arms,  and  held  him  close,  and  cried  for  joy. 

When  you  lose  your  things,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  S'iring  has 
hidden  them.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  bum  some  red  peppers  with 
beeswax  {tadu  ka  petiukan*),  and  observe  carefully  the  direction  in 
which  the  smoke  goes.  The  way  the  smoke  goes  points  out  where  your 
things  are  hidden,  because  the  S'iring  is  afraid  of  the  wax  of  bees. 
He  is  afraid,  too,  of  red  peppers  and  of  lemons. 

II.    HOW  IRQ  MET  THE   S'iRING 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  man  named  Iro  went  out,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  to  get  some  tobacco  from  one  of  the  neighbors.    Not 

1  The  famfly  altar  seen  in  many  Bagobo  houses.  It  consists  of  two  slim  rods  of  bamboo 
(attached  to  the  wall,  and  standing  upright),  split  at  the  upper  ends  so  as  to  support  eadi  a 
bowl  of  white  crockery,  in  which  ofiferings  of  betel-nut,  brass  bracelets,  and  other  objects, 
are  placed.    Similar  shrines  are  sometimes  put  up  under  trees  or  by  a  mountain-stream. 

*  Red  peppers  and  a  piece  or  two  of  lemon  laid  under  the  house  are  effective  in  keeping 
Buso  away  from  that  vicinity;  and  the  use  of  the  same  charm  here  against  the  S'iring 
suggests  that  the  S'iring  may  not  be  separated  by  a  very  sharp  line  from  the  Buso  who 
crowd  the  forests. 

»  Tadu  ("wax"),  ka  (preposiUon  "of"),  pctiukan  ("bees"). 
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for  from  his  house,  he  saw  his  friend  Atun  coming  along;  and  Atun 
said  to  him,  '4Ve  got  some  tobacco  hidden  away  in  a  place  in  die 
woods.    Let  us  go  and  get  it." 

So  they  went  along  together.  When  they  reached  the  forest,  Atim 
disappeared,  and  Iro  could  not  see  which  way  he  had  gone.  Then  he 
concluded  that  it  was  not  Atun,  but  a  S'iring,  whom  he  had  met. 
He  started  for  home,  and  reached  there  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  To  his  astonishment,  he  saw  Atun  sitting  there  in  the  house. 
Confused  and  wondering,  he  asked  Atun,  "Did  you  carry  me  away?" 

But  his  friend  Atun  laughed,  and  said,  "Where  should  I  carry  you? 
I  have  not  been  anywhere." 

Then  Iro  was  convinced  that  a  S'iring  had  tried  to  lure  him  iifto 
the  forest. 

When  you  have  a  companion,  the  S'iring  cannot  hurt  you. 

IV.    ANIMAL  STORIES:  METAMORPHOSIS,  EXPLANATORY  TALES, 

ETC. 

I.   THE  KINGFISHER  AND  THE  MALAKI 

There  came  a  day  when  the  kingfisher  {kohu^)  had  nothing  to  drink, 
and  was  thirsty  for  water.  Then  she  walked  along  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  searching  for  a  drink;  but  the  waters  of  the  brook  were  all 
dried  up. 

Now,  on  that  very  day,  the  Maganud  went  up  the  mountain  to  get 
some  agsam^  to  make  leglets  for  himself.  And  when  he  came  near 
to  where  the  bulla  grows,  he  stopped  to  urinate,  and  the  urine 
sprinkled  one  of  the  great  buUa-leaves.  Then  he  went  on  up  the  moun- 
tain. Just  then,  the  kingfisher  came  along,  still  looking  for  a  moun- 
tain-stream. Quickly  she  caught  sight  of  the  leaf  of  the  buUa-tree  all 
sprinkled  with  water;  but  the  man  had  gone  away.  Then  the  king- 
fisher gladly  drank  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  and  washed  her  feathers. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  quenched  her  thirst,  and  taken  a  bath,  than 
her  head  began  to  pain  her.  Then  she  went  home  to  her  little  house 
in  the  ground. 

Now,  every  day  the  kingfisher  laid  one  egg,  and  that  day  she  laid 
her  egg  as  usual.  But  when  the  egg  hatched  out,  it  was  no  feathered 
nestling,  but  a  baby-boy,  that  broke  the  shell. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  frightened  bird.  "What  will  become  of  me?" 
Then  she  ran  off  a  little  way  from  her  nest,  and  started  to  fly  away. 

1  This  bird,  often  called  a  "hombill"  by  foreigners  in  the  Philippines,  is  probably  tke 
halcyon  kingfisher  {Ceyx  euerythra)  of  the  islands.  The  ground  hombill  is  confined  to 
Africa;  and  the  tree  hombill  of  the  Philippines  does  not  make  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  trees* 
as  in  this  story. 

*  A  mountain-plant  whose  stem  has  a  thin,  glossy,  black  sheath,  that  is  stripped  off  and 
user*  in  twisting  the  decorative  leglet  called  tikus. 
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But  the  little  boy  cried  out,  "Mother,  mother,  don't  be  afraid  of 
me!" 

So  the  kingfisher  came  back  to  her  baby.  And  the  child  grew 
bigger  every  day. 

After  a  while,  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  walk  and  play  around. 
Then  one  day  he  went  alone  to  the  house  of  the  Maganud,  and  climbed 
up  the  steps  and  looked  in  at  the  door.  The  Maganud  was  sitting 
there  on  the  floor  of  his  house;  and  the  little  boy  ran  up  to  him  and 
hugged  him,  and  cried  for  joy.  But  the  Maganud  was  startled  and 
dismayed ;  for  he  was  a  chaste  malaki,^  and  had  no  children.  Yet  this 
boy  called  him  "father,"  and  begged  for  ripe  bananas  in  a  very  familiar 
manner.  After  they  had  talked  for  a  little  while,  the  Maganud  went 
with  the  child  to  the  home  of  the  kingfisher. 

The  kingfisher  had  made  her  nest  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hollow  tree. 
She  had  dug  out  a  hole,  about  four  feet  deep,  in  the  soft  ground,  and 
fixed  a  roof  by  heaping  over  the  hole  the  powdered  rotten  bark  of  the 
old  tree.  The  roof  stood  up  just  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ;  and 
when  the  Maganud  saw  it,  he  thought  it  was  a  mere  little  heap  of 
earth.  Immediately,  however,  as  he  looked  at  the  lowly  nest,  it 
became  a  fine  house  with  walls  of  gold,  and  pillars  of  ivory.  The 
eaves  were  all  hung  with  little  bells  {korung-korung  *) ;  and  the  whole 
house  was  radiantly  bright,  for  over  it  forked  lighting  played  con- 
tinually. 

The  kingfisher  took  off  her  feather  coat,  and  became  a  lovely  woman, 
and  then  she  and  the  Malaki  were  married.  They  had  bananas  and 
cocoanut-groves,  and  all  things,  and  they  became  rich  people. 

2.  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL 

One  day  a  woman  went  out  to  find  water.  She  had  no  water  to 
drink,  because  all  the  streams  were  dried  up.  As  she  went  along,  she 
saw  some  water  in  a  leaf.  She  drank  it,  and  washed  her  body.  As 
soon  as  she  had  drunk  the  water,  her  head  began  to  hurt.  Then  she 
went  home,  spread  out  a  mat,  lay  down  on  it,  and  went  to  sleep. 
She  slept  for  nine  days.  When  she  woke  up,  she  took  a  comb  and 
combed  her  hair.  As  she  combed  it,  a  squirrel-baby  came  out  from 
her  hair.  After  the  baby  had  been  in  the  house  one  week,  it  began  to 
grow  and  jump  about.     It  staid  up  under  the  roof  of  the  house. 

One  day  the  Squirrel  said  to  his  mother,  "O  mother!  I  want  you 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Datu  who  is  called  'sultan,'  and  take  these 
nine  kamagi^  and  these  nine  finger-rings  to  pay  for  the  sultan's 
daughter,  because  I  want  to  marry  her." 

*  In  a  strict  sense,  the  term  malaki  is  never  applied  to  a  man,  unless  he  is  3roung.  un- 
married, and  perfectly  chaste.    But  this  technical  use  is  not  alwajrs  preserved. 

s  Small  bells  cast  from  a  hand-made  wax  mould,  and  extensively  used  for  decorating 
baskets,  bags,  belts,  etc. 

•  See  footnote  i,  p.  38- 
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Then  the  mother  went  to  the  sultan's  house  and  remained  there  an 
hour.    The  sultan  said,  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  woman  answered,  "Nothing.  I  came  for  betel-nuts."  Then 
the  woman  went  back  home. 

The  Squirrel  met  her,  and  said,  "Where  are  my  nine  necklaces?" 

"Here  they  are,"  said  the  woman. 

But  the  Squirrel  was  angry  at  his  mother,  and  bit  her  with  his  little 
teeth. 

Again  he  said  to  his  mother,  "You  go  there  and  take  the  nine 
necklaces." 

So  the  woman  started  off  again.  When  she  reached  the  sultan's 
house,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  come  with  these  nine  necklaces  and  these 
nine  finger-rings  that  my  son  sends  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sultan;  "but  I  want  my  house  to  become  gold,  and 
I  want  all  my  plants  to  become  gold,  and  everything  I  have  to  turn 
into  gold." 

But  the  woman  left  the  presents  to  pay  for  the  sultan's  daughter. 
The  sultan  told  her  that  he  wanted  his  house  to  be  turned  into  gold 
that  very  night.  Then  the  woman  went  back  and  told  all  this  to  her  son. 

The  Squirrel  said,  "That  is  good,  my  mother." 

Now,  when  night  came,  the  Squirrel  went  to  the  sultan's  house,  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  called  to  his  brother,  the  Mouse, 
"My  brother,  come  out!    I  want  to  see  you." 

Then  the  great  Mouse  came  out.  All  the  hairs  of  his  coat  were  of 
gold,  and  his  eyes  were  of  glass. 

The  Mouse  said,  "What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  brother  Squirrel?" 

"I  called  you,"  answered  the  Squirrel,  "for  your  gold  coat.  I  want 
some  of  that  to  turn  the  sultan's  house  into  gold." 

Then  the  Squirrel  bit  the  skin  of  the  Mouse,  and  took  off  some  of  the 
gold,  and  left  him.  Then  he  began  to  turn  the  sultan's  things  into 
gold.  First  of  all,  he  rubbed  the  gold  on  the  betel-nut  trees  of  the 
sultan;  next,  he  rubbed  all  the  other  trees  and  all  the  plants;  third, 
he  rubbed  the  house  and  all  the  things  in  it.  Then  the  sultan's 
town  you  could  see  as  in  a  bright  day.  You  would  think  there  was  no 
night  there  —  always  day. 

All  this  time,  the  sultan  was  asleep.  When  he  woke  up,  he  was  so 
frightened  to  see  all  his  things,  and  his  house,  of  gold,  that  he  died  in 
about  two  hours. 

Then  the  Squirrel  and  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  were  married.  The 
Squirrel  staid  in  her  father's  home  for  one  month,  and  then  they  went 
to  live  in  the  house  of  the  Squirrel's  mother.  And  they  took  from  the 
sultan's  place,  a  deer,  a  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  food.  After  the  sultan's 
daughter  had  lived  with  the  Squirrel  for  one  year,  he  took  off  his  coat 
and  became  a  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig.^ 

1  See  footnote  2,  p.  28. 
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3.  THE  CAT 

Very  long  ago  the  cocoamit  used  to  be  the  head  of  the  cat.  That  is 
why  the  cat  loves  cocoanut  so  much.  When  the  Bagobo  are  eating 
cocoanut,  they  let  the  cat  jump  up  and  have  some  too,  because  her 
head  once  turned  into  a  cocoanut.  When  the  cat  hears  the  Bagobo 
scraping  cocoanut  in  the  kitchen,  she  runs  quickly  to  get  some  to  eat. 

We  cut  off  some  of  the  fur  from  the  tip  of  the  cat's  tail,  and  put 
the  hairs  under  one  of  the  big  stones  (sigung)  where  the  fire  bums. 
This  is  why  the  cat  loves  the  house  where  she  lives. 

When  the  cat  dies,  her  gimokud  takawanan^  goes  down  to  CHmo- 
kudan,  where  the  spirits  of  dead  people  go. 

4.  WHY  THE  BAGOBO  LIKES  THE  CAT 

An  old  man  was  fishing  in  the  brook;  but  the  water  kept  getting 
muddy,  and  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  Then  he  went 
away,  and  he  walked  and  walked.  After  he  had  gone  some  distance, 
he  saw  in  the  mud  a  big  lion*  that  eats  people.  The  Lion  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  mud.  He  said  to  the  man,  ''If  you'll  pull  me  out  of 
the  mud  and  ride  me  to  my  town,  I  will  give  you  many  things." 

Then  the  man  drew  the  Lion  from  the  mud. 

The  Lion  stood  still  a  while,  and  then  said,  "Now  you  must  ride 
on  me." 

So  the  man  mounted  the  Lion,  and  rode  until  they  came  to  a  lai^e 
meadow,  when  the  Lion  said,  "Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you." 

The  man  replied,  "But  first  let  us  go  and  ask  the  Carabao." 

The  Lion  consented,  and  they  went  on  until  they  reached  the 
Carabao. 

"This  Lion  wants  to  eat  me,"  complained  the  man. 

"Yes,  indeed!  eat  him.  Lion,"  answered  the  Carabao,  "for  the  men 
are  all  the  time  riding  on  my  back,  and  whipping  me." 

There  were  many  Carabaos  in  the  field,  and  they  all  agreed  to  this. 

Then  the  man  said  to  the  Lion,  "You  may  eat  me;  but  we  will  first 
go  and  tell  the  Cows." 

Soon  they  reached  the  Cows'  home,  and  the  man  told  them  that  the 
Lion  wanted  to  eat  him. 

At  once  the  Cows  exclaimed,  "Yes,  eat  him.  Lion,  because  all  day 
long  the  people  drive  us  away  from  their  fields." 

"All  right!"  assented  the  man;  "but  first  let  us  speak  to  the  Dogs." 

When  they  came  to  the  Dogs'  home,  the  man  cried,  "The  Lion  is 
going  to  eat  me." 

1  The  good  soul  that  goes  to  the  dty  of  the  dead,  and  continues  to  live  much  as  on  earth. 
The  fimokud  Ubang,  or  bad  soul,  becomes  a  Buso  after  death. 

*  The  "lion"  is  borrowed  from  some  foreign  source,  since  in  the  Philippines  there  are 
no  large  carnivorous  mammals. 
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The  Dogs  said  to  the  Lion,  ** Devour  this  man;  for  every  day,  when 
men  are  eating,  they  beat  us  away  from  the  food/' 

At  last  the  man  said,  ''Sure  enough,  you  will  eat  me  up,  Lion;  but 
let  us  just  go  to  the  Cat.'* 

When  they  reached  the  Cat's  home,  they  found  her  sitting  at  the 
door,  keeping  her  nice  house.  It  had  groves  of  cocoanut-palms  around 
it.    The  Cat  lived  all  alone. 

The  man  said  to  her,  "This  Lion  wants  to  eat  me." 

"Yes,  Lion,''  the  Cat  replied;  "but  first  you  make  a  deep  hole  in 
the  ground.  We  will  race  each  other  into  the  hole.  If  you  jump  in 
first,  then  I  shall  lose  and  you  will  win." 

And  the  Lion  ran,  and  jumped  into  the  hole.  Then  the  Cat  covered 
him  with  earth  and  stones  until  he  was  dead.  But  before  he  died,  the 
Lion  called  to  the  Cat,  "Whenever  I  see  your  excrement  (toi),  I  shall 
eat  it."  That  is  why  the  Cat  hides  her  excrement,  because  she  is 
afraid  the  Lion  will  come. 

Now,  the  Lion  is  the  dog  of  the  Buso. 

5.  HOW  THE  UZARDS  GOT  THEIR  MARKINGS 

One  day  the  Chameleon  (palas^)  and  the  Monitor-lizard  (ibid^)  were 
out  in  a  deep  forest  together.  They  thought  they  would  try  scratching 
each  other's  backs  to  make  pretty  figures  on  them. 

First  the  Chameleon  said  to  the  Monitor-lizard,  "You  must  scratch 
a  nice  pattern  on  my  back." 

So  the  Monitor  went  to  work,  and  the  Chameleon  had  a  fine  scratch- 
ing.   Monitor  made  a  nice,  even  pattern  on  his  back. 

Then  Monitor  asked  Chameleon  for  a  scratching.  But  no  sooner 
had  Chameleon  begun  to  work  on  Monitor's  back  than  there  came  the 
sound  of  a  dog  barking.  A  man  was  hunting  in  the  forest  with  his 
dog.  The  sharp  barks  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  two  lizards; 
and  the  Chameleon  got  such  a  scare,  that  his  fingers  shook,  and  the 
pretty  design  he  was  making  went  all  askew.  Then  he  stopped  short 
and  ran  away,  leaving  the  Monitor  with  a  very  shabby  marking  on 
his  back. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  monitor-lizard  is  not  so  pretty  as  the 
chameleon. 

1  The  so-called  "chameleon"  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Malay  Islands  is  Caloies, 
one  of  the  Agamida  (cf.  H.  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  RepMes,  pp.  5x7-5x8). 

s  A  semi-aquatic  lizard  of  the  Philippines  that  lays  edible  eggs,  and  otherwise  answers 
to  the  description  of  the  Varanus,  or  Monitor. 
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6.  THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  TORTOISE* 

One  day,  when  a  Tortoise  was  crawling  slowly  along  by  a  stream, 
he  saw  a  baby-monkey  drinking  water.  Presently  the  Monkey  ran  up 
to  the  Tortoise,  and  said,  "Let's  go  and  find  something  to  eat." 

Not  far  from  the  stream  there  was  a  large  field  full  of  banana-trees. 
They  looked  up,  and  saw  clusters  of  ripe  fruit. 

"That's  fine!"  said  the  Monkey,  "for  I'm  hungry  and  you're 
hungry  too.    You  climb  first.  Tortoise." 

Then  the  Tortoise  crawled  slowly  up  the  tnmk;  but  he  had  got  up 
only  a  little  distance  when  the  Monkey  chattered  these  words,  ''Roro 
s'pHnno,  roro  s^pUnnoI"*  ("Slide  down,  slide  down.  Tortoise!") 

At  once  the  Tortoise  slipped  and  fell  down.  Then  he  started  again 
to  climb  the  tree;  and  again  the  Monkey  said,  "JKoro  s'pUnnoI"  and 
again  the  Tortoise  slipped  and  fell  down.  He  tried  over  and  over 
again;  but  every  time  he  failed,  for  the  Monkey  always  said,  '^Roro 
s^pAnnoT'  and  made  him  fall.  At  last  he  got  tired  and  gave  it  up, 
saying  to  the  Monkey,  "Now  you  try  it." 

"It's  too  bad!"  said  the  Monkey,  "when  we're  both  so  hungry." 
Then  the  Monkey  made  just  three  jumps,  and  reached  the  ripe  fruit. 
"Wait  till  I  taste  and  see  if  they're  sweet,"  he  cried  to  the  Tortoise, 
while  he  began  to  eat  bananas  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"Give  me  some,"  begged  the  Tortoise. 

"All  right!"  shouted  the  Monkey;  "but  I  forgot  to  notice  whether 
it  was  sweet."  And  he  kept  on  eating,  until  more  than  half  of  the 
fruit  was  gone. 

"Drop  down  just  one  to  me!"  pleaded  the  Tortoise. 

"Yes,  in  a  minute,"  mumbled  the  Monkey. 

At  last,  when  but  three  bananas  were  left  on  the  tre^ ,  the  Monkey 
called,  "Look  up!  shut  your  eyes"  {Langag-kal  pudung-nu  yan  mata" 
nu*). 

The  Tortoise  did  so.  The  Monkey  then  told  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  he  obeyed.  Then  the  Monkey  said,  "I'll  peel  this  one  piece  of 
banana  for  you"  {Luitan-ko  ^ni  sibad  dbok  saging^). 

Now,  the  Monkey  was  sitting  on  a  banana-leaf,  directly  over  the 
Tortoise;  but,  instead  of  banana,  he  dropped  his  excrement  into  the 
Tortoise's  mouth.    The  Tortoise  screamed  with  rage;  but  the  Monkey 

1  This  story,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  was  found  by  Clara  Kern  Bayliss  at  Laguna  (cf. 
this  Journal,  vol.  xzi,  p.  46  (1908). 

*  Roro,  "slide;"  ^  prefix  (euphonic  or  formal,  used  by  mountain  Bagobo  before  vowels 
and  many  consonant  sounds,  as  the  labial  p  here);  pUnno,  "tortoise." 

*  Langag,  "look;"  -ka  (suffix,  second  person  nominative),  "you;"  pudung,  "shut;" 
-nu  (pronominal  suffix),  "your;"  yan  (demonstrative  pronoim),  "that,"  "those;"  maia. 
"eyes." 

«  LuU  (transitive  verb  and  noun),  "peel,"  "shell;"  -Ao  (suffix,  first  person  pronominal), 
"I;"  'ni  (abbreviated  from  ini),  "this,"  "here,"  in  sense  of  "at  hand;"  sJSbad,  "one;" 
dbok,  "piece;"  saging,  "banana." 
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jumped  up  and  down,  laughing  at  him.    Then  he  went  on  eating  the 
remainder  of  the  bananas. 

The  Tortoise  then  set  himself  to  work  at  making  a  little  hut  of 
bamboo-posts,  with  a  roof  and  walls  of  leaves.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  bamboo  he  sharpened,  and  let  them  project  through  the  roof;  but 
the  sharp  points  were  concealed  by  the  leaves.  It  was  like  a  trap  for 
pigs  {sankH), 

When  the  Monkey  came  down  from  the  banana-tree,  the  Tortoise 
said,  "You  climb  this  other  tall  tree,  and  look  around  at  the  sky. 
If  the  sky  is  dark,  you  must  call  to  me;  for  the  rain  will  soon  come. 
Then  you  jump  down  on  the  roof  of  our  little  house  here.  Never  mind 
if  it  breaks  in,  for  we  can  soon  build  a  stronger  one." 

The  Monkey  accordingly  climbed  the  tree,  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

"It  is  all  very  dark!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Jump  quick,  then!"  cried  the  Tortoise. 

So  the  Monkey  jumped;  but  he  got  killed  from  the  sharp  bamboo- 
points  on  which  he  landed. 

Then  the  Tortoise  made  a  fire,  and  roasted  the  Monkey.  He  cut  off 
the  Monkey's  ears,  and  they  turned  into  buyo-leaves.*  He  cut  out  the 
heart,  and  it  turned  into  betel-nut.  He  took  out  the  brain,  and  it 
became  lime  (apog^) .  He  made  thet  ail  into  pungaman.*  The  stomach 
he  made  into  a  basket.  He  put  into  the  basket  the  betel  and  the 
lime  and  the  pungaman  and  the  buyo,  and  crawled  away. 

Soon  he  heard  the  noise  of  many  animals  gathered  together.  He 
found  the  monkeys  and  the  deer  and  the  pigs  and  the  wild  birds  having 
a  big  rice-planting.  All  the  animals  were  rejoiced  to  see  the  Tortoise 
coming  with  a  basket,  for  they  all  wanted  to  chew  betel.  The  monkeys 
ran  up,  chattering,  and  tried  to  snatch  the  betel-nuts;  but  the  Tortoise 
held  them  back,  saying,  "Wait  a  minute!  By  and  by  I  will  give  you 
some." 

Then  the  monkeys  sat  around,  waiting,  while  the  Tortoise  prepared 
the  betel-nut.  He  cut  the  nuts  and  the  pungaman  into  many  small 
pieces,  and  the  buyo-leaf  too,  and  gave  them  to  the  monkeys  and  the 
other  animals.  Everybody  began  to  chew;  and  the  Tortoise  went 
away  to  a  distance  about  the  length  of  one  field  (sebad  kinamat),  where 
he  could  get  out  of  sight,  under  shelter  of  some  trees.  Then  he  called 
to  the  monkeys,  "All  of  you  are  eating  monkey,  just  like  your  own 
body:  you  are  chewing  up  one  of  your  own  family." 

At  that,  all  the  monkeys  were  angry,  and  ran  screaming  to  catch 
the  Tortoise.    But  the  Tortoise  had  hid  under  the  felled  trunk  of  an 

»  See  footnote  s,  p.  32. 

*  A  white  powder  (calcined  shell)  that  is  sprinkled  on  the  betel-nut.  It  is  made  by 
burning  certain  shells  to  ashes,  and  mixing  with  water. 

*  The  stem  of  a  mountain-plant  that  is  chewed  in  lack  of  betel-nut.  It  blackens  the 
teeth,  like  betel. 
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old  palma  braoa  tree.  As  each  monkey  passed  dose  by  the  trunk 
where  the  Tortoise  lay  concealed,  the  Tortoise  said,  "Drag  your  mem- 
brum!  here's  a  felled  tree"  {SUpa  tape  I  basld'^). 

Thus  every  monkey  passed  by  dear  of  the  trunk,  until  the  last  one 
came  by;  and  he  was  both  blind  and  deaf.  When  he  followed  the 
rest,  he  could  not  hear  the  Tortoise  call  out,  ^^Siipa  tape/  basU^;** 
and  his  membrum  struck  against  the  fallen  trunk.  He  stopped,  and 
became  aware  of  the  Tortoise  underneath.  Then  he  screamed  to  the 
rest;  and  all  the  monkeys  came  running  back,  and  surrounded  the 
Tortoise,  threatening  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  inquired  the  Tortoise. 

"You  shall  die,"  cried  the  monkeys.  "Tell  us  what  will  kill  you* 
We  will  chop  you  to  pieces  with  the  axe." 

"Oh,  no!  that  won't  hurt  me  in  the  least,"  replied  the  Tortoise. 
"You  can  see  the  marks  on  my  shell,  where  my  father  used  to  cut  my 
body:  but  that  didn't  kill  me." 

"We  will  put  you  in  the  fire,  then,  and  bum  you  to  death,"  diorussed 
the  monkeys.     "Will  that  do?" 

"  Fire  does  not  hurt  me,"  returned  the  Tortoise.  "  Look  at  my  body ! 
See  how  brown  it  is  where  my  father  used  to  stick  me  into  the  fire." 

"What,  then,  is  best  to  kill  you  ?"  urged  the  monkeys. 

"The  way  to  Idll  me,"  replied  the  Tortoise,  "is  to  take  the  punch 
used  for  brass,  bulit,'^  and  run*  it  into  my  rectum.  Then  throw  me 
into  the  big  pond,  and  drown  me." 

Then  the  monkeys  did  as  they  were  told,  and  threw  him  into  the 
pond.     But  the  Tortoise  began  to  swim  about  in  the  water. 

Exultantly  he  called  to  the  monkeys,  "This  is  my  own  home:  you 
see  I  don't  drown."  And  the  lake  was  so  deep  that  the  monkeys  could 
not  get  him. 

Then  the  monkeys  hurried  to  and  fro,  summoning  all  the  animals 
in  the  world  to  drink  the  water  in  the  lakei  They  all  came,  —  deer, 
pigs,  jungle-fowl,  monkeys,  and  all  the  rest,  —  and  began  to  drink. 
They  covered  their  pagindis^  with  leaves,  so  that  the  water  could  not 
run  out  of  their  bodies.  After  a  time,  they  fiad  drunk  so  much  that 
the  lake  became  shallow,  and  one  could  see  the  Tortoise's  back. 

But  the  red-billed  bakaka-bird  that  lived  in  a  tree  by  the  water 
was  watching;  and  as  quick  as  the  back  of  the  Tortoise  came  into 
sight,  the  bird  flew  down  and  picked  off  the  leaves  from  the  pagindis 

^  BasVf^  term  used  of  any  old  palma  brava  tree  that  has  been  broken  down  or  fdledf 
and  lies  on  the  ground  {sUpa,  "drag,"  "lower;**  iapo,  "penis"). 

*  A  short,  pointed  iron  tool;  used  to  punch  ornamental  designs  in  brass  ornaments* 
especially  bracelets  and  leglets. 

*  In  a  slightly  different  version,  the  tortoise  teUs  the  monkejrs  to  bore  into  his  ear  with 
the  Hukt  a  brass  wire  that  forms  a  part  of  the  hinge  of  a  betel-box. 

4  The  distal  opening  of  the  urethra. 
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of  the  deer.  Then  the  water  ran  out  from  their  bodies  until  the  lake 
rose  again,  and  covered  the  Tortoise.  Satisfied,  the  bird  flew  back 
into  the  tree.  But  the  deer  got  fresh  leaves  to  cover  their  pagindis^ 
and  began  to  dirink  again.  Then  the  bird  fiew  to  the  monkeys,  and 
b^^an  to  take  the  leaves  from  their  pagindis;  but  one  monkey  saw 
him  dding  it,  and  slapped  him.  This  made  the  bird  fall  down,  and 
then  all  the  monkeys  left  the  Tortoise  in  the  lake,  and  ran  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  bird. 

They  snatched  him  up,  pulled  out  every  one  of  his  feathers  with 
their  fingers,  and  laid  him  naked  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  All  the 
animals  went  home,  leaving  the  bird  on  the  stump. 

Two  days  later,  one  Monkey  came  to  look  at  the  Bakaka.  Little 
feathers  were  beginning  to  grow  out;  but  the  Monkey  thought  the 
bird  was  dead. 

''Maggots  are  breeding  in  it,''  said  the  Monkey. 

Three  more  days  passed,  and  then  the  Monkey  came  again.  The 
Bakaka's  feathers  had  grown  out  long  by  that  time;  and  the  Monkey 
said, ''  It  was  all  rotten,  and  the  pigs  ate  it.'' 

But  the  bird  had  fiown  away.  He  flew  to  the  north  until  he  reached 
a  meadow  with  a  big  tual-tree  in  the  niiddle.  The  tree  was  loaded 
with  ripe  fruit.^  Perched  on  one  of  the  branches,  the  bird  ate  all  he 
wanted,  and  when  done  he  took  six  of  the  fruit  of  the  tual,  and  made  a 
necklace  for  himself.  With  this  hung  round  his  neck,  he  flew  to  the 
house  where  the  old  Monkey  lived,  and  sat  on  the  roof.  He  dropped 
one  tual  through  the  roof,  and  it  fell  down  on  the  floor,  where  all  the 
little  monkey-children  ran  for  it,  dancing  and  screaming. 

"Don't  make  such  a  noise!"  chided  the  old  Monkey,  "and  do  not 
take  the  tual,  for  the  Bakaka  will  be  angry,  and  he  is  a  great  bird." 

But  the  bird  flew  down  into  the  house,  and  gave  one  tual  to  the  old 
Monkey. 

"That  is  good,"  said  the  old  Monkey,  tasting  it.  "Tell  me  where 
you  got  it."  But  the  bird  would  not  tell.  Then  the  old  monkey  stood 
up,  and  kissed  him,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  tual-tree. 

At  last  the  Bakaka  s&id  to  all  the  monkeys,  "Three  days  from  now 
you  may  all  go  to  the  tual-tree.  I  want  you  all  to  go,  the  blind  monkey 
too.  Go  to  the  meadow  where  the  grass  grows  high,  and  there,  in  the 
centre  of  the  meadow,  is  the  tual-tree.  If  you  see  the  sky  and  the  air 
black,  do  not  speak  a  word;  for  if  you  speak,  you  will  get  sick." 

At  the  set  time,  all  the  monkeys  started  for  the  meadow,  except  one 
female  monkey  that  was  expecting  a  baby.  The  deer  and  all  the  other 
animals  went  along,  except  a  few  of  the  females  who  could  not  go. 
They  all  reached  the  meadow-grass;  and  the  monkeys  climbed  up  the 
tual-tree  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  until  all  the  branches  were 
1  A  small  edible  fruit  with  an  add  pulp  and  red-and-white  skin. 
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full  of  monkeys.  The  birds  and  the  jungle-fowl  flew  up  in  the  tree; 
but  the  deer  and  the  other  animals  waited  down  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  sky  grew  black,  for  the  Bakaka  and  the  Tortoise  were  going 
around  the  meadow  with  lighted  sticks  of  balekayo,^  and  setting  fire 
to  the  grass.  The  air  was  full  of  smoke,  and  the  little  monkeys  were 
crying;  but  the  old  Monkey  bit  them,  and  said,  ''Keep  still,  for  the 
Bakaka  told  us  not  to  speak." 

But  the  meadow-grass  was  all  ablaze,  and  the  flames  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  tual-tree.  Then  all  the  monkeys  saw  the  fire,  and 
cried,  "Oh!  what  will  become  of  us?" 

Some  of  the  birds  and  most  of  the  chickens  flew  away;  but  some 
died  in  the  flames.  A  few  of  the  pigs  ran  away,  but  most  of  them  died. 
The  other  animals  were  burned  to  death.  Not  a  single  monkey  escaped, 
save  only  the  female  monkey  who  staid  at  home.  When  her  baby  was 
bom,  it  was  a  boy-monkey.  The  mother  made  it  her  husband,  and 
from  this  pair  came  many  monkeys. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  deer.  All  were  burned,  except  one  doe 
who  staid  at  home.  When  her  little  fawn  was  bom,  it  was  a  male. 
She  made  it  her  husband,  and  from  this  one  pair  came  many  deer. 

7.  THE  CROW  AND  THE  GOLDEN  TREES 

The  liver  of  the  crow  is  "medicine"  for  many  pains  and  for  sickness. 
On  this  account  the  Bagobo  kills  the  crow  so  that  he  may  get  his  liver 
for  "medicine."  The  liver  is  good  to  eat,  either  cooked  or  raw.  If 
you  see  a  crow  dead,  you  can  get  its  liver  and  eat  some  of  it,  and  it  will 
be  "medicine"  for  your  body. 

The  crow  never  makes  its  nest  in  low-growing  trees,  but  only  in 
tall,  big  trees.  Far  from  here,  the  old  men  say,  in  the  land  where  the 
sun  rises,  there  are  no  more  living  trees;  for  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  has  killed  them  all,  and  dried  up  the  leaves.  There  they  stand, 
with  naked  branches,  all  bare  of  leaves.  Only  two  trees  there  have 
not  died  from  the  heat.  The  trunks  of  these  trees  are  of  gold,  and 
all  their  leaves  of  silver.  But  if  any  bird  lights  on  one  of  these  trees, 
it  falls  down  dead.  The  ground  under  the  two  trees  is  covered  with 
the  bones  of  little  birds  and  big  birds  that  have  died  from  perching 
on  the  trees  with  the  golden  trunks  and  the  silver  leaves.  These  two 
trees  are  full  of  a  resin  that  makes  all  the  birds  die.  Only  the  crow 
can  sit  on  the  branches,  and  not  die.  Hence  the  crow  alone,  of  all  the 
birds,  remains  alive  in  the  land  of  the  sunrise. 

No  man  can  get  the  resin  from  these  trees.  But  very  long  ago,  in 
the  days  of  the  Mona,  there  came  a  Malaki  T'oluk  Waig  to  the  trees. 
He  had  a  war-shield  that  shone  brightly,  for  it  had  a  flame  of  fire 

1  A  light-weight  bamboo  with  slender,  thorny  branches,  very  inflammable,  and  used 
where  a  rapid-burning  and  intense  fire  is  needed  {bale  ["house"],  kayo  [*'wood"]).  This 
wood  is  extensively  used  in  building  the  lighter  parts  of  the  framework  of  a  house. 
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always  burning  in  it.    And  this  Malaki  came  to  the  golden  trees  and 
took  the  precious  resin  from  their  trunks. 

V.    AN  ATA  STORY* 
ALfeLO'K  AND  ALftBC'XUD* 

Aidtt'k  and  AiSbu'tud  lived  together  in  their  own  house.  They  had 
no  neighbors.  One  day  AlSltt'k  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  must  go  and  hunt 
some  pigs." 

Then  he  started  out  to  hunt,  taking  with  him  his  three  dogs.  He 
did  not  find  any  wild  pigs;  but  before  long  he  sighted  a  big  deer  with 
many-branched  antlers.  The  dogs  gave  chase  and  seized  the  deer, 
and  held  it  until  the  man  came  up  and  killed  it  with  the  sharp  iron 
spike  that  tipped  his  long  staff  (tidaJan*).  Then  the  man  tied  to  the 
deer's  antlers  a  strong  piece  of  rattan,  and  dragged  it  home. 

When  he  reached  his  house,  his  wife  met  him  joyfully;  and  they 
were  both  very  happy,  because  they  had  now  plenty  of  meat.  They 
brought  wood  and  kindled  a  fire,  and  fixed  over  the  fire  a  frame  of  wood 
tied  to  upright  posts  stuck  into  the  ground.  On  the  frame  they  laid 
the  body  of  the  deer  to  singe  off  the  hair  over  the  flames.  And  when 
the  hair  was  all  burned  off,  and  the  skin  clean,  Al^lfl'k  began  to  cut 
off  pieces  of  venison,  and  AlSbQ'tud  got  ready  the  big  clay  pot,  and 
poured  into  it  water  to  boil  the  meat.  But  there  was  only  a  little 
water  in  the  house,  so  Al^bu'tud  took  her  bucket  (sekkadu^)^  and  hurried 
down  to  the  river.  When  she  reached  there,  she  stood  with  her  bare 
feet  in  the  stream,  and  dipped  the  bucket  into  the  stream,  and  took  it 
out  full  of  water.  But,  just  as  she  turned  to  climb  up  the  river-bank, 
an  enormous  fish  jumped  out  of  the  river,  seized  her,  dragged  her  down, 
and  devoured  her. 

At  home,  Aldtt'k  was  watching  for  his  wife  to  come  back  bringing 
the  water.  Day  after  day  he  waited  for  her,  and  all  day  long  he  was 
crying  from  sorrow. 

The  man  (Aldtt'k)  symbolizes  a  big  black  ant  that  makes  its  nest 
in  a  hollow  tree.    The  woman  (AlSbu'tud)  is  a  little  worm  that  lives 
in  the  palma  brava  tree.    The  fish  is  another  man  who  carried  off 
Aiati'k's  wife. 
Nkw  York. 

1  This  story  came  to  the  Bagobo  from  a  young  man  of  the  Ata  tribe,  wliose  habitat  is 
the  mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Gulf  of  Davao. 

*  "Al^ii^"  and  "AlSbfl'tud**  are  Ata  names,  for  which  the  Bagobo  forms  are  respec- 
tively Bungen  and  Batol. 

*  The  long  handle  or  rod  of  a  spear,  tipped  with  a  sharp-pointed  iron  cone;  equally 
useful  for  killing  animals,  and,  driven  into  the  ground,  for  supporting  the  spear  when  at 
rest.  The  same  name  (tidalan)  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of  a  spear  lacking  the  blade,  and 
carried  by  old  people  like  a  mountain-stafif. 

*  A  vessel  formed  of  a  single  intemode  of  bamboo,  in  which  water  is  brought  from  the 
river,  and  kept  in  the  house. 
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BY  ALANSON  SKINNER 
I.  MINI 

AiiNi  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  set  out  to  find  some  Indians. 
These  Indians  knew  he  was  coining,  and  tried  their  best  to  prevent  it 
by  their  ma^c.  Aiini  learned  of  this;  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and 
set  off  with  his  bow  and  arrows.  As  he  journeyed  along,  he  shot  some 
partridges  and  plucked  out  their  tail  and  wing  feathers,  and  carried 
the  feathers  with  him. 

When  he  approached  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  he  got  his  feathers  ready,  and,  when  the  dogs  came  out  to 
bark  at  him,  he  threw  away  the  feathers,  which  became  partridges; 
and  the  dogs  pursued  them  while  he  slipped  off  behind  the  lodge. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  house  heard  the  noise,  and  sprang  up,  crying, 
"Maybe  Aiini  is  coming."  But  just  then  the  birds  flew  up.  "Oh! 
the  dogs  are  after  some  partridges,"  they  cried.  "Let  us  go  and  shoot 
them,  they  are  sitting  on  the  trees." 

So  Aiini  escaped  while  they  were  hunting  the  birds,  and  continued 
on  his  journey.  After  a  time  he  came  upon  two  mice  sitting  at  the 
door  of  their  den ;  but  Aiini  knew  that  these  were  really  two  old  women 
who  had  knives  in  their  elbows,  ready  to  kill  any  stranger  who  passed 
by.  Aiini  knew  the  old  hags  were  on  the  watch,  so  he  took  his  bow, 
and  poked  at  the  door  of  their  lodge.  There  were  little  bells  hanging 
on  it,  and  they  rang  when  he  shook  them.  The  old  women  thought 
it  was  Aiini  himself  going  in,  so  they  stabbed  at  the  noise  with  their 
elbows,  and  struck  each  other.  One  of  them  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Oh,  you  have  killed  me!"  and  the  other  shouted  the  same  words: 
so  they  both  died  from  their  wounds. 

Aiini  then  proceeded,  and  as  he  travelled  he  came  to  the  shore  of 
the  ocean,  which  he  followed.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  wigwam 
and  went  in.  He  saw  an  old  man  lying  there,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lodge  a  woman  was  sitting.  Aiini  took  his  place  beside 
her.  The  woman  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  he  replied  that 
he  had  come  from  his  home  in  the  forest,  and  was  travelling  to  see 
the  world.    Then  Aiini  asked  if  he  might  stay  in  the  lodge  for  a  while. 

"Why,  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you,"  she  replied.  "My 
father  is  a  very  bad  fellow,  he  would  soon  kill  you." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Aiini.     "I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

While  they  were  talking,  the  old  man  rose,  and  sat  up  on  the  ground 
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near  the  fire;  in  the  mean  while  he  looked  around  and  saw  Aiini. 
The  woman  then  prepared  supper,  and  all  three  ate  together.  Aiini 
decided  to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  woman's  warning;  and  after 
a  few  days,  when  the  old  man  found  out  that  his  unwelcome  guest 
was  lingering,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  ''Ask  Aiini  if  he  will  go  with  me 
to  a  certain  island  to  gather  sea-gulls'  eggs." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I'll  go  with  him,"  responded  Aiini  to  the  woman's  question. 
So  they  started  out  together. 

''We'll  have  to  drag  my  canoe  soQie  distance,"  said  the  old  man. 
"It's  way  up  on  the  dry  land." 

"Oh,  it  won't  take  long,"  said  Aiini,  "to  get  it  to  the  water."  So 
they  went  after  the  boat,  and  brought  it  to  the  ocean.  The  old  man 
told  Aiini  to  sit  in  one  end  while  he  sat  in  the  other,  and  they  started. 

'^Nitos  majia"  ("my  boat  go")!  said  the  old  fellow;  and  the  canoe 
started  off  by  itself.  Whenever  it  slowed  down,  he  repeated  these 
words,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  island,  where  there 
were  numerous  sea-gulls. 

There  was  a  fine  sand-bar  there,  so  the  old  man  told  Aiini  to  follow 
the  shore  while  he  took  the  opposite  direction,  and  they  would  meet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island :  so  off  they  set.  But  the  old  man  hung 
back  and  watched  Aiini;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  old 
fellow  got  into  his  canoe,  and  cried,  ''Niios  majiat*' 

Just  then  Aiini  became  suspicious,  and  sauntered  back  in  time  to 
see  the  old  man  marooning  him.  He  whooped  as  loudly  as  he  could, 
and  called,  "What  are  you  leaving  me  for?"  But  the  old  chap  paid 
no  attention,  he  only  called  to  the  sea-gulls,  "You  used  to  ask  me  to 
give  you  an  Indian  to  eat. " 

So  the  gulls  gathered  around  Aiini,  and  were  about  to  devour  him, 
when  he  addressed  them,  saying,  "Why  do  you  wish  to  eat  me?  I 
thought  you  granted  your  power  to  me?  You  promised  to  help  me 
when  I  was  in  trouble." 

So  he  talked  to  them  until  they  recognized  him;  and  they  cried, 
"Oh!  this  is  Aiini  to  whom  we  granted  our  power." 

"Take  me  across  this  ocean!"  cried  Aiini. 

"How  can  we  do  it?"  they  asked.    "You're  too  big!" 

"I  can  make  myself  small,"  vowed  Aiini. 

Then  one  of  the  largest  of  the  gulls  made  reply.  "All  right!  If 
you  can  make  yourself  small,  we  will  carry  you." 

So  Aiini  made  himself  small.  And  he  got  on  the  largest  sea-gull  and 
started  to  fiy  back,  while  several  other  gulls  accompanied  the  large 
gull,  in  case  it  tired  out.  When  they  were  halfway  over,  they  could 
see  the  old  man  in  his  canoe  below  them. 

"Void  your  excrement  upon  him!"  ordered  Aiini.  And  the  gulb 
did  so,  hitting  him  on  his  breast  as  he  lay  in  his  boat. 
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"So  that's  the  way  they  treat  me  after  I  have  given  them  something 
to  eat!"  he  cried,  disgusted. 

The  gulls  carried  Aiini  safely  to  the  shore,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
lodge.  When  he  arrived,  the  woman  asked  him  what  had  happened 
to  the  old  man;  and  Aiini  replied  that  he  was  on  his  way.  When  the 
old  man  returned  and  found  Aiini  there  before  him,  he  was  ashamed. 

After  a  few  days,  he  asked  hi»  daughter  again  if  the  lad  would  go 
out  to  the  island  with  him;  and  she  said  to  the  young  man,  who  was 
now  her  husband,  "The  old  man  wants  to  go  and  catch  some  young 
crows  on  another  island.  They're  big  enough  for  us  to  eat.  Will 
you  go  with  him?" 

"OA,  n'Aatt"  ("yes,  TU  go")!  cried  Aiini. 

So  they  started  out.  They  got  into  the  enchanted  canoe,  and  the 
old  man  cried,  *^NUos  majia**  ("niy  canoe  go")!  and  off  they  went. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  the  island. 

"You  go  around  the  shore  that  way,  my  son-in-law,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  I'll  go  in  the  opposite  direction."  Aiini  thought  he  would 
serve  the  old  man  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  been  treated:  so  he 
hung  back,  and,  when  the  old  man  was  gone,  he  ran  to  the  canoe,  and 
cried,  '*Nitos  majial^'  and  off  he  went. 

The  old  man  heard  and  rushed  back,  wailing,  ^^Nitcim&nl  pan,  pan, 
pon^^  ("my  canoe!  wait,  wait,  wait") !    The  canoe  stopped  dead. 

''Nitos  majial"  cried  Aiini,  and  started  off  again. 

So  he  managed  to  keep  on  going,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  at  last  he 
got  out  of  sight,  despite  the  old  man.  Then  Aiini  called  to  the  crows, 
"Here!  come  and  eat  this  old  Indian  that  I've  brought  you!" 

At  last  Aiini  got  home,  and  dragged  the  canoe  high  on  the  shore. 
His  wife  asked  him,  "Where  is  my  father?" 

"I  guess  he  must  have  started  before  I  did,"  replied  Aiini. 

When,  however,  the  old  man  failed  to  return,  Aiini  said  to  his  wife, 
"Let's  move  away."    So  they  withdrew  to  a  nook  in  the  forest.* 

In  the  course  of  time,  they  acquired  cattle  and  a  little  farm.  Ainii 
was  a  skilful  card-player.  One  day  he  said  to  his  wife,  "I'm  going 
out  for  a  walk,  just  for  pleasure.  You  stay  at  home  and  keep  house." 
"iVAatt/"  said  she:  so  Aiini  went  away.  As  he  walked  along,  he  met 
a  man. 

>  The  elements  of  the  evil  father-in*law  and  the  visit  to  the  gull  island  for  eggs«  the 
magic  canoe,  and  the  escape,  are  found  among  the  eastern  Cree  (Alanson  Skinner,  '*  Notes 
on  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulteaux,*'  Anikropological  Papers  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History ,  vol.  ix.  Part  z  [191  z],  p.  90)  and  the  northern  Saulteauz 
{ibid,,  p.  Z70).  The  "awl  elbow  witches"  occur  among  the  eastern  Cree  in  another  tale 
(ibid.,  p.  94).  The  story  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  known  of  Algonkin  tales.  In  the 
Menominee  version  here  presented,  the  Indian  part  of  the  story  ends  at  this  point,  and 
to  it  has  been  welded  a  typically  European  story,  probably  derived  through  the  French 
voyageurs. 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Oh,  just  taking  a  walk,"  replied  Aiini. 

They  stood  talking  a  while,  and  at  last  they  fell  to  gambling.  They 
made  many  bets,  all  of  which  were  won  by  Aiini,  until  at  last  the 
stranger,  having  lost  all  his  goods,  bet  his  pouch. 

"What  is  your  pocketbook  good  for?"  asked  Aiini. 

The  other  fellow  shook  it  four  times  by  way  of  answer,  and  it  was 
full  of  money.  "  If  I  hit  it  five  times,  there  would  never  be  anything 
in  it,"  he  explained.  So  Ainii  accepted  the  bet.  The  stranger  hit  the 
purse  five  times,  and  lost  it.    Aiini  won  it,  and  they  parted.      ^ 

Soon  Aiini  met  another  stranger.  "Where  are  you  going?"  he 
inquired  of  Aiini. 

"Oh,  I  am  travelling  around  the  country,  gambling,"  answered  the 
hero. 

So  they  sat  down  and  gambled,  and  Aiini  won  everything  the  stranger 
had,  except  an  object  wrapped  up  in  a  tablecloth,  and  this  he  offered 
to  bet.  Aiini  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  and  the  man  told  him  that 
it  was  a  tablecloth.  Aiini  asked  to  see  it,  and  the  stranger  undid  it 
for  him  to  look  at. 

"Whatever  you  want  to  eat  will  always  appear  on  this  tablecloth," 
he  said. 

"Let's  eat,  then,"  suggested  Aiini. 

"iVAatt/"  cried  the  stranger;  and  they  desired  food  to  appear  on 
the  cloth.     It  did  so,  and  they  feasted. 

When  they  had  eaten,  the  stranger  offered  to  bet  it;  and  Aiini  won 
it  too.  They  parted,  and  Aiini  carried  the  cloth  with  him.  Whenever 
he  was  hungry,  he  took  out  his  cloth,  spread  it,  and  had  whatever  he 
desired  for  dinner.  As  he  travelled  along,  he  met  a  man  carrying  a 
fiddle.  He  told  the  newcomer  that  he  was  travelling  around,  card- 
playing,  and  they  sat  down  to  gamble.  The  stranger  lost  all  his  money 
to  Aiini,  and  finally  offered  to  bet  his  fiddle.  Aiini  asked  him  what  it 
was. 

"PU  show  you,"  said  the  stranger,  commencing  to  play.  "If  there 
are  any  people  here,  they'll  have  to  dance,  and  they  can't  stop  until 
I  quit  playing." 

Aiini  accepted  the  bet,  and  won  the  violin  also;  and  then  he  set  off 
on  his  travels  again.  At  last  he  came  to  a  great  body  of  water.  He 
walked  along  the  shore,  and  as  he  trudged  on,  he  saw  a  man  playing 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  he  had  watched  for  some  time,  he 
appeared  in  full  view.     As  soon  as  the  man  saw  Aiini,  he  came  ashore. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  just  taking  a  walk  for  pleasure.    What  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  having  a  little  fun  by  myself." 

"Oh!  Can  you  play  cards?" 
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"Oh,  yes!  I  can.  Let's  play."  So  they  did.  They  played  for 
money;  Aiini  won. 

"ril  bet  you  my  magic  moccasins." 

"What  are  they  good  for?" 

"You  saw  what  they  can  do.  The  one  who  wears  them  can  play 
right  on  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Aiini  won  the  moccasins  too. 

Aiini  set  off  again  along  the  shore.  As  he  travelled  along,  all  at 
once  he  came  to  a  lodge.  He  peeped  in,  and  there  sat  an  old  lady. 
'^Nima  noko"(*'well,  grandmother"),  "is  this  where  you  keep  your- 
self?" 

"Eh,  yes!"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  there  any  one  around  here  who 
can  play  cards?" 

"Yes;  I  don't  know  any  one  near  by,  but  a  long  ways  off."  She 
walked  out  and  looked  over  the  lake.  "I'll  tell  you  where  the  good 
player  is,"  and  she  pointed  over  across  the  water.  "  It's  impossible 
fc»-  you  to  get  over  there  and  play  him." 

"Oh,  I  can  get  there,  if  I  only  know  the  right  direction." 

The  old  lady  pointed  out  the  place  very  accurately.  Aiini  put  on 
his  magic  moccasins  and  started  over.  The  old  lady  told  him  that 
the  man  lived  in  a  little  village.  He  finally  arrived  and  went  right 
to  the  centre  of  the  village.  Several  men  were  standing  loafing,  and 
they  saw  him  approaching  over  the  water. 

"Oh!  there  comes  some  one  who  is  somebody;  guess  we'd  better 
notify  our  chief." 

So  one  man  ran  to  tell  him  all  about  Aiini.  The  chief  came  out  and 
looked  too. 

"Don't  say  anything!"  ordered  the  chief,  and  went  back  to  his 
lodge.  Aiini  landed,  and  took  off  his  shoes.  He  walked  up  to  the 
bystanders,  who  greeted  him,  asking,  "Who  are  you?  what  do  you 
want?" 

"I'm  just  going  around  for  pleasure." 

They  kept  on  inquiring,  and  at  last  he  told  them  that  he  was  search- 
ing for  a  good  card-player,  and  said  he  had  been  directed  there  to  find 
one. 

"Why,  yes!  there  is  one  here."  They  pointed  out  his  very  lodge. 
One  of  them  went  to  fetch  him.  The  gambler  sent  for  Aiini,  and  Aiini 
went  to  him. 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 

"  I  want  to  find  some  one  who  can  really  play  cards."  They  com- 
menced to  play ;  and  Aiini  lost  all  his  money,  but  did  not  bet  his  thiii^. 
He  stopped  playing  that  time.  Whenever  this  gambler  won  from 
any  one,  he  had  him  thrown  into  prison.    Aiini  was  taken  there  at 
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once.  There  were  a  lot  of  men  and  women  already  confined  there. 
Aiini  was  never  hungry,  for  he  had  his  sacred  tablecloth.  He  would 
invite  all  his  fellow-prisoners  to  eat  with  him. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  he  said  to  the  others,  "We  are  so  lonesome 
in  here !    Let's  have  some  fun ! " 

"What  can  we  do?" 

"I'll  show  you!"  He  took  out  his  violin,  and  tuned  it  up.  When 
he  began  to  play,  all  the  captives  began  to  dance.  Nobody  could  help 
it,  the  music  was  so  lovely.  Of  course  he  would  let  them  rest  from 
time  to  time.  Some  people  outside  could  hear  the  fiddling.  They 
gathered  in  a  crowd  to  watch  the  fun.  The  chief  got  various  messengers 
to  go  in  and  try  to  stop  Aiini;  but,  when  they  got  into  the  prison,  each 
had  to  dance.  At  last  he  sent  a  couple  of  his  daughters,  and  they 
commenced  to  dance  too.  Then  he  sent  his  wife  to  stop  it.  She 
went,  and  danced  too.  When  the  gambler  chief  heard  this,  he  got 
angry  and  ran  in.  The  minute  he  got  through  the  door,  he  had  to 
dance  too.     He  shouted  to  Aiini  to  stop  fiddling. 

"No,  I  won't  stop!" 

He  was  bound  to  make  them  all  keep  on  dancing.  "The  only  thing 
I  will  quit  for,  will  be  all  the  money  you  have." 

The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  kept  on  dancing.  Every  little  while 
he  would  tell  Aiini  to  stop.  "Not  unless  I  get  all  your  money,"  waa 
his  reply. 

The  daughters  became  so  played  out,  they  begged  their  father  to 
have  mercy  upon  them.  At  last  the  gambler  became  so  exhausted, 
that  he  agreed  to  Aiini's  terms.  So  he  stopped.  The  dancers  were 
puffing  like  roosters  that  had  been  fighting.  Aiini  put  up  the  fiddle 
and  went  for  the  money,  which  the  gambler  gave  up  to  him.  But 
Aiini  gave  a  little  back  to  them.  "You  needn't  starve  entirely;  keep 
this  to  live  on,"  he  said. 

He  put  on  his  shoes  and  went  back  where  he  came  from.  When 
he  got  home,  he  found  the  same  old  lady  that  had  directed  him. 

"O  grandma!  I  found  that  gambler,"  he  said. 

Then  he  went  home  to  his  wife,  carrying  all  his  spoils.  He  told 
her  all  about  his  good  time. 

"I  did  not  have  much  bad  luck,  except  at  first,"  said  he. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  set  out  on  his  travels  again.  This  time 
he  went  in  a  different  direction.  He  soon  met  a  man  who  wore  a  red 
cap. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  stranger  to  Aiini. 

"Oh!  I  am  going  around,  trying  to  play  cards." 

"Why,  so  am  I!" 

They  then  started  in  to  play.    Aiini  won. 

"You've  got  all  my  money,  now  I'll  bet  my  life  for  one  year;  I'll 
work  for  you  during  that  time." 
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They  played,  and  Aiini  won.  Aiini  took  him  home  and  set  him  to 
work.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  went  to  Aiini.  He  was  angry  because 
he  had  had  to  work  a  year  for  nothing. 

"We'll  play  cards  again/'  he  said. 

He  bet  himself  again  for  one  year,  and  was  beaten  again.  He  had  to 
work  again.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  played  again  for  the  same 
stakes.  This  time  Aiini  lost,  and  he  had  to  work  as  the  slave  of  the 
other  for  a  year:  so  he  asked  permission  to  tell  his  wife  what  to  do 
during  his  absence.  The  man  with  the  red  cap  went  home,  after 
telling  Aiini  to  come  next  day  and  work.  Aiini  did  so  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  man  with  the  red  cap  did  not  tell  Aiini  where  to  go 
when  he  told  him  to  come,  and  Aiini  did  not  know  where  to  go.  He 
went  as  far  as  he  saw  the  man  go.  As  he  followed,  he  came  to  a  great 
lake.  Near  the  beach  was  a  bark  lodge.  He  went  over  and  looked  in. 
There  sat  an  old  woman. 

"Jfaa,  noko,  I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know  where 
the  man  with  a  red  cap  lives?" 

The  old  lady  stepped  outside,  and,  looking  over  the  water,  she 
pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  other  side. 

"That's  where  he  lives,"  said  she. 

Aiini  told  the  old  dame  how  the  man  had  worked  for  him  two 
years,  and  that  now  he  must  work  one  in  return,  since  he  was  beaten. 

"You  can  never  get  over  there!"  said  the  old  lady.  "I'll  tell  you 
what  we  can  do.  I've  got  a  little  canoe.  I'll  ferry  you  over  to  the 
island,  then  I'll  come  back  and  you  can  stay  there.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing four  girls,  daughters  of  Red-Cap,  will  come  there  and  swim,  and  you 
can  see  them."* 

They  got  into  the  canoe.  ^'Nitos  majia''  ("my  canoe  go")!  said 
she;  and  off  they  went,  and  soon  reached  the  island. 

"  The  four  girls  are  coming  to-morrow  morning.  You  hide  on  the 
beach,  cover  yourself  with  sand.  There  are  three  of  them  who  are 
dark,  and  one  of  them  who  is  light.  In  this  way  they  are  like  doves. 
Watch  the  white  one,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  see  you;  if  they 
do,  they  won't  land.    Also  watch  closely  where  they  put  their  clothes." 

Aiini  did  as  he  was  told,  and,  as  soon  as  the  girls  were  in  swimming 
(they  were  soon  way  out  on  a  shallow  sand-bar),  he  ran  out  and  stole 
the  white  girl's  clothes.  When  they  were  done,  the  white  dove  could 
not  find  her  clothes. 

"Where  are  my  clothes?  I  put  them  there!"  she  cried;  but  she  could 
not  find  them,  and  so  she  had  to  stay  naked.  When  the  others 
had  dressed,  they  flew  away,  leaving  their  unfortunate  sister  behind, 
weeping. 

>  Compare  the  following  part  of  the  story  with  the  Shuswap  tale,  '*The  Gambler*a 
Son  and  Red-Cap  "  (James  Teit,  *'  The  Shuswap,"  PublicaHons  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
Expedition^  vol.  ii,  p.  727). 
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When  Aiini  saw  the  girl  was  alone,  he  came  out.  She  asked,  ''Did 
you  take  my  clothes?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them!" 

The  girl  cried  so  much,  that  Aiini  said,  "If  I  get  your  clothes,  will 
you  take  me  over  to  the  man  with  the  red  cap?" 

"Oh,  yes!    That's  my  father." 

He  gave  her  the  clothes,  and  she  dressed  up  and  became  a  dove. 

"Make  yourself  as  small  as  you  can,  so  that  I  can  carry  you." 

He  did  so,  asking,  "Am  I  small  enough?" 

"Yes!  Get  on  my  back."  She  flew  home  with  him,  and  took  him 
to  a  place  just  a  little  way  from  her  father's  house.  When  she  alighted, 
she  advised  Aiini: 

"My  father  will  ask  you  to  clean  up  the  house.  I  will  bring  you 
your  meals,  and  I'll  help  you  all  I  can,  because  you  gave  me  back  my 
clothes." 

So  he  went  to  Red-Cap's  house  to  see  him.  The  girls  lived  in  a 
different  house  by  themselves.  Aiini  reported;  and  his  master  said, 
"Well,  you  got  here?" 

"Yes;  but  I  hardly  succeeded,  as  you  didn't  show  me  the  way." 

"  I've  often  heard  that  you  were  powerful,  so  I  thought  you  would 
know  what  to  do." 

He  showed  Aiini  a  place  to  sweep,  and  told  him  what  he  desired  him 
to  do  next  day.     He  handed  him  a  shovel. 

"There's  a  bam  near  here  with  a  lot  of  cattle.  It  has  not  been 
cleaned  for  fifteen  years;  but  you  are  to  clean  it." 

Red-Cap  took  Aiini  over  to  the  barn,  and,  when  they  got  there,  the 
manure  was  about  four  feet  deep.  Aiini  took  off  his  coat  and  got  to 
work.  By  noon  he  had  only  a  little  bit  done.  White-Dove  brought 
him  his  dinner. 

"How  much  have  you  accomplished?"     He  showed  her. 

Aiini  ate  his  dinner  with  the  girl  sitting  beside  him.  All  at  once 
the  girl  asked  him  if  she  couldn't  louse  him.  She  put  his  head  on  her 
knees  and  began  to  look  for  her  game.  He  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
for  quite  a  while,  and  when  she  woke  him  up,  he  was  astonished.  He 
began  to  think  about  his  work.  They  both  went  to  the  barn;  but 
when  they  got  there,  it  was  perfectly  clean. 

"Well,  that's  as  much  as  I  can  do  for  you,"  she  said. 

Aiini  was  grateful  to  the  White- Dove.  And  she  said  to  him,  "That 
is  your  reward  for  finding  my  clothes;  I'll  always  help  you.  My  father 
will  set  you  to  another  task  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now, 
and  will  not  come  home  till  evening." 

That  night  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  Aiini  was  told  to  dig 
a  well.  Red-Cap  showed  him  where  to  begin,  and  gave  him  a  shovel. 
Aiini  commenced  to  dig;  but  he  did  not  have  very  much  done  at  noon, 
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when  White-Dove  brought  him  his  dinner.  After  they  had  eaten, 
White-Dove  said,  "How  much  have  you  done?'* 

"Oh,  not  much!" 

"Sit  down  and  let  me  louse  you." 

Aiini  did  so,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  remembered 
his  work. 

"Go  and  look  at  it,"  said  the  girl. 

The  well  was  already  dug.  She  told  him  to  stay  till  evening,  and 
then  went  home.  He  came  in  at  dark,  and  told  Red-Cap  the  well 
was  done.    Red-Cap  was  pleased,  and  they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  by  Red-Cap,  who  gave  him  an  axe,  and 
he  was  led  to  a  great  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  was  told  to  clear  it 
and  fence  it.  It  took  him  all  the  morning  to  chop  down  one  tree  and 
cut  it  up.  The  girl  brought  his  dinner  as  usual,  and  after  it  he  told  her 
how  much  he  had  cleared.  She  loused  him,  and  he  soon  went  to  sleep, 
and  slept  until  she  woke  him  and  told  him  to  attend  to  his  work. 
When  he  looked  around,  the  farm  was  cleared  and  a  fence  made. 
She  told  him  to  stay  there  till  evening.  In  the  evening,  Aiini  went 
home,  and  when  he  got  there,  the  boss  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
done  that  day. 

"Oh,  I'm  through!"  replied  Auni. 

They  went  and  looked  at  the  farm.  Red-Cap  was  surprised,  and 
then  they  retired.  Next  day,  Red-Cap  told  Aiini  to  catch  a  horse  for 
him,  and  he  gave  him  a  halter.  Aiini  could  not  catch  him.  He  ran 
like  a  deer,  and  Aiini  grew  discouraged.  At  noon  the  girl  came  with 
his  dinner. 

"How  are  you  succeeding?"  she  asked. 

"I  can  never  catch  him!"  he  replied. 

She  loused  him  to  sleep,  and  when  he  woke,  he  went  to  catch  the 
horse,  but  found  him  caught  and  tied,  ready  for  him. 

The  girl  advised,  "You  are  through  now:  otherwise,  you  would  have 
had  to  work  one  year.  It's  all  on  my  account  that  your  time  has  been 
shortened.  My  father  will  give  you  one  more  task  to-morrow.  He 
is  going  to  take  you  to  his  trunk  and  open  it.  He'll  take  out  and  offer 
you  four  knives.  Be  sure  to  choose  the  white-handled  one,  that 
means  me.  The  other  three  are  my  sisters."  So  he  did.  Red-Cap 
took  him  to  the  trunk,  and  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  four  knives. 
He  choee  the  white-handled  one.  The  girl  had  promised  Aiini  to 
take  him  home,  so  she  did,  across  the  ocean. 

"I  guess  you  can  get  home  from  here,"  she  said. 

2.    FOX  AND  WOLF 

Very  long  ago  there  were  two  men  living  together,  and  making  maple- 
sugar.    They  made  one  tnokok  ("bark  box")  of  sugar,  and  then  they 
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cached  it  away,  burying  it,  and  said  to  each  other,  "We  will  let  it 
remain  here  until  we  are  very  hungry." 

The  younger  man  was  a  Fox,  and  he  was  a  good  hunter.  Every 
time  he  went  out,  he  brought  home  chickens  or  small  wild  game. 
The  other  man  was  a  greedy  Wolf,  and  he  never  killed  anything,  or 
brought  anything  home:  so  Fox  thought  he  would  play  a  trick  on  his 
chum  for  being  lazy. 

"You  ought  to  go  over  to  that  house,"  said  Fox  to  Wolf.  "Maybe 
they  will  give  you  something  to  eat.  When  I  went  over  there,  they 
gave  me  a  chicken." 

So  Wolf  went  over  as  he  was  told.  When  he  got  to  the  house,  he 
did  not  hide  himself,  but  went  in  open  sight.  The  owner  of  the  house 
saw  the  Wolf  coming  up,  so  he  set  his  dogs  on  him  to  drive  him  away; 
and  Wolf  escaped  only  by  running  into  the  river. 

"So  it  is  this  one  that  takes  off  our  chickens!"  said  the  man. 

When  Wolf  arrived  at  his  home,  he  told  his  younger  brother,  Fox, 
"Why,  I  hardly  escaped  from  that  man!" 

"Why!"  said  Fox  to  him.  "They  did  not  recognize  you;  that's 
why."    But  Wolf  made  no  answer. 

While  they  were  in  the  house  together,  Fox  went  outside,  and  cried, 
"He/"  to  deceive  Wolf. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Wolf. 

"Oh!  they  have  come  after  me  to  give  a  name  to  a  child." 

"Then  you'd  better  go  over.  Maybe  they  will  give  you  something 
to  eat." 

Instead  of  going,  however,  Fox  went  to  their  cache  of  maple-sugar, 
and  ate  some  of  it.  When  he  returned,  Wolf  asked  him,  "What  did 
you  name  the  baby?" 

"JIfoJWfiMw,"  replied  Fox;  and  this  word  means  to  "reveal"  or 
"dig  out"  something  you  have  hidden. 

At  another  time,  while  they  were  sitting  together,  Fox  said,  "He/" 
and  "Oh,  yes!" 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Wolf. 

"Oh!  I  am  called  to  give  a  name  to  a  newborn  baby." 

"Well,  then,  go.    Maybe  they  will  give  you  something  to  eat." 

So  Fox  went  and  returned. 

"What's  the  name  of  the  child?"  asked  Wolf. 

This  time.  Fox  answered,  ''Wapiton;"  and  this  word  means  "to 
commence  to  eat." 

At  another  time,  Fox  cried  out,  "He/"  and  "All  right!"  as  though 
some  one  had  called  to  him,  "I'll  come." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Wolf. 

"They  want  me  to  go  over  and  name  their  child." 

"Well,  then,  go,"  says  Wolf.  "You  always  get  something  to  eat 
every  time  they  want  you." 
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So  Fox  went,  and  soon  returned.  Wolf  asked  him  again,  "What 
name  did  you  give  it?" 

"Hapata  kiton,^'  answered  Fox;  that  is  to  say,  "half  eaten." 

Then  another  time  Fox  cried  '*HeI'^  as  if  in  answer  to  some  one 
speaking  to  him,  and  then,  as  though  some  one  called  from  the  distance, 
''Haul" 

Wolf,  as  he  did  not  quite  hear,  asked  Fox  what  the  matter  was. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  replied  Fox,  "only  they  want  me  to  come  over  and 
name  their  child." 

"Well,  then,  you'd  better  go.  Maybe  you'll  get  a  chance  to  eat; 
maybe  you'll  fetch  me  something  too." 

So  Fox  started  out,  and  soon  returned  home. 

"Well,  what  name  did  you  give  this  time?"  asked  Wolf. 

'^Noskwaton,'*  said  Fox;  and  this  means  "all  licked  up." 

Then  Wolf  caught  on.  "Maybe  you  are  eating  our  stored  maple- 
sugar!"  he  cried.    But  Fox  sat  still  and  laughed  at  him. 

Then  Wolf  went  over  and  looked  at  their  cache.  Sure  enough,  he 
found  the  empty  box  with  its  contents  all  gone,  and  pretty  well  licked 
up.  Meantime  Fox  skipped  out,  and  soon  found  a  large  tree  by  the 
river,  leaning  out  over  the  water.  He  climbed  into  its  branches  and 
hid  there.  Presently  the  angry  Wolf  returned  home,  and,  not  finding 
Fox,  tracked  him  to  the  tree.  Wolf  climbed  part  way  to  Fox  without 
seeing  him,  as  he  was  on  the  branches.  Then  Wolf  was  afraid,  and 
while  he  was  hesitating,  he  happened  to  look  at  the  water,  and  there 
he  saw  the  reflection  of  Fox  laughing  at  him  on  the  surface.  The 
Wolf,  in  a  fury,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  but  of  course 
failed  to  catch  Fox.  He  tried  four  times,  and  after  the  fourth  attempt 
he  was  tired,  and  quit  jumping  in  for  a  while.  While  he  was  resting, 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Fox  laughing  at  him.  Then  Wolf  said  to  Fox, 
"Let's  go  home  and  make  up;"  for  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  anyway 
Fox  was  feeding  him  all  the  time. 

By  and  by  it  became  winter.  Fox  frequently  went  out,  and  returned 
with  abundance  of  fish. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  get  so  many?"  asked  Wolf. 

"You'd  better  go  out  and  try  for  yourself,"  said  Fox.  "The  way 
I  do,  when  I  am  fishing,  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice.  I  put  my  tail  in, 
instead  of  a  line,  and  I  remain  there  until  I  feel  bites.  I  move  ahead 
a  little  to  let  the  fish  string  on  my  tail;  but  I  stay  a  long  time,  until 
I  get  a  great  many  fish  on  my  tail.  When  it  feels  pretty  heavy,  I 
jerk  it  out,  and  catch  all  I  want." 

Fox  was  in  hopes  that  he  could  get  Wolf  frozen  to  death  in  the  ice, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  feeding  him  any  longer.  So  he  took 
Wolf  out,  and  cut  five  holes  in  the  ice,  —  one  for  his  tail,  and  one  for 
each  paw,  —  telling  him  he  could  catch  more  fish  that  way.    Wolf 
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staid  there  to  fish  all  night.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  move  his 
feet  or  tail  a  little,  and  they  felt  so  heavy,  he  was  sure  he  was  getting 
a  tremendous  load;  and  he  staid  a  little  longer.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  freezing  fast  in  the  ice.  When  he  found  out  the  predicament 
he  was  in,  he  jerked  backwards  and  forwards  again  and  again,  until 
all  the  hair  wore  off  his  tail,  and  there  he  was.  He  thought  he  had 
let  too  many  fish  on  his  tail  and  feet  to  haul  them  out,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  free  himself.  At  last  he  wore  his  tail  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  and  pulled  off  his  claws  and  the  bottoms  of  his  feet.  Fox 
told  him  he  had  caught  too  many  fish,  and  that  they  had  bitten  his  tail 
and  feet;  and  Wolf  believed  it. 

Another  time.  Fox  found  a  wasp's  nest  in  a  tree :  so  he  went  home  and 
told  Wolf  that  there  was  honey  in  it,  and  persuaded  him  to  try  and 
jump  up  and  get  it,  on  the  plea  that  Wolf  could  jump  higher  than  he 
could.  As  soon  as  Wolf  set  out  to  try,  Fox  ran  away,  and  Wolf  was 
nearly  stung  to  death.  Fox  fled  over  a  wagon-road  to  conceal  his 
tracks,  and  as  he  travelled,  he  met  a  negro  with  a  team,  hauling  a  load 
of  bread.  Fox,  cunning  as  he  was,  lay  down  on  the  side  of  the  road 
and  pretended  that  he  was  dead.  The  negro  saw  him  lying  there,  and 
picked  him  up  and  put  him  in  his  wagon  behind  his  load.  Fox  very 
presently  came  to,  and,  waiting  for  his  chance,  he  would  throw  off  a 
loaf  of  bread  every  now  and  then,  till  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  good  many. 
Then  he  jumped  off,  and  carried  the  loaves  to  a  secret  place,  where  he 
built  him  a  shelter,  and  prepared  to  live  for  a  time. 

In  the  mean  time.  Wolf  came  along,  half  starved,  and  crippled  from 
his  meddling  with  a  live  wasp's  nest  and  from  his  fishing  experience. 

Fox  fed  him  on  his  arrival,  and  said,  "You  ought  to  do  the  way  I 
did.  It's  easy  to  get  bread.  I  got  mine  by  playing  dead  on  the  road. 
To-morrow  the  negro  will  pass  by  with  another  load;  and  you  can 
watch  for  him  and  do  as  I  did,  and  steal  his  bread." 

Next  morning.  Wolf  started  out  to  watch  the  road,  and  pretty  soon 
he  saw  the  negro  coming  with  a  big  load  of  bread :  so  he  lay  down  beside 
the  road,  where  the  darky  could  see  him,  and  played  dead.  The  darky 
did  see  him,  sure  enough;  and  he  stopped  his  team,  and  got  off  and 
got  a  big  stick,  and  knocked  Wolf  over  the  head,  and  killed  him  dead 
for  sure. 

"I  will  not  get  fooled  this  time!"  he  said,  "for  yesterday  I  lost  too 
many  loaves  of  bread  for  putting  a  dead  Fox  in  my  wagon  without 
examining  him." 

So  he  did  take  the  Wolf  home  dead.  That  ended  him,  and  since 
then  Fox  has  eaten  alone. 
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3.  KITCIPAKAHAKONON  NIPONATIK  (THE  ONE  WHO  ALWAYS  GETS 

THE  keys) 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  king  by  himself.  He  had 
a  son  whom  he  told  to  go  about,  sailing  on  the  great  water,  peddling 
things.  One  day  the  son  arrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  an 
Indian  village  made  up  of  long  bark  lodges  and  wigwams.  All  day 
long  he  watched  in  the  place,  but  saw  no  one  till  at  night  the  ghosts  of 
the  poor  Indians  arrived,  and  entered  the  lodges.  They  drummed  and 
danced  all  night.  They  were  so  poor  and  miserable  that  the  peddler 
gave  all  his  goods  to  them.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  his 
father,  the  king,  was  expecting  him. 

When  the  ship  came  in  sight,  it  rode  high  out  of  the  water;  and  the 
king  said,  when  he  saw  it,  "He  must  surely  have  sold  everything,  and 
he  must  be  bringing  something  back  in  return."  But  when  the  ship 
landed,  there  was  nothing  on  board.  But  the  king  did  not  rebuke  his 
son,  when  he  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  poor  Indians,  and  had 
given  all  that  he  had  to  them. 

A  second  time  the  son  loaded  his  ship  and  sailed  out  to  a  different 
place,  and  there  he  saw  more  Indians,  to  whom  he  gave  all  his  things, 
instead  of  selling  them.  This  occurred  three  times.  Then  his  father 
grew  angry,  and  ordered  two  soldiers,  servants  of  his,  to  whip  his  son 
to  death.  They  obeyed  him,  and  left  the  young  man  lying  on  the 
ground,  apparently  dead.  As  the  king's  son  lay  there,  he  heard 
visitors  during  the  night.  The  steps  seemed  to  approach  him,  and 
he  came  to  life,  only  to  face  a  stranger,  who  raised  him  up,  sayings 
"I  pity  you  out  of  my  mercy;"  and  this  stranger  was  a  Horse,  who 
told  him  to  get  on  his  back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  land  of  another 
king. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  other  king's  home,  the  Horse  told  his 
rider,  "Now  go  over  yonder  to  that  king,  and  tell  him  that  you  want 
to  hire  out  as  a  cook."  With  these  words,  the  Horse  gave  the  king's 
son  a  bundle  in  which  there  was  a  little  piece  of  magic  paper. 

"Now,  if  this  king  hires  you  as  a  cook,"  he  said,  "whenever  you 
cook  for  him,  put  this  little  piece  of  paper  into  the  food,  to  make  it 
wonderful,  and  it  will  taste  so  good  that  he  will  be  pleased.  And, 
if  ever  you  get  into  any  trouble,  just  come  right  here  to  this  place, 
and  you  will  see  me.     I  will  always  be  here  waiting  for  you." 

Then  the  young  man  went  to  the  king,  and  the  king  hired  him; 
but  the  former  cook,  whom  the  king  had  discharged,  was  serving  as 
watchman  or  door-tender,  and  he  was  very  jealous  of  the  new  cook. 

Now,  it  happened  that  this  king  had  a  strong  desire  to  own  a  pair 
of  wild  ponies  which  lived  near  him.  They  looked  just  alike,  and  he 
had  hired  many  persons  to  catch  them  for  him;  but  they  had  always 
failed,  for  the  ponies  were  savage,  and  would  try  to  bite  and  kick 
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any  one  who  approached  them.  Their  roaming  place  was  a  certain 
small  bit  of  forest  and  plain,  where  they  might  always  be  seen  feeding. 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  door-keeper  thought  of  this,  so  he  went 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  new  cook  said  he  could  go  and  catch 
the  wild  ponies.     It  was  a  lie;  but  the  king  believed  him. 

"Peasr  ("keep  still")!  whispered  the  king.  "Til  ask  the  cook  if 
he  said  that  he  could  catch  the  wild  ponies,  and  if  he  can,  I  will  pay 
him  dearly.     I  will  give  him  my  royal  coat,  if  he  brings  them  to  me." 

But  when  he  sent  for  the  new  cook  and  asked  him,  the  man  replied, 
*'Who  could  catch  them?    It  is  impossible." 

"If  you  refuse  me,"  roared  the  king,  "I'll  have  you  hung  up  to  die 
in  the  morning." 

The  new  cook  cried  in  secret,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  his  friend 
the  Horse,  and  went  to  find  him.  When  the  Horse  saw  him  crying, 
he  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  weep?"  And  when  the  cook  told  him, 
the  Horse  replied,  "I  have  told  you  before  that  I  would  aid  you  when- 
ever you  were  in  trouble.  •  I  will  give  you  something  to  rub  on  your 
hands,  and  you  can  go  and  easily  catch  those  two  ponies,  and  bring 
them  to  the  village." 

Then  the  young  man  went  and  told  the  king  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  get  him  the  ropes  to  tie  up  the  horses,  for  he  would 
bring  them  back.  The  next  morning  he  started  away  early,  and  soon 
found  the  wild  ponies  with  their  heads  up  high;  and  they  looked  very 
shy  at  him  when  they  saw  him  approaching.  But  he  rubbed  on  his 
hands  what  the  Horse  had  given  him,  and  showed  it  to  the  ponies, 
and  they  both  came  up  to  him  and  licked  his  fingers  as  though  they 
were  tame.  Then  he  caught  them,  and  took  them  to  the  border  of 
the  village. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  lived  a  rich  man  who  had  often  desired  to 
own  the  wild  ponies,  and  the  cook  traded  them  off  to  him  for  two 
horses  that  looked  exactly  like  them.  Then  he  brought  the  tame  horses 
back  at  night.  When  he  arrived,  he  went  to  the  king.  "The  horses 
are  here,"  he  said.  "You  can  tell  your  servant,  the  watchman,  to  take 
care  of  them."  The  king  whispered  very  softly,  "I'll  have  him  do  so 
at  once."    Then  he  gave  his  cook  his  royal  coat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  watchman  wondered  how  he  could  make  more 
trouble  for  the  new  cook,  in  order  to  have  him  killed:  so  he  planned 
to  tell  the  king  to  give  another  order. 

The  king  had  long  known  that  in  the  middle  ocean  there  was  a 
dwelling-place  of  a  great  queen,  and  no  one  could  ever  get  to  her. 
So  the  watchman  approached  the  king,  and  told  him  secretly  that  the 
new  cook  could  go  and  bring  the  queen  to  his  home.  The  home  of 
this  queen  was  beautiful  and  large;  but  no  one  could  ever  approach 
it  to  look  at  it. .  It  was  made  of  gold  that  shone,  and  eyes  had  not  the 
power  to  behold  it. 
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The  king  knew  this,  but  he  believed  his  watchman:  so  he  sent  for 
the  new  cook,  and  asked  him  if  he  said  that  he  could  fetch  the  beautiful 
queen.  "Who  could  ever  do  that?  It  is  impossible!"  said  the  cook« 
"If  you  refuse  me,"  said  the  king,  "to-morrow  morning  I  will  have  a 
rope  put  around  your  neck,  and  you  will  be  hung  up  by  it." 

Then  the  cook  went  out  and  lay  down,  and  wept  for  fear;  but 
presently  he  recollected  what  the  wonderful  Horse  had  told  him. 
So  he  went  to  their  rendezvous.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  the  Horse.  "Why  are  you  crying?  You  know  that  I  have 
told  you  to  come  here  and  tell  me  your  sorrows,  and  that  I  would 
help  you  out  of  the  hardest  of  them.  You  may  go  back  and  tell  the 
king  to  hurry  up,  and  prepare  and  load  a  big  ship  with  a  cargo  of  goods 
and  two  barrels  of  whiskey.  Then  set  sail  to  the  queen's  great  home. 
On  your  way,  not  far  from  here,  you  will  see  Indians  playing  lacrosse 
along  the  bank.  Among  them  there  are  two  giants.  Take  them 
along  with  you  to  move  your  boat  with  one  of  your  men." 

Then  the  cook  set  sail.  And  when  he  found  the  giants,  he  gave 
to  each  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to  drink,  and  they  rowed  for  him;  and  the 
cook  with  one  of  his  own  men  sat  like  passengers  enjoying  the  ride, 
while  the  giants  sped  the  boat  forward.  "  If  I  manage  to  get  the  queen 
aboard,"  said  the  cook,  "you  giants  will  then  sail  up  and  turn  the 
boat  around,  to  confuse  her,  and  row  to  the  shore."  Then  he  said  to 
the  other  man,  "You  will  hurry  up  and  lock  her  doors  with  your  keys, 
so  she  can't  run  back." 

When  the  boat  arrived,  the  queen  opened  her  door  and  looked  out, 
and  she  saw  the  cook  was  a  beautiful,  handsome  man.  "Come  in 
and  see  my  house,"  invited  the  queen,  pleased  at  the  sight.  So  the 
cook  went  in,  and  saw  great  treasures  of  all  description  in  abundance. 

"Come  back  to  my  ship  and  see  my  goods,  and  if  you  don't  care 
to  buy  of  me  (as  I  see  you  have  more  than  I),  I  would  like  to  have 
you  visit  me  anyway,"  said  the  cook  to  the  queen. 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "I  am  not  in  need  of  an3rthing,  as  I  have 
all  that  is  necessary." 

"Come  anyway,"  urged  the  cook.  "I  have  come  and  seen  your 
things,  and  you  ought  to  make  a  return  visit,  as  I  have  some  silk 
ribbon  hose  that  are  very  nice." 

As  the  queen  did  not  have  any  of  them,  she  said,  "  I  will  go  back 
and  look  at  them."  So  she  locked  her  door,  but  left  the  Idtchen-door 
open,  and  went  into  the  boat.  Then  the  cook  pretended  to  look  for 
the  silk  stockings,  but  could  not  find  them  right  away.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  produced  them,  and  the  queen  bought  them. 
After  she  bought  them,  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her  home;  but,  when 
she  would  have  left  the  boat,  she  found  that  they  were  already  out  of 
sight  of  her  home,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
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When  she  saw  this,  she  threw  her  keys  into  the  water.  The  giants 
headed  shoreward,  and  landed  near  wh(^re  the  king  lived;  and  then 
the  cook  went  out  to  tell  his  master.  " .  have  brought  the  queen  to 
you,  now  marry  her."  The  king  went  to  the  boat,  but  he  could  not 
get  the  queen  to  leave  it:  so  he  returned  to  his  home.  Then  the  cook 
went,  and  he  easily  brought  the  woman  as  far  as  the  kitchen. 

The  queen  refused  to  marry  the  king,  and  he,  in  desperation,  tried 
to  make  himself  beautiful.  He  washed  his  face  and  his  head  so  much, 
that  soon  all  his  hair  came  out  and  left  him  bald,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  gave  the  cook  his  overcoat  as  a  reward.  The  watchman,  who 
happened  to  be  near  the  queen,  heard  her  say  that  she  wished  her 
house  was  near  by:  so  he  ran  and  told  the  king  all  that  the  queen  had 
said,  and  he  added,  that  she  had  said  that,  if  she  could  only  have  her 
house,  she  would  marry  the  king. 

The  next  day  the  king  told  the  cook  to  go  and  get  the  queen's 
beautiful  house,  and  bring  it  there.  "Who  could  do  that?"  said  the 
cook.  "It  is  impossible!"  —  "Well,  if  you  don't  do  it,  you  will  hang 
for  it,"  said  the  king.  The  cook  was  sad,  and  lay  down  and  wept. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  Horse  that  had  given  his  assistance.  Then 
he  got  up,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  Horse  told  him  to^  [go. 
The  cook,  following  the  advice  of  the  Horse,  secured  the  removal  of 
the  house.  But  the  king,  far  from  being  satisfied,  allowed  the  watch- 
man to  persuade  him  to  send  the  cook  after  a  bunch  of  keys  that  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  cook  demurred;  but  the  king  cried, 
"  If  you  fail,]  I  will  have  a  rope  put  on  your  neck,  and  you  will  hang 
up."  And  the  cook  went  away,  and  lay  down  and  wept,  and  forgot 
everything  that  the  Horse  had  told  him  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
remembered :  so  he  went  to  the  place  where  his  protector  was. 

This  time  the  Horse  told  him  to  sail  out  into  the  middle  ocean  until 
he  came  to  a  place  where  he  could  see  a  school  of  minnows,  like  shiners» 
jumping  out  of  the  deep  water.  The  Horse  told  him  to  throw  a  little 
piece  of  paper  to  the  fishes.  When  the  cook  did  this,  the  minnows 
were  heard  to  say  to  each  other,  "Hurrah!  The  first  one  who  fetches 
up  the  keys  will  be  the  king  of  all  fishes."  And  while  the  cook's 
boat  was  waiting,  the  keys  flew  up  out  of  the  water  into  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  hung  there,  jingling,  where  they  were  thrown  by  the 
silver-bass. 

Then  the  cook  turned  around  and  sailed  back  homeward.  He  threw 
the  keys  to  the  king,  telling  him,  "Now  marry  the  queen,  but  first 
have  your  dear  servant  the  watchman  scour  the  rust  off  the  keys." 
Then  the  king  ordered  the  watchman  to  clean  the  keys,  so  that  they 
would  shine;  and  the  watchman  worked  on  them  one  whole  day, 

^  Here  a  page  of  manuscript  is  missing,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing In-acketed  matter. 
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When  they  were  finished,  he  took  them  to  the  queen,  and  when  he  came 
back,  he  made  up  another  lie,  saying,  ''If  you  will  have  your  good 
servant  sit  on  a  keg  of  ponder,  and  dissolve  some  of  the  powder  in 
the  water,  and  daub  it  all  over  his  body,  you  can  blow  him  up  without 
injury." 

Then  the  king  called  the  cook,  and  said  to  him,  "To-morrow  I 
will  have  you  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  then  the  queen  will 
surely  marry  me."  The  cook  was  frightened,  and  he  ran  weeping 
to  the  Horse;  and  the  Horse  gave  him  part  of  his  power,  which  was 
the  sweat  of  his  body,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  He  told  the 
cook  to  dissolve  this  in  the  evening,  and  to  bathe  himself  in  it  just 
before  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  would  become  handsome.  When  he 
had  washed  himself,  he  appeared  before  the  king,  who  got  ready  to 
blow  him  up,  which  he  did;  and  as  the  smoke  eddied  away,  the  cook 
was  still  alive  and  very  handsome.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was 
looking  on  from  her  mansion,  and  wondering  what  was  being  done, 
when  she  saw  the  volumes  of  smoke  rise  up. 

When  the  king  saw  that  his  servant,  the  cook,  was  so  handsome,  he 
said  to  him,  "To-morrow  morning  you  will  have  to  blow  me  up  with 
gunpowder,  since  you  are  so  pretty."  Then  the  king  washed  himself 
that  night,  and  told  the  cook  to  hurry  up  and  blow  him  up  the  following 
morning.  Then  the  king  went  through  the  same  performance,  and 
was  blown  to  atoms,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  him;  and  the  queen  came 
running  down  with  a  hatchet,  and  killed  the  watchman  who  caused  all 
the  trouble  through  his  lies.  Then  she  returned  to  her  home,  and  the 
cook  went  back  to  visit  his  friend  the  Horse.  The  Horse  told  him, 
"  I  have  done  enough;  I  will  part  from  you.  And  now  you  may  marry 
that  goddess  queen- woman,  and  remain  with  her  forever." 

This  is  the  end. 

AliSRICAN   MXJSBUM  OB  NATURAL  HiSTORT. 

Nbw  York. 
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EUROPEAN  FOLK-TALES  AMONG  THE  PENOBSCOT 

BY  FRANK  G.  SPECK 
I.    THE  DISOBEDIENT  BOY  WHO  BECAME  A  PRINCE 

Here  camps  my  story.  A  young  raian  lived  with  his  parents  in  a 
camp  in  the  woods.  Near  by  there  was  a  mountain  which  his  father 
told  the  boy  never  to  cross,  because  trouble  would  come  to  him  if  he 
did.  But  one  day  when  the  boy  was  hunting,  thinking  it  no  harm,  he 
went  across  the  mountain.  Looking  around,  he  saw  a  new  country. 
Just  then  a  caribou  appeared  in  front  of  him,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
shoot  it,  the  Caribou  said,  **  If  you  shoot  me,  you  will  some  day  kill 
your  father."  But  the  boy  shot.  When  he  had  cleaned  the  meat,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  chopping  in  the  distance,  and,  thinking  people 
were  there,  went  down  and  found  a  lot  of  white  men  cutting  down 
trees.  When  he  talked  with  them,  he  learned  that  they  had  come 
from  the  king's  country,  and  had  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  on  which  they 
were  loading  wood.  The  boy  asked  if  he  could  go  with  them,  and 
they  gave  him  a  job.  When  the  boat  was  loaded,  they  sailed  across 
the  sea  and  landed  in  the  king's  country.  Now  the  boy  had  only  a 
little  money,  and  so  started  out  to  get  work.  He  worked  a  long  while 
for  a  man,  and  at  the  end  of  his  time  the  man  gave  him  a  penny,  and 
the  boy  started  travelling.  Before  he  had  gone  far,  he  met  a  very  old 
man  sitting  by  the  roadside,  who  begged  help  of  him  as  he  came  along. 
So  the  boy  divided  his  penny  with  the  old  man.  "Now,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  you  have  been  good  to  me,  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  I  will 
help  you.  Here  are  two  sticks  which  will  do  whatever  you  tell  them 
to  do  any  time.  Take  care  of  them."  With  this  the  old  man  gave 
him  a  pair  of  sticks  carved  like  a  man  and  a  woman. 

When  night  came  on,  the  boy  stopped  at  a  farmhouse;  but,  before 
going  to  sleep,  he  made  the  sticks  dance  for  amusement,  and  later  put 
them  by  his  bed  and  told  them  to  keep  watch.  During  the  night  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  came  to  rob  the  boy,  and  the  sticks  jumped  up 
and  began  pounding  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  They  did  not  stop 
until  the  farmer  promised  to  give  the  boy  his  old  white  horse.  In 
the  morning  the  boy  took  the  horse  and  rode  on  his  way.  This  was  a 
magic  horse,  and  every  time  he  defecated  he  dropped  gold-pieces. 
The  boy  got  lots  of  gold,  and  travelled  on. 

Pretty  soon  he  met  another  poor  old  man  who  begged  help  from  him, 

and  the  boy  gave  him  nearly  all  that  he  had.    Soon  bad  luck  came  to 

him.    His  horse  was  stolen.    As  he  went  along  after  this,  he  had  almost 

nothing,  when  an  old  man,  like  the  first  one,  stopped  him  and  said, 
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"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  twice,  that  this  time  I  will  give  you 
this  little  wagon.  Every  time  you  wish  anything,  get  into  this  wagon, 
ride  around  in  it,  and  your  wish  will  be  filled.     Now,-  good-by." 

Soon  the  boy  got  to  London  in  his  wonderful  wagon,  and  was  riding 
up  and  down  the  streets  like  some  wonderful  prince,  everybody  looking 
at  him.  It  was  only  a  small  wagon,  hardly  large  enough  for  his  foot; 
but  he  went  very  fast.  As  he  rode  past  the  king's  palace,  the  king's 
daughter  heard  the  talk  on  the  street,  and  looked  out  of  her  window 
to  se^  what  was  coming  by.  Now,  the  boy,  when  he  saw  the  beautiful 
girl,  pointed  his  finger  at  her  as  he  went  by  in  his  wagon.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  princess  became  pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 
The  king  was  very  angry;  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  the  child's 
father,  until  he  was  told  that  the  child  was  bom  with  a  gold  apple  in 
its  hand.  A  wise  man  told  the  king  to  call  together  all  the  men,  and 
the  one  to  whom  the  child  handed  the  apple  would  be  its  father.  The 
king  called  all  the  men  of  his  kingdom  to  the  palace,  and  all  the  suitors 
of  the  princess  were  wishing  that  the  baby  would  hand  them  the  apple; 
but  each  one  passed  by  without  anything  happening,  until  the  boy's 
turn  came  and  the  baby  handed  him  the  apple.  The  king  was  very 
angry  to  have  to  let  his  daughter  marry  an  unknown  man.  So  he 
declared,  that,  before  the  marriage  could  take  place,  all  the  suitors 
would  have  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  get  gold.  The  one  who  came 
home  a  year  from  that  day,  with  the  most  gold,  was  to  have  the 
princess. 

Now  the  young  man  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so,  with  his  little 
wagon,  he  strolled  down  by  the  water  to  think.  On  the  shore  he  saw 
the  hulk  of  an  old  boat.  Then  an  idea  came  to  him.  He  got  a  friend, 
and  made  an  arrangement  with  him  to  sail  to  the  gold-country  and  get 
a  load  of  gold.  The  friend  did  not  believe  he  could  make  the  old 
boat  good;  but  the  young  man  got  into  his  little  wagon,  rode  up  and 
down,  and  wished  the  boat  a  big  vessel,  and  so  it  was.  Together  they 
set  sail,  and  began  sailing  to  the  gold-country.  Before  long  a  great 
storm  came  up,  and  water  came  into  the  boat.  They  expected  to  sink, 
and  the  boy's  friend  sat  down  crying.  **  Never  mind,"  said  the  young 
man,  **  we  will  get  through  all  right."  And  he  began  riding  up  and 
down  the  deck,  wishing  for  a  crew,  until  he  had  enough  to  handle  the 
boat  and  ride  out  the  storm.  For  a  year  they  were  gone,  and  he 
wished  the  boat  full  of  gold  to  the  gunwales.  Upon  the  day  set  for 
the  return,  the  other  suitors  came  home,  with  different  amounts  of 
gold,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  king  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  Indian  boy  had  not  yet  come,  and  hoped  that  he  was  lost.  But 
at  the  last  minute  the  boy  and  his  boat,  the  largest  of  all  and  filled  to 
the  top  with  gold,  came  along.  Now  the  king  was  angry,  and  begem  to 
plan  how  he  could  kill  the  boy  before  the  marriage. 
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Then  an  invitation  came  from  the  boy  for  the  king  to  come  aboard 
and  see  the  gold.  The  king  took  some  soldiers  with  him  and  went, 
hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  kill  him.  But  the  boy  was  wise,  and  planned 
with  his  own  men  so  that  the  king  should  stumble  and  fall  when  he 
tried  to  get  aboard  the  stairway  to  the  ship.  When  the  king  started 
to  come  up,  they  tripped  him,  and  as  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
water  and  drown,  the  boy  dragged  him  out.  Now,  the  king  was  glad 
to  have  his  life  saved.  That  day,  when  all  the  suitors  showed  their 
gold,  the  boy  had  more  than  all  put  together,  and  so  was  married  to 
the  princess  and  lived  in  the  castle  with  his  wife  and  son.  So  he  be- 
came a  prince,  but  he  used  to  love  to  go  away  for  weeks  at  a  time,  hunt- 
ing in  his  old  way.  One  time,  while  away  hunting,  his  mother  and  father 
arrived  from  across  the  sea  to  visit  him.  They  had  heard  of  his  great 
success.  They  arrived  while  he  was  gone,  and  the  king  put  them  to 
sleep  in  the  prince's  bed-room.  The  young  prince  came  home  one 
night  suddenly,  and  went  to  his  bed-room.  He  heard  some  people 
talking  in  his  bed,  and  listened.  He  thought  there  was  some  man 
sleeping  with  his  wife,  and  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  at  the  man  in 
the  bed.  Then  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  father  he  had  killed, 
as  the  Caribou  had  said.     Here  it  ends. 

2.    THE  OLD  DRUNKARD  WHO  BECAME  THE  KING'S  GENERAL 

There  was  once  an  old  Indian  who  spent  most  of  his  time  drinking. 
One  day  when  he  awoke  from  a  drunken  night's  sleep,  he  found  himself 
lying  in  his  vomit,  and  swarms  of  flies  crawling  over  him.  When  he 
got  up  to  go  about  his  business,  he  encountered  a  friend,  who  saw  the 
flies  covering  his  bare  back.  His  friend  slapped  his  back,  smearing 
the  dead  flies  in  blotches.  As  the  old  man  went  along,  he  was  proud 
of  the  spots  on  his  back  when  people  would  turn  about  to  stare  at  him 
as  he  passed  by.  Pretty  soon  he  began  telling  people  that  the  spots  on 
his  back  stood  for  the  number  of  enemies  he  had  killed,  he  was  so  brave 
a  man.*  So  he  got  the  name  of  being  a  terrible  warrior  as  he  went  on. 
By  and  by  he  came  to  the  king's  (Kindjdmes*)  country,  where  a  great 
war  was  being  fought  between  the  king's  soldiers  and  the  enemies, 
who  were  trying  to  take  the  land.  When  the  king  heard  that  such  a 
great  man  was  in  his  country,  he  sent  for  him.  Now,  the  old  man 
became  very  much  frightened  when  he  found  that  the  king  thought 
he  was  so  brave.  So  when  the  king  told  him  that  he  admired  such  a 
brave  man,  who  had  killed  so  many  enemies,  the  old  man  was  afraid, 
and  tried  to  deny  his  fame.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of  his  backing 
down.    "I  am  sure  you  are  brave,  because  you  are  so  modest,"  said 

1  The  PenobKOts  used  to  i>ai]it  emblems  representing  exploits  upon  their  backs, 
s  Kindjdnus  ("King  James"),  the  term  for  "king."  derived  from  King  James  I  of 
England.  1566-1635. 
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he,  ''and  I  want  you  to  lead  my  soldiers."  So  the  king  had  the  old 
man  put  upon  a  big  white  horse,  and  sent  some  soldiers  with  him  to 
show  him  where  the  fighting  was  going  on.  The  old  man  tried  to  back 
out,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  So  he  had  to  start  off  to  the 
fighting.  As  they  came  nearer,  the  noise  could  be  heard,  —  all  kinds 
of  noises  of  fighting;  and  the  old  man  got  more  and  more  frightened. 
Pretty  soon  the  big  white  horse  took  fright  and  began  tearing  toward 
the  battle.  He  was  a  great  war-horse.  The  poor  old  man  clung  for 
his  life.  Now  as  they  swept  along,  they  dashed  rig^t  through  a 
bur3dng-ground  with  the  big  wooden  crosses,  like  trees,  among  the 
graves.  As  the  big  horse  dashed  beneath  the  arms  of  one  of  these 
crosses,  the  old  man  grabbed  at  it  to  get  off  the  horse.  But  the  old 
cross  was  rotten  underneath,  and  it  broke  off  at  the  ground  when  he 
grabbed  it;  and  there  he  was  tearing  toward  the  battle  on  the  big 
horse,  canying  the  big  cross  in  his  arms.  As  he  came  near,  the  king's 
army  was  being  driven  back;  and  the  soldiers  cheered  him,  and  opened 
a  way  for  him  to  pass  through  toward  the  enemy.  He  was  nearly  dead 
with  fright.  But  when  the  enemy  saw  the  big  white  horse  and  the 
man  with  the  cross  coming  against  them,  they  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  gave  up.  So  the  king's  soldiers  won  the  battle,  and  the  old  man 
was  made  the  king's  great  general  for  his  bravery.* 

Philadslphia,  Pa. 

>  Compere  E.  Coequin.  "Le  Tailleur  et  le  G^ant"  (Romania,  vol,  v,  1876,  p.  350,  and 
notes);  a  version  from  ChUe  in  BiblioUca  de  Tradidoms  populares  d€  EspaMa,  vot  i,  1884, 
p.  laz. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  was  held  on  Jan.  i,  1913,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O.,  where  the  Society 
met  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Anthropological  Association  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles 
Peabody. 

Communications  were  presented  as  follows: 

Miss  Eleanor  Hague,  "Notes  on  Ballad-Collecting." 

Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  "Notes  on  Types  of  Conflicts  in  the 
Orient." 

Professor  George, Frederick  Wright,  "Mongolian  Notes;"  "Pres- 
entation of  Heffer's  Animal  Forms  in  Stone  from  Texas." 

Phillips  Barry,  "The  Father  and  Son  Combat  in  British  Bal- 
ladry" (read  by  the  Secretary). 

Mock  Joya,  "The  Japanese  New  Year"  (read  by  title). 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Professor  John  A.  Lomax,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

First  Vice-President,  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Professor  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Mr  Eliot  W.  Remick,  300  Marlborough  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Editor,  Professor  Franz  Boas,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Editor  of  "Current  Anthropological  Literature"  (for  the  Society), 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie,  American  useum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Councillors.  For  three  years:  Phillips  Barry,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  A. 
F.  Chamberlain.  For  two  years:  R.  H.  Lowie,  E.  K.  Putnam,  A.  M, 
Tozzer.  For  one  year:  P.  E.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  S.  A. 
Barrett.  Past  Presidents:  Roland  B.  Dixon,  J.  R.  Swanton,  H.  M. 
Belden.  Presidents  of  local  branches:  F.  W.  Putnam,  W.  F.  Harrisi 
A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  A.  Owen,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Robert  A.  Law* 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lowie,  Resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death  of 
Andrew  Lang,  expressing  appreciation  and  sympathy.  It  was  voted 
that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  place  to 
be  determined  after  consultation  with  the  Council  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association. 
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secretary's  report 

The  membership  of  the  Society  and  the  subscribing  libraries  present 

the  following  statistics: 

Honorary  members 14  14 

Life  members 9  10 

Amiual  members 357  340 

Subscribing  libraries 143  I49 

Charles  Peabody,  Secretary. 
treasurer's  report^ 

RBCKIPTS 

Balance  from  last  statement $824.78 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1913 3.00 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1912 735>45 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1911 78.00 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1910 9.00 

Receipts  from  annual  dues  for  the  year  1909 3.00 

Receipts  from  life-membership  dues 50.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Publication  Fund  for  the  year  1912 164.50 

Subscriptions  to  the  Publication  Fund  for  the  year  1913 7.00 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Houghton.  Mifflin  Company 142.69 

Sales  of  Memoirs  through  Secretary 12.00 

Sales  of  Journal  *  through  agencies 629.13 

Dr.  Felix  Grendon,  Brooklsm.  N.  Y..  reprints 12.33 

Interest,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Boston.  Mass 23.61 

<2694-49 

DISBURSElfKNTS 

The  New  Era  Printing  Company.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  for  manufacturing  Journal  of 

American  Folk-Lore.  Nos.  92-95 I1192.48 

American  Anthropological  Association,  cost  of  composition  of  "Current  Anthro- 
pological Literature" 386.21 

Storage  of  catalogue.  "  Tenth  Memoir/'  for  one  year 12.60 

Refund  to  Marietta  College  Library .60 

Refund  to  Miss  Grace  E.  Barnard,  dues  for  the  year  1911 3.00 

H.  M.  Hight.  Boston.  Mass.,  for  printing  envelopes 2.25 

Treasurer's  postage 10.72 

Rebate  to  Cambridge  Branch  (M.  L.  Femald,  Treasurer.  Cambridge.  Mass.) . . .       17.50 

Rebate  to  Boston  Branch  (S.  B.  Dean,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass.) 50.00 

Rebate  to  Missouri  Branch  (Miss  Idress  Head,  Treasurer,  St.  Louis.  Mo.) 4.00 

Rebate  to  Illinois  Branch  (H.  S.  V.  Jones,  Treasurer.  Urbana,  111.) 4.50 

Rebate  to  New  York  Branch  (Stansbury  Hagar,  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y.) . .         2.00 

Rebate  to  Texas  Branch  (Miss  Ethel  Hlbbs.  Treasurer,  Galveston«  Tex.) 6.50 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  collecting  checks 5.30 

I1697.66 

Balance  to  new  account 996.83 

<2694-49 

Eliot  W.  Remick,  Treasurer. 

Audited:  Charles  Pbabody, 
Alfrbd  M.  Tozzbr. 

^  This  covers  the  period  from  Dec  21,  191 1,  to  Dec.  27,  1912. 

*  Our  current  receipts  for  the  year  1912  from  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  were 
I1400.52,  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  Journal  for  the 
same  time  amounted  to  I1685.06. 
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REPORT  OF  EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  191 1,  of 
the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  the  bibliographical  and  review  part 
of  the  Journal  has  been  combined  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
''American  Anthropologist,"  and  is  furnished  to  members  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  publication.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  of 
pages  of  the  Journal  hitherto  devoted  to  bibliographical  matter  have 
been  made  free  for  contributions;  and  the  total  number  of  pages  of 
the  Journal  for  the  past  year  has  been  reduced  correspondingly,  so 
that,  instead  of  460  pages,  the  Journal  embraces  during  the  present 
year  384  pages,  —  the  same  size  which  it  used  to  have  in  former 
years,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  whole  contents  are 
devoted  to  contributions.  This  represents  a  gain  of  48  pages  for 
contributions. 

It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Editor  to  make  the 
Journal  as  strictly  as  possible  a  folk-lore  journal,  and  to  discourage 
the  contribution  of  more  general  anthropological  matter,  which 
finds  its  place  more  properly  in  the  pages  of  the  "American  Anthro- 
pologist." He  believes  this  continued  policy  finds  expression  in  the 
character  of  the  Journal.  It  should  be  our  endeavor  to  cultivate 
the  folk-lore  of  all  the  various  peoples  inhabiting  the  American  Con- 
tinent, —  Indians,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  European 
nationalities,  and  Negroes.  Thanks  to  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Professor  Kittredge,  the  department  of  English  folk-lore,  particularly 
in  reference  to  folk-poetry,  has  shown  remarkable  development  during 
the  last  few  years.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  also  been  able  to 
stimulate  investigation  on  Negro  folk-lore,  although  much  more  should 
be  done  on  this  line.  For  the  past  three  years  the  Editor  has  endeav- 
ored particularly  to  develop  a  department  of  Spanish  folk-lore,  and 
much  material  is  now  coming  in  relating  to  this  important  subject. 

Unfortunately,  the  printing  of  the  index  for  the  first  twenty  volumes 
of  the  Journal  has  not  been  taken  up  yet,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
The  Editor  believes  that  the  index  will  be  of  great  help  in  making  the 
Journal  available  to  students,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  the  means  necessary  for  its  publication. 

Franz  Boas,  Editor. 

REPORT   OF   EDITORS   OF   "CURRENT   ANTHROPOLOGICAL   LITERATURE" 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  at  last  year's  Annual  Meeting, 
there  have  appeared  two  numbers  of  "Current  Anthropological  Liter- 
ature," representing  a  total  of  176  pages.  The  third  issue  is  in  galley 
proof,  and  the  sheets  will  soon  be  returned  to  the  printers  for  make-up. 

According  to  agreement  between  the  two  editors  appointed  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  "Periodical  Literature"  remained  under  the 
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supervision  of  Professor  Chamberlain;  while  the  section  on  reviews, 
and  the  general  management  of  the  new  Journal,  were  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Lowie.  The  managing  Editor  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  help  repeatedly  and  ungrudgingly  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
whose  long  experience  in  editorial  matters  enabled  him  to  give  advice 
on  many  practical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of 
the  new  publication. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  writers  of  reviews,  and  especially 
to  those  who  have  generously  sent  in  voluntary  contributions  on  works 
that  had  not  been  received  by  the  Editors,  but  were  too  important  to 
be  ignored  in  a  review  publication. 

Unfortunately  the  managing  Editor  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  terms  reviewers  who  accept  works  for  review,  and  then  do  not 
furnish  the  promised  notice,  sometimes  for  years.  The  Editor  has 
followed  Dr.  Swanton's  advice,  and  kept  a  check-list  of  works  sent  in. 
He  feels  very  keenly  his  responsibilities  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
who  furnish  books  for  review,  and  has  in  some  instances  written  three 
times  to  the  would-be  reviewers.  Nevertheless,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  remedy  beyond  that  of  furnishing  double  reviews  of  the  same 
work,  —  one  to  be  written  by  the  editors  or  some  one  directly  under 
their  control,  and  giving  a  superficial  notice  that  shall  satisfy  the  pub- 
lisher; and  a  second,  thorough-going  account,  to  be  penned,  if  possible, 
by  a  specialist  in  the  field  dealt  with.  The  Editors  invite  discussion 
and  advice  on  this  important  question  and  on  the  suggestion  just  made. 

So  far  as  the  scientific  conduct  of  "Current  Anthropological  Litera- 
ture" is  concerned,  the  aim  of  the  Editors  has  been  to  secure  fair  aind 
at  the  same  time  fearless  expressions  of  opinion  on  new  works,  from 
the  modem  scientific  point  of  view.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
relatively  new  science  like  anthropology,  where  the  principles  of 
scientific  method  have  not  yet  permeated  all  collaborators,  and  need 
to  be  constantly  emphasized.  Not  only  is  this  essential  for  the 
professional  students,  but  also  for  that  large  body  of  outsiders  who 
often  make  noteworthy  contributions,  but  are  hampered  by  the  popular 
fallacies  of  what  might  be  called  "folk-anthropology."  To  expose 
this  seems  one  of  the  worthiest  aims  of  "Current  Anthropological 
Literature."  A  specific  recommendation  which  the  managing  Editor 
would  like  to  make  is,  that  properly  qualified  students  should  furnish 
reviews,  not  merely  of  individual  books,  but  of  the  progress  made  in 
certain  large  fields  during  a  fixed  *period,  say  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Such  risumis  are  common  in  the  German  psychological 
journals.  The  articles  contributed  to  the  "  American  Anthropologist" 
by  Professor  MacCurdy,  and  dealing  with  progress  in  European 
archaeology,  indicate  the  type  of  contribution  here  suggested.  Corre- 
sponding summaries  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  physical  anthro- 
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pology,  in  the  wider  problems  of  linguistics,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of 
social  organization  and  of  the  several  large  ethnographic  areas,  would 
do  much  to  break  down  the  bulkheads  that  confine  the  individual 
worker  under  the  present  pressure  of  specialist  work. 

Finally,  a  few  words  should  be  devoted  to  the  financial  side  of  our 
publication.  From  an  unofficial  statement  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  issuing  **  Current  Anthropological  Literature"  as  a  joint  publication 
of  the  Association  and  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  cost  of  publishing  separately  the  review  and  period- 
ical literature  section  of  the  "American  Anthropologist"  and  "The 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore."  The  reason  for  this  difference, 
however,  is  not  at  all  clear.  Taking  the  issues  of  the  Anthropdogist 
for  the  last  three  years  preceding  the  foundation  of  "Current  Anthro- 
pological Literature,"  we  find  an  average  yearly  output  of  765  pages, 
of  which  about  164  pages  were  devoted  to  book-reviews,  lists  of  new 
publications,  and  periodical  literature.  During  the  same  years,  the 
average  output  of  "The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore"  was  470 
pages;  but,  as  periodical  literature  was  omitted  in  1909,  we  can  con- 
sider only  the  output  for  1910  and  191 1,  which  averaged  479  pages,  and 
126  pages  for  review  matter.  This,  however,  is  the  same  material  that 
is  published  in  the  "American  Anthropologist."  The  total  amount  of 
this  matter  in  both  journals  was  thus  164  pages,  which  was  printed  in 
the  two  journals.  The  total  number  of  pages  in  the  two  numbers  of 
"  Current  Anthropological  Literature  "  is  1 76,  on  which  basis  the  annual 
size  would  be  352  pages.  The  difference  is  thus  merely^  i88  pages 
annually;  and  it  should  be  noted,  that,  had  the  publication  of  reviews 
remained  under  the  old  system,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  space  to 
be  devoted  to  reviews  would  have  been  imperative.  To  make  up  for 
this  diflFerence,  "The  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore"  has  decreased 
its  size  by  76  pages.  For  the  Folk-Lore  Society  the  publication  of 
"Current  Anthropological  Literature"  results,  therefore,  in  112  pages 
more  published  matter  annually,  of  which  48  pages  are  available  for 
contributions,  64  for  bibliography  and  reviews. 

Robert  H.  Lowie 
Alexander  F.  Chamberlain 


I  Editors. 


A  special  meeting  was  called  on  Thursday  morning,  Jan.  2,  1913, 
in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  at  1 1  a.m.  At  this  meeting,  the 
presidential  address — "Stories  of  an  African  Prince,"  by  John  A. 
Lomax — was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Charles  Peabody,  Secretary. 
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LOCAL  MEETING 

KENTUCKY  BRANCH 

The  Kentucky  Folk-Lore  Society  was  organized  the  3d  of  December,  191 2, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  College  Association  in  Lexington.  Because 
of  the  congestion  of  events  at  this  meeting,  the  organization  of  the  Society 
was  necessarily  hurried.  We  were  able,  however,  to  make  a  beginning  with 
thirty-five  members,  and  also  to  advertise  the  Society  somewhat  among 
those  whose  names,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  obtained  for  member- 
ship. Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Professor  H.  G.  Shearin 
of  Transylvania  University;  Vice-Presidents,  Professor  T.  T.  Jones  of 
Kentucky  State  University,  Professor  R.  S.  Cottrill  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
College,  Professor  C.  B.  Robertson  of  Berea  College;  Secretary,  Professor 
D.  L.  Thomas  of  Central  University;  Treasurer,  Professor  E.  B.  Fowler 
of  Georgetown  College.  Since  the  date  of  organization,  circulars  explana- 
tory of  the  proposed  work  of  the  Society  and  soliciting  new  eligible  members, 
have  been  sent  to  four  hundred  or  more  people  in  Kentucky,  —  teachers, 
ministers,  lawyers,  editors,  and  others.  The  list  of  charter  members  is 
held  open  until  the  15th  of  April,  1913.  The  officers  will  have  a  meeting 
this  month  to  determine  on  a  time  of  an  annual  meeting  and  to  discuss  plans 
for  stimulating  work.  Kentucky  is  rich  in  folk-lore  material.  Some  work 
has  been  done  of  late  in  the  folk-lore  of  this  State,  as  is  shown  by  the  recently 
published  results  of  investigations  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Shearin  of  Transylvania 
University,  and  by  Professor  E.  C.  Perrow  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Professor  Perrow  and  Dr.  Shearin  have  been 
very  successful  in  collecting  folk-songs,  some  of  them  old-country  ballads. 
Since  the  recent  organization  of  the  Kentucky  Folk-Lore  Society,  fresh 
impulse  has  been  given  to  such  work;  and  a  number  of  people  are  now  seek- 
ing one  or  another  kind  of  folk-lore  material  in  this  State.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  their  results  may  be  published  in  The  Journal  of  American  Folk- 
Lore. 

D.  L.  Thomas,  Secretary, 
Central  Uniybrsitt. 
ApRn.  2,  1913. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

OjiBWA  Tales  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.— The  following  tales 
were  recorded  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  told  to 
me  by  members  of  the  Johnston  family  of  the  Ojibwa. 

I.  The  Pine  {Old  Zhing'Wauk).—'k  long  time  ago  all  the  tribes  went 
South  (''Southing/'  as  they  call  it)  to  have  a  coundl  about  giving  up  medi* 
cine-making.  Word  was  sent  to  all  to  come,  and  all  the  ''prophets" 
came.  Some  of  the  Indians  thought  medicine-making  was  wrong,  and  did 
not  want  it,  but  others  did.  It  was  their  way  of  revenging  themselves; 
and  if  any  one  was  suspected  of  being  able  to  do  it,  he  was  feared  by  all. 
If  the  parents  of  a  young  man  asked  the  parents  of  a  young  girl  for  her  in 
marriage,  they  did  not  dare  refuse,  for  fear  he  would  do  some  mischief  to 
them.  So  a  great  many  times  a  girl  had  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  want 
to  marry,  which  was  wrong.     But  it  was  their  way:  they  knew  no  better. 

At  this  coundl  they  were  to  destroy  all  poisonous,  bad  medicines,  and 
keep  good  ones.  A  big  fire  was  burning  all  the  time,  and  the  people  threw 
the  medidnes  into  it.  Some  had  big  medidnes  round  their  necks,  and  some 
had  small  ones.  They  were  all  sorts  of  things,  —  feathers,  bones,  hair,  and 
such  things. 

Those  that  did  this  had  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  river  every  day;  even  little 
babies  tied  in  cradles  were  bathed.  No  one  was  compelled  to  do  it;  but  it 
was  like  baptism,  — a  change,  — and  all  joined  a  band  of  those  who  did  it. 

One  old  man  (Zhing-wauk)  and  his  wife  lived  down  near  here  when  we 
were  children.  We  were  afraid  of  him,  and  I  guess  he  was  bad.  He  was 
lame,  and  his  wife  was  blind ;  and  I  used  to  see  them  in  thdr  bark  canoe,  he 
guiding,  and  she  paddling.  The  way  he  became  lame  was  by  making  bad 
medicine,  and  it  was  this  way:  — 

He  wanted  to  do  mischief  to  some  one;  so  he  put  on  the  skin  of  a  bear 
and  went  to  the  lodge  where  a  number  of  people  were,  among  them  the 
person  he  wanted  to  have  revenge  on.  These  people  who  can  "  do  "  medidne 
can  put  everybody  to  sleep. 

There  was  one  who  was  not  asleep  in  the  lodge,  and  he  saw  the  door  open, 
and  a  bear  come  in,  belching  fire.  He  knew  he  was  up  to  some  mischief, 
and  was  very  brave  and  seized  the  bear.  Zhing-wauk  begged  to  be  let  go, 
but  this  brave  man  would  not  let  him.  So  they  struggled,  and  finally  got 
out  of  the  lodge  and  fought  outside. 

The  old  fellow  got  away  after  a  while,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  He 
became  worse  as  time  went  on,  had  to  use  a  cane,  and  then  could  not  get 
along  at  all.  He  died,  and  was  buried  over  on  West  Neebish,  near  the  river 
M  ush-ko-ga-zah-gung. 

Once  some  French  women  (part  Indian)  came  down  berrying,  and  camped 
on  the  west  shore.  They  did  not  know  he  was  buried  there.  They  went 
to  sleep,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  were  wakened  by  an  awful  noise. 
There  are  no  wild  animals  to  make  a  noise  around  there,  and  they  were 
dreadfully  frightened.    So  they  just  pulled  up  stakes  and  went  away. 
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When  the  old  woman  heard  of  it,  she  said,  **  Why,  that  was  my  old  man ! 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  walking  around  his  grave." 

She  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  I  guess,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  a  half-breed 
woman.  She  was  as  jolly  as  could  be,  always  cheerful  and  laughing,  and 
yet  all  was  dark  to  her,  she  could  see  nothing!  Finally  she  died,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  took  the  trouble  to  bring  her  down  and  bury  her  near  her 
old  man.  —  Told  by  Omiskobukgoqua  (Red- Leaf -Woman). 

2.  The  White  Swan.  —  An  Indian  boy  used  to  live  on  this  island,  and  set 
his  traps  down  on  the  farther  shore,  and  paddle  in  his  canoe  past  this  very 
place  every  morning,  on  his  way  to  look  at  his  traps. 

One  day  he  was  passing,  and  saw  a  beautiful  young  white  girl  standing  in 
the  rushes  near  a  canoe.  He  wondered  who  she  was,  and  heard  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Englishman  who  lived  near  there.  Soon  he  began  to  see 
her  every  day,  and  they  became  acquainted.  He  passed  so  often,  that  they 
knew  each  other  quite  well  soon,  and  fell  in  love.  He  called  her  "The 
White  Swan'*  because  she  was  so  perfect.  After  a  while  they  were  planning 
to  get  married. 

One  day  he  went  down  the  river,  and  looked  for  her  where  her  canoe  was 
fastened.  She  was  not  there,  and  he  went  on  and  visited  his  traps.  While 
he  was  leaning  over  one  of  them,  he  heard  a  "  Whoosh !  *'  in  the  air  above  him, 
and  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  white  swan.     It  flew  eastward,  and  he  watched  it. 

When  he  came  to  his  English  girl's  canoe,  she  was  not  there,  and  he  felt 
very  bad.  Then  he  went  to  see  the  chief,  and  asked  him  what  the  white  swan 
meant.  You  know  the  chiefs  can  tell  what  any  unusual  thing  means,  like 
a  dream  or  strange  happenings.  So  the  old  chief  said,  "  You  will  never  see 
your  English  girl  again.     She  has  gone  away." 

The  young  man  found  it  was  true.  Her  parents  had  been  afraid  she 
would  think  too  much  of  the  young  Indian.  Such  a  marriage  would  never 
do.  So  they  had  taken  her  back  to  England,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
He  is  living  now,  —  a  very  old  man,  alone  and  sorrowful.  —  Told  by  Midi^ 
kuh-da  Ga-kak  (Black  Hawk). 

3.  A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Soul. —  My  grandfather  live  op  on  the  big  lake 
an*  no  one  near.  So  when  he  got  three  chil'ren,  he  make  op  his  min'  that 
he  have  to  go  trading  to  Montreal.  So  my  grandmother,  she  pack  op  an' 
they  go. 

Long  time  it  take  —  no  big  steamers  then,  no  railroads,  no  —  they  go  with 
canoe.  Well,  they  live  there,  an*  bomby  come  the  small-pox.  The  chil'ren 
they  have  it,  an*  the  mother  she  have  it,  an*  she  very  sick.  So  pretty  soon 
she  die.     They  think  she  die. 

Well,  they  fix  her,  dress  her  an'  all,  an'  goin'  to  have  the  fun'ral  nex' 
day.  But  my  gran'father  he  feel  so  bad  — so  bad  —  he  go  look  at  her,  an' 
he  pass  his  han*  over  her,  an*  he  fin*  a  warm  place  jus'  over  her  heart. 
All  the  res*  of  her  so  col*,  col*,  jus*  a  corpse.  An*  he  say,  "  She  sha'n't  be 
buried!  She*s  not  dead !   Get  the  doctor!*'  J  us*  so  he  said,  "Get  the  doctor!" 

So  they  got  the  doctor,  an*  he  feel  of  her,  an'  he  fin*  the  warm  spot,  an* 
he  don*  know.  So  they  rub  her  an*  rub  her,  an*  try  to  put  things  in  her 
mouth,  but  they  can*t  open  it.  Well,  this  keep  on  for  days  an*  weeks,  an* 
so  on.  All  the  time  they  work  over  her,  but  can*t  wake  her;  she  was  jus' 
a  corpse,  only  the  warm  place  over  her  heart.  They  do  all  kinds  of  things, 
doctors  an*  everybody;  an*  my  gran*father  he  say  she  was  'live. 
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But  she  didn't  know  they  was  after  her.  She  didn't  know  anything  that 
went  on,  jus'  like  a  corpse.  Bomby  the  warm  spot  grow  a  little  larger  an' 
a  little  larger,  and  spread  all  over  her  breas',  very  slow.  So  they  work  over 
her  all  the  time.     She  was  sick  in  the  fall,  an'  she  lie  like  that  till  spring. 

One  day  she  open  her  eyes  an'  see  my  gran'father,  an'  she  say,  "Give 
me  some  soup!"  jus'  like  that.  So  they  make  some  broth  an'  give  her,  an' 
she  ate  it  an'  began  to  grow  better. 

Well,  the  ol'  man,  he  ask  her  an'  ask  her  to  tell  where  she  had  been,  but 
she  wouldn't  tell.  Long  time  she  wouldn't  tell,  but  bomby  she  tell  my 
mother.     Like  this:  — 

I  was  walking  down  a  road  an'  I  saw  a  woman  an'  a  little  dog.  She 
say  to  me,  "Come  'long!"  an*  I  didn't  want  to,  but  she  get  behin'  me  an' 
push  me,  an'  I  have  to  go.  Well,  we  walk  'long  an'  walk  'long,  an'  bomby 
we  saw  something!  When  we  come  near,  it  was  two  chil'ren, — a  little 
boy,  an'  baby  in  a  cradle,  strapped  on  a  board,  Indian  fashion.  The  little 
boy  was  running  'long,  an'  the  cradle  was  going  'long,  jumping, — firs'  one 
end,  then  the  other  end,  like  leaping.  I  wanted  to  stop  an'  speak  to  the 
little  boy;  but  the  woman  she  say,  "Go  on,  go  on!"    So  I  had  to  go  on. 

Bomby  I  hear  a  noise  like  rapids,  an'  pretty  soon  we  come  to  a  great 
river  with  rapids,  an'  I  wonder  if  we  had  to  cross  it.  The  woman  say, 
"Come  this  way!"  an'  I  saw  a  big  tree  fallen  down,  crossing  the  rapids, 
the  roots  up  in  the  air,  an'  all.  So  we  crossed  over,  an'  I  look  back  to  see 
the  chil'ren;  but  they  were  nowhere,  an'  there  was  a  great  snake  with  horns, 
like  the  Indians  say  is  in  the  waters.    That  was  what  I  thought  was  a  tree. 

Well,  I  wonder  where  the  chU'ren  were;  but  this  woman  she  say,  "Go 
on,  go  on!"  an'  I  had  to  go  on.  Bomby  I  saw  something  in  the  dis- 
tance: I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  was  big,  big;  an'  when  we  come 
nearer,  it  was  two  great  oxen.  They  stan'  on  the  side  of  the  road,  — 
one  on  this  side,  one  on  that  side,  —  so,  an'  they  blow  fire  'cross  the 
road  all  the  time.  I  was  'fraid  to  go  pas';  but  the  woman  she  push 
me,  an*  say,  "Go  on!  They  won't  touch  us!"  So  we  went  pas'  an' 
didn't  burn.  Well,  I  was  pretty  tired,  an*  so  the  woman  she  say,  "  We'll  rest 
a  while."  So  we  sat  down  by  the  road  an'  rest.  Then  she  say,  "  Come,  we 
mus'  go!"    So  we  went  on. 

Then  I  saw  something  big  by  the  road;  an'  when  we  come  up,  it  was  two 
tall  men  with  axes  raised  over  their  heads,  like  they  would  strike  us.  But 
the  woman  say,  "Come  on!  They  won't  hurt  us,  come  on!"  So  we  went 
on,  an'  bomby  I  hear  dogs  barking  an'  howling, — a  lot  of  dogs,  —  but  I 
can  see  nothing.  An*  I  say,  "  What  is  that?  "  An'  the  woman  she  say, "  That 
is  the  Village  of  Dogs.     Come  on,  they  won't  hurt  you." 

So  we  went  on;  an'  when  we  come  to  it,  I  hear  dogs  barking  an'  fighting 
an'  howling  all  up  an'  down  a  long  ways,  but  I  see  nothing  an'  we  pass 
through  the  village.  The  little  dog  with  us,  he  was  scared  an'  run  between 
us  an'  keep  out  of  sight.  Well,  we  pass  through  the  village  an'  get  'way  on 
the  other  side,  an'  never  see  nothing. 

We  went  'long  an'  went  'long,  till  bomby  I  heard  singing  an'  the  drum, 
an'  saw  a  big  light.  Pretty  soon  we  come  to  where  we  could  see,  an'  it 
was  a  fire  an'  a  whole  pile  of  people  dancing  an'  pushing  each  other,  an' 
somebody  beat  the  drum  an'  they  sing.  We  try  to  get  close  'nough  to  see 
who  they  are;  but  they  wouldn't  let  us,  jus'  dance  an'  fly  'way,  an'  bomby 
they  was  over  there. 
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I  was  pretty  hungry,  an'  the  woman  say,  "Come  to  your  grandmother's 
lodge!  She  will  give  us  something.*'  So  we  went  to  a  lodge  an*  raise  the 
curtain,  an'  there  was  an  ol*  woman  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door.  We 
sat  down  at  the  other  side  the  lodge,  an'  she  not  look  'roun'  at  all. 

Bomby  I  say,  "Grandmother,  give  me  something  to  eat!"  Then  she  take 
two  wooden  dishes  like  the  Indians  use,  an'  put  in  front  of  her  on  the  ground, 
an'  pull  some  bags  from  a  pile  of  'em,  an'  begin  to  unroll  'em.  She  took 
something  out  of  one  an'  begin  to  cut  it  op,  an'  it  look  like  dried  meat. 
She  fill  one  dish  with  the  meat,  an'  take  what  look  like  tallow  from  one 
bag  an*  cut  it  op  in  the  other  dish.  I  saw  her,  an*  thought,  "  Now  I  will 
have  a  good  meal." 

When  the  dishes  were  full,  the  ol'  woman  push  them  behin'  her  towards 
us,  but  didn't  look  'round.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  dried  meat  an'  put  it  up 
to  my  mouth,  when  I  saw  it  was  jus'  a  piece  of  hemlock-bark.  But  the 
woman  was  eating  it,  an'  I  jus'  put  it  down,  an'  the  little  dog  ate  it.  Then 
I  took  a  piece  of  tallow,  an'  it  was  bark  too.  So  I  put  it  down  for  the  dog, 
an'  he  ate  it.  So  we  kep'  on  till  the  food  was  all  gone,  an'  we  put  the  dishes 
down  by  the  ol'  woman.  She  picked  *em  up  an'  threw  them  into  the  corner, 
an'  got  up  an'  went  out  the  lodge. 

We  went  out  too.  When  we  got  out,  she  was  not  there,  she  was  gone. 
There  were  more  fires  an'  people  dancing,  an'  we  went  over  to  one  of  *em 
an'  try  to  see  if  we  know  anybody,  but  they  wouldn't  let  us  come  near. 
They  jus'  sort  of  flew  'way  an*  was  over  there. 

I  went  near,  an*  there  was  a  woman  with  a  cradle  on  her  back,  an'  I 
know  her.  She  was  a  woman  I  know,  an'  she  saw  me  an'  slip  the  strap  that 
hoi'  the  cradle  on  her  head,  down  over  her  eyes,  so  I  couldn't  see  her. 
Then  she  pull  the  cradle  off  an'  throw  it  at  me,  an'  say,  "Take  your  baby!" 
jus'  like  that,  an'  I  throw  it  back  at  her,  an*  say,  "'Tain't  my  baby!  Take 
it!"  Then  she  dance,  an'  the  res'  all  dance.  When  I  come  near,  these 
people  say  in  Indian,  "'Tis  a  body  not  dead!     It  smell!" 

Well,  we  went  'long,  an'  I  look  'roun',  an'  the  fires  an'  the  people  all  gone. 
Then  the  woman  an*  the  dog  were  gone,  an'  I  was  alone,  —  all  alone.  The 
road  we  had  followed  was  there,  an'  I  stan'  an'  look  'roun'. 

Then  I  hear  the  ol'  man's  voice  an'  my  chil'ren's.  'Twas  the  firs*  time  I 
had  thought  of  them  at  all.  My  husban*  he  say,  "Keep  quiet,  chiFren! 
your  mother's  dead."  Then  I  start  to  go  to  them,  an'  it  was  all  thick,  — 
thick  before  me,  like  hazel-bushes,  an'  I  can't  get  through!  So  I  try,  an' 
I  jus'  stumble  an*  fall  down.     Then  I  can't  move,  an'  jus'  lie  there. 

Pretty  soon  I  hear  something  coming,  an'  a  man  come  on  a  horse  an' 
stop.  He  say,  "Why  you  lie  there?  Get  op  an'  dress  yourself  an*  come 
to  church!  It  is  Easter  Sunday."  He  throw  a  bundle  on  me,  an'  I  jub' 
lay  there  —  I  couldn't  speak.  So  he  rode  on,  an'  bomby  an  ol'  woman  come 
an'  say,  "What  is  this?  Why  don't  you  get  op?"  She  was  a  woman  I 
used  to  know.     I  couldn't  do  an3rthing,  an'  she  went  on. 

Then  I  could  see  a  little  star  shining,  an'  every  day  it  got  a  little  bigger 
an'  a  little  bigger,  an'  I  seem  to  see  something  awful  ugly,  some  people. 
I  couldn't  speak.  I  could  hear,  all  the  rubbing  I  couldn't  feel,  no  —  couldn't 
tas'e  the  med'cines  the  doctors  gave  me. 

When  I  was  well  'nough  to  be  propped  up  in  the  bed,  a  little  girl  was 
sitting  by  me.     I  said,  "Call  the  ol'  man!"    So  she  call  kim,  an'  I  said, 
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"Go  get  me  one  of  those!"  He  said,  "Why  those  are  crows!  what  you  want 
with  a  crow?"  I  said,  "Never  mind.  Get  your  gun  an'  get  me  one!" 
So  he  did,  an'  I  tol'  my  daughter  to  take  clear  water  an'  put  the  crow  to 
boil.  So  she  fix  it,  an'  it  was  boiling.  Bomby  I  tol'  the  little  girl  get  a  cup 
an'  dip  out  some  broth,  an'  bring  to  me.  I  drank  it  an'  pretty  soon  I  tol' 
her  bring  me  'nother  cup  of  broth,  an'  I  drank  that.  An'  then  I  got  my 
tas'e  back  'gain. 

Well,  when  I  woke  op,  kind  of,  this  was  spring,  an'  I  had  been  'way, 
over  there,  since  fall.  I  didn't  know  they  was  after  me  or  anything  they  had 
done.  After  that  I  got  better  an'  better,  an*  I  got  well.  —  Told  by  Monahdis 
(The- Homely-One),  an  old  woman. 

4.  Moses  Greenbird's  Dream.  —  I  remember  old  Moses  Greenbird  (Ozha- 
washkoobenaince),  who  used  to  tell  me  about  his  dreams.  The  young 
men  would  fast,  and  then  dreams  would  come,  and  the  animal  or  person 
they  saw  was  the  one  to  help  them  all  their  lives.  So  Moses  Greenbird 
dreamed  about  a  white  horse.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Mission,  and 
joined  the  army  when  the  white  folks  had  war.  When  he  was  ready  to  enlist, 
he  went  to  his  grandfather,  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  war." 

"  No,  don't  go!     You  will  never  come  back." 

But  he  went,  and  said  he  must  have  a  white  horse.  They  were  so  glad 
to  have  an  Indian  soldier,  they  let  him  have  the  horse;  and  he  went  all  through 
the  war,  and  was  not  hurt. 

Way  back  in  the  ol'  days  there  was  an  awful  bad  Indian,  the  worst 
Indian  that  ever  lived.  If  any  one  made  him  mad,  he  might  as  well  give 
up,  he  was  a  goner.  Well,  this  Indian  would  build  a  little  lodge,  —  take 
four  poles  an'  put  'em  together,  an'  put  others  roun'  to  make  the  lodge, 
then  he'd  put  a  canvas  roun'  it.  They'd  have  sails,  you  know,  something 
like  that. 

Well,  he'd  go  in  there  an'  stay  a  while,  an'  bomby  those  who  helped  him 
would  come,  —  spirits  or  something.  When  he  was  young  man,  he  dreamed, 
you  know,  an'  those  he  dreamed  'bout  always  helped  him  in  his  n^edidne. 
When  people  were  sick,  they'd  send  for  him,  an'  he'd  visit  them  an'  some- 
times he'd  cure  them. 

No  one  could  conquer  him.  They'd  tie  him  op,  all  roun',  every  which 
way,  with  cord,  an'  he*d  get  loose.    John  Washkie  told  me  this. 

Once  somebody  make  a  bet.  Some  white  folks  an'  French  people  an' 
others,  they  make  a  big  bet.  Some  say  he  couldn't  get  loose  when  they  tie 
him,  an'  some  say  he  could.  So  they  tol'  him.  He  had  come  down  from 
the  big  lake,  an'  was  camped  at  the  head,  you  know.  When  they  tell  him, 
he  laugh,  an'  say,  "All  right!"     Like  that,  "All  right!" 

So  they  tell  him  to  build  his  lodge  an'  they'd  tie  him.  He  built  it,  put 
canvas  roun'  it,  an'  fasten  one,  two  horse-bells  up  at  the  top.  The  poles 
don't  come  together  at  the  top,  you  know,  jus'  a  hole. 

Well,  one  night  they  all  come  op.  They  never  do  their  jugglings  in  day* 
time,  always  in  the  evening,  at  night.  Well,  a  pile  o'  folks  come  an'  stan' 
roun'  to  see!  They  put  a  log  under  his  knees  an'  tie  an'  tie,  so  his  legs  are 
bent  roun'  it;  then  they  put  a  big  stone  on  top  his  knees  an'  tie  him  to  that, 
so  he's  like  a  ball.  Then  one  o'  them  bring  a  net  an'  double  it,  an'  they 
roll  him  op  in  it  an'  tie  an'  tie. 

Well,  bomby  he's  all  tied  so  he's  jus'  like  a  ball,  an'  they  roll  him  into  his 
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little  lodge  an'  shut  the  place  an'  leave  him.  Then  some  Indians  sit  down 
right  'roun'  an'  smoke  their  pipes.  They  have  to  smoke  whilst  this  is  going 
on. 

Well,  these  fellows,  they  smoke,  an'  the  res'  stan'  roun'  an'  wait.  Then 
he  begin  to  sing  —  I  don'  know  how  long,  but  he  sing.  Pretty  soon  the 
bells  ring,  an'  that's  the  spirits  or  whoever  'tis  helps  him,  going  into  the 
lodge  at  the  top.  Bomby  the  net  an'  the  log  an'  the  rope  an'  the  stone,  they 
all  shove  out  under  from  the  lodge!  Not  a  knot  ontied,  — all  put  out 
together! 

Well,  John  Washkie,  he  say  to  me,  ''What  you  think  of  that?"  I  say, 
"The  Devil  helped  him!"  jus'  like  that. 

I  believe  in  spirits  —  yes,  but  I  think  we  shouldn't  bother  with  them  —  no! 
Our  spirits  live  where  God  wants  them  to,  an*  our  bodies  —  they  go  to 
nothing.  But  we  haven't  any  business  with  people's  spirits,  we  must  let 
them  'lone,  yes.  —  Told  by  Monahdis'  Daughter, 

Julia  Knight. 
Omaha.  Nbb. 

Council  Meeting  of  American  Folk-Lore  Society.  —  A  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  was  held,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  on  March  29, 
1913,  at  the  Anierican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  11  a.m. 
Present:  Professor  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Chairman,  Professor  Franz 
Boas,  Dr.  P.  L.  Goddard,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie,  Dr.  C.  Peabody,  Professor  A.  M. 
Tozzer,  Dr.  Clark  Wissler. 

A  motion  of  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  amended  by  Dr.  Wissler,  was  carried, 
to  the  effect  that  the  next  regular  meeting  be  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  29-31, 
1913,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 

It  was  voted  by  the  Council  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  to  continue  with 
the  American  Anthropological  Association  the  publication  of  ''Current 
Anthropological  Literature"  until  eight  numbers  should  have  been  issued, 
and  to  express  to  the  Association  the  opinion  that  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
could  hardly  promise  to  continue  the  agreement  after  that  time. 

Dr.  Peabody  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  with  power  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  passing  on  the  suggestion  of  accepting  the  terms  offered  by 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Stechert  and  Co.  of  New  York  for  taking  over  the  sale  of  the 
Journals  and  Memoirs  and  of  attending  to  subscriptions  other  than  those  of 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  organization  of  a  Kentucky  Branch  was  announced. 
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NEW-MEXICAN  SPANISH  FOLK-LORE 

BY  AURELIO  M.  ESPINOSA 

IV.    PROVERBS » 

T&E  material  here  published  is  Part  VII  of  my  New-Mexican 
Spanish  folk-lore  collection.'  I  have  not  made  a  special  study  of 
the  material  for  reasons  already  stated  in  my  previous  articles  on 
New-Mexican  Spanish  folk-lore,  published  in  this  Journal.  Further- 
more, the  New-Mexican  Spanish  proverbs  —  which  for  the  most 
part  are  traditional,  and  are  found  in  the  peninsular  and  other  Euro- 
pean collections  from  the  seventeenth  century  (''Vocabulario  de 
refranes  y  frases  proverbiales,"  by  el  maestro  Gonzalo  de  Correas*) 
to  the  modem  publications  of  Fem&n  Caballero,  Rodriguez  Marfn, 
Foulch^-Delbosc,  Haller,  etc.  —  are  only  a  small  part  of  a  greater 
field,  El  Refranero  espaHol,  which  some  one  will  undoubtedly  take 
up  in  the  future  as  a  field  of  special  study.  The  study  of  the  Refranero^ 
although  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  glorious  Ramancero  from  the 
aesthetic  view-point,  is  of  vast  moment  to  folk-lore  studies,  since  in 
no  other  branch  of  folk-lore  is  the  mind  of  the  people  more  open  to 
interpretation.  In  New  Mexico,  the  proverbs  (called  dichos  or  re- 
franeSf  never  praverbios)  constitute  a  kind  of  life  philosophy,  which, 
with  the  authority  of  tradition  and  experience,  is  ever  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  A  proverb  is  considered  the  final  word  on  any 
subject,  on  any  occasion,  and  in  any  emergency.  That  a  few,  how- 
ever, are  beginning  to  scoff  at  them,  is  evident  from  such  proverbs  as 
No.  115,  where  the  first  part,  No  hay  dolor  que  dure  cien  afios^ 
seems  to  be  the  old  proverb,  and  in  ridicule,  ni  enfermo  que  lo  aguante 
seems  to  have  been  added.    The  same  is  true  of  No.  436,  and  others. 

>  See  voL  zziii,  pp.  395  et  seq,;  vol.  zziv,  pp.  397  et  seq, 

*  A  brief  outline  of  my  entire,  collection,  with  references  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  material,  is  given  in  the  TnmsacUans  and  Proceedings  of  ike  American  PkilohgUal 
AssociaUon,  vols,  bdii-lxv  (191 1). 

*  Academy  edition,  Madrid,  1906. 
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All  the  proverbs  in  my  collection  were  gathered  in  Albuquerque 
and  Santa  F6,  from  less  than  a  half-dozen  persons.  I  believe  that 
with  care  and  patience  one  could  gather  several  thousands  in  New 
Mexico. 

Since  the  proverbs  are  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  folk-lore 
and  literature  rather  than  to  the  philologist,  I  have  transcribed  them 
in  the  Spanish  orthography.  A  few  are  given  also  according  to  the 
New-Mexican  pronunciation.  All  questions  touching  the  New-Mex- 
ican Spanish  dialect  are  treated  in  detail  in  my ''  Studies  in  New-Mexican 
Spanish/'  published  in  the  ''Revue  de  Dialectologie  Romane:''^  so 
I  shall  not  discuss  such  matters  here. 

The  questions  of  metre,  assonance,  rhyme,  and  strophe  form  in  the 
proverbs,  I  hope  to  take  up  with  the  study  of  the  same  questions  in 
the  riddles,  which  may  follow  this  publication. 

(l)   m  ASSONANCE  OR  RHYME 

1.  Al  que  da  y  quita  —  le  sale  una  corcovita,  y  viene  el  diablo  y  se  la 

corta  con  su  navajita. 

2.  Al  que  no  est4  hecho  k  bragas  las  costuras  le  hacen  llagas. 

3.  A  la  cuesta  arriba,  al  gusto  del  caballo;  k  la  cuesta  abajo,  al  gusto  del 

amo. 

4.  Antes  de  que  te  cases  —  mira  lo  que  haces. 

5.  Anda  de  flor  en  flor  —  hasta  que  cae  en  un  cadaj6n.' 

6.  Al  que  madruga  —  Dios  le  ayuda. 

7.  Amor  viejo  —  ni  te  olvido  ni  te  dejo. 

8.  Amor,  dinero  y  cuidado  —  nunca  disimulado. 

9.  Abajo  de  la  barba  cana  —  sale  la  mujer  honrada. 

10.  Abajo  de  la  barba  moza  —  sale  la  mujer  gustosa. 

11.  Al  mentiroso  —  conviene  ser  memorioso. 

12.  A  la  tierra  que  fueres  —  haz  lo  que  vieres. 

13.  Al  villano  —  no  hay  que  darle  la  mano. 

14.  Barriga  de  pobre  —  primero  reviente  que  sobre. 

15.  Bienes  mal  alqueridos  —  k  nadien  han  enriqueddo. 

I.  Al  que  da  y  quita  le  sal)  una  corcovita,  y  viene  4  diabl^  y  se  la  corta 
con  su  navajita.  2.  Al  que  no  st'echu  k  bragas  las  costuras  li  hasen  yagas. 
3«  A  la  cuest'arriba,  al  gusto  del  cabayo;  k  la  cuest'abajo,  al  gusto  del  amo. 
4.  Antes  e  que  te  cases  mira  lo  qui  bases.  5.  Anda  de  flor  en  flor  hasta 
que  cat  en  un  cadaj6n.  6.  Al  que  madruga  Dios  li  ayuda.  7.  Amor  viejo 
ni  ti  olvido  ni  te  dejo.  8.  Amor  dinery  y  cuidau  nunca  desimulau. 
9.  Abajv  e  la  barba  cana  sale  la  mujer  honrada.  10.  Abajy  el  a  barba 
mosa  sale  la  mujer  gustosa.  11.  Al  mentiroso  combiene  ser  memorioso. 
12.  A  la  tierra  que  jueres  has  lo  que  vieres.  13.  Al  vlano  ny  hay  que  dale 
la  mano.  14.  Barriga  de  pobre  primero  reviente  que  sobre.  15.  Bienes 
mal  alqueridos  k  nayen  han  enriquesido.     16.  Bien  estA  sam  Pedry  en  Roma, 

1  Part  I.  X909;  Part  II.  19x1. 19x2.  >  Cagaj^n. 
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16.  Bien  est^  san  Pedro  en  Roma  —  aunque  no  coma. 

17.  Buscando  trabajo  —  y  rogando  k  Dios  no  hallarlo. 

18.  Clemen te  —  al  ruido  de  la  gente. 

19.  Caras  vemos  —  corazones  no  sabemos. 

20.  Calabaza  fria  —  pedo  todo  el  dia. 

21.  Calabaza  caliente  —  pedo  de  repente. 

22.  Cada  mestrito  —  tiene  su  librito. 

23.  Campanita  de  giieso  —  yo  no  entro  en  eso. 

24.  Caballo  chiquito  —  siempre  potrillito. 

25.  Cada  capillita  -^  tiene  su  funccioncita. 

26.  Cada  oveja  —  con  su  pareja. 

27.  Comiendo  yo  y  mi  macho  —  aunque  reviente  mi  muchacho. 

28.  Cuando  el  arriero  vende  la  mula  —  matadura  segura. 

29.  Con  le  que  no  cuesta  —  se  hace  fiesta. 

30.  Cuando  veas  la  barba  de  tu  vecino  secar  —  echa  la  tuya  k  remojar. 

31.  Cuando  la  puerca  lav6  —  el  cielo  se  le  nubl6. 

32.  Cobra  buena  fama  y  6chate  k  dormir ;  cobra  mala  fama  y  ^hate  k  huir. 

33.  Dando  gracias  por  agravios  —  negocian  los  hombres  sabios. 

34.  Da  mks  el  duro  —  que  el  desnudo. 

35.  De  carrero  —  baj6  k  perrero. 

36.  De  lo  dicho  k  lo  hecho  —  largo  trecho. 

37.  Dia  nubloso  —  poco  llovioso. 

38.  De  los  dedos  k  los  codos  —  como  todos. 

39.  Dinero  de  sacristin  —  cantando  viene  y  cantando  se  va. 

40.  De  los  arrojos  —  nacen  los  piojos. 

41.  El  que  no  aventura  —  no  hace  fortuna. 

42.  El  que  se  rie  por  poco  —  tiene  trazas  de  loco. 

43.  El  que  espera  —  desespera. 

44.  El  que  escucha  —  mierda  embucha. 

45.  El  hombre  propone  —  Dios  dispone. 

46.  El  que  sale  k  bailar  —  pierde  su  lugar. 

47.  El  que  huye  va  k  su  casa  —  y  cuenta  lo  que  pasa. 

48.  El  que  quiere  k  la  col  —  quiere  k  las  hojas  de  alrededor. 

49.  El  que  quiera  tener  fortuna  y  fama  —  que  no  le  pegue  el  sol  en  la 

cama.  • 

onque  no  coma.  17.  Buscando  trabajo  y  rogand^  k  Dios  n^  hayalo. 
18.  Clemente,  al  ruidy  e  la  gente.  19.  Caras  vemos,  corasones  no  sabe- 
mos. 20.  Calabasa  frfa,  pedo  todo  '1  dia.  21.  Calabasa  caliente,  pedo 
redepente.  22.  Cada  mestrito  tiene  su  librito.  23.  Campanit'e  gQeso, 
yo  nv  entry  en  eso.  24.  Cabayo  chiquito,  siempre  potriito.  25.  Cada 
capiita  tiene  su  funsionsita.  26.  Cad'oveja  co  su  pareja.  27.  Comiendo 
yy  y  mi  macho,  onque  reviente  mi  muchacho.  28.  Cuando  '1  arriero 
vende  la  mula,  matadura  segura.  29.  Con  lo  que  no  cuesta  si  hase 
fiesta.  30.  Cuando  veas  la  barbae  tu  vesino  secar,  echa  la  tuya  remojar. 
31.  Cuando  la  puerca  lav6,  el  sielo  se  le  nubl6.  32.  Cobra  gQena  fama  y 
6chati  k  dormir;  cobra  mala  fama  y  6chati  k  jyir.  33.  Dando  grasias 
por  agravios  negosian  los  hombre  sabios.  34.  Da  maj  el  duro  qu'el  desnudo. 
35.  De  carrero  bajy  k  perrero.  36.  De  lo  dichy  k  ly  hecho  largo  trecho. 
37.  Dia  fiubloso  poco  yovioso.  38.  De  lo  sedos  k  loj  codos  como  todos. 
39.  Dinery  e  sacrist&n  cantando  vien'  y  cantando  se  va. 
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50.  El  que  se  noja  —  no  moja  —  ni  come  maix  de  la  troja. 

51.  El  que  tiene  hijo  var6n  —  que  no  de  voces  ni  preg6n. 

52.  El  que  naci6  para  guaje  —  hasta  jumate  no  para. 

53.  El  que  da  lo  que  ha  menester  —  el  diablo  se  rie  de  ti. 

54.  El  muerto  al  pozo  —  y  el  vivo  al  negodo. 

55.  El  que  k  las  ocho  no  se  va  ^&  las  nueve  que  espera?    Que  lo  agarren 

de  la  mano  y  lo  echen  af  uera. 

56.  El  que  regala  bien  vende  —  y  el  que  lo  redbe  lo  entiende. 

57.  El  que  le  dan  no  descoge  —  por  mal  que  le  vaya  que  no  se  noje. 

58.  El  marido  y  el  diablo  —  no  tienen  cuando. 

59.  Eres  como  ti6  patr6n  —  te  ofrecen  carifio  y  quieres  colch6n. 

60.  Eres  como  Juan  G6mez  —  td  lo  das  y  tti  te  lo  comes. 

61.  En  casa  llena —  pronto  se  guisa  la  cena. 

62.  Es  como  la  liendre  —  al  que  se  le  cae  se  le  prende. 

63.  Es  impertinente  la  celosa  —  se  le  hace  que  no  m&s  ella  es  cosa. 

64.  El  que  tiene  —  mantiene. 

65.  En  la  casa  del  rey  —  s61o  61. 

66.  El  que  da  de  lo  que  tiene  —  no  desea  de  lo  que  ve« 

67.  El  chisme  agrada  —  el  chismero  enfada. 

68.  El  que  no  tiene  dinero  —  que  ponga  su  culo  de  candelero. 

69.  El  que  de  santo  resbala  —  hasta  el  infiemo  no  para. 

70.  Enamorau  de  breca  —  con  la  bolsa  seca. 

71.  El  que  mucho  habla  —  pronto  calla. 

72.  El  que  tira  con  la  meca*  —  agarra  con  la  derecha. 

73.  El  que  da  pan  al  perro  ajeno  —  pierde  el  pan  y  pierde  el  perro. 

74.  El  que  enviuda  y  se  vuelve  k  casar  —  algo  le  debe  al  diablo  y  se  lo 

quiere  pagar. 
75*  El  que  de  mafiana  se  levanta  —  su  trabajo  adelanta. 

76.  Estiran  mis  tetas  —  que  carretas. 

77.  El  que  es  celoso  —  le  cuerna  el  oso:   y  el  que  no  es  —  le  cuemaa 

tres. 

78.  El  que  peca  y  se  enmienda  —  k  Dios  se  encomienda. 

79.  Es  tan  bueno  —  que  pa  nada  es  bueno. 

80.  El  que  k  tu  casa  no  va  —  de  la  suya  te  echar&« 

81.  El  dinero  del  mezquino  —  dos  veces  anda  el  camino. 

82.  El  hombre  casado  —  al  cuidado. 

83.  El  que  por  su  mano  se  lastima  —  que  no  gima. 

84.  El  que  tiene  tienda  —  que  atienda  —  6  si  no  que  la  venda. 

85.  El  martes  —  ili  te  cases  ni  te  embarques. 

86.  El  hijo  ajeno  —  arde  como  brasa  en  el  seno. 

87.  El  poeta  nace  —  y  al  sabio  lo  hacen. 

88.  El  cuento  es  cumplir  —  y  mentir. 

89.  El  que  enviuda  y  se  casa  —  de  loco  pasa. 

90.  El  que  le  roba  k  otro  ladr6n  —  tiene  den  afios  de  perd6n  —  y  otros 

tantos  de  condenaci6n. 

91.  En  el  medio  de  la  casa  —  se  quebr6  una  taza:  cada  vagamundo  para 

su  casa.* 

92.  Favor  referido  —  ni  de  Dios  ni  del  diablo  es  agradeddo. 

1  Izquierda.  *  On  leaving  a  home. 
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93.  Haz  bien  —  y  no  acates  k  qui^n. 

94.  Hu^ote  k  deseo  —  hu6Iote  k  poleo:  hu61ote  cada  rato  —  hu^ote  4 

chivato. 

95.  Hace  mks  el  que  quiere  —  que  el  que  tiene. 

96.  Hombre  cagado  —  ni  valiente  ni  enamorado. 

97.  Hacen  mka  unos  callados  —  que  otros  gritando. 

98.  Indio,  p&jaro  6  conejo  —  no  consientas  en  tu  casa,  aunque  te  mueras 

de  viejo. 

99.  Lo  que  es  del  C^sar  —  vuelve  al  C^sar. 

00.  La  que  da  el  pico  —  da  el  nico. 

01.  Los  enamoraus  —  piensan  que  todos  tienen  los  ojos  tapaus. 

02.  La  mona  aunque  se  vista  de  seda  —  mona  queda. 

03.  La  que  luce  entre  las  oUas  —  no  luce  entre  las  sefioras. 

04.  Lo  que  otro  suda  —  poco  dura. 

05.  Las  viejas  de  dia  son  gatas  —  y  de  noche  beatas. 

06.  Los  hermanos  y  los  gatos  —  todos  son  ingratos. 

07.  La  esperienda  —  es  madre  de  la  cienda. 

08.  La  que  dene  casa  —  en  su  casa. 

09.  Los  duelos  —  con  pan  son  buenos. 

10.  La  suerte  de  la  fea  —  la  bonita  la  desea. 

11.  Manija  tu  boca  —  segtin  tu  bolsa. 

12.  Muerte,  no  vengas  —  que  achaque  no  tengas. 

13.  No  hay  atajo  —  sin  trabajo. 

14.  No  hay  dolor  que  Uegue  al  alma  —  que  en  tres  dias  no  se  acabe. 

1 5.  No  hay  dolor  que  dure  den  afios  —  ni  enfermo  que  lo  aguante. 

16.  No  tiene  rey  ni  roque  —  ni  quien  lo  atoque. 

17.  Natural  y  figura  —  hasta  la  sepoltura. 

18.  No  se  hace  blanca  la  que  es  triguefia  —  aunque  la  laven  con,  agua  del' 

alta  peda. 

19.  No  se  siente  que  el  nifio  enferma  —  sino  las  madas  que  le  quedan. 

20.  No  prometas  ni  k  los  santos,  votos,  ni  k  los  niilos  bollos. 

21.  Ni  al  baboso  —  mucho  caso;  ni  k  la  basura  —  mucha  altura. 

22.  No  sirvas  k  qui^n  sirvi6  —  ni  pidas  k  quien  pidi6. 

23.  Ojo  de  gUey  al  poniente  —  suelta  tu  yunta  y  vente. 

24.  Onde  hay  cuecho  —  hay  derecho. 

25.  Poco  k  poco  —  hila  la  vieja  el  copo. 

26.  Pan  ajeno  —  hace  al  hijo  bueno. 

27.  Piensa  el  ladr6n  —  que  todos  son  de  su  condici6n. 

28.  Primero  es  la  obligad6n  —  que  la  devod6n. 

29.  Pa  viejo  retobau  —  muchacho  mal  criau. 

30.  Primero  sopitas  de  miel  —  y  luego  sopitas  de  jiel. 

31.  Por  dinero  —  baila  el  perro. 

32.  P&jaro  que  vuela  —  &  la  cazuela. 

33.  Querer  —  es  poder. 

34.  Querer  —  es  corresponder. 

35.  Querer  y  aborrecer  —  no  puede  k  un  tiempo  sen 

36.  Quien  pan  no  vea  —  pan  no  desea. 

37.  Que  nadien  diga,  'Zape'  —  hasta  que  no  se  escape. 

38.  Recaudo  hace  codna  —  no  Catalina. 

39.  Rey  muerto  —  rey  repuesto. 
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140.  Si  quieres  pasar  mal  dia — deja  tu  casa  y  vente  k  la  mfa. 

141.  Si  tiehes  hambre  —  alza  la  pata  y  lambe. 

142.  Si  no  sabes  nadar  —  no  entres  al  agua. 

143.  Si  tienes  coraje  —  anda  al  trabajo  que  se  te  abaje. 

144.  Seilas  en  el  cielo  —  guerras  en  el  suelo. 

145.  Saber  —  es  poder. 

146.  Son  como  los  gatos  —  siempre  caen  parados. 

147.  Sin  sufrimiento  —  no  hay  merecimiento. 

148.  Si  quieres  s^r  bien  servido  —  sirvete  k  d  mismo. 

149.  Tanto  peca  el  que  mata  la  vaca  —  como  el  que  agarra  la  pata. 

150.  Te  casates  —  te  cagates. 

151.  Td  para  nada  y  yo  para  menos,  marido  mio,  que  nos  perdemos. 

152.  Tanto  nadar  —  y  en  la  orilla  ahogar. 

153.  Tanto  va  el  cintaro  al  agua  —  hasta  que  se  cae. 

154.  Tu  casita  —  tu  holgandta. 

155.  Uno  en  el  saco  —  y  otro  en  el  sobaco. 

156.  Unos  son  los  de  la  fama  —  y  otros  cargan  la  lana. 

157.  Vale  mks  rodear  —  que  rodar. 

158.  Vale  mis  saber  —  que  tener. 

159.  Viejo  amador  —  invierno  con  flor. 

160.  Vale  mks  un  paso  pa  adelante  —  que  dos  pa  atr&s. 

161.  Vale  m&s  una  onza  de  amisti  —  que  una  libra  de  hostilidi. 

162.  Vale  mks  un  mal  arreglo  —  que  un  buen  pleito. 

163.  Vanidi  y  pobreza  —  todo  es  de  una  pieza. 

164.  Yo  como  me  las  dan  las  tomo  —  si  son  peras  me  las  como  —  si  son 

piedras  las  amontono. 

165.  Ya  la  rata  esti  enterrada  —  con  la  colita  parada.^ 

166.  Ya  sirvi6  Maria  —  fuera  Maria. 

167.  Zamora  —  no  se  gan6  en  una  hora.* 


(11)    NOT  IN  ASSONANCE   OR  RHYME 

168.  A  palabras  nedas,  oidos  sordos. 

169.  A  cada  uno  su  gusto  le  engorda. 

170.  A  la  cuesta  abajo  las  piedras  ruedan. 

171.  Amaneci6  con  las  muelas  al  revte. 

172.  Amaned6  con  su  luna. 

173.  Asi  le  paga  el  diablo  al  que  bien  le  sirve. 

174.  Al  enfermo,  lo  que  pida. 

175.  Achaque  busca  la  muerte  para  Uevarse  al  difunto. 

176.  ^  A  qui^n  le  dan  pan,  que  no  coma? 

177.  Al  palo  se  le  busca  la  hebra  y  k  los  pendejos  el  hilo. 

178.  Al  que  se  hace  de  miel  se  lo  comen  las  moscas. 

179.  A  la  bondad  le  dicen  salvajada. 

180.  Al  que  le  ven  la  orilla  le  sacan  la  hebra. 

181.  Agua  corrida  no  ad  mite  porqueria. 

182.  Al  caballo  y  al  amigo  no  hay  que  apurarles. 

1  When  a  piece  of  work  is  done. 

>  Var.    No  se  gan6  Zamora  —  en  una  hora. 
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183.  Antes  de  entrar  k  las  espinas  ponte  los  guaraches.^ 

184.  Al  que  Dios  se  la  tiene  san  Pedro  se  la  bendiga. 

185.  A  la  muele  muele,  el  tiempo  gana. 

186.  Al  que  tiene  manada  le  dan  potrillito. 

187.  Al  que  nada  pide  nada  le  dan. 

188.  A  caballo  regalado  no  hay  que  mirarle  el  diente. 

189.  A  los  padres,  oirles  su  misa  y  dejarlos. 

190.  Al  hijo  bueno  Dios  lo  bendice. 

191.  Al  tiempo  de  tener,  hasta  las  viejas  madrugan. 

192.  Barriga  llena,  coraz6n  contento. 

193.  Bocado  que  repuna  hace  mal. 

194.  Baratito  y  bien  vendido. 

195.  Buen  abogado,  mal  vedno. 

196.  Buenas  cuentas,  buenos  amigos. 

197.  Bien  haiga  del  que  k  los  suyos  se  parece. 

198.  Bien  sabe  el  diablo  k  quien  se  le  aparece. 

199.  Cada  cabeza  es  un  mundo. 

200.  Cuando  uno  menos  piensa,  salta  la  liebre. 

201.  Caras  vemos,  pero  corazones  no.' 

202.  Cada  uno  siente  su  mal. 

203.  Cada  uno  lleva  su  cruz. 

204.  Con  la  vara  que  mides  seris  medido. 

205.  Como  vida  dure,  tiempo  sobra. 

206.  Cada  uno  sabe  donde  le  pica  el  zapato. 

207.  Como  su  cara  sus  hechos. 

208.  Como  eres  tuerta  de  un  ojo,  te  me  has  hecho  pajarera. 

209.  Cuando  la  cabra  dene  leche  desde  lejos  se  le  ve. 

210.  Catrincito  y  con  la  tripa  clara. 

211.  Contendto  y  ardiendo. 

212.  Ciego  que  guia  k  otro  ciego,  ambos  caen  en  el  hoyo. 

213.  Con  deseos  no  se  hacen  templos. 

214.  Cuenta  y  raz6n  conserva  amist4. 

215.  Con  pacienda  se  gana  el  delo. 

216.  Cuando  veas  la  barba  de  tu  vedno  pelar,  echa  la  tuya  en  remojo.* 

217.  Cada  araiia  en  su  tela  y  yo  en  mi  palomar. 

218.  Cada  loco  con  su  tema  y  yo  con  mi  terquedi.' 

219.  Como  vida  dure  tiempo  siempre  hay.* 

220.  Como  es  la  vida  as!  es  la  muerte. 

221.  Cuando  el  diablo  reza  engadar  quiere. 

222.  Con  la  muerte  no  hay  mafia. 

223.  Con  la  muerte  no  se  juega. 

224.  Cay6  como  piedra  en  pozo. 

225.  Cuando  el  gato  no  est4  en  casa  los  ratones  se  pasean. 

226.  Cada  uno  busca  la  suya. 

227.  Cada  uno  busca  su  conveniencia. 

228.  Cada  uno  para  si. 

1  Mexican  guarachas  ('^sandals**).  *  See  No.  19. 

•  See  No.  30.  *  See  No.  205. 
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229.  Con  Dio8  no  hay  venganza. 

230.  Cada  uno  busca  k  los  suyos. 

231.  Cuando  la  perdiz  llora»  Hover  quiere;  pero  la  mejor  sefia  es  cuando 

llueve. 

232.  Cada  quien  es  rey  en  su  casa.^ 

233.  Con  los  habladores  poco  y  bueno,  malo,  nada. 

234.  Cada  quien  segtin  sus  circunstancias. 

235.  Cuando  se  nojan  las  comadres  se  dicen  las  verdades. 

236.  Cufdate  y  Dios  te  cuidari. 

237.  Dime  con  quien  andas  y  yo  te  dir6  quien  eres. 

238.  Dios  nos  libre  de  piojo  resudtau. 

239.  Dios  nos  libre  de  los  lisiados  de  la  mano  de  Dios. 

240.  Dios  nos  libre  del  agua  mansa. 

241.  Dos  alesnas  no  se  pican. 

242.  D6jalo  pa  cuando  quieras. 

243.  De  tal  palo  tal  astilla. 

244.  Dios  no  castiga  con  palos  ni  azotes. 

245.  Dios  no  castiga  con  palos  ni  azotes,  sino  que  severitamente. 

246.  De  la  mano  de  Dios  se  vive,  no  de  ta  mano  del  hombre. 

247.  Dios  olvida,  pero  no  para  siempre. 

248.  De  ardor  son  los  pedos,  no  porque  est&n  aventaus. 

249.  De  noche  todos  los  gatos  son  pardos. 

250.  De  esa  toz  muri6  mi  gato  y  mi  perro  se  est4  muriendo.' 

251.  Discipulo  pasa  k  mestro. 

252.  Del  delo  k  la  tierra  no  hay  nada  oculto. 

253.  De  los  enemigos,  el  menos. 

254.  De  los  males,  el  menos. 

255.  Dondequiera  se  cuecen  habas. 

256.  De  la  suerte  —  y  de  la  muerte  nadien  se  escapa. 

257.  Donde  (onde)  hablan  letras  callan  barbas. 

258.  Dios  dice,  cufdate,  que  yo  te  cuidar6.* 

259.  De  grano  en  grano  llena  la  gallina  el  buche. 

260.  Debajo  de  hilachas  hay  animalitos. 

261.  Digotdo  &  ti,  mi  hija,  y  enti^nddo  t6,  mi  nuera. 

262.  Despu6s  de  la  cantada  algo  viene  k  suceder. 

263.  Despu^s  de  la  lluvia,  el  sol. 

264.  De8pu68  de  la  media  noche  anda  el  diabto  sudto. 

265.  Et  que  al  delo  escupe,  en  la  cara  le  cae. 

266.  El  que  con  lobos  anda  k  auUar  se  ensefia. 

267.  El  que  no  arriesga  no  dene. 

268.  El  que  no  se  muere  se  vuelve  k  ver. 

269.  £1  que  se  rie  al  Ultimo  se  He  mis  bonito. 

270.  El  que  anda  redo  presto  para. 

271.  El  que  busca  el  pdigro  cae  en  d. 

272.  El  que  nace  pa  pobre  nunca  ser&  rico. 

273.  El  que  adelante  no  mira,  atr&s  se  queda. 

274.  El  que  da  un  paso  da  dos. 

i  Also  in  aasonanoe:  Cada  quien  —  en  tu  casa  es  rey. 

•  To  the  one  who  cx>ugfaa.  *  See  No.  23^ 
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275.  El  que  tiene  boca  &  Roma  va. 

276.  El  que  quiere  comer  que  trabaje. 

277.  El  que  no  quiere  por  bien  quedri  por  mal. 

278.  El  que  no  es  pastor  no  deshuella  bien  la  cabedta. 

279.  £1  que  no  da  de  enamorau  menos  da  de  arrependdo. 

280.  £1  que  por  su  gusto  muere,  hasta  la  muerte  le  sabe. 

281.  £1  que  k  hierro  mata  4  fuerza  muere. 

282.  £1  que  de  maiiana  se  moja  lugar  tiene  de  secarse. 

283.  El  que  diga  que  en  su  generaci6n  —  no  hay  puta  ni  ladr6n  ^-  que  alee 

el  dedo. 

284.  £1  que  k  la  iglesia  sirve  de  la  iglesia  come. 

285.  £1  que  ha  de  ser  barrig6n  aunque  lo  fajen  chiquito. 

286.  £1  que  nada  arriesga  nada  pierde. 

287.  £1  que  no  quiere  empolvarse  que  no  entre  al  era. 

288.  £1  que  calla  otorga. 

289.  £1  que  porffa  mata  venau. 

290.  £!  que  hambre  tiene  en  comer  piensa. 

291.  £1  que  le  aprieta  el  cincho  se  ladea. 

292.  £1  que  tiene  dinero  tifie  y  da  color. 

293.  £1  que  busca  halla. 

294.  £1  que  siembra  en  derra  ajena  ni  la  semilla  levanta. 

295.  £1  que  no  trabaja  no  come. 

296.  £1  que  por  su  gusto  es  gOey  hasta  la  coyunda  lambe. 

297.  £1  que  es  buen  muchacho  es  buen  viejo. 

298.  £1  que  por  otro  pide  por  sf  aboga. 

299.  £1  que  le  pica  la  liendre  que  se  la  saque. 

300.  £1  que  inocente  peca,  inocente  se  lo  lleva  el  diablo. 

301.  £1  que  no  le  guste  que  se  haga  k  un  lau. 

302.  £1  que  no  le  guste  el  fuste  que  se  suba  y  monte  k  raiz. 

303.  £1  que  no  quiera  quemarse  que  no  entre  k  las  brasas. 

304.  £1  que  no  arriesga  no  pasa  el  mar. 

305.  £1  que  nada  no  se  ahoga. 

306.  £1  que  ha  de  morir  escuras  aunque  su  padre  sea  velero. 

307.  £1  que  huye  del  gasto  huye  del  provecho. 

308.  £1  que  te  hace  un  bien  seirk  —  6  se  moriri. 

309.  £1  que  no  dene  vidos  no  es  hombre. 

310.  £1  que  es  corto  no  entra  al  delo  y  el  que  es  largo  se  atraviesa. 

311.  £1  que  persevera  alcanza. 

312.  £1  que  nada  dene  nada  da. 

313.  £1  que  ha  de  ser  real  sencillo  m&s  que  ande  entre  los  doblones. 

314.  £1  que  de  ajeno  se  viste  en  la  calle  lo  desnudan. 

315.  £1  que  m&s  alto  se  sube  m&s  alto  porrazo  lleva. 

316.  £1  que  mucho  abraza  poco  aprieta. 

317.  £1  que  anda  entre  todas  con  la  suya  se  encuentra. 

318.  £1  que  estk  matau  se  pandea. 

319.  £1  que  hace  lo  que  puede  no  est&  obligado  k  m&s. 

320.  £1  que  no  quepa  que  se  saiga. 

321.  £1  llanto,  sobre  el  difunto. 

322.  El  que  nad6  para  gOey  de  arriba  le  cain  las  llaves. 

323.  £1  que  est&  hecho  al  mal  el  bien  le  ofende. 
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324.  £1  que  merece  meredendo  se  queda. 

325.  El  que  tiene  celos  no  duerme. 

326.  £1  que  le  venga  el  zapato  que  se  lo  ponga. 

327.  £1  que  con  niilos  duerme  sucio  amanece  6  a!  menos  todo  miau. 

328.  El  que  manda  no  ruega  ni  pide  favores. 

329.  El  giiey  suelto  bien  se  lambe. 

330.  El  codicioso  —  y  el  tramposo  presto  se  conchaban. 

331.  El  dinero  ajeno  no  hace  ruido  pero  no  deja  dormir. 

332.  Esperan  el  bien  de  Dios  envuelto  en  una  tortilla. 

333.  El  ojo  del  amo  engorda  al  caballo. 

334.  En  boca  cerrada  no  entra  mosca. 

335.  En  lo  m4s  seguro  hay  riesgo. 

336.  Es  como  el  perro  del  hortelano,  ni  ladra  ni  deja  ladrar. 

337.  Este  mundo  no  esti  roto  pero  tiene  sus  caAaditas. 

338.  Esti  hecho  un  veinticuatro  (bien  vestido). 

339.  Esti  hecho  un  Gerineldo.^ 

340.  Esti  mis  pelau  que  un  huevo. 

341.  Esti  mis  pelau  que  el  culo  del  coyote. 

342.  En  este  mundo  todo  se  sabe. 

343.  En  la  tierra  de  los  ciegos  el  tuerto  es  rey. 

344.  El  que  no  se  quiera  mo  jar  que  no  entre  al  agua. 

345.  En  agua  revuelta  gananda  de  Pescadores. 

346.  El  carb6n  que  ha  sido  brasa  con  poco  f  uego  se  endende. 

347.  El  rey  con  ser  rey  ha  menester  de  sus  vasallos. 

348.  Estira  la  pierna  hasta  onde  alcance  la  sibana. 

349.  Este  mundo  es  una  bola. 

350.  Este  mundo  es  un  enredo. 

351.  El  amor  se  va  onde  quiere  no  onde  su  duefio  lo  envia. 

352.  El  oro  entre  la  basura  luce. 

353.  Es  hijo  de  bendici6n. 

354.  Entre  menos  burros  mis  ololotes. 

355.  £1  mucho  hablar  descompone. 

356.  El  gato  escaldado  del  agua  fria  huye. 

357.  El  interns  rompe  al  salto. 

358.  Es  como  la  carabina  de  Ambrosio,  en  el  mejor  tiempo  falta. 

359.  El  hombre  pobre  i  la  diligenda. 

360.  El  muerto  y  el  arrimado  i  los  tres  dfas  apestan. 

361.  El  comprador  debe  de  tener  cuatro  ojos,  que  al  vendedor  dos  le  sobran. 

362.  Esti  muy  viejo  Pedro  pa  cabrero. 

363.  Estin  de  uiia  y  carne  (muy  amigos). 

364.  Es  la  misma  gata  nomis  que  se  revolc6. 

365.  Es  de  dos  caras. 

366.  Esti  bueno  pa  enviarlo  por  la  muerte. 

367.  En  las  bodas  de  Cani*  los  que  Uegaron  al  tildmo  tomaron  el  primer 

lugar. 

368.  £1  cuento  es  comer  y  andar  parado. 

^  An  echo  of  the  legend  of  "  Emma  and  Eginhard."  The  Gerineldo  legend  appears  in 
the  Spanish  ballads  of  all  Spanish  countries.  For  New  Mexico  I  have  four  versiotts  (see 
Tfa$isacHons  and  Proceedings  c/  Ihe  American  PhUological  Association,  vol.  zllii  (191  il). 
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369.  El  m&s  amigo  c;s  traidor  y  el  m&s  verdadero  miente. 

370.  El  esti^rcol  por  debajo  cunde. 

371.  En  ese  carcaje  hay  flechas. 

372.  En  la  tardanza  est4  el  peligro. 

373.  Estd  m&s  hinchau  que  una  verdolaga  en  gOerta  de  indio. 

374.  Entre  gustos  se  rompen  genios  y  en  g6neros  cualidades. 

375.  Entre  medio  de  dos  piedras  no  hay  came  dura. 

376.  Es  m4s  largo  el  tiempo  que  la  vida. 

377.  El  celoso  y  la  celosa  hasta  con  su  sombra  se  espantan. 

378.  Este  mundo  es  un  enredo  y  el  que  lo  desenrede  es  la  raiz. 

379.  Fu6  por  lana  y  lo  tresquilaron. 

380.  Gallo  viejo  mejor  caldo. 

381.  Gato  enguantau  no  casa  ratones. 

382.  Hace  carabana  con  sombrero  ajeno. 

383.  Hay  pfcaros  de  fortuna  y  hombres  de  bien  desgraciados. 

384.  Hacerle  bien  al  traidor  es  lo  mismo  qu^  ofenderle. 

385.  Hay  muchos  que  sin  pensarlo  estin  pagando  las  que  deben. 

386.  Hasta  para  ir  al  cielo  se  necesita  abogado. 

387.  Hay  dia  y  hay  noche. 

388.  Hay  cosas  buenas  que  parecen  malas  y  hay  cosas  malas  que  parecen 

buenas. 

389.  Habiendo  su  'venga  4  nos/  que  se  haga  tu  volunt4. 

390.  Hijo  eres  y  padre  ser4s. 

391.  Hay  veces  que  onde  parece  que  hay  jam6n  no  hay  ni  estaca. 

392.  La  subida  m&s  alta  es  la  m&s  dolorosa. 

393.  Lo  que  el  coraz6n  piensa  la  boca  lo  dice. 

394.  La  ausencia  causa  olvido. 

395.  La  esperanza  nunca  se  pierde. 

396.  La  esperanza  es  lo  t!iltimo  que  se  pierde. 

397.  La  esperanza  no  engorda  pero  mantiene. 

398.  La  m  —  entre  m4s  le  escarban  m4s  jiede. 

399.  Los  niiios  y  los  tontos  dicen  la  verdad. 

400.  Los  golpes  quitan  lo  tonto. 

401.  Los  hijos  nunca  se  olvidan. 

402.  Los  hijos  siempre  son  ingratos. 

403.  Lo  que  volando  viene  volando  se  va. 

404.  La  verd4  es  como  el  maiz,  solita  sale. 

405.  Le  dan  el  pie  y  se  toma  la  mano. 

406.  Le  ofrecen  carifio  y  quiere  colch6n.* 

407.  Le  busca  un  pie  al  gato  y  le  halla  cuatro. 

408.  Lo  barato  cuesta  caro. 

409.  Las  enfermedades  entran  por  libras  y  salen  por  onzas. 

410.  La  pobreza  y  la  tontera  no  tienen  cura. 

411.  Lo  hizo  como  quien  le  hace  la  barba  4  un  indio. 

412.  Las  piedras  rodando  se  encuentran. 

413.  La  cabra  le  tira  al  monte. 

414.  La  necesidad  tiene  cara  de  hereje. 

415.  La  caridad  bien  ordenada  comienza  por  sf  mismo. 

416.  Lo  que  cantando  viene  cantando  se  va. 


»  Sec  No.  59. 
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417.  La  m&s  vil  oveja  caga  la  mejor  majada. 

418.  Lo  que  remedio  no  dene  remediarlo  es  imposible. 

419.  Los  dfas  son  de  Dios. 

420.  Los  hijos  todos  se  quieren  iguales,  unos  por  buenos  y  otros  por  oialoe. 

421.  La  sangre  tin  fuego  hierve. 

422.  La  que  es  buena  hija  es  buena  madre. 

423.  Lo  que  sus  ojos  ven  sus  uiias  iguilas  son. 

424.  Lo  valiente  no  quita  lo  cort^s. 

425.  La  mucha  conversaci6n  es  causa  de  menospredo. 

426.  La  muerte  es  como  los  ladrones,  solita  viene  y  sin  que  nadie  la  espere. 

427.  Mujer  casada,  mujer  ajena. 

428.  Mi  hijo  no  naci6  para  burro  de  carga. 

429.  M4s  vale  un  p4jaro  en  la  mano  que  den  volando. 

430.  Muchos  en  d  estribo  se  suden  quedar  k  pie. 

431.  Muchos  son  los  llamaus  y  pocos  los  escogidos. 

432.  Mucho  ruido  y  pocas  nueces. 

433.  Nom&s  d  que  carga  el  costal  sabe  lo  que  lleva  dentro. 

434.  No  se  hace  de  cabra  oveja. 

435.  No  hay  mal  que  dure  den  ailos.^ 

436.  No  falta  un  roto  para  un  descoddo,  ni  aguja  con  que  coserio. 

437.  No  hay  amor  como  el  primero. 

438.  No  es  bueno  holgarse  del  mal  ajeno. 

439.  No  se  gana  la  carrera  al  partir. 

440.  No  hay  amor  como  el  de  la  madre. 

441.  No  tiene  ni  en  que  caerse  muerto. 

442.  No  es  d  h4bito  el  que  hace  al  monje. 

443.  No  ffes  de  hombre  que  ata  calzones. 

444.  Nadie  sabe  pa  quien  trabaja. 

445.  No  es  d  le6n  como  lo  pintan. 

446.  No  es  cantar  en  d  llano  como  arrimarse  k  la  vig&da. 

447.  Nadien  es  profeta  en  su  tierra. 

448.  No  dejes  camino  por  vereda.' 

449.  No  preguntes  lo  que  no  te  importa.* 

450.  No  te  partas  con  la  primer  nueva.* 

451.  Nom&s  la  lengua  mata. 

452.  No  se  les  cuece  un  huevo  en  la  boca. 

453.  No  se  la  quita  por  no  volv6rsela  k  poner.     (El  borracho). 

454.  No  hay  quien  no  tenga  pero. 

455.  No  todo  es  vida  y  dulzura. 

456.  No  todos  los  que  chiflan  son  arrieros. 

457.  No  todo  lo  que  relumbra  es  oro. 

458.  No  hagas  mal  que  bien  esperes. 

459.  No  le  sirve  ni  k  Dios  ni  al  diablo. 

460.  No  hay  cufia  m&s  mala  que  la  del  propio  palo. 

461.  No  m&s  ven  caballo  gordo  y  se  les  ofrece  viaje. 

462.  No  hay  mal  que  por  bien  no  venga. 

463.  No  culpes  al  indio  sino  al  que  lo  hace  su  compadre. 

1  See  No.  ii5« 

s  These  three  proverbe  appear  in  tale  No.  4.  ''New-Mexican  ^MUiiah  Pc^-TaleB.** 
Journal  cf  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  409* 
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464.  No  todos  I08  dedos  de  la  mano  son  iguales. 

465.  No  86  ha  muerto  Dios  de  viejo. 

466.  No  se  tapa  el  sol  con  la  mano. 

467.  Nadien  le  sirve  k  Dios  y  al  diablo. 

468.  No  se  sienten  mucho  los  pesares  cuando  hay  dinero. 

469.  No  dejes  lo  seguro  por  lo  dudoso. 

470.  No  hay  m&s  amigo  que  un  peso  ni  mis  pariente  que  un  rial. 

471.  No  se  les  cuece  ni  lo  que  se  comen> 

473.  No  es  el  dego  el  que  debe  juzgar  de  colores. 

473.  No  mates  la  gallina  que  pone  huevos  de  oro. 

474.  No  destiendas*  el  pie  m&s  que  lo  que  debas  alcanzar. 

475.  No  dene  pelo  en  la  lengua. 

476.  No  tengas  muchos  hierros  porque  te  queman. 

477.  No  tengas  nada  por  seguro  hasta  no  tenerlo  en  la  mano. 

478.  No  vendas  la  gamusa  antes  de  matar  el  venau. 

479.  No  esperes  k  que  te  venga  de  lo  alto.    . 

480.  No  engafies  4  quien  de  tf  (fa. 

481.  No  hay  4  quien  no  se  le  Uegue. 

482.  Ni  Cristo  pas6  de  la  cruz  ni  yo  paso  de  aquf. 

483.  No  hay  pior  sordo  que  el  que  no  quiere  ofr. 

484.  Oyen  cantar  el  gallo  y  no  saben  por  onde. 

485.  Ondequiera  est4  Dios. 

486.  Onde  no  te  llaman  no  te  quieren.. 

487.  Oye  s61o  lo  que  le  tiene  cuenta. 

488.  Ora  son  los  trabajos  despu^  las  penas. 

489.  Ojos  que  no  ven,  coraz6n  que  no  siente. 

490.  Oprobiaron  k  Dios  y  no  me  han  de  oprobiar  k  m(. 

491.  Perro  que  ladra  no  muerde. 

492.  Piedra  movediza  no  cria  mojo. 

493.  Para  Dios  no  hay  imposibles.* 

494.  Poco  k  poco  se  anda  lejos. 

495.  Primero  es  comer  que  ser  cristiano. 

496.  Pobres  de  las  feas  si  no  hubiera  tantos  gustos. 

497.  Por  su  coraz6n  juzga  el  ajeno. 

498.  Pagan  justos  por  pecadores. 

499.  Pagan  justos  por  jambaus. 

500.  Por  salir  de  Guate-males  entrates  k  Guate-piores. 

501.  Pens6  que  la  luna  era  queso  y  se  le  volvi6  reque86n. 

502.  Pariendo  la  vaca  del  toro  se  hace  gQey. 

503.  Pa  que  quiere  lavandera  el  que  no  tiene  camisa. 

504.  Perro  que  no  anda  no  encuentra  gaeso. 

505.  Para  mi  la  pulpa  es  pecho  y  el  espinazo  cadera. 

506.  Pa  gUen  entendedor  pocas  palabras. 

507.  Pa  que  es  tanto  brinco  estando  el  suelo  parejo. 

508.  P4jaros  de  una  misma  pluma  se  reconocen. 

509.  Palo  dau  no  hay  quien  lo  quite. 

1  Cannot  keep  a  secret.  >  Extiendas. 

•  I  find  in  the  modem  dramatist  Benavente.  "yo  hice  los  imposibles,*'  Obras,  voL  li* 
p.  104. 
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510.  Pa  la  eeperiencia  las  canas. 

511.  ^  Pa  qu6  es  miar  en  basinica  de  oro  y  miar  sangre? 

512.  Pal  mal  pagador  pajas  son  buenas. 

513.  Primero  es  en  el  nombre  del  padre  y  luego  es  en  el  nombre  del  hijo. 

514.  Primero  es  el  nt!imero  uno  y  luego  es  el  ntimero  dos. 

515.  Por  un  oido  le  entra  y  por  otro  le  sale. 

516.  Pa  todo  hay  mafia  menos  pa  la  muerte. 

517.  Para  que  darle  carne  al  que  no  tiene  dientes. 

518.  Piensan  ir  k  su  casa  y  van  4  la  circel. 

519.  Planchan  con  la  plancha  frfa. 

520.  I  Pa  qu6  es  tanto  laberinto  si  al  cabo  todo  se  acaba? 

521.  I  Qui  saben  los  cochinos  de  domingo? 

522.  I  Qui  sabe  el  burro  de  freno  si  nunca  se  lo  ban  echado? 

523.  Qui  ha  de  dar  el  que  hambre  tiene. 

524.  Quebrates  el  hielo,  ora  sacar&s  el  agua. 

525.  Quien  no  habla  Dios  no  le  oye. 

526.  Quien  es  de  vida  el  agua  le  es  medecina. 

527.  Rey  muerto  prindpe  coronau. 

528.  Sali6  de  las  brasas  y  entr6  en  el  fuego. 

529.  Sabe  mis  el  loco  en  su  casa  que  el  cuerdo  en  la  ajena. 

530.  Se  estira  una  oreja  y  no  se  alcanza  &  la  otra. 

531.  Se  da  mis  vueltas  que  un  perro  cuando  se  va  4  echar. 

532.  Sali6  pal  quince.     (Echado  4  perder.) 

533.  Ser  candil  de  la  calle  y  escurid4  de  su  casa. 

534.  Se  ofrece  largo  y  queda  corto. 

535.  Se  le  volti6  el  chirri6n  por  el  palito. 

536.  Sabe  uno  onde  nace  pero  onde  muere  no. 

537.  Semos  como  los  cubos  de  noria,  cuando  unos  suben  otros  bajan. 

538.  Siempre  el  pobre  llega  tarde  aunque  llegue  arrepentido. 

539.  Sale  como  perro  que  hurta  manteca. 

540.  Sali6  con  la  cola  entre  las  piernas. 

541.  Se  ahogan  en  un  charco  de  agua. 

542.  Se  qued6  mirando  pan  case^  Feles. 

543.  Se  apuran  m4s  los  ordeiladores  que  los  duefios  del  corral. 

544.  Son  m4s  pedigiienos  que  las  4nimas  benditas. 

545.  Somos  como  los  hijos  del  padre  Cain,  unos  cain  hoy  y  otros  manana. 

546.  Se  hace  el  chombito  pa  amasarla  mejor. 

547.  Son  como  los  compadres  de  pila  que  hasta  lo  ajeno  les  duele. 

548.  Se  espantan  los  muertos  de  los  degoUaus. 

549.  Sobre  cuernos  palos. 

550.  Solo  es  ausencia  la  muerte  cuando  jam4s  se  olvida. 

551.  Si  quieres  saber  el  valor  de  un  peso  pidelo  prestau. 

552.  Si  no  puedes  morder  no  enseiies  los  dientes. 

553.  Si  la  envidia  fuera  tinta  todos  tifLeran  con  ella. 

554.  Se  le  acab6  el  trigo  y  le  qued6  la  era. 

555-  Se  lleva  el  asno  al  agua  pero  no  se  f  uerza  4  beber. 

556.  Si  no  te  gusta  agarra  el  hacha. 

557.  Sin  amor  no  hay  celos. 

558.  Salom6n  con  ser  tan  sabio  lo  enredaron  las  mujeres. 

^  Para  en  casa  de. 
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559.  S6I0  la  muerte  es  segura. 

560.  Todo  se  oivida. 

561.  Tal  padre,  tal  hi  jo. 

562.  Tira  la  piedra  y  esconde  la  mano. 

563.  Teniendo  caderas  aunque  sea  flaca. 

564.  Tiene  la  sonrisa  en  los  labios  y  el  infierno  en  el  coraz6n. 

565.  Todos  tienen  que  llevar  su  cruz. 

566.  Td  con  tus  pesos  duros  y  yo  con  mi  feriecita. 

567.  Tiene  buche  de  rana.     (Lo  dice  todo.) 

568.  Tienen  prosapias  de  ricos  y  trazas  de  empelotaus. 

569.  Tiene  palabra  de  rey. 

570.  Tanta  veces  lleva  uno  el  c4ntaro  al  agua  hasta  que  se  rompe. 

571.  Todos  los  dedos  no  son  iguales.^ 

572.  Todos  tenemos  que  morir. 

573.  Tras  de  cuernos  palos. 

574.  Un  padre  para  cien  hijos  y  cien  hijos  para  un  padre. 

575.  Una  vez  es  grada;  dos  es  majaderfa. 

576.  Unos  estiran  y  otros  aflojan. 

577.  Un  clavo  saca  otro  clavo. 

578.  Unos  son  sinvergflenceros  y  otros  sinvergiienzas  son. 

579.  Unos  nacen  de  pies  y  otros  de  cabeza. 

580.  Una  esperanza  larga  hasta  de  malogra  sirve. 

581.  Una  cosa  es  prometer  y  otra  es  cumplir. 

582.  Un  mal  vaso  nunca  se  quiebra. 

583.  Vale  m4s  tarde  que  nunca. 

584.  Vale  m&s  viejo  conocido  que  viejo  y  por  conocer. 

585.  Vale  m&s  algo  que  nada. 

586.  Vale  m&s  amigos  que  dinero. 

587.  Volando  que  vayan  las  pesca. 

588.  Vale  m&s  mafia  que  fuerza. 

589.  Ven  un  popote  en  el  ojo  ajeno  y  no  ven  una  viga  en  el  suyo. 

590.  Vale  mks  una  esperanza  que  un  desengailo. 

591.  Vale  m&s  un  Dios  te  lo  pague  que  un  taleg6n  de  dinero. 

592.  Vale  m&s  llegar  4  tiempo  que  ser  convidado. 

593.  Ves  la  mata  ajena  y  no  ves  la  viga  atravesada. 

594.  Vale  m4s  vivos  y  ausentes  que  muertos  y  agradecidos. 

595.  Vale  m4s  una  c  —  de  gOey  que  cien  de  golondrina. 

596.  Vive  en  Santa  Maria  y  todo  el  mundo. 

597.  Vale  m4s  un  no  te  aflojes  que  un  Jes<!is  te  favorezca. 

598.  Ya  puso  el  primer  pie  en  el  escal6n. 

599.  Ya  hall6  rendija. 

600.  Ya  palo  dau  ni  san  Juan  lo  quita. 

601.  Ya  se  le  acab6  la  papa. 

(ni)    PROVBRBS  IN  COPLAS,   AND  COPLAS  WHICH  CONTAIN  PROVBRBS 

602.  £1  que  comparte  y  reparte 
y  en  repartir  tiene  tino, 
siempre  deja,  de  contino, 
para  sf  la  mejor  parte. 

1  See  No.  464. 
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603.  Hay  palos  que  son  dichoeos 
y  hay  palos  que  no  lo  son; 
de  los  unos  se  hace  lefia 

y  de  los  otros  carb6n. 

604.  Las  tres  desdichas  del  mundo, 
que  el  hombre  puede  tener, 
es  vivir  en  casa  ajena, 

pedir  y  haber  menester. 

6os*  Si  quieres  tener  fortuna 

y  que  no  te  salgan  canas. 
l&vate  bien  la  cabeza 
todidtas  las  mafianas. 

606.  Orillas  de  una  laguna 

me  di6  suefio  y  me  dormL 
iHablaron  de  Jesucristo, 
y  no  habiin  de  hablar  de  mf ! 

607.  Dicen  que  k  las  chiquititas 
les  ayuda  la  fortuna. 

Yo  tuve  una  chiquitita, 
no  tuve  ayuda  ninguna. 

608.  Ai  viene  saliendo  el  sol 
por  arriba  e  '1  arbolito. 
Vale  m4s  un  toma-toma 
que  un  aguirdate  —  tandto. 

609.  Salom6n,  con  ser  tan  sabio, 
lo  enganaron  las  mujeres; 
no  volvi6  4  cantar  su  gallo 
ni  k  beber  agua  en  picheles.^ 

6io,  £1  que  enamora  y  no  da 

no  puede  cobrar  un  celo; 
antes  puede  agradecer 
que  lo  quieran  pelo  k  pelo. 

611.  La  que  se  casa  con  viejo 
ha  de  tener  dos  trabajos, 
de  sobarle  las  rodillas 

y  esdrarle  los  zancajos. 

612.  i  Malhaya  la  que  se  enamora 

del  vesddo  y  no  del  hombre! 

Pues  el  vesddo  se  acaba 

y  el  hombre  queda  conforme. 

613.  El  verte  en  poder  ajeno 
hace  delirar  mi  vida; 

pero  hay  un  refrin  que  dice: 
'  Dios  tarda  pero  no  olvida.'* 
t  See  No.  558.  *  See  Na  247- 
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614.  Dices  que  me  quieres  tanto, 
no  me  subas  tan  aniba, 
que  las  hojas  en  el  &rbol 
no  duran  toda  la  vida. 

615.  Dices  que  ya  no  me  quieres» 
no  me  da  pena  maldita, 
que  la  mancha  de  la  mora 
con  otra  verde  se  quita. 

616.  'Vale  m&s  algo  que  nada,' 

dice  el  refr&n  castellano; 
entr6  k  la  primer  posada, 
me  tomaron  de  la  mano. 

617.  Unos  son  los  que  corren  la  liebre 
y  otros  llegan  allf  de  rond6n. 

Los  que  corren  se  quedan  con  fiebre 
y  los  otros  alcanzan  el  don. 

61 8.  Entre  un  ramo  y  una  fior 
cantan  dos  tristes  canarios: 

'Acab&ndose  el  amor 

se  comienzan  los  agravios/ 
*  Y  es  para  mayor  dolor/ 

escriben  los  hombres  sabios. 

619.  Cuatro  palomitas  blancas 
sentadas  en  un  romero, 
una  4  la  otra  se  dedan» 

'  No  hay  amor  como  el  primero.'  ^ 

620.  No  hay  m&s  amigo  que  Dios, 
esto  es  claro  y  evidente; 
que  el  m&s  amigo  es  traidor 
y  el  m&s  verdadero  miente.* 

621.  ^Para  qu6  es  tanto  engrimiento 

desde  la  fior  al  cogollo? 
Si  al  cabo  la  mejor  planta 
la  riega  el  m&s  triste  arroyo. 

622.  Un  pato  se  ech6  k  nadar 
y  otro  V0I6  diciendo: 

'  Hay  muchos  que  sin  pensar 
pagan  las  que  estin  debiendo.* 

623.  Vale  mks  morir  k  palos 
que  de  celos  padecer. 
Vale  mks  querer  k  un  perro 
que  no  una  ingrata  mujer, 
que  un  perro  es  agradeddo 
cuando  le  dan  de  comer. 

>  See  No.  437*  *  See  No.  369-  *  See  No.  385* 

VOL.  XXVI. — no.  loa — 8 
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624.  Nadien  diga  en  este  mundo, 
'  De  esta  agua  no  beber6/ 

por  revuelta  que  la  vea 
le  puede  apretar  la  86.^ 

625.  Ninguno  cante  vitoria 
aunque  en  el  estribo  est€, 
que  muchos  en  el  estribo 
ae  suelen  quedar  k  pi6.^ 

626.  Dicen  que  lo  azul  es  cielo» 
lo  colorau  alegrfa. 

Mi  alma  vistete  de  verde» 
que  eres  la  esperanza  mfa. 

627.  Dicen  que  lo  negro  es  triste, 
yo  digo  que  no  es  verd&; 

td  denes  los  ojos  negros 
y  eres  mi  feliddad. 

628.  Echale  naranja  al  vino 
y  quftale  la  fortaleza; 

que  el  que  no  sabe  de  amores 
no  sabe  lo  que  es  grandeza. 

629.  Si  ser  buena  te  propones, 
haz,  sin  hablar,  buenas  cosas; 
m&s  que  palabras  hermosas 
valen  las  buenas  acdones. 

630.  Tengo  una  cadena  de  oro 
y  una  Uavita  de  plata; 
amor  que  tan  bien  se  afiuda 
con  trabajo  se  desata. 

631.  Si  yo  tuviera  un  peral 
te  mandarfa  una  pera; 
porque  el  que  de  amor  espera 
de  amor  va  4  desesperar. 

632.  Les  dirk  que  con  la  muerte 
no  hay  humana  resistencia, 

no  hay  poder,  no  hay  eselencia, 
no  hay  casa  que  sea  fuerte. 

V.    POPULAR  COMPARISONS 
The  following  expressions,  many  of  them  of  a  proverbial  nature 
(although,  strictly  speaking,  not  proverbs),  and  most  of  them  idio- 
matic, I  have  classified  as  popular  comparisons.*    They  reveal  in  a 

^  Practically  the  tame  as  those  given  by  Machado  y  Alvares  for  Andaluda,  BibUoigcm 
d4  Uu  Tradickm$s  poptdares,  vol,,  v,  pp.  57.  59- 

s  These  erpressloDS  include  practically  all  of  Part  XVIII  of  my  collection  (see  p.  97. 
note  a). 
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surprisingly  clear  and  forcible  way  the  idea  which  the  New  Mexican 
desires  to  express,  seeking  for  points  of  comparison  the  most  vivid 
and  significant  expressive  objects  for  which  he  can  find  a  name  in  his 
limited  vocabulary.  Even  among  these  simple,  idiomatic,  and  quasi- 
proverbial  expressions,  which  serve  as  popular  comparisons,  however, 
we  find  the  traditional  element  strong;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
large  percentage  of  them  have  come  down  from  the  Spanish  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  earlier,  in  the  same  way  as  the  proverbs. 

I.    BORRACHO 

(a)  M&s  borracho  que  el  juisque.^ 

M&s  borracho  que  Judas. 
M&s  borracho  que  el  demonio. 
M&8  borracho  que  el  diablo. 
M&s  borracho  que  un  perro. 
M&s  borracho  que  los  infiernos. 
M&s  borracho  que  los  apretaus  (infiernos). 
Mis  borracho  que  un'  uva. 

ijb)  Anda  en  sua  tres  (chiles). 

Esti  poco  arriba. 
£st&  arriba  de  medio. 
Anda  caliente. 
Anda  poco  chispo. 

No  se  la  quita  por  no  volv6rsela  k  poner.* 
Esti  en  sus  trece. 
Anda  alegre. 

2.    HALO 

(a)  M&s  malo  que  la  puerta  el  infiemo. 

M&s  malo  que  el  perro. 
M&s  malo  que  Satanis. 
M&s  malo  que  el  infiemo. 
M&8  malo  que  el  demonio. 
M&s  malo  que  aquel  gallo. 
M&8  malo  que  Barrab&s. 

(Jtl)  Hasta  mete  miedo. 

No  hay  quien  le  hable. 
Espanta  k  los  inocentes. 
Ni  solo  se  aguanta. 
Tan  malo  como  i\  solo. 
Es  el  vivo  diantre,  demonio. 
Es  el  Ci  Campiador.* 

>  Fkom  the  Ens^iah  yMAxy.  >  See  proverb  No.  453. 

*  This  is  used  as  object  of  compariaon  to  express  either  a  good  or  bod  quaUty:  TUsitrn 
a  Ci  Campiador  ("you  are  a  fine  one"),  etc 
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£1  diablo  que  lo  toree. 

Que  lo  aguante  la  que  lo  pari6. 

3.    TONTO,   PBNDBJO,   BOBO 

(n)  M&8  tonto  que  el  demonio. 

M&8  tonto  que  un  burro. 
M&8  tonto  que  ti6  pendejo. 
M&s  pendejo  que  el  infierno. 

(()  Es  una  bestia. 

Es  inocente. 
Es  corto  de  espfritu. 
Ni  las  bestias. 

No  sabe  ni  onde  ttene  las  orejas. 
No  sabe  ni  V  o  por  lo  redondo. 
No  tiene  albitrios^  pa  nada. 
Es  medio  tonto. 
No  sabe  ni  de  su  juido. 
No  tiene  alcances  pa  nada. 

4.    FBO,  PIBRO* 

(a)  M&s  feo  que  Judas. 

M&s  feo  que  el  demonio. 
M&s  fiero  que  el  infierno. 
M&s  fiera  que  una  patada  en  la  boca  del  e8t6mago. 


M&s  fiera  que  la  nochi. 
M&s  fiera  que  el  diablo. 
M&s  fiera  que  el  pecau  mortal. 

(b)  Fiera  como  ella  misma. 

Es  una  tarasca. 
Es  un  espantajo. 
Es  un  mo8tro.« 
Es  una  de8figuraci6n. 
Es  el  demonio  de  fiera. 
Es  fea  como  ella  sola. 

5*    POBRB 

(a)  M&s  pobre  que  las  ratas. 

M&s  pobre  que  el  perro. 
M&s  arrancau  que  las  mangas  de  un  chaleco. 
M&s  pobre  que  el  grillo. 
M&s  pelau  que  el  culo  el  coyote.* 
Mks  pelau  que  un  gtlevo.* 

1  Arbitriot.  *  In  New-Mexican  Spanish* )Uro  (""/m). 

•  MoDstnio.  «  See  proyerb  No.  34Z*  *  S^  pfovetb  No.  $40. 
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{b)  No  dene  ni  aracas. 

No  tiene  ni  grisma. 
Ni  tiene  ni  cara  en  que  persinarse. 
No  dene  ni  en  que  caise^  muerto. 
No  dene  ni  jola  mocha. 
Estk  como  la  llaga  del  diablo. 
Esti  fundido,  fregau,  ajuerau,* 
Que  ha  de  tener,  el  horno  abierto. 


6.    BNOJADO,  IRRITADO 

Se  lo  quiso  llevar  Judas. 

Se  8ubi6. 

Rabi6. 

Se  le  8ubi6  la  mostaza. 

Estk  ardiendo  su  alma. 

Esti  que  chilla. 

Esti  que  le  jierve  *  el  veneno. 

Esti  que  hasta  arde. 

Ya  se  lo  lleva  el  demonio. 

Esti  hecho  un  leon,  un  basilisco. 

Ni  solo  se  aguanta. 

Pronto  se  trepa. 

Se  enchinch6. 

Le  di6  una  ira  de  mil  demonios. 

7.    ORGULLO 

(a)  Mis  orgulloso  que  el  mismo  demonio. 
Togau  y  con  la  bolsa  seca. 

Tan  togau  y  con  la  tripa  dara. 
Tiene  mis  toga  que  el  diablo. 

(b)  Se  le  hace  que  el  mundo  es  de  €i. 
Se  le  hace  que  como  el  no  hay. 

Se  le  hace  que  la  virgen  le  habla  y  ni  le  parparea. 
Se  le  hace  que  nomis  €i  es  cosa. 
Quiere  estar  arriba  e  todos. 
El  diablo  que  le  hable. 
El  diablo  que  se  le  arrime. 

8.    BONITO,    UNDO 

(a)  Mis  bonita  que  el  delo. 

Mis  linda  que  una  estrella. 
Mis  linda  que  un  retrato. 
Mis  linda  que  una  rosa. 
Mis  linda  que  una  fior. 

1  Cgerse.  *  Aguj«rado.  *  Hierve. 
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{b)  Es  una  estrella. 

Es  una  deidi. 
£8  un  cielo. 
£8  un  retrato. 
Es  un  sol. 
Es  una  hermosura. 
Es  una  chulada. 
.    Es  una  virgen. 
Es  una  lindura. 
Es  un  lucero. 
Como  ella  misma. 
No  tiene  perp. 
Es  que  ni  pintada. 

(c)  Tan  Undo  que  no  solo 

Tarre^  bonito  que  hast'  ai  no  mis. 

9.    DBSNUDO 

Esti  en  cueros. 
£st&  en  cueros  vivos. 
Esti  en  cueritiates. 
Esti  en  cuerestates. 

Como  su  madre  lo  pari6. 
Esti  empeloto,  empelotau. 

10.    RICO 

Esti  sentau  en  un  banco  de  oro. 
Esti  pesau  en  oro. 

Es  mis  rico  que  el  demonio. 
Esti  muy  platudo. 

II.    BDADBS 

Es  mis  vieja  que  Matusal^n. 
Es  mis  vieja  que  la  lumbre. 
Es  mis  vieja  que  el  camino  real. 
Es  mis  vieja  que  Judas. 

Esti  hecho  un  carcaje. 

Ya  tiene  un  pie  en  la  sepoltura. 

Ya  se  volvi6  de  la  primer  edi. 

12.    VIVO,  SAGAZ 

Es  mis  vivo  que  el  diablo. 
Es  muy  diablito. 

Tiene  unos  alcances  que  no  s61o. 
No  se  la  ve  nadie. 
Es  muy  lupio. 

«  Tan  +re. 
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Tiene  unas  alilainas  («  mafias). 

Es  una  lesna. 

Es  m^  vivo  que  qu6. 

13.  CONTBNTO,  ALBGRB»  AMIGOS 

Esti  que  hasta  por  lo  ancho  corta. 

No  cabe  en  un  zapato. 

No  le  cabe  un  gQevo  en  el  o  — . 

Estkn  que  hasta  se  lamben  («  muy  amigos). 

14*  BCHADO  A  PBRDBR,  AL  RBVfis,  FRUSTKADO 

Sali6  pal  quince. 

Se  lo  Uev6  '1  carajo. 

Lo  hizo  como  quien  le  hace  la  barba  k  un  indio. 

Sali6  como  su  hodco. 

Le  sali6  la  diligencia  pan^  ancas. 

Se  le  volti6  el  chini6n  por  el  palito.* 

Aqui  que  la  cag6  mano  fashico.* 

Lo  hizo  al  trochi  mochi. 

Le  8ali6  la  diligencia  floriada. 

15.    SAUR  CON  BIBN,  TBNBR  BURN  A  SUBRTB,  BTC. 

{o)  Le  {u€  de  perlas. 

Se  la  puso. 
De  lo  alto  le  cay6. 
Sali6  con  la  suya. 

W  Tiene  m&s  suerte  que  seso, 

16.    TRABAJAR 

Trabaja  como  un  perro. 
Trabaja  como  un  gtley. 
Trabaja  como  un  negro. 
Trabaja  como  las  bestias. 
Trabaja  como  los  burros. 
Trabaja  como  un  esclavo. 

17.    NO  TRABAJAR 

No  mueve  un  alfiler. 
No  se  moja  las  manos. 
La  tienen  sentada. 
Esti  de  seiiorona. 

18.    PBRBZOSO,   HOLGAZAn 

Es  m&s  gOev6n  que  los  perros. 
Los  tiene  tamaiios  (asf). 
Es  que  le  cuelgan. 

»  Para  +  en.  «  Sec  proverb  No.  535. 

•  Praodsco.    See  ButUUH  de  DiaUdologU  Ramanet  iv  (ipza).  p.  1x7.  note  x. 
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Por  no  moverse  no  come. 

De  flojera  no  son  maromeroe. 

Buscando  trabajo  y  rogando  k  Dios  no  hallarlo.^ 

EstA  gaeno  pa  mandarlo  por  la  muerte. 

Ya  86  It  colgaron  loe  americanot. 

19.    DIUGBNTB,  TKABAJADOK 

Es  como  las  hormigas. 
Es  como  el  viento. 
No  para. 

20.    DBSAKIMADO,  COBAROB,  TfMIDO 

Se  les  cae  el  delo  endma. 

Ya  se  le  cerr6  '1  mundo. 

No  levanta  cabeza. 

Ya  dobl6  d  pico. 

Tiene  miedo  que  se  le  caiga  el  ddo  y  lo  trampe. 

No  tiene  m&s  mundo  que  d  que  pisa. 

Es  m&s  cobarde  que  las  mujeres. 

Hasta  k  su  bulto  le  dene  miedo. 

21.    LOCO,  DBMBNTB 

M&s  loco  que  los  diablos. 

Le  falta  un  rial  pal*  peso. 
Es  cerrado  de  mollera. 
No  sabe  ni  de  su  juido. 

22.    ASTUTO,  BNGAROSO 

Se  hace  el  tonto  pa  amasarla  mejor. 

M&s  tramposo  que  los  diablos. 

Es  una  trampa. 

Tonto  pa  su  convenienda. 

Se  hace  el  inocente  pa  comer  con  las  dos  manos. 

Se  cura  en  sal<!i. 

Tiene  m&s  enredos  que  Judas. 

H&cese  cafi6n  pa  que  lo  ataquen. 

23.    BUBNO 

Es  m&s  bueno  que  d  pan. 

Es  la  bond&  andando. 

Es  tan  bueno  que  pa  nada  es  bueno. 

Es  muy  panadagQena.* 

Es  muy  regOenaza. 

Es  un  pedazo  e  came. 

>  See  proverb  No.  17.  *  P&ra  el.  •  Pa  nsda  boena. 
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24.    GORDO 

(a)  M&8  gordo  que  un  marrano. 

(b)  Ya  se  rueda« 
Estk  desfigurau. 
Ya  se  rebana. 

Ya  no  cabe  en  su  cuerpo. 
Ya  parece  una  carreta. 
Ya  se  derrite. 

25.    FLACO,  DBLGADO 

(a)  M&8  flaco  que  un  inima  del  purgatorio. 

M&8  flaco  que  un  popote. 

{b)  Ya  se  troza. 

Ya  vuela. 

No  m&8  I08  ojos  se  le  ven. 
Es  un  cad&ver. 
Es  el  vivo  carcaje. 
Es  los  vivos  huesos. 
Es  un  espfrito. 
Es  un  inima. 
Es  el  vivo  esqueleto. 
Ya  no  es  m&s  de  los  huesos. 

26.    AMOR^ 

La  quiere  como  &  su  vida. 

La  quiere  como  4  su  alma. 

La  quiere  m&s  que  &  si  mismo. 

Adora  en  ella. 

La  adora. 

Es  su  encanto. 

La  quiere  como  &  las  nifias  de  sus  ojos. 

Es  sus  dnco  senddos. 

Es  su  idolatrfa. 

27.    ABORRBamBNTO^ 

Lo  tiene  m&s  aborreddo  que  &  sus  grandes  pecaus. 

No  lo  puede  ver. 

No  lo  quiere  ver  ni  pintau. 

Lo  aborrece  como  &  su  mayor  enemigo. 

No  lo  quiere  ni  pa  cuetes.* 

1  I  do  not  iadude  here  the  popular  co^las  on  these  tubjects,  which  Involve  popular 
oomparitonst  because  they  are  too  numerous  (over  a  hundred),  and  they  fonn  one  oC  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  CancioH€ro  popular  nu€9om^ficaMO,  a  odlection  at  over  a 
thounnd  eoplas,  whkh  I  hope  to  publish  soon  in  the  publications  of  the  Hamburgische 
Kolooialinstitut. 

*  Coheta. 
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28.  pAlido 

Mis  pilido  que  un  mnerto. 
Se  puao  como  un  papd. 
Se  hbo  blanca  bUnca. 
Se  pu«o  como  un  pan  de  cera. 

39.  im  APXI8A,  Hunt 

Iba  que  hasta  alitas  le  faltaban. 

Iba  que  hasta  volaba. 

Fu6  y  vino  en  un  dear  am6n. 

Corren  que  se  las  pelan. 

Avis6  k  talones. 

Vd6  las  trancas. 

30.    HABLAR    DBMASIADO 

Habla  hasta  por  los  codos. 

Habla  como  loco. 

Habla  mis  que  una  cotorra. 

31.    BIBN  VBSTIDO,  GAIAn? 

M&s  galin  que  Gerineldo.^ 
Esti  hecho  un  Gerineldo.^ 
Esti  hecho  un  veindcuatro. 
Est4  hecho  un  pimpoUo. 
Est4  que  ni  una  paloma. 

32.    MISCBLLANBOUS 

Tiene  m&s  afios  que  cuerpo. 

Es  m&s  valiente  que  d  diablo. 

Tiene  m&s  juerzas  que  Sans6n« 

Viven  como  los  perros. 

\^ven  como  perros  y  gatos. 

Es  mis  sordo  que  una  tapia. 

Es  mis  negro  que  el  carb6n. 

Es  mis  negro  que  el  azabachi. 

Es  mis  bianco  que  un  alabastro. 

Es  tan  gaero  que  no  puede  ver  al  sol. 

Esti  mis  cacarizo  que  un  ololote. 

Es  mis  pecoso  que  un  gOevo  e  golondrina. 

Mis  dulce  que  la  mid. 

Mis  amargoso  que  la  jiel.* 

Mis  achicharrau  que  una  pasa* 

1  See  proverb  No.  339*  '  Hid. 

LblamiCStamfokd,  Jr.,  Univbrsitt 
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SONGS  AND  RHYMES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

BY  E.  C.  PERROW 
11.    SONGS  IN  WHICH  ANIMALS  FIGURE 

I.  THE  OLD  GRAY  IfARB 
(Prom  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  the  singing  o<  my  brother;  1906) 


qAa  f,  ^  f  m  f  ^\i  t  J  /I/  J  ■! 


If.  f.  t  J'liJ'r  ri'^J-J'^J'/ij  ^  }^ 


BviAm. 


If.  nn>p\^n\tn^j^f\j,n^ 


Olb  Turkey-Buzzard  come  a-flyin  a-by,  {^rice) 
Says,  "Die  man,  yore  mare's  gon  die." 

Ef  she  dies,  I'll  tan  her  skin;^ 

£f  she  don't,  by  doggies!  *  I'll  ride  'r  agin. 

She  got  so  pore  I  couldn't  ride; 
Bones  stuck  up  right  thoo '  her  hide. 

Then  I  hooked  'r  to  the  plough; 
Swore  by  doggies!  she  didn't  know  how. 

Then  I  skinned  some  pop-paw^  lines; 
Swore  by  doggies!  she'd  take  her  time. 

Then  I  turned  'r  daown  the  creek. 
For  her  to  hunt  some  grass  to  eat. 

Then  I  foUerd  daown  the  track; 
Found  'r  in  a  mud-hole  flat  uv  'r  back. 

Then  I  felt  so  dev'lish  stout, 

Grabbed  'r  by  the  tail  en'  pulled  'r  out. 

Then  I  thought  it  weren't  no  sin; 
Took  out  my  knife  en'  begun  to  skin. 

>  Cf.  Jommal  of  American  Folh-Lore,  voL  six,  i>.  29.    Tliis  stania  is  reported  also  from 
Virginia  (Dr.  BulUtt). 

I  A  common  byword  in  East  Tennessee.. 

*  So  the  word  ''through"  is  i»ronounced  in  East  Tennessee. 

*  A  kind  of  tree,  with  its  bananaplilce  fruit.    The  bark  is  tough,  and  malset  good  ttringa. 
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Retain 

Yankty  doodle  dam,  yankty  dee,* 
Yankty  doodle  dum,  yankty  dee. 

3.  THB  (HJ>  GKAT  HORSB 
A 

(Fron  Efeit  TeniWMee;  momitaiii  wliitet;  from  memoffy;  1908) 

Went  to  the  river  at  break  uv  day. 
Couldn't  get  across,  en'  uh  had  to  stay; 
Pftid  five  dollars  fer  un  de  gray  horse. 
Wouldn't  go  erlong,  en'  'e  wouldn't  stan'  stflU 
But  jumped  up  en'  daown  like  un  ole  flutter-milL 

B 
(FroM  MiMiMippi;  cofmtrj  wliitea;  MS.  ol  llbm  Reedy;  190^ 

I  went  to  the  river  and  I  couldn't  get  across; 
Paid  five  dollars  for  an  old  gray  horse, 
Horse  wouldn't  ride,  horse  wouldn't  swim. 
And  I'll  never  see  my  five  dollars  agin. 

C 
(From  Virghiia;  mountain  whites;  MS.  o<  D.  H.  Bishop;  1909) 
I  went  to  the  river  and  couldn't  get  across; 
Jumped  on  a  toad-frog  and  thought  he  was  a  horse.* 

3.  BDlfUND  HAD  AN  OLD  GRAY  HORSB 
(From  East  Tennetiee;  mountain  wliites;  from  memory;  19x2) 
Edmund  had  an  ole  gray  horse;  its  name  wuz  Morgan  Brown; 
En'  every  tooth  in  Morgan's  head  wuz  fifteen  miles  around.* 

4.   PROCTOR  KNOTT 
(From  MiMiatipiiii;  country  whites;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Aldridi;  1909) 

Bet  your  money  on  Proctor  Knott  !^ 
He's  a  horse  of  mine. 
Done  quit  runnin'; 
He's  gone  to  flyin'. 
All  the  way  from  Little  Rock 
Bet  your  money  on  Proctor  Knott. 
Proctor  Knott  run  so  fast 
You  couldn't  see  nothing  but  the  jockey's  ass.* 
1  Imitation  of  the  sound  of  tlie  banjo-string. 

•  This  couplet  is  included  in  the  college  song-books  under  the  title  "PoUy  WoUy 
Doodle."  The  college,  with  its  constant  call  for  communal  singing  and  sometimes  for 
sommunsl  composition,  is  a  natural  place  toward  which  folk-soog  of  variotts  locaUtles 
wHl  gravitate.  It  is  alto,  as  has  been  noted  in  Amtricon  Dialed  Notes,  a  hot-bed  for  the 
culture  of  slang. 

•  A  humorous  comment  on  Morgan's  age. 

«  Evidently  named  for  a  prominent  Kentuddan.  Proctor  Knott  (died  xpxx)* 

•  In  East  Tennesiee  the  '*r"  is  still  pronounced  In  this  word. 
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5.  I  HAD  A  UTTLB  IfULB 

A 
(Prom  Missiarippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  P.  R.  Rubel.  1909) 

I  had  a  little  mule,  and  his  name  was  Jack;^ 
I  rode  him  on  his  tail  to  save  his  back. 

I  had  a  little  mule,  and  his  name  was  Jay; 
I  pulled  his  tail  to  hear  him  bray. 

I  had  a  little  mule  who  was  quite  slick; 
I  pulled  his  tail  to  see  him  kick. 

This  little  mule  he  kicked  so  high, 
I  thought  that  I  had  touched  the  sky. 

I  had  a  little  mule;  he  was  made  of  hay; 

First  big  wind  come  along  and  blowed  him  away. 

B 
(Prom  Bait  Tennwsec;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1908) 

I  had  a  little  pony,  en'  his  name  wuz  Jack; 
I  rode  him  on  his  belly  to  save  his  back. 

6.  I  HITCHED  MT  HORSB 

(Prom  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

I  hitched  my  horse  to  the  poplar  trough, 

The  poplar  trough,  the  poplar  trough,  the  poplar  trough, 

And  dar  he  cotched  de  whoopin'-cough, 

De  whoopin'-cough,  de  whoopin'-cough,  de  whoopin'-cough. 

I  hitched  my  horse  to  the  swingin'  lim,  etc. 
And  dar  he  cut  de  pidgin-wing,*  etc. 

7.   UNCLB  NBD» 

(Prom  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  P.  R.  Rubel.  taken  from  the  singing  d  a  negro  near 

Oxford;  1909) 

There  was  an  old  man;  his  name  was  Ned; 

He  died  some  years  ago. 

He  had  no  hair  upon  his  head, 

And  nowhere  for  hair  to  grow. 

And  this  old  man  he  had  two  sons, 
And  both  of  them  were  brothers; 
Josephus  was  the  name  of  one; 
Bohunkum  was  the  other. 

And  these  two  boys  they  had  an  old  horse; 
This  old  horse  was  blind; 

•  Cf.  Chambers'  PopuUir  Rhymss  cfScoilamd  (1870),  p.  19.  for  a  rhyme  opening  like  this. 

•  The  name  o<  a  dance. 
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Josephus  rid  in  front  ;^ 
And  Bohunkum  rid  behind. 

These  two  boys  they  had  an  old  hen, 
A  good  old  hen  was  she; 
Every  day  she  laid  an  egg, 
Sunday  she  laid  three.* 

8.  THAT  MULE 
(Prom  Miadfldpiiii;  negroes;  MS.  of  T.  H.  HoUiman;  1909) 
That  mule  he  had  a  hollow  tooth, 
He  could  eat  ten  bushels  of  corn; 
Every  time  he  blinked  his  eye. 
Two  bushels  and  a  half  was  gone. 
Oh!  how  that  mule  did  holler-r, 
"Whoa!-he.""whoa-al"« 
When  they  curried  him  off  with  a  rake! 

That  mule  could  pull  ten  thousand  pounds. 
That  wasn't  half  a  load;« 
Just  clear  the  track,  both  white  and  black. 
And  give  that  mule  the  road. 

9.  WHOA,  mulb! 
(From  Miadflsippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pitts;  1909) 
Whoa,  mule!  whoa! 
Can't  you  hear  him  holler? 
Tie  a  knot  in  the  end  of  his  tail. 
Or  he'll  jump  through  his  collar.* 

10.  dWBBT  TO  THE  DONEBT 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pitts;  X909) 
Sweet  to  the  donkey  is  the  growing  of  the  grass; 
And  if  you  don't  like  his  way,  you  can  let  \nm  pass. 

11.  I'm  a  rowdt  old  soul 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes:  MS.?;  1909) 

I  uster  drive  a  long-horn  steer; 
Now  I  drive  a  muley: 
Hand  me  down  my  frock  and  coat; 
I'm  goin'  back  to  Juley. 

I'm  a  rowdy  old  soul,  I'm  a  rowdy  old  soul! 

There  ain't  gwine  to  be  a  nigger  in  a  mile  or  more. 
I'm  gwine  to  get  some  brick  and  sand 
To  build  my  chimney  higher, 
To  keep  that  damned  old  tomcat 
From  putting  out  my  fire. 
1  Cf .  the  version  as  found  in  the  college  song-books. 

*  Cf.  Journal  cf  Amtrican  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xziv,  p.  373,  where  "four"  is  the  number. 

*  An  imitation  of  the  **  hard,  dry  seesaw  of  his  horrible  bray." 

*  Cf.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xziv,  p.  371. 

*  A  stock  gibe  at  an  underfed  animaL    Cf.  Journal  of  American  Polk^Lore,  voL  ndv* 
p.  371. 
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12.  HOOK  AND  LINE 
(From  Kentucky;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  C.  B.  House;  1905) 

Give  me  the  hook;  give  me  the  line; 
Give  me  the  gal  they  call  Caroline. 

Set  my  hook,  give  it  a  flip; 

First  thing  I  knowed,  Dad's  ^  old  lip. 

Hook  would  break;  pole  would  bend; 
Bottom  of  the  river  old  Dad  would  send. 

Nigger  went  a-fishing  on  a  summer  day; 
Creek  turned  over,*  and  the  fish  got  away. 

Nigger  went  a-fishing  in  the  summer  time; 
Creek  turned  over,  and  he  went  blind. 

I  went  to  the  river  and  couldn't  get  across; 
Jumped  on  a  'possum,  and  thought  he  was  a  horse. 

The  river  was  deep,  and  the  bottom  was  sand; 

You  ought  to  seed  that  'possum  racking  through  the  land. 

13.  THE  SHBBP'S  IN  THB  IfBADOW 
(From  Bast  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  en'  the  caow's  in  the  com;* 
Where  in  the  hell  has  Lulu  gone! 

14.  WORKING  IN  THB  PBA-VINES 
(From  South  (Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  H.  M.  Bryan;  1909) 

Turkey  in  de  bread-tray,  scratchin'  out  dough; 
"Sallie,  wUl  yer  dog  bite?"  — "No,  chile,  no!" 

Workin'  in  de  pea- vines,  oh,  ho!  (thrice) 

Had  a  little  dog;  his  name  was  Clover; 
When  he  died,  he  died  all  over. 

15.  MY  COON  DOG 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  L.  Bsrrd;  X909) 

Rabbit  in  the  log,  and  I  got  no  dog, 

Baby!*  Baby! 
Chicken  in  the  yard,  and  I  got  no  lard,* 
Baby!  Baby! 
1  That  is,  the  biggest  fish,  the  daddy  of  'em  all.    Cf.  Journal  of  American  Folh-Lore* 
▼ol.  xdi,  p.  24S,  where  "my  old  ad"  seems  a  mistake  for  "my  old  dad." 

*  Cf.  Berea  Quarterly  (October,  19x0),  p.  so,  for  the  subject  of  the  impossible  in  folk- 
•ong. 

*  Cf.  J.  B.  Ker,  An  Essay  on  She  Arckmciogy  of  Popular  English  Phrases  and  Nursery 
Ehymes  (London,  1834).  p.  147. 

*  A  negro  pet  name  for  "  sweetheart; "  used  also  by  the  whites. 

*  That  is,  to  fry  it  with. 
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Somebody  stole  my  coon  dog, 
And  I  wish  I  had  him  back; 
Chase  them  big  ones  over  the  fence, 
And  the  little  ones  through  the  crack. 


16.  GRANPAP*S  BULLDOG 
(Fkom  Efest  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1908) 

Over  the  hill,  en'  across  the  level, 
Granpap's  bulldog  treed  the  devil. 

17.  COMB  ON,  BLUB^ 

(Pron  MIsBiasippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  P.  Cassedy;  1909) 

Come  on,  Blue!    Come  on,  Blue! 
Dere's  a  'possum  in  Heabn  fer  me  an'  you! 
So  come  on,  Blue!    Come  on.  Blue! 

Soon  old  Blue  died;  I  dug  his  grave 

With  a  [  and  a]  silver  spade.* 

Come  on,  Blue!    Come  on.  Blue! 

I  let  him  down  with  a  golden  chain. 
And  every  link  I  called  his  name. 
Come  on.  Blue!    Come  on.  Blue! 

Now  since  Blue  haft  gone  to  Heabn, 
I  says,  "Go  on.  Blue!    Go  on.  Blue! 
Dere's  a  'possum  in  Heabn  fer  me  an'  you.'^ 

18.  BOUGHT  A  cow 

(Prom  Miisiflsippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  W.  G.  Pitts;  1909) 

Bought  a  cow  of  farmer  Jones, 
She  wasn't  nothing  but  skin  and  bones; 
Kept  her  till  she  was  as  fine  as  silk; 
Jumped  the  fence,  and  strained  her  milk. 

19.  THB  OLD  cow  DIBD 
(Prom  Virginia;  negroes;  from  memory;  X909) 

Ladies  an'  gentl'men,  I  tell  you  de  fac' 
De  ole  caow  died  in  de  fodduh  stack. 

I  Said  to  have  been  a  song  composed  by  an  old  negro  in  honat  o£  liis  dog. 

>  d.  Jomm§l  Qi  Amsriecn  Folk^Lore  (voL  3d,  p.  93;  voL  sdii,  p.  43S)  for  the  siber 
spsde  and  golden  chain.  Here  is  a  toudi  of  the  popular  love  for  gold  and  silver  so  oommoa 
in  the  standard  ballads* 
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20.  THB  OLD  COW  CROSSED  THB  ROAD^ 
(From  Virginia;  negroes;  from  memory;  19x9) 


\ih\t  ^  ^  J  i.  ji^^ 


1^)  J  J  ^  ^'  J'  /  J:  j-i;;  /  ^^ 


De  ole  caow  crossed  de  road,  (twice) 

De  reason  why  she  crossed  de  road  wuz  kase  she  crossed  de  road* 

21.  THE  OLD  HEN 

A 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  yard; 
s 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  lot; 
De  nex'  time  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  pot. 

Chorus 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled,  she  cackled ; 
An'  de  rooster  laid  de  egg. 

De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  an'  she  cackled  on  de  fence; 
De  ole  hen  she  cackled,  an'  she  ain't  cackled  sence. 

1  This  belongs  to  that  group  of  never-ending  songs,  the  words  of  which  are  sung  over 
and  over  ad  nauseam,  A  bit  of  folk-humor.  Some  one  is  urged  to  sing.  At  length  he 
says,  "1*11  sing  you  a  song  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  verses,  no  two  of  which  are  alike."  He 
then  sings  this  until  the  company  call  for  him  to  cease.    Another  song  of  this  tjrpe  Is:— 

DAVY  BARNUM 


i/ijjjj  n  /J:jjij  nn,rf. 


V  i  f'  j\  ji  jL^.  ;■  ^\^  /.  1^5^^ 


/  ;  j^j:  ;  jM  J   ;  ;  jj  j.  j^ 


>  ;.  J'  /  J  J\  ;  ;  I  j  j\  ^^ 


"The  ole  Davy  Bamum  said  to  young  Davy  Bamum, 
'Davy  Bamum,  Davy  Bamum,  Davy  Bamum r 
En*  the  3roung  Davy  Bamum  said  to  ole  Davy  Bamum, 
'Davy  Bamum,  Davy  Bamum,  Davy  Bamum!"* 
*  I  believe  the  line  missing  here  is,  — 

"De  nex'  time  she  heckled,  she  keckled  in  de  lauhd." 
VOL.  XXVL— NO.  100.— 9 
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B 

CPiroiii  Virgliiia;  negroes;  from  memory;  1909) 

De  <^e  hen  she  cackled,  she  cackled  in  de  bahn; 
De  ole  caow  died,  died  uh  de  hoUuh  ho'n. 

22.  GEANNT,   WILL  TBR  HBN  PECK? 
(Fkom  Bttfc  Ttnntwmr;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1908) 
"Granny,  will  yer  hen  peck?"  —  "No,  chile,  no! 
Daddy  cut  'er  pecker  off  a  long  time  ago.*' 

25.  GO  TELL  AUNT  NANCT^ 
(Prom  Virginia;  couuUy  whites;  from  memory;  1909) 

Go  tell  iEnt  Naency  (thrice) 
Huh  gray  goose  is  dead,  — 

The  one  she  wuz  savin'  (thrice) 
To  make  huh  feather  bed. 

Somebody  killed  it,  (thrice) 
Knocked  it  in  the  head. 

24.  ONCB  UPON  A  TnffB* 
(From  Virginia;  country  whites;  from  memory;  19x0) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  dawg  made  a  rhyme, 

A  goose  chewed  tobacco,  en'  duck  drank  wine. 

25.  CHICKEN 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Ben  Bdl;  1909) 

Chicken,  little  chicken,  you'd  better  go  up  in  a  balloon; 
Chicken,  little  chicken,  you'd  better  roost  behind  the  moon; 
I'll  give  five  dollars  for  the  chickens  three 
That  can  roost  too  high  for  me. 

26.  THE  OLD  BLACK  CAT 
(From  Mississippi;  country  wliites;  Ma  of  R.  J.  Slay;  X909) 

Some  may  like  the  tortoise-shell; 
Some  may  like  the  gray  as  well; 
Some  may  like  this  and  that; 
But  give  to  me  the  old  black  cat. 

Chorus 
Poor  kitty  that  lies  so  cosey  by  the  fire. 

When  the  boys  are  full  of  fun. 
They  call  the  dogs  and  set  them  on; 
I  spring  to  my  feet  and  grab  my  hat. 
And  run  to  save  the  old  black  cat. 

Sung  to  the  tune  "Bbeneser."  Cf.  DiaUa  NoUs,  yoL  Ui.  p.  378,  for  a  stana  of  this 
reported  from  Alabama.  In  the  version  whidi  I  have  from  Misiissippi,  Nobbie  takes  the 
place  oC  Nancy. 

*  Cf.  Joumol  cf  American  Potk'Lorc  voL  iv.  p.  48. 
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27.   POOR  UTTLE  KITTY  CAT 
(Prom  Virginia;  country  whites;  from  memory;  1909) 

Po  lid'l  kitty  cat,  po  lid'l  felluh, 
Po  Hd'l  kitty  cat,  died  in  the  celluh. 

28.  SHBBP  AND  SHOTS 
(From  ^^rginia;  negroes;  singing  of  Mrs.  C.  Longest;  1909) 

Sheep  an'  shote  went  a-walkin'  in  de  paescher, 
Sheep  say  to  shote,  "  Can't  you  walk  a  leetl  fsjpster?  " 
Shote  say,  "Sheep,*  my  toe  souh!" 
"Oh,  I  didn't  know  dat!" 

29.  THB  MONEBT 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubel;  1909) 

I  wish  I  was  in  Texas,  sitting  on  a  rail, 
Tater  by  the  hand  and  a  'possum  by  the  tail. 

Monkey  and  a  negro  sitting  on  a  rail ; 

You  couldn't  tell  the  difference;  but  the  monkey  had  the  tail. 

A  monkey  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  rail. 
Picking  his  tooth  with  the  end  of  his  tail. 

Mullein-leaves  and  calico  sleeves; 
All  school-teachers  are  hard  to  please. 

30.  'possum  up  a  'simmon-trbb 

A 

(From  Eastern  North  Carblina;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;^X9oS> 

A  'possum  iip  a  'simmon-tree; 

I  winked  at  him;  he  winked  at  me; 

I  picked  up  a  rock  and  hit  him  on  de  shin; 

Sez  he,S"Ole  feller,  don't  do  dat  agin!" 

Chorus 
Oh,  come  'long,  boys,  an'  shuck  dat  com; 
We'll  shuck  and  sing  to  de  rattle  ob  de  horn; 
We'll  shuck  and  sing  till  de  comin'  ob  de  morn» 
An'  den  we'll  hab  a  holiday. 

I  carried  'im  to  Miss  Polly  Bell,* 
Becase  I  knew  she'd  cook  'im  well. 
She  made  a  fry;  she  made  a  stew, 
A  roast,  a  bile,  an'  a  barbecue. 

B 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  li^S.  of  M.  F.  Rubel;  X909) 
'Possum  up  the  'simmon-tree,  coon  on  the  groun' ; 
Coon  said,  "You  'possum,  shake  dem  'simmons  down!" 

1  "Sheep,  my  .  .  .  dati*'  is  spoken. 

*  a.  Harris,  UncU  Remus  and  Hs  Friends,  p.  20S. 
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'Possum  up  de  'simmon-tree,  coony  in  de  hollow; 

There's  a  pretty  gal  at  Daddy's  house,  as  fat  as  she  can  wallow^ 


Went  up  on  the  mountain  to  get  me  a  load  of  com; 

A  raccoon  treed  the  devil,  and  a  'possum  blowed  his  horn. 

31.  THB  RABBIT 
(Fiom  West  Tennessee;  negroes;  redution  of  Mrs.  C  Brown;  igop) 
Hyeuh  dawg!    Hyeuh's  a  rabbit! 
£f  yuh  ketch  it,  yuh  ken  habbit. 

32.  OH,  MR.  rabbit! 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  R.  Anderson;  1909) 

''Oh,  Mr.  Rabbit!  your  tail's  mighty  white." ^ 
"Yes,  my  God!  I  can  take  it  out  er  sight." 
"Oh,  Mr.  Rabbit!  you  feet's  mighty  light." 
"Yes,  my  God!  I  can  take  em  out  er  sight!" 

55.  OLB  IfOLLT-HARS* 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

"Ole  Molly-hare,  what  you  doin'  dare?" 

"  Runnin'  through  the  'backer-patch  hard  as  I  can  tear." 

"Ole  Molly-hare,  what  you  doin'  dare?" 
^'Settin'  in  de  brier-patch,  pickin'  out  de  hair." 

34.   OLD  CORNFIELD  RABBIT* 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pitts;  1909) 
Old  cornfield  rabbit  •  .  •  (prolonged) 

Chorus 
Rabbit!  rabbit! 

Got  a  mighty  habit  .  .  .  etc. 

Coming  in  de  garden  .  .  . 

Cutting  down  de  cabbage  .  .  . 

I  called  my  dog  .  .  . 

Put  him  on  the  track  .  .  . 

Little  black  fool  .  .  . 

Come  a  trotting  right  back  .  .  . 

Chorus 
Help  me  to  holler  rabbit  now! 

"Rabbit!  rabbit!" 
Come  on,  boys,  let's  have  a  time! 
"Rabbit!  rabbit!" 
1  Cf .  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  aadii,  pp.  435  ^  seq. 
I  For  another  version,  cf.  Dialed  Notes,  vol.  iii,  p.  35i* 

•  Cf.  a  version  given  in  Journal  of  American  Pcik^Lore,  voL  xziv.  p.  31 7«  The  negroes 
of  Mississippi  often  smg  this  song  when  they  gather,  a  fore-singer  improvising  the  story, 
and  the  chorus  shouting.  *' Rabbit  I  rabbit  I" 
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35.  THB  JAYBIRD  DIBD^ 

(Fiom  Miadaiippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

Oh  the  jaybird  died  of  the  whooping-cough; 
And  the  sparrow  died  of  the  colic; 
Along  came  a  frog  with  his  fiddle  on  his  back, 
Inquiring  the  way  to  the  frolic. 

If  ever  I  get  through  this  war, 
And  the  Southern  boys  don't  find  me, 
rU  return  straightway  back  home  again 
To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

36.  THE  JAYBIRD 

A 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  M.  F.  Rubel;  1909) 
Jaybird  sittin'  on  a  hickory  lim' ; 
He  winked  at  me,  and  I  winked  at  him. 
Picked  up  a  stick  and  hit  him  on  the  shin, 
" Now,  doggone  you !    Wink  agin l" 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Mr.  Hudson;  1909) 
Jaybird  settin'  in  a  swingin'  lim' 
Looked  at  me,  and  I  at  him; 
Cocked  my  gun  an'  split  his  chin. 
An'  lef'  the  arrer  sdckin'  in. 

37.  THE  OLD  BLUEJAY 

(Prom  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

The  ole  bluejay  (four  times) 
On  the  swingin'  lim',  etc. 
I  picked  him  clean,  etc. 
I  wallered  him  around,  etc. 
I  fried  him  brown,  etc. 
I  swallered  him  down,  etc 

1  For  other  jaybird  verses,  cf .  Journal  cf  American  Polh-Lore,  voL  ii,  p.  300.  and  DiaUd 
NoUs,  voL  iii,  p.  324.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Clieshire  gives  in  a  newspaper  article  the  following  from 
FkMida:  — 

"Jaybird  up  the  sugar-tree. 
Sparrow  on  de  groun'; 
Jaybird  shake  de  sugar  down. 
Sparrow  .pass  hit  eround. 
"Shoo,  ladies,  shoo,  (twice) 
Shoo,  ladies,  shoo,  my  gal, 
I'm  boun'  for  Sugar  HilL 

"Five  cents  is  my  pocket  change; 
Ten  cents  is  my  bill; 
If  times  don't  get  no  bettah  heah, 
I'm  boun'  for  Sugar  HilL" 
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38.  THB  JAYBIRD  DIED 

(From  Miasiaeippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  L.  A.  Harrison;  1909) 

Way  down  yonder  in  my  old  loft, 
Jaybird  died  with  the  whooping-cough. 

He  fell  in  my  watering-trough, 

And  gave  my  cow  the  whooping-cough. 

39.  FRBB  LITTLE  BIRD^ 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1909) 

I'm  as  free  a  little  bird  ez  I  ken  be!  {twice) 
I'll  build  my  nest  in  the  high  oak-tree, 
Where  the  bad  boys  can't  bother  me. 

I'm  as  free  a  little  bird  ez  I  ken  be!  ipwice) 
I'll  draown  myself  in  the  bottom  uv  the  sea, 
Before  I'll  let  the  bad  boys  bother  me. 

40.  THE  PROG  WENT  A-COURTING* 

A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

The  Frog  went  a-courtin';  he  did  ride,  (thrice) 
A  sword  en'  pistol  by  his  side. 

Where  will  the  weddin'-supper  be,  Baby?]*  (thrice) 
Way  daown  yander  in  the  holler  oak-tree,  Baby. 

What  will  the  weddin'-supper  be,  Baby?  (thrice) 
Fried  mosquito  en'  roasted  flea,'  Baby. 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  df  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

A  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go. 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no. 

C 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Rajnnond;  1909) 
A  C^ntleman  Frog  got  up  to  ride,  um  .  .  .  um  .  .  .  (humming) 
.   A  C^ntleman  Frog  got  up  to  ride, 
A  sword  and  a  pistol  by  his  side,  um  •  •  •  um  .  •  . 

Went  down  to  Lady  Mouse's  hall, 
Knocked  at  the  door,  and  there  did  call. 

>  For  another  version,  of.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  zzii,  p.  341. 

*  Cf.  Percy  Society,  vol.  iv  (1842);  HalUweU,  No.  xdii;  also  Lina  Eckstein,  Comfara^ 
Hve  Studies,  pp.  29,  94. 

*  Cf.  Gomme,  Traditional  Games,  voL  U.  p.  163. 

*  Cf.  Berea  Quarterly  (October,  1910),  p.  25,  for  other  insects:  — 

'*As  I  went  down  in  my  old  field, 
I  heard  a  mighty  maulin*; 
The  seed-ticks  was  a-splittin'  rails; 
The  chigres  was  a-haulin*." 
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He  asked  if  Lady  Mouse  were  in. 
"Yes,  kind  sir,  she  sits  to  spin." 

Directly  Lady  Mouse  came  down, 
Dressed  in  silk  and  satin  gown. 

He  said,  "Miss  Mouse,  won't  you  marry  me?" 
"Yes,  kind  sir,  if  you'll  have  me." 

Directly  Uncle  Rat  came  home: 
"Who's  been  here  since  I've  been  gone?" 

"A  nice  young  gentleman,"  said  she; 
"I'U  have  him,  if  he'll  have  me." 

Uncle  Rat  went  back  to  town 
To  buy  his  niece  a  wedding-gown. 

"Where  shall  the  wedding-supper  be?" 

"Way  down  yonder,  in  an  old  hollow  oal^-tree." 

"What  shall  the  wedding-supper  be?" 
"  Bread  and  honey  and  a  big  black  bee." 

The  first  one  there  was  Mr.  Coon, 
Waving  about  a  big  silver  spoon. 

The  next  one  there  was  Mr.  Snake, 
Handing  around  the  wedding-cake. 

The  next  one  there  was  a  Bumblebee, 
Tuning  his  fiddle  on  his  knee. 

Mr.  Frog  got  scared,  and  run  out  the  door; 
He  never  had  heard  a  fiddle  before. 

Miss  Mouse  got  scared  and  run  up  the  wall; 
Her  foot  got  caught,  and  she  did  fall. 

41.  THB  BULLFROG 

A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

Way  daown  yander  in  Arkansaw, 

The  Bullfrog  said,  "Ker-chow  ker-chaw." 

Way  daown  yander  in  China-rank, 

The  Bullfrog  jumped  frum  bank  to  bank. 

The  Bullfrog  jumped  frum  the  bottom  uv  the  well. 
En'  swore  by  God!  he  wuz  just  frum  hell. 

B 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  R.  Anderson;  1909) 
The  Bullfrog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank. 
Skint  his  shins  from  shank  to  shank. 

The  Bullfrog  jumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
And  swore  by  Ckorge!  he  was  just  from  hell. 
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42.  THE  BULLFROG  AND  THB  ALUGATOR 
(From  Miadarippl;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

Oh!  de  Bullfrog  tried  for  to  court  de  Alligator 
He  hopped  upon  a  log,  and  offered  her  a  tater. 

Oh!  de  Alligator  grin,  an'  den  she  try  to  blush, 
An  de  Bullfrog  cried  out,  "Oh,  do  hush!" 

43.  COMB  ALONG,  LADIES 
(From  MissiaBippi;  country  wfaltee;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 
Come  along,  ladies,  take  a  drink  o'  grog; 
Ever  see  a  tadpole  turnin'  to  a  frog? 

44.   WHAT  MAKB  A  FRBNCHlf AN  GROW  SO  TALL 
(From  Miadaeippl;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

What  make  a  Frenchman  grow  so  tall,  Sugar-babe?  {twice) 

What  make  a  Frenchman  grow  so  tall? 

Kase  he  eat  de  crawfish,  head  an'  all.  Sugar-babe. 

Little  bit  er  Frenchman  nine  days  ole,  Sugar-babe,  etc 
Down  on  his  knees  at  de  crawfish  hole.  Sugar-babe. 

Little  bit  er  Frenchman  nine  days  ole,  Sugar-babe,  etc. 
Tryin'  ter  ketch  a  crawfish,  bless  his  soul!  Sugar-babe. 

IIL    GAME  SONGS  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES 
I.  SKIP  TO  MT  LOU^ 

A 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

Pretty  as  a  red-bird,  prettier,  too;  (thrice) 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

C^t  me  another  one,  prettier,  too;  etc 

1  Lou.  a  common  term  for  "sweetheart"  in  East  Tennessee.  Probably  derived  from 
the  proper  noun.  This  song  bears  strong  evidences  of  communal  composition.  The 
stanzas  have  no  fixed  order:  any  one  may  be  sung  at  any  time  during  the  dance,  if  the 
fore-singer  thinks  fit.  The  rhjrme-scheme.  although  a  very  simple  one,  is  frequently  lost 
sight  of  as  the  fore-singer,  feeling  that  the  dance  must  go  on,  is  obliged  from  time  to  time 
to  improvise  words  to  accompany  his  action.  I  have  often  engaged  in  this  dance,  and 
have  seen  the  process  of  such  communal  composition.  The  game  is  played  as  follows: 
the  boys  choose  their  partners  from  among  the  girls,  and  the  couples  arrange  themsdves 
along  the  walls  of  the  room  in  whldi  the  dance  is  to  take'place.  There  is  one  boy.  bow- 
ever,  who  has  no  partner.  He  begins  the  song,  skips  across  the  room  to  the  time  of  the 
music  and  steals  the  girl  of  his  choice  from  the  boy  who  is  with  her.  This  boy  then 
becomes  the  fore-singer,  and  steals  another  girl,  or  sometimes  brings  back  the  girl  who 
has  been  taken  from  him.  The  fore-dnger  determines  what  verse  shall  be  sung,  the  crowd 
Joining  in  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  often  sings  just  what  happens  to  come  into 
his  head  at  the  time,  his  best  verses,  of  course,  being  remembered,  and  used  again  the  next 
time  the  game  is  played.  Cf.  the  account  of  this  game  in  7oitrsa{c/iiMmcai»Fo{^Lor«» 
vol.  zzv.  p.  270. 
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ril  have  her  back  in  spite  of  you;  etc. 

Gone  again;  skip  to  my  Lou;  etc. 

Sweet  as  a  pop-paw  punkin-pie;  etc. 

Pigs  In  the  'tater-patch»  skip  to  my  Lou;  etc. 

She  wears  shoes  number  two;  etc. 

Stand  like  a  fooi,^  skip  to  my  Lou;  etc. 

B 
(From  Indiana;  country  ^diites;  MS.  of  Mr.  Davidson;  1908)] 
Dad's  old  hat  and  Mam's  old  shoe;  etc. 

C 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 
Lost  my  partner,  what  will  I  do? 
Get  me  another  one;  skip-tum-i-loo. 

If  I  can't  get  a  jaybird,  a  redhead  will  do;  etc. 

D 

(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Annie  Reedy;  1909) 
Lead  'em  up  and  lead  'em  down;  etc. 

Swing  her  on  the  corner;  etc. 

Sweetheart  skipped  me;  etc. 

Black-eyed  pretty  one;  etc. 

2.  SHOOT  THB  BUFFALO* 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 
The  boys  will  plough  and  hoe, 
And  the  girls  will  sit  and  sew, 
And  we'll  circle  in  the  canebrake. 
And  shoot  the  buffalo. 

Chorus 
Oh!  we'll  shoot  the  buffalo;  (ttoice) 
We'll  circle  through  the  canebrake. 
And  shoot  the  buffalo. 

The  girls  will  sit  and  spin. 
And  the  boys  will  fight  like  men;' 
And  we'll  circle  through  the  canebrake, 
And  shoot  the  buffalo. 

^  When  the  fore-singer  hesitates  to  choose,  the  crowd  sings,  "Stand  like  a  fool,"  etc 

*  A  danoe-game  common  also  in  East  Tennessee. 

*  Rhyming  with  "spin."    In  southern  Alabama  and  southern  Mississippi,  all  short  /s 
are  pronounced  as  short  •  in  "pin." 
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3.  IfOLLT,   PUT  THB  KBTTLB  ON^ 
(From  Baat  Tennctiee;  mountain  whites;  from  memonr;  1905) 

Molly,  put  the  kittle  on,  (thrice) 

En'  less  have  tea« 
Molly,  put  the  kittle  on, 
Jenny,  blow  the  dlnner-hom, 
Molly,  put  the  kittle  on. 

En'  less  have  tea. 

Slice  the  bread  an'  butter  fine. 
Slice  enough  fer  forty-nine, 
Molly,  put  the  kittle  on. 
En'  less  have  tea. 

4.  LOVB  HAS  WON  THB  DAT* 

A 

(From  East  Tenneaeee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 


-T hi     1. 

h    /   Ji  J   II 

l#=#= 

■^ — *■   p   ^ 

I     .J±J^ 

-J ts-J. — J-^l 

Go  forth  en'  face  yer  lover,  (thrice) 
Fer  love  has  won  the  day. 

He  kneels  because  he  loves  yer,  etc. 

He  measures  his  love  to  show  yer,  etc. 

It  breaks  his  heart  to  leave  yer,  etc 

B 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Miss  Sims;  1909) 
We're  marching  round  the  levy. 
For  we  have  gained  the  day. 

Ck>  in  and  out  the  window,  etc. 
Go  forth  and  chase  your  lover,  etc. 
I  measure  my  love  to  show  you,  etc 
One  kiss  before  I  leave  you,  etc 

>  I  have  not  seen  in  print  these  stanzas  of  the  wen-known  song.  They  are  used  in  the 
game  called  "Drop  the  Handkerchi^."  The  players,  holding  hands,  move  in  a  drde, 
their  faces  toward  the  centre.  A  giri  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  drde.  and  drops  her 
handkerchief  behind  some  boy.  As  soon  as  he  sees  it.  he  leaves  his  place  in  the  drde 
and  diases  the  girl,  who  attempts  to  run  around  the  group  and  get  back  to  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  boy.    If  the  boy  catches  the  girl  before  she  reaches  this  place,  he  kisses  her. 

*  A  version  of  "Round  about  the  Village"  (Gomme.  TradUumal  Ga$ius,  vol.  ii.  p.  xss). 
though  the  music  is  different.  Cf.  also  Journal  qf  American  Foik'Lora,  voL  xv.  p.  195 
(Florida),  and  Berea  Quarterly  (October,  1910).  p.  aS.  with  this  characteristic  verse.  "Fll 
break  my  neck,  or  kiss  irou." 
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5.   GRBBN  GRAVBL^ 
(From  Miaaisrippl;  country  whites;  redtation  of  Mrt.  Brown;  1909) 

Green  gravel,  g^een  gravel,  how  green  the  grass  grows, 
That  all  the  fern  nations  are  ashamed  to  be  seen. 

Miss  Mary,  Miss  Mary,  your  true-love  is  dead; 
He  sent  you  a  letter;  so  turn  back  your  head! 

6.   CHARLOTTB  TOWN 
(Ftom  Mi88i88ippl;  country  whites;  recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown;  1909) 

Charlotte  Town  is  burnin'  down, 

Good-by !  good-by ! 
Burning  down  to  the  groun', 

Good-by!  good-by! 

Oh,  ain't  yuh  mighty  sorry? 

Good-by!  good-by! 
Oh,  ain't  yuh  might  sorry? 

Good-by!  good-by. 

7.  RING  AROUND  THB  ROSBS* 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

Ring  around  the  roses, 
A  bottle  full  uv  posies, 
Squat  by  Joses. 

8.  JOLLT  millbr' 
(From  East  Tennessee;  country  whites;  from  memory;  19x2) 

Hands  on  the  hopper,  en'  hands  on  the  slab; 
En'  every  time  yer  turn  aroun',  grab,  boys,  grab! 

9.   I  LOST  MY  GLOVB* 
(From  Bast  Tennessee;  country  whites;  from  memory;  19x3) 
I  lost  my  glove  yestiddy,  en'  found  it  to-day; 
'Twas  all  full  uv  mud,  en'  I  flung  it  away. 

1  Given,  in  a  slightly  different  version,  in  Gomme  {Traditional  Games,  vol.  i,  p.  xyx). 
Judge  C.  B.  Seymour,  Louisville,  Ky.,  says,  "  I  played  it  nearly  sixty  years  ago."  He 
gives  as  his  version: — 

"Green  gravel,  green  gravel,  the  grass  grows  so  green; 

Free  mason,  free  mason,  ashamed  to  be  seen,"  etc, 

where  "free  mason"  is  a  corruption  for  "fair  maiden."    "Gravel,"  he  suggests,  is  the 

diminutive  of  "grave."    "The  children  ages  ago  forgot  that  they  were  pla3dng  funeral, 

and  walking  around  the  little  grave  of  the  fair  maiden,  and  one  by  one  turning  away." 

'  The  players,  holding  hands,  move  in  a  circle.  At  the  word  "squat,"  all  sit  down. 
The  last  one  down  is  made  to  tell  his  sweetheart's  name.  This  is  done  sometimes  by  forcing 
him  to  answer  the  following  question:  "If  you  had  on  top  of  the  house  Mary  A.  and 
Nellie  B.  and  Fanny  C,  which  one  would  you  throw  down  and  break  her  neck?  which 
would  3rou  leave  for  the  buzzards  to  eat?  and  which  would  you  bring  down  in  youi  pocket?  " 

•  A  version  of  the  well-known  game  of  "The  JoUy  Miller."  Cf.  Gomme,  L  c,  voL  i,  p. 
W>. 

«  Played  as  "Drop  the  Handkerchief"  is  played. 
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10.  AMONG  THB  LILT-WHITB  DANDIES 
(Flnom  VirgiiiiA;  chfldren  in  Richmond;  MS.  of  Mn.  Looffest;  X909> 

What  would  you  give  to  know  her  name,^ 

Know  her  name,  know  her  name? 
What  would  you  give  to  know  her  name 

Among  the  lily-white  dandies? 

Mary  is  her  first  name. 

First  name,  first  name, 
Mary  is  her  first  name 

Among  the  lily-white  dandies. 

Smith  is  her  last  name, 
Last  name,  etc. 

What  would  you  give  to  know  his  name, 
Know  his  name,  etc 

John  is  his  first  name, 
First  name,  etc. 

Jones  is  his  last  name. 
Last  name,  etc. 

Now  poor  John  is  dead  and  gone, 
Dead  and  gone,  etc. 

Left  poor  Mary  a  widow 
A  widow,  etc. 

Where  shall  we  bury  him. 
Bury  him,  etc. 

Up  in  the  cookoo-yard, 
Cookoo-yard,  etc. 

Twenty-four  lilies  at  his  feet, 
At  his  feet,  etc 

II.   FROG  IN  THB  MIDDLE* 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  X90S> 

Frog  in  the  middle,  en'  'e  can't  get  out; 
Take  a  little  stick  en'  stir  'im  about. 

12.  I  SPY* 

A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

A  bushel  er  wheat  en'  er  bushel  er  rye; 
All  ain't  ready,  holler  "L" 

1  For  this  line,  cf.  Gomme,  L  c.  voL  ii,  p.  84. 

s  A  well-known  game,  in  which  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  drde  slips  out  wfaHe  the 
players  have  their  eyes  shut,  and  hides.    Cf .  Dialed  Noies,  vol.  iii,  p.  80. 

•  For  other  versions,  cf.  Journal  of  American  Polk^Lore,  voL  iv,  p.  226;  vol.  vl,  p.  131* 
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A  bushel  er  wheat,  er  bushel  er  clover;  * 
All  ain't  hid  can't  hide  over. 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  fer  me!* 
I'm  coming! 

B 

(Prom  MissiaBippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

A  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of  oats; 

All  that  ain't  hid,  holler  "BUly  goat!" 

C 

(Prom  MissiaBippi;  country  ^diites;  MS.  of  Ben  Bdl;  1908) 

Bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of  rye; 
All  in  three  feet  of  my  base  I  spy. 

D 
(From  Mississippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Aldrich;  1908) 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  for  me! 

I'm  going  to  find  you,  wherever  you  be. 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  for  me! 
You'd  better  hide  before  I  can  see. 

One,  two,  three,  look  out  for  me! 
I  see  you  behind  that  big  tree. 

All  that  ain't  hid  wUl  say  "I;" 
Those  that  are  hid,  please  don't  lie. 

13.   WILLIAM  TRIMBLBTOB' 

A 
(From  Virginia;  white  children;  from  memory;  1909) 

Rimety,  trimety,  he's  a  good  man, 

Ketches  hens  an'  puts  'em  in  pens; 

Some  lay  eggs,  an'  some  don't. 

Wire  brier,  limber  lock 

Sits  an'  sings  till  twelve  o'clock; 

0-U-T  spells  out. 

With  —  his  —  long  —  snout. 

B 
(From  MiseisiiippI;  country  children,  white;  from  recitation  of  C  Loofest;  1909) 

William  Trimbletoe,  he's  a  good  fisherman, 
Kitches  bins  an'  puts  'em  in  pins; 
Some  lay  iggs,  an'  some  none. 

s  In  the  fame  of  "Hiding  the  Switch,"  the  hider  uses  the  words  "Bread  and  butter, 
oome  to  supper."  to  caU  the  others  to  the  search.    Cf.  Cjomme.  U  «..  voL  L  p.  353. 

s  Cf.  DiaUa  NoUs,  vol.  iii.  p.  388.  For  a  study  of  counting-out  rhymes,  cf.  Jommai 
pfAmtricoM  Fotk-Lor^^  voL  i.  p.  31. 
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Wire  brier,  limber  lock, 

Three  geese  in  a  flock; 

Some  flew  east,  an'  some  flew  wist. 

An'  some  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nist. 

0-U-T  spills  out. 

You  old  dirty  dish-clout. 

You  go! 

14.   BNY  MBNT  HINY  MO 
A 

(From  MissiaBippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubd;  1909) 

Eny  meny  miny  mo^ 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hollers,  let  him  go, 
Eny  meny  miny  mo! 

Eny  meny  miny  mo! 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
If  he  hollers,  make  him  pay 
Fifty  dollars  every  day. 

B 
(From  Mi88i88ipi»i;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  R.  Anderson;  1909) 

Eny  meny  miny  mo! 
Crack  a  fenny,  finny,  fo! 
Um  a  wootsy,  pop  a  tootsy, 
Rick,  stick,  band,  do! 

15.   WUN  A  MB  NOORY* 
(From  Virginia;  Richmond  children;  recitation  of  Mrs.  Longest;  1909) 

Wun  a  me  noory,  ikka  me  Ann. 
Fillis  an  follis,  Nicholas,  Jan. 
Weever,  wover,  queever,  quover, 
Sinktum,  Sanktum,  Buck. 

16.  THB  OLD  woman' 

A 
(From  Pennsylvania;  Quakers;  recitation  of  Mrs.  C.  Brown;  1909) 

There  was  an  old  woman  all  skin  an'  bones  •  •  • 

M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m, 
An'  she  went  to  the  church  .  .  . 

M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m- 

An'  when  she  got  to  the  stile, 
She  thought  she'd  rest  a  while. 

An'  when  she  got  to  the  door. 

She  thought  she'd  rest  a  little  more. 
>  This  stann  has  been  printed  many  times, 
s  Cf.  Jommal  of  American  Polk-Lore,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 
•  Cf .  HaUiwell,  Na  boadz.    This  rhsrme  is  known  traditionaUy  also  in  East  Ti 
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An'  when  she  came  within  the  door, 
She  saw  a  dead  man  on  the  floor  —  Boo! 

B 
(From  Kentucky;  whites;  MS.  of  C.  B.  Sejanour;  xpxa) 

There  was  an  old  crone  lived  all  alone, 
Just  like  unto  another  old  crone. 

She  went  unto  the  church  one  iday 
To  hear  the  parson  preach  and  pray. 

She  look-ed  up,  she  look-ed  down; 
She  saw  a  corp^  upon  the  groun'. 

She  look-ed  unto  the  parson,  and  said, 
"Shall  I  look  so  when  I  am  dead?" 

The  parson  look-ed  to  her,  and  said, 
"You  will  look  so  when  you  are  dead." 

She  look-ed  unto  the  parson,  and  said, 
"Boo!" 

17.   OLD  MARIAH' 
(From  Miadaeippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  W.  C.  Stokes) 

Old  Mariah  jumped  in  the  fire; 
The  fire  was  so  hot,  she  jumped  in  the  pot; 
The  pot  was  so  black,  she  jumped  in  the  crack; 
The  crack  was  so  high,  she  jumped  in  the  sky; 
The  sky  was  so  blue,  she  jumped  in  the  canoe; 
The  canoe  was  so  deep,  she  jumped  in  the  creek; 
The  creek  was  so  shallow,  she  jumped  in  the  tallow; 
The  tallow  was  so  hard,  she  jumped  in  the  lard; 
The  lard  was  so  soft,  she  jumped  in  the  loft; 
The  loft  was  so  rotten,  she  jumped  in  the  cotton; 
The  cotton  was  so  white,  she  staid  all  night 

18.  THE  SWAPPING  SONG  • 
(From  Kentucky;  country  whites;  MS.  sent  Mrs.  Swing  Marshall  from  Western 

Kentucky;  191a) 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  lived  by  myself. 

And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  had  I  left  upon  the  shelf. 

Chorus 
Tum  a  wing,  wong,  waddle-ding, 
A  Jack  Straw,  straddle-ding, 
A  John  fair,  faddle  ding, 
A  long  ways  home. 

1  The  use  of  the  word  "corp"  seems  archaic  I  believe  the  form  "corp"  is  not  used 
outside  €i  Northumberland. 

•  A  rhyme  of  similar  character  is  found  in  Gomme,  /.  ^ .,  voL  ii,  p.  333. 

•  Of  course  the  first  four  stansas  are  traditional  from  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme; 
but  the  rest  have  been  added  by  the  minstrel.  The  theme  ci  swapping  for  things  of  less 
value  is  found  frequently  in  folk-tales. 
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The  rats  and  mice  did  give  me  auch  a  life, 
I  had  to  go  to  London  to  get  me  a  wife. 

The  creeks  were  so  wide,  and  the  streets  were  so  narrow, 
And  I  had  to  bring  'er  home  on  an'  old  wheelbarrow. 

My  foot  slipped  and  I  got  a  fall, 

And  away  went  wheelb'ar,  wife,  and  alL 

I  swapped  my  wheelb'ar  and  got  a  boss. 
And  then  I  rode  from  Cross  to  Cross. 

I  swapped  my  boss  and  got  me  a  mare. 
And  then  I  rode  from  tare  to  tare. 

I  swapped  my  mare  and  got  me  a  mule, 
And  then  I  rode  like  a  dog-on  fool. 

I  swapped  my  mule  and  got  me  a  cow. 
And  in  that  trade  I  just  learned  how. 

I  swapped  my  cow  and  got  me  a  calf, 
And  in  that  trade  I  just  lost  half. 

I  swapped  my  calf  and  got  me  a  sheep, 
And  then  I  rode  till  I  went  to  sleep. 

I  swapped  my  sheep  and  got  me  a  hen, 
And  law!  what  a  pretty  thing  I  had  then! 

I  swapped  my  hen  and  got  me  a  rat, 
And  I  sat  it  on  a  haystack  to  little  cat. 

I  swapped  my  rat  and  got  me  a  mole. 

And  the  dog-on  thing  went  straight  to  its  hole! 

19.  OLD  GRIICBS 
(From  Kentucky;  whites;  from  liiigiiig  ci  Mrs.  Helm;  19x3) 


lajjiJJJUijiJjJij'UijjjjjUii 


Old  Grimes  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

H-m-m,  laid  in  his  grave. 
The  apple-tree  came  up  and  grew  o'er  his  head, 

H-m-m,  grew  o'er  his  head. 

The  bridle  and  saddle  are  laid  on  the  shelf,  etc. 
If  you  want  any  more,  you  can  sing  it  yourself,  etc. 

20.  LITTLE  BOY* 

(Prom  East  Temiessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1909) 

Little  boy,  little  boy,  wher'd  yer  get  yer  britches? 
''  Daddy  cut  'um  out,  en'  mammy  sewed  the  stitches." 

1  a.  DiaUa  NoUs,  voL  iii.  p.  294  (Alabama).     I  have  this  reported  also  iross  ICIs- 
•iMippL 
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21.  SBB-SAW^ 
(From  Wisconsin;  Madison  children;  1909) 

See-saw,  buckety-waw»  for  my  lady's  daughter; 
Give  her  a  ring  and  a  silver  spoon,  and  let  my  lady  come  under. 
Finger  in  the  sugar-bowl !  (shouted) 

22.  SCHOOL  BUTTER* 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  19x2) 
School  butter!  chicken  flutter  (or  f udder)  I 
Rotten  eggs  fer  yer  daddy's  supper! 

IV.    RELIGIOUS  SONGS.  AND  PARODIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  SONGS 

I.   WHEN  THE  LAST  TRUMPET  SHALL  SOUND* 
(From  Bast  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 


If  1  r    r  f.  I  c   f   c   c  ^j.  ;  J 


D.arir 


r«— I, 


pi  ft  ^'  J  A  j^i  J  j|j,r'g 


^  r^'P.\ri'i'\f:un  li^a 


1  Cf.  Halliwell.  No.  ccv;  Gomme,  L  c„  vol.  i,  p.  zoo;  vols.  vii.  zii,  II,  ZS5. 

s  A  cry  of  defiance  to  a  boy  who  to  dtograced  by  having  to  go  to  schooL  Any  school- 
boy  wiU  fight  anybody,  no  matter  what  hto  size,  ^idio  caUs  "School  butter"  to  him. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here.  also,  that  the  school-children  in  Tennessee  converse 
with  each  other  in  certain  languages  supposedly  secret.  Dog  Latin  to  of  two  varieties: 
(z)  A  language  made  by  the  addition  of  the  syllables  "-bus"  and  "-um"  to  English  words; 
and  (a)  a  language  made  by  the  spelling  of  each  word  with  an  alphabet  in  which  the 
consonants  are  disguised  by  adding  the  vowel  "a"  and  the  consonant  itself .  or  by  adding 
the  vowel  "o"  followed  by  "y."  So  the  word  "run"  would  be  pronounced,  "rar-u-nan." 
Both  varieties  of  Dog  Latin  are  hard  to  follow  when  they  are  spoken  rapidly;  but  the 
children  who  practise  them  easily  understand  them. 

Of  interest,  also,  are  the  nmemonics  used  in  the  country  singing-schooto  for  the  several 
major  keys.  " Girto  Dread  All  Evil  Boys  First"  indicates  by  successive  initiato  the  name 
oi  the  corresponding  key  for  the  sharps,  and  "  Four  Boys  Eat  Apple  Dumplings  Greedily" 
serves  for  the  flats. 

I  One  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  investigator  of  the  subject  of  communal 
composition  to  that  of  the  religious  revivato  that  are  held  every  year  in  the  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee.  The  people  there  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  temperament.  At  least  once 
a  year,  every  church  has  a  big  "  meetin'."  The  preacher  usually  delivers,  on  these  occaslonst 
an  interminable  amount  of  what  seems  to  the  uninitiated  a  mass  of  emotional  rant.  If 
there  to  more  than  one  preacher  present,  each  of  them  to  expected  to  preach  a  sermon.  I 
have  known  services  to  last  from  half-past  ten  to  half-past  two  on  Sundays.  Sometifflet 
the  evening  services  are  prolonged  until  nearly  daybreak.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
ezhorters  are  talking  at  one  time.  Often  the  sermons  are  not  very  intelligible;  but  the 
seed  faUs  on  good  ground,  and  soon  the  whole  congregation  to  in  an  uproai  of  religious 
frensy.  I  have  seen,  at  these  meetings,  dozens  of  people  on  the  floor  at  one  time,  wildly 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  100. — 10. 
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I  hope  to  meet  my  father  there: 

When  the  las'  trumpet  shell  saoun',  I'll  be  there! 
Who  used  to  kneel  with  me  in  prayer: 

When  the  las'  trumpet  shell  saoun',  I'll  be  there! 

I'll  be  there!  I'll  be  there! 
I'U  be  there!  TU  be  there! 
When  the  las'  trumpet  shell  saoun'»  I'll  be  there! 

I  hope  to  meet  my  mother  there: 

{So  on,  through  brother^  sister^  neighbor,  preacher,  etc.) 
gesticulatiiig,  and  at  the  top  of  their  voices  shouting  the  praises  of  the  Lord.    This  aort 
of  thing  is  often  kept  up  for  hours,  usually  until  the  shouterst  especially  the  women,  are 
exhausted  almost  to  the  point  of  fainting,  although  fainting  is  an  accomplishment  of  indiidi 
these  sturdy  mountain-women  know  little. 

All  sorts  of  queer  doctrines  flourish  among  these  people.  A  few  years  ago  the  ?^nfi-HkHi 
Band  began  to  get  a  hold  among  them.  The  Sanctificationists  teach  that  there  is  a 
second  blessing,  or  work  of  grace,  without  which  one  cannot  be  saved.  This  blessing  has  the 
added  advantage  of  enabling  its  possessor  to  live  a  holy  and  sinless  life.  The  mountafai- 
folk  were  slow  to  take  hold  of  this  doctrine;  and  its  introduction  was  bitterly  opposed, 
even  to  the  point  of  violence.  But  in  some  localities  it  prospered,  and  its  converts  were 
now  as  violent  in  its  defence  as  formerly  they  had  been  in  opposing  it.  I  remember  one 
meeting,  held  near  my  home,  in  which  straw  was  strewn  on  the  floor  for  the  seekers  to 
kneel  in,  and  for  the  purpose  oi  providing  a  place  for  those  already  sanctified  to  "die"  for 
their  friends,  even  as  Jesus  died  i<x  sinners.  This  latter  performance  consists  in  falling 
into  a  trance,  and  remaining  in  such  a  condition  for  some  hours;  the  time,  of  course, 
varying  with  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  one  for  whom  the  exertion  is  made.  This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  reclaiming  sinners.  I  know  of  one  girl  who 
lay  as  dead,  in  sudi  a  trance,  {(x  eight  hours.  Another  group  was  possessed  of  and  prac- 
tised the  "  holy  dance."  The  native  preachers  are  universal  in  their  opposition  to  education* 
They  believe  that  when  they  open  their  mouths,  the  Lord  will  take  care  to  fill  them  with  a 
true  message.  Education  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sin.  The  Hard-shell  Baptists  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  —  the  one-seeders  and  the  two-seeders.  The  latter  believe  that 
some  men  are  bom  of  God,  and  will  be  saved,  regardless  of  their  actions;  others  are  natu- 
rally of  the  seed  of  the  Devil,  and  can  never  be  saved,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  seek 
God.  Matters  of  religion  are  of  universal  concern.  It  is  seldom  that  a  group  of  mountain- 
folk  get  together  without  discussing  doctrinal  questions,  and  reasoning  high  of  Providence, 
foreknowledge,  and  other  such  Puritan  subjects.  For  the  mountain-folk  are  thorouglily 
conversant  with  the  Bible,  and  woe  to  the  missionary  who  comes  among  them  unmindful 
of  its  words.  "  Whut  do  yer  meant"  angrily  said  a  leader  of  a  mountain-clan  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  t4'arhing  school  in  his  neighborhood  last  summer,  "  Whut  do  yer  mean  by 
tellin'  my  children  that  the  world  is  round  and  the  sun  stands  still?  Dojrer  not  know  that 
the  Bible  says  Joshuay  made  the  sun  stand  still?  It  must  move,  then.  And  do  yer  not 
know  that  the  Bible  speaks  oi  the  four  comers  of  the  yearth  and  the  eends  of  the  yearth? 
How,  then,  can  yer  say  it  is  round?  Yer  ought  ter  hev  little  Joshuay  dawwn  thar  in 
yer  school,  en'  lam  him  sump'nM"  The  country  debating-societies  usually  concern  them- 
sdves  with  moral  or  biblical  questions.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  four-days*  debate  was 
held  between  what  Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers  could  be  collected  for  the  occasion* 
The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  proper  form  of  baptism.  Large  and  appreciative  crowds 
listened  to  the  arguments  for  the  four  days,  and  went  home,  each  side  believing  the  mofe 
firmly  in  its  former  position. 

When  religious  revivals  are  in  progress,  all  differences  of  locality  and  all  family  gmdget 
are,  for  the  time  bdng,  wiped  out.    Those  who  attend  become  a  homogeneous  throng,  a 
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2.   RISE,   MOURNBR»   RISE 
(Prom  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  19x2) 


\fh  >  >!/•  J^/  ^ 

1  >  f rJ'  T^ 

;  rN  > 

pi 

/         jK          /         J^ 

-H ^ 

hgj — f — P — P — P— 

'^m^J 2 J_ 

--J J- 

3 

Yes,  I  raly  dew  believe,  jes'  before  the  end  uv  time, 
We  shell  hyeur  the  angels  sing  in  thet  momin'; 
Rise,  mourner,  rise,^  en'  go  meet  'em  in  the  skies, 
Fer  we'll  hyeur  the  angels  sing  in  thet  mornin'. 


3.  ON  heaven's  bright  shore' 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  i$>05) 


»tJ  J  J  Jir-n  j|j  J  J  j|j. ;■ 


^^ 


J  J  f  t\ru  fir  r  ■!  Ji^ 


We  have  fathers  gone  to  glory,  {thrice) 

Gone  to  Heaven's  bright  shore; 
Some  bright  day  we'll  go  en'  jine  'em  {thrice) 

On  Heaven's  bright  shore. 

unit  in  thought  and  purpose.  In  such  meetings  they  must  have  singing.  But  sometimes 
books  are  lacking,  or  the  memory  of  the  brother  who  raised  the  song  fails  him.  On  such 
occasions  (rare  enough  in  the  last  few  jrears).  we  have  the  miracle  and  das  VoUt  dichtet, 
one  fore-singer  after  another  taking  up  the  hymn,  and  adding  his  own  contribution  to  the 
melting-pot. 

Of  such  communal  origin  are,  without  question,  the  group  of  songs  that  run  a  sentiment 
through  the  entire  list  of  relatives  and  neighbors.  They  sometimes  find  their  way  up 
into  printed  hymn-book  versions;  but  one  never  sees  the  name  of  the  author.  They 
have  come  from  the  heart  of  the  folk. 

1  The  mourner  is,  of  course,  kneeling  with  his  head  bowed  at  the  mourner's  bench.  Cf. 
the  negro  hjrmn  quoted  by  Mrs.  Cheshire  under  II,  of  this  article,  Na  35. 

"  Jes*  look  yonder  what  I  see; 
Angels  bid  me  ter  come  — 
See  two  angels  callin'  me; 
Angels  bid  me  ter  come. 

"Rise  an'  shine,  mourner,  {thrice) 
Fur  de  angels  bid  'er  me  ter  come." 
>  Cf.  Berea  Quarterly  (October.  19x0),  p.  29. 
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4«  THE  PROiaSBD  LAND 

A 

(From  East  TenneaMe;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

I  have  a  father  in  the  Promised  Land,  {thrice) 
Way  over  in  the  Promised  Land. 

B 
(From  Mississippi;  American  Indians;  recitation  of  Mr.  C.  Loosest;  1909) 
I  have  a  father  in  the  prag-a-nat-a-ia/  (twice) 
Ni  yai  yo,  niji  naiji  prag,  coji  privi  in  the  praganatala. 

Je-we-ji  privi  in  the  prag-a-nat-a-la,  (twice) 

Ni  yai  yo»  niji  naiji  prag,  coji  privi  in  the  prag-a-nat-a-la. 

5.  THE  OLD-TIME  RELIGION* 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 
'Tis  the  ole-time  religion,  (thrice) 
En'  it's  good  enough  fer  me. 

It  was  good  fer  our  fathers, 
En'  it's  good  enough  fer  me. 

It  was  good  fer  our  mothers,  etc. 

(So,  through  all  the  family  relations) 

It  was  good  fer  our  preacher,  etc. 

It  was  good  fer  our  neighbors,  etc. 

1  The  letters  in  these  Indian  words  have  the  sounds  given  them  in  the  alphabet  used 
by  the  American  Dialect  Society.  For  a  similar  Indian  song,  see  Journal  of  Atrntrictm 
Folh-Lore,  voL  xx.  p.  236.  Mr.  U.  H.  Smith  gives  me,  from  the  country  wiiites  of  Indiana 
(1908),  the  refrain  from  a  hymn:  — 

**  1  have  a  father  in  that  kingdom, 
Sittin'  on  the  seat  with  Jesus." 
A  friend  of  Miss  Heft  reports  from  Thomasville,  Ky.,  this  negro  version:  — 
*'  My  Lord  called  me  and  I  mus'  go 
Way  over  in  the  Promised  Land; 
I  got  a  mother  in  the  Promised  Land, 
I  expect  to  meet  her  and  shake  her  hand 
Way  over  in  the  Promised  Land.*' 
*  Versions  of  this  have  been  printed  in  hymn-books;  but  the  origin  seems  popular. 
Each  locality  has  its  own  stanzas.    The  last  two  lines  show  an  accretion  that  came  lately 
in  Grainger  County,  Tennessee.    The  Sanctificationists  taught  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
a  sin.    Many  people,  under  the  stress  of  their  religious  feelings,  gave  it  up.    The  stana 
records  their  feeling.    Cf.  also  the  popular  rhyme:  — 
"I  do  not  use  the  filthy  weed; 
I  hate  the  man  that  sowed  the  seed.*' 
I  remember  distinctly  when  the  last  stanza  was  composed.    There  had  been  a  heavy  rain, 
and  only  the  extremely  devout  had  ventured  up  the  mountain-streams  that  serve  regularly 
for  roads.    But  these  sang,  after  they  reached  the  church,  — 

*'  Makes  me  wade  the  mud  to  meetin*." 
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It  was  good  fer  Paul  an'  Silas,  etc 

{So,  through  any  number  of  Bible  characters) 

It  was  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace,  etc. 

It  was  tried  in  the  den  of  lions,  etc. 

Makes  me  love  everybody,  etc. 

Makes  me  happy,  soul  en'  body,  etc. 

Makes  me  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  etc. 

Makes  me  hate  the  snuff  en'  the  dipper,  etc. 

Makes  me  wade  the  mud  to  meetin',  etc 

6.   OLE-TIME  CO'N  LICKER^ 
(From  South  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  H.  M.  Bryan;  1909) 

Give  me  that  ol'-time  co'n  licker,  (thrice) 
It's  good  enough  fer  me. 

It  was  good  enough  fer  father,  etc 

It  was  made  in  Hickory  hollow,  etc. 

It's  good  enough  fer  the  mountains,  etc. 

It'll  cost  you  two  per  gallon,  etc. 

It'll  make  you  feel  like  fightin',  etc 

7.   I  FOUND  A  PEANUT* 

(From  Miasiflfippi;  coUege-boys;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubd;  1908) 

I  found  a  peanut,  (twice) 
I  found  a  peanut  just  now, 
(Just  now  I  found  a  peanut, 
I  found  a  peanut  just  now). 

Where  did  you  find  it?  etc 

What  did  you  do  with  it?  etc 

I  broke  it  open,  etc. 

What  was  in  it?  etc. 

It  was  empty,  etc 

1  Of  oourse,  the  pfofane  are  constantly  making  parodies  of  the  genuinely  religious  songs. 
This  represents  the  negroes  as  "  celebrating  the  licker/* 

*  Here  we  see  the  college-boys  parodsring  and  building  up  by  communal  composition 
something  like  a  story.  This  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Come  to  Jesus,"  a  song  which  is 
itsdf  of  folk-origin.  I  think. 
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8.  SINNERS  WILL  CRT 
(From  East  Teniiestee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 


'ii;  ;  ;  J.  jj  j-.|f   ;  j  j  ^ 


j*,"  H^n.yHi  lu  tMtrm 


^*^'  Mr  f  I  c  ff  r  I  ■>  ^  J'  J  II 


Sinners  will  cry  fer  the  rocks  in  the  mountains,  (thrice) 
When  the  las'  trumpet  shell  saoun'. 

9.  TOU  MUST  BE  BORND  AGIN 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  Z913) 


iu\i  ;ir  J'lj  /ij  Jin/if  :ij. 


i  *f\r  iii(!j:j'ij  Ji;'i.jiJ  ^i^j^^ 


You  must  be  bornd  agin,  agin; 
You  must  be  bornd  agin; 
Without  a  change,  you  can't  be  saved; 
You  must  be  bornd  agin. 

10.  I  AM  GOING  TO  THE  GRAVE  TO  SLEEP 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  zgia) 


Fine. 


ff/t.^^1-^-^-^^ 


I  am  goin'  tew  the  grave  tew  sleep,  — 
Tew  sleep  that  sleep,  that  long,  sweet  sleep; 
I  am  goin*  tew  the  grave  to  sleep. 

II.  THE  ram's  horn  SLOWED 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 
The  ram's  horn  bio  wed;  the  children  did  shout; 
The  winders  flew  open,  en'  they  all  looked  out* 
O  John!  sing  hallelulyer! 
O  John!  sing  hallelulyer! 
Fer  the  spirit  uv  the  Lord  has  fell  upon  me. 
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We  took  the  little  baby  to  the  new  buryin'-groun', 
En*  there  we  laid  its  little  body  down, 
O  John!  sing  hallelulyer! 

0  John!  sing  hallelulyer! 

Per  the  spirit  uv  the  Lord  has  fell  upon  me« 

12.  huntin'  a  home  to  go  to 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  xoos) 

When  I  was  young  en'  a  mourner  like  you, 
I  was  huntin'  a  home  to  go  to; 

1  never  stopped  till  I  got  through,^ 

I  was  huntin'  a  home  to  go  to. 

13.  LORD,  I  WANT  MORB  RBUGION 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  zpia) 


151 


i|»iJ'|J';::;ffi.rii  rJ.f  1 


\*  t  f  J'  J ;  J  J.I  J./ ;  J' J I  J.  J' 


J  /.J/  J'  J  ^U   J'- J' J'  J'  J'  £ 


If  J  ;.  J.  /■  J  jij  J  ;  J'  ja 


Religion  makes  me  happy,  en'  then  I  want  to  go 
To  leave  this  world  of  sorrer  en'  trouble  hycur  below* 

Lord,  I  want  more  religion  {thrice) 

To  help  me  on  to  God. 

14.   METHODIST 
(From  Virginia;  country  whites;  from  memory;  xpxa) 

Methodist,  Methodist,  while  I  live, 
Methodist  till  I  die; 
Been  baptized  in  the  faith, 
An'  fed  on  Methodist  pie. 

15.  MATTHEW,  MARE,  LUEE,  AND  JOHN* 
(From  Virginia;  country  whites;  from  memory;  xpxa) 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Saddle  the  cat,  an'  I'll  get  on; 
Gimme  a  stick,  an'  I'll  lay  on; 
Open  the  gate,  an'  I'll  be  gone. 
1  The  technical  term  for  "getting  religion." 

*  Evidently  a  mnemonic  for  remembering  the  evangelists.    Cf .  HaUiweU,  No.  cIttt, 
and  Chambers,  p.  X49. 
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16.  MBBUCHAONBZZAR 

A 
(From  Virgiiiia;  oountry  whites;  from  memory;  19x3) 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
Bought  his  grandmother  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

B 

(From  Maaaacfautettt;  Boeton;  19x3) 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
Took  off  his  stockings  and  spit  in  his  shoes. 

17.  HICKORY  STEEPLE 
(From  Kentucky;  whites;  X9X3) 

Ez  I  wuz  goin*  to  Hickory  Steeple, 
There  I  met  some  cullud  people; 
Some  wuz  black,  en'  some  wus  blackuh, 
En'  some  wuz  black  ez  a  chaw  uv  terbacuh. 

iS.  JESSE  COLE^ 
(From  Kentucky;  mountain  whites;  talcen  down  from  singing  by  E.  N.  Caldwell ;2x9za> 

To  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small,  this  story  I  will  unfold ; 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  about  the  doom  of  Jesse  Cole. 
They  lodged  him  in  the  Knoxville  jail;  it  is  a  dreadful  charge; 
He  says  that  he  is  innocent  of  killing  Samuel  Large. 

It's  true  it's  sad  to  think  of  such  a  death  to  die; 

Yet  men  could  shun  those  reckless  crowds,  if  they  would  only  try. 

Cole  has  a  wife  and  children  to  leave  as  many  a  man  has  done. 

Those  bloody  works  for  which  he  is  to  hang  some  other  might  have'done. 

He  says  upon  the  witness-stand  they  swore  his  life  away. 

Every  knee  shall  bow  and  tongue  confess  at  the  coming  judgment-dayt 

In  the  gloomy  walls  confined  to  stay  until  that  dreadful  hour. 

And  then  his  soul  must  fly  away  to  meet  the  Higher  Power, 

All  on  that  day  his  devoted  friends  will  stand  around,  perhaps  his  troubled 

wife, 
This  enough  to  make  the  sinner  turn  to  live  a  better  life. 
Parents  teach  your  children  while  in  the  tender  years  [youth?] 
To  try  to  shun  all  evils  and  always  tell  the  truth. 
Teach  them  there  is  a  God  to  fear,  it's  always  best  to  think,* 
Also  beware  of  gambling-cards,  and  always  shun  strong  drink. 

God  fixed  a  way  for  all  to  live;  He  suffered  on  the  cross, 
Grace  to  every  soul  he  gives;  He  would  that  none  be  lost; 

1  A  moral  ballad  rather  than  a  hymn.  Its  source  is  not  necessarily  the  preacher.  It 
comes,  more  probably,  from  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  folk.  The  manuscript  has  the 
note  "Composed  by  W.  M.  Day.    From  Tennessee.  Old." 

•  With  something  of  the  Elisabethan  sense. 
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Be  innocent  or  guilty,  on  God  he  must  rely: 
The  twenty-first  of  December  they  have  set  for  Cole  to  die. 
All  on  that  day  they'll  crowd  around  close  by  the  window  tent 
To  hear  the  last  words  of  a  man  whose  life  is  at  an  end.^ 

19.  I've  a  long  time  heard 

(From  MissisBippi;  country  whites;  MS.  of  J.  B.  Rankin) 


ij.  j;N  J  ^.  /N  ^  f  J';.^^ 


f  J  i\fn^}j>u  ;.j.>j.j./ij  J  rti 


I've  a  long  time  hea^d  the  sun  will  be  bleeding, 
The  sun  will  be  bleeding,  the  sun  will  be  bleeding, 

I've  a  long  time  heard  the  sun  will  be  bleeding: 
Sinner,  where  will  you  stand  in  that  day? 

I've  a  long  time  heard  the  angels  will  be  singing,  etc 

I've  a  long  time  heard  the  devils  will  be  howling,  etc. 

I've  a  long  time  heard  sinners  would  be  crying,  etc 

20.   don't  YER  hear  DEM  BELLS? 
(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggt;  xgoS) 

Wukldng  all  day  in  de  cotton  an'  de  corn, 

Wid  my  feet  an'  my  ban's  so  so'. 
Looking  fer  ole  Gab'l  to  blow  his  horn. 

So  I  won't  hab  ter  wuk  no  mo'. 

Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  Lord!) 
Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  Lord!) 

Dey  are  ringin'  up  de  glory  ob  de  mom. 
Hallelujah! 
Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  Lord!) 
Don't  yer  hear  dem  bells?    (Yes,  my  Lord!) 

Dey  are  ring^n'  up  de  glory  ob  de  morn. 

31.  so  GLAD 
(From  North  CaroUna;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggt;  xgoS) 

So-0  glad !    So-o  glad  I 

What  are  you  so  glad  about? 
Sins  forgiven  an'  my  soul  sot  free! 

So-o  glad  I    So-o  glad ! 
1  Pronounced  regularly  "ent.** 
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22.   SATAN'S  MAD 

A 

(From  North  CaroUna;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggt;  1908) 

Satan's  mad  and  I  am  glad;^ 
What  yer  gwine  do  when  ycr  git  dcre? 
He  missed  dat  soul  he  thought  he  had; 
What  yer  gwine  do  when  yer  git  dere? 

Hoe  yer  corn,  hoe  yer  corn.     Moses! 

Hoe  yer  com! 
What  yer  gwine  do  when  yer  git  dere? 

B 

(Fzom  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  1908) 

Satan's  mad  and  I  am  glad; 

Sunshine,  sunshine,  sunshine,  in  my  face  dis  momin^ 

Sunshine  in  my  face. 
He  missed  dat  soul  he  thought  he  had; 
Sunshine,  sunshine,  etc. 

C 

(From  Virginia;  ?;  from  memory;  1909) 

de  Satan's  got  an  iron  shoe; 

If  you  don't  min',  he'll  put  it  on  you. 

33.  THE  LITTLE  ANGELS 
(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  X90S) 

Dere's  one,  dere's  two,  dere's  three,  little  angels, 
Dere's  four,  dere's  five,  dere's  six,  little  angels, 
Dere's  seven,  dere's  eight,  dere's  nine,  little  angels, 
Dere's  ten  little  angels  in  de  band. 

Chorus 

I'se  gwine  Sunday  mornin',  {thrice) 
Sunday  mornin'  fair. 

Dere's  'leben,  dere's  twelve,  thirteen,  little  angels, 
Fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  little  angels, 
Sebenteen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  little  angels, 
Dere's  twenty  little  angels  in  de  band. 

24.  o  death! 
(From  Eastern  North  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  1908) 
Sinner,  I  come  to  you  by  Hebbin's  decree; 
This  very  night  you  must  go  wid  me. 

"O-o  death !    O-o  death ! 
How  kin  I  go  wid  you? 
1  Cf .  the  popular  rhyme,  wtiich  I  have  heard  both  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
chusetts:  — 

"Charlie's  mad  en'  I  am  g^ad,  en'  I  know  whut'U  please  him: 
A  bottle  uv  ink  f uh  him  to  drink«  en'  a  pretty  girl  to  squeeze  him." 
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"  Jc8*  like  a  flower  in  its  bloom, 
Why  should  you  cut  me  down  so  soon? 

O-o  death!    O-o  death! 
How  kin  I  go  wid  you?" 

25.  DONE  WRIT  DOWN  TO'   NAME 
(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  zgoS) 

Rise,  mourner,  rise,  and  don't  be  ashame' ; 
Fer  Jesus  Christ,  de  Lamb  of  God, 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

"  I  believe  it  1  "^    {ShouUd  by  the  preacher) 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

"Up  in  Heaven!" 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

"On  de  Lamb's  Book!" 
Done  writ  down  yo'  name. 

I  hear  dem  bells  a-ringin'; 
It's  time  fer  me  to  go; 
De  hebbenly  breakfast  waitin' 
On  de  hebbenly  sho'. 

"I  believe  it!" 
Done  writ  down  my  name.  etc. 

26.  IfT  GOOD  LAWD 
(From  Missiasippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  Z909) 

Oh,  ain't  dat  a  mighty  wonder! 
Oh,  ain't  dat  a  mighty  talk! 
To  see  dat  man  wid  de  palsy 
Pick  up  his  bed,  an'  walk. 

My  good  Lawd  been  here,  bless  my  soul  I  an'  gone  away. 

Oh!  when  I  get's  up  in  de  Heaben, 
I'se  gwine  stan'  on  de  sea  ob  glass. 
An'  make  my  inquirataon, 
Hab  I  got  home  at  last! 

27.  oh!  wear  shall  I  BE? 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  de  great  trumpet  soun'? 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  soun'  so  loud?  — 
When  it  soun'  so  loud,  de  dead  will  all  arise, 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  soun'? 

Oh  I  whar  shall  I  be  when  de  dinner-horn  blow? 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  blow  so  loud?  — 
When  it  blow  so  loud,  de  hungry'll  all  feel  proud,* 
Oh!  whar  shall  I  be  when  it  sound? 

t  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  a  Idnd  of  religious  drama, 
i  '* Proud"  in  the  sense  of  "happy"  is  common  in  the  South. 
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28.  THIS  WORK  IS   'most  DONE 
(From  Mitelatippl;  negroes;  MS.  of  Dr.  Herrington;  1909) 

We  are  climbin'  Jacob's  ladder,  {ikrice) 
For  this  work  is  'most  done. 

Preachers,  don't  get  weary,  etc. 

Every  round  goes  higher,  etc. 

Brethren,  don't  get  weary,  etc. 

Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  bumin',  etc 

Sisters,  don't  get  weary,  etc. 

29.   MT  LORD,   HE  DIED  ON  DE  CROSS 
(From  North  CaroUna;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  z$>o8) 

Yonder  come  chillun  dressed  in  white  ;^ 
Look  lak  de  chillun  ob  de  Israelite. 

Refrain 
My  Lord,  he  died  on  de  cross. 

Yonder  come  chillun  dressed  in  red; 
Look  lak  chillun  what  Moses  led. 

Yonder  come  chillun  dressed  in  black; 
Look  lak  de  hypercrits  turnin'  back. 

30.  PHARAOH'S  ARMY  GOT  DROWNDBD* 

A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  negroes;  from  memory;  i$>05) 


ic  c  f  elf  r  fiJ'  ^^'  ^\f  f  Jr 


*  /^/j'^/ij  i\i  J'J'J' J'lai 


Who's  dat  comin',  all  dressed  in  red? 
One  uh  dem  people  dat  Pharaoh  led. 

Pharaoh's  army  got  drownded, 

O  Mary!  don't  yuh  weep. 

>  Cf.  Journal  cf  American  Polh-Lore,  voL  zxiii,  p.  437. 

'  "  Pharaoh's  Army"  was  popular  all  over  the  South  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago» 
It  certainly  must  have  circulated  in  printed  form.  But,  even  if  its  origin  be  in  a  madiine- 
made  ballad,  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  folk,  and  has  had  added  to  it  some  assuredly 
popular  stanzas.  I  have  heard  a  large  number  of  more  or  leas  obtcene  verses  sung  to  this 
music  such  as  those  that  follow  the  lead  of— 

"I've  got  a  girl  in  Baltimore; 

Street-car  runs  ri|^t  by  her  door." 
"  I've  got  a  gal  in  Jellico; 

She  don't  write  to  me  no  more." 
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O  Mary!  don't  yuh  weep,  don't  yuh  mone; 
Pharaoh'll  come  en'  take  yuh  home. 

Pharaoh's  army  got  drownded, 

O  Mary!  don't  you  weep. 

If  I  could,  I  really  would, 
Stan'  on  de  rock  where  Moses  stood. 
Pharaoh's  army,  etc. 

Some  uh  dese  nights,  'bout  twelve  uh  clock, 
Dis  ole  wo'l  's  gwine  tuh  reel  an'  rock. 
Pharaoh's  army,  etc. 

B 
(From  Missiasippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubd;  1909) 

If  I  could,  I  surely  would. 
Stand  on  the  rock  where  Moses  stood. 
Pharaoh's  army  got  drowned. 

Chorus 

O  Mary !  don't  you  weep,  don't  you  moan,  (twice) 
Pharaoh's  army,  got  drowned. 
O  Mary!  don't  you  weep  no  more. 

Wake  up,  Mary,  and  turn  on  the  light; 
See  the  monkey  and  the  polecat  fight. 

Way  up  ybnder,  where  the  light  shines  bright. 
They  don't  [need]  any  electric  lights. 

You  ride  the  billy  goat  and  I  ride  the  mule; 
First  one  get  to  Heaven  can  sit  in  the  cool. 

C 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell;  1909) 

I  went  up  yonder  last  Saturday  night 
To  see  the  devil  and  a  tiger  fight. 

Pharaoh's  army  got  drownded, 

O  Mary!  don't  you  weep. 

31.  TOU  SHALL  BE  FREE 
A 
(From  South  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  South  Carolina  lady;  1909) 

There  was  a  moanish  lady 

Lived  in  a  moanish  land. 

And  she  had  a  moanish  daughter. 

Who  could  moan  at  de  Lord's  command. 

Chorus 
Moanish  lady,  an'  you  shall  be  free!^ 
Oh!  moanish  honey,  an'  you  shall  be  free! 
Oh!  moanish  nigger,  an'  you  shall  be  free, 
W'en  de  good  Lord  calls  you  home. 
">  With  this  chorus,  cf .  Journal  cf  American  Folk-Lore,  voL  xziv,  p.  376. 
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Oh!  warn't  Mr.  Noah  de  foolish  man 
To  build  his  house  on  de  sinking  of  de  san' ; 
Along  come  de  rain,  an'  den  come  de  hail, 
And  den  come  de  elephant  widout  any  tail. 

Funny  animal,  an'  you  shall  be  free,  etc. 

Oh!  my  gal  Sal,  she  am  de  card! 

She  wark  right  out  in  de  white  folks  yard ; 

She  cook  de  goose,  and  she  gib  me  de  stuffing. 

An'  she  think  I'm  a-wukkin' 

Wen  I  ain't  a-doin'  nuffin'. 

Lazy  nigger,  an'  you  shall  be  free,  etc. 

£f  you  want  to  go  to  Heben,  an'  you  don'  know  what  to  do, 

Jes'  grease  yourself  wif  a  mutton  stew; 

Along  come  de  Debbil,  an'  he  take  you  by  de  han', 

But  you  slip  right  thru  to  the  Promise'  Lan'. 

Slippery  nigger,  an'  you  shall  be  free,  etc. 

B 

(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell;  1909) 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do: 
Just  grease  all  over  with  a  mutton  soo. 
Then  if  the  Devil  gets  after  you  with  his  greasy  hand, 
Just  slide  right  over  into  the  Promised  Land. 

32.   UNCLE  EPHRAIM  GOT  DB  COON 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 

As  I  was  coming  through  my  field, 

A  black  snake  bit  me  on  de  heel ; 

Dey  carried  me  home,  and  laid  me  on  de  bed ; 

De  ole  folks  said,  ''Dat  nigger  is  dead." 

Uncle  Eph'm  got  de  coon  and  gone  on,  gone  on,  gone  on. 
Uncle  Eph'm  got  de  coon  and  gone  on. 
And  left  me  watching  up  de  tree. 

What  kind  of  shoes  did  de  angels  wear, 
Slipping  and  sliding  through  de  air? 
A  great  big  shoe  and  a  gov'mint  sox: 
Just  drap  all  de  money  in  de  missionary-box. 

Uncle  Eph'm,  etc. 

33.  OLD  NOAH 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubel;  1909) 

Here's  old  Norah,* 

Stick  him  in  the  bosom;  {thrice) 
Here's  old  Norah,  stick  him  in  the  bosom, 

And  let  old  Norah  go. 
>  For  this  8i>elling,  cf .  Journal  of  American  PoUt-Lore,  voL  tkjW,  p.  435. 
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Here's  old  Norah's  daughter, 

Stick  her  in  the  bosom;  {thrice) 
Here's  old  Norah's  daughter,  stick  her  in  the  bosom, 

And  let  old  Norah  go. 

Here's  a  long  giraffe, 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  humped-back  camel, 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  great  big  elephant. 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  little  monkey, 
Stick  him,  etc. 

Here's  a  big  kangaroo. 

Stick  him  in  the  bosom:  {thrice) 
The  flood  is  all  over, 

Let  old  Norah  go.* 

34.   ADAM  WAS  THE  FIRST  MAN 
(From  Missiseippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  F.  R.  Rubel;  1909) 
Adam  was  the  first  man  that  ever  was  invented; 
He  lived  all  alone,  and  he  never  grew  co[n]tented.' 
Along  come  Eve,  and  they  had  a  battle; 
Sot  up  a  tree,  and  they  fotched  down  an  apple; 
They  fotched  down  two,  and  each  took  one. 
And  ever  since  then  thQ  trouble  begun. 

Along  come  Noah,  stumbling  in  the  dark; 
Picked  up  a  hammer,  and  built  himself  an  ark; 
In  come  the  animals,  two  by  two,  — 
The  hippo  hippo  potumus  and  the  kikangaroo. 

35.  JONAH 
(From  Indiana;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Mr.  I>avid8on;  1908) 
A  whale  come  along,  and  he  was  a  snorter; 
He  lifted  old  Jonah  right  out  of  the  water. 

Old  Jonah,  like  a  fool,  got  as  stubborn  as  a  mule; 
But  the  whale  made  him  quickly  disappear. 

Jonah's  knife  out  he  drew,  and  he  cut  the  whale  in  two. 
And  he  floated  to  the  shore  on  his  ear. 

36.   THE  LORD  MADE  THE  OCEAN 
(From  Indiana;  country  whites;  MS.  of  Mr.  I^avidson;  1908) 
The  Lord  he  made  the  ocean. 
And  then  he  made  the  whale. 
And  then  he  made  a  raccoon 
With  a  ring  around  his  tail. 
1  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  telling  in  verse  stories  from  the  Bible, 
s  Cf.  Journal  of  American  Polh-Lore,  voL  zii,  p.  350,  where  Adam  Is  represented  at 
wanting  a  wife. 
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37.  THE  BLBPHANT 
(Fzom  MissisBippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  E.  Rankin;  1909) 

God  Almighty  made  an  elephant, 
He  made  him  big  and  stout; 
But  the  elephant  was  not  satisfied 
Till  God  Almighty  made  him  a  snout. 

38.   GOD  MADE  DB  BBB* 
A 

(From  East  Tennessee;  negroes;  from  memory;  1905) 

God  made  de  bee,  and  de  bee  made  honey; 
God  made  man,  an'  de  man  made  money; 
God  made  Satan,  an'  Satan  made  sin; 
God  made  a  hole,  an'  rolled  Satan  in. 

B 
(Prom  Kentucky;  negroes;  recitation  of  Miss  Josephine  McGill;  xpxa) 
Satan  got  mad,  an'  said  he  wouldn't  stay; 
God  tol'  Satan  that  he  couldn't  get  away. 

39.  CAIN  AND  ABBL 
(Prom  Virginia;  negroes;  M&  given  me  by  E.  N.  Caldwell;  zpxa) 

Some  folks  say  that  Cain  killed  Abel;* 

Yes,  my  Lord ! 
He  hit  him  in  the  head  with  the  leg  of  a  table; 

Yes,  my  Lord ! 

Starry  light  and  starry  crown, 

rU  be  ready  when  the  worl'  turns  round, 

I'll  be  ready,  I'll  be  ready.  Lord; 

ril  be  ready  when  the  world  turns  round. 

40.  OH,  MT  soul!' 
(From  South  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  given  me  by  E.  N.  Caldwell;  19x3) 

Oh,  my  soul,  my  soul!     I'm  going  to  rest 
In  the  arms  of  the  angel  Ga-bri-el ! 
An'  I'll  climb  on  the  hill,  an'  I'll  look  to  the  west, 
An'  I'll  cross  the  river  Jordan  to  the  land. 
^The  song  of  which  this  is  a  fragment  is  known  in  Virginia  and  Indiana. 
*  With  this  account  of  the  first  murder,  cf .  the  song  (rather  of  the  broadside  type) 
which  I  heard  a  travelling  singer  give  at  a  party  in  East  Tennessee  some  fifteen  srears  ago: — 
"I  am  a  highly  educated  man; 
To  keep  my  brains  within  my  head  I  plan; 
I've  been  on  earth  so  long,  that  I  sung  this  little  song 
When  Abraham  and  Isaac  rushed  the  can. 
I  saw  Cain  when  he  killed  Abel  in  the  glade. 
And  I  know  the  game  was  poker  that  they  played; 
But  there  is  where's  the  rub.  did  he  kill  him  with  a  dub? 
Oh,  nol  he  only  hit  him  with  a  spade." 
I  believe  this  has  already  found  its  way  to  the  coUege  song-book. 
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An'  I'll  sit  me  down  in  my  dd  armchair, 

Ai)'  of  burdens  yonder  I'll  never  drc; 

An'  I'll  hear  old  Satan  sneeze,  but  I'll  take  my  ease; 

An'  I'll  warm  myself  by  the  holy  fire. 

An'  I'll  shout,  an'  I'll  dance, 

An'  I'll  rise  up  early  in  the  morn; 

Oh,  my  friends,  my  friends!  I'll  be  there  on  time, 

When  old  Gabriel  am  a-blowing  of  his  honu 

41.  god's  heaven^ 

(From  Kentucky;  negroes;  MS.  written  for  Miae  Heft;  xpxa) 
David  play  on  your  harp,  hallelu',  hallelu' ! 

I  got  a  crown,  you  got  a  crown,  all  God's  chillun  got  a  crown; 
When  I  get  to  Heaven,  I'm  goin'  a-put  on  my  crown,  and  shout  all  over 
God's  Heaven. 

I  got  shoes,  you,  etc. 

When  I  get  to  Heaven,  I'm  goin'  a-put  on  my  shoes,  and  walk  all  over 
God's  Heaven. 

Everybody  talking  'bout  Heaven  —  ain't  going  there! 
Heaven!  we'll  shout  all  over  God's  Heaven* 

42.  TALK  ABOUT  ME 

(From  KenttK^;  negroes;  MS.  written  for  Miae  Heft;  1910) 

Talk  about  me,  talk  about  you. 

Talk  about  everybody; 
Thank  God  Almighty,  if  the  Bible's  true. 

Ain't  no  talkers  in  Heaven. 

Lie  on  me,  lie  on  you. 

Lie  on  everybody; 
The  angels  in  Heaven  done  wrote  it  down. 

There  ain't  no  liars  in  Heaven. 

43.  you're  goin-a-miss  me 
(From  Kentucky;  negroes;  MS.  written  for  Miss  Heft;  19x2) 

I  went  into  the  wilderness. 

And  I  didn't  go  to  stay; 

My  soul  got  happy. 

And  I  staid  all  day. 

Church,  I  know  you're  goin-a-miss  me  when  I'm  gone. 

^  As  wUl  be  seen,  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  metre  to  this.  Such  is  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  negro  songs;  they  are  made  up  of  just  a  string  of  emotional  language 
sung  to  some  simple  melody.  Sometimes  a  rhyme  creeps  in,  and  now  and  then  a  line  is 
smoothed  down  to  metrical  form.  If  the  song  is  good  enough  to  survive,  it  is  improved 
tometimes  by  successive  singers,  untU  it  reaches  something  like  poetk  form.  But  this 
and  other  songs  in  this  manuscript  wiU  serve  to  show  how  rude  are  the  1 
VOL.   XXVI. — ^NO.    100. — II 
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I  went  by  the  graveyard, 

To  take  a  little  walk; 

Me  and  King  Jesus 

Had  a  little  talk. 

Friend,  I  know  you're  goin-a-miss  me  when  I'm  gone. 

Chorus 
You're  goin-a-miss  me  by  my  walk, 


ez  I  wuz  walkin'^ 

t  lonesome  road, 

ht  wuz  filled  wid  rapture, 

5uhd  de  voice  uv  Gawd. 

1  wait  on  de  Lawd,  we'll  wait,  we'll  wait; 
irait  on  de  Lawd. 

46.  NO  hidin'-placb 
ty;  negroes;  recitation  of  Miss  A.  Howard;  zpza) 

no  hidin'-place  daown  dah-uh! 
tuh  de  rock  tuh  hide  muh  face, 
laid,  "Back,  no  hidin'-place!" 
no  hidin'-place  daown  dah-uhl 
e  same  way  is  reported  in  the  Jownal  qf  AnmicM  FoOhLon, 
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De  sinnuh  maen  gamble,  en'  he  fell;  (thrice) 

He  wanted  tuh  go  tuh  Heb'n,  but  he  went  tuh  hell. 

De  sinnuh  msen  stood  at  de  gates  u'  hell;  {thrice) 
De  gates  flew  op'n,  en'  in  he  fell.  ^ 


163 


V.    SONGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  RAILROAD 


Please  subetltute  the  line  of  music  below  for  the  correspcmding  inverted  music  on 
p.  163  of  the  "Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  "  (April-June,  1913.  number). 


llHi  il  I  I  iir'^'HiM^r  ihiTii,^ 


If  I  could  drive  steel  like  John  Henry, 
I'd  go  home,  Baby,  I'd  go  home. 

This  ole  hammer  killed  John  Henry, 
Drivin'  steel.  Baby,  drivin'  steel. 

1  CI.  Journal  cf  American  Polk-Lore,  vol.  xziii,  p.  436,  for  a  version  of  this  song. 

s  This  song  is  used  by  the  workmen  as  they  drive  the  drill  into  the  rock.  The  rhythm 
marks  the  time  of  the  hammer-strokes.  The  man  who  "shakes"  must  know  when  to 
turn  the  drilL  and.Jf  there  are  two  striking,  they  must  both  necessarily  keep  good  time. 

*  Among  the  workmen  on  the  railroads  in  the  South  there  has  been  formed  a  con- 
•kierable  body  of  verse  about  John  Henry,  a  famous  steel-driving  man.  For  one  stansa 
fi^KXted  from  North  Carolina,  see  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  ndi,  p.  249.  The 
flimple  form  lends  itself  easily  to  conmiunal  composition. 
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If  I  had  forty-one  ^  dollars, 
I'd  go  home,  Baby,  Td  go  home. 

I'm  goin'  home,  en'  tell  little  Annie 
Uv  my  triuls.  Baby,  uv  my  triuls. 

B 
tProm  Indiana;  ?;  MS.  of  Mr.  Davidson) 

Did  you  hear  that  rain-crow  hollering? 
Sign  of  rain,  Baby,  sign  of  rain. 

If  I  had  forty-one  dollars, 
I'd  go  home.  Baby,  I'd  go  home. 

C 
(From  Misiiflsippi;  ?;  MS.  of  R.  J.  Slay;  1909) 
This  old  hammer  killed  John  Henry, 
Can't  kill  me;  can't  kill  me! 

This  old  hammer  killed  Bill  Dooley, 
Can't  kill  me;  can't  kill  me! 

This  old  hammer  weighs  forty  pounds,  sah! 
Can't  kill  me;  can't  kiU  me  I 

D 
(Prom  MiatiflBippi;  ?;  MS.  oi  W.  P.  CassedFi  xpop) 
John  Henry  got  in  his  buggy. 
And  tightened  up  his  reins, 
And  passed  by  those  ladies, 
Like  a  shower  of  rain. 

John  Henry  used  to  sing:  **  I  owe  you  some  money, 

I  haven't  got  no  small  change. 
But  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars 

I  will  see  you  again." 

E 

(Prom  Kentucky;  mountain  whites;  MS.  of  B.  N.  Ctldwidl;  19x2) 

When  John  Henry  was  a  little  boy. 
Sitting  on  his  papa's  knee. 
Was  a-lookin  down  at  a  piece  of  steel, 
"For  a  steel-driving  man  I  want  to  be." 

When  they  take  John  Henry  down  to  the  tunnel. 
Well,  they  set  him  head  for  to  drive; 
For  the  rocks  so  tall,  John  Henry  was  so  small. 
Threw  down  his  hammer,  and  he  cried. 

Well,  they  set  John  Henry  on  the  right-hand  corner, 
A  steam-driller  was  on  the  left; 
**  Before  I  let  the  steam-driller  hammer  me  down, 
I'll  hammer  my  fool  self  to  death. 
1  A  favorite  number  with  the  folk;  cf.  Jomm^l  of  AmwicMm  FpO^Lors*  voL  siU,  p.  9^ 
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"  If  I  die  a  railroad  man,^ 

Go  bury  me  under  the  rail  ties, 

With  my  pick  and  my  shovel  at  my  head  and  feet, 

And  my  nine-pound  hammer  in  my  hand." 

John  Henry  he  come  walkin'  out; 
He  looked  all  around  and  above, 
Wrapped  up  his  hammer  and  paper  and  silk, 
And  sent  it  to  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

John  Henry  had  a  lovin*  little  wife. 

Sometimes  she  was  dressed  in  red; 

She  went  walkin'  down  the  track,  and  she  never  looked  back; 

She  said,  "I'm  goin'  where  my  honey  fell  dead." 

John  Henry  had  a  lovin'  little  wife. 
Sometimes  she  was  dressed  in  blue; 
Went  to  the  graveyard  where  his  dead  body  lies; 
"John  Henry,  I've  always  been  true  to  you." 

When  John  Henry  was  a  little  boy, 
Sittin'  on  his  grandpa's  knee: 
"That  big  tunnel  on  the  C  and  O  line 
Is  going  to  be  the  death  of  me."* 

3.  WHEN  I'm  dead 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  recitation  of  F.  LeTellier;  1907) 

When  I'm  dead,  dead  en'  gone. 

You  ken  hyer  the  train  I'm  on. 

You  ken  hyer  the  whistle  blow  a  thousand  miles. 

If  I  die  a  railroad  man, 

Jes'  bury  me  in  the  san'. 

Where  I  ken  hyer  ole  Six  Hundred  roll  in  the  mornin'.* 

4.   CASET  JONES* 

A 
(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Aldrich;  1909) 
Casey  Jones  was  a  brave  engineer; 
Casey  looked  at  the  fireman,  and  the  fireman  said, 

1  This  stanza  is  evidently  out  of  shape;  it  looks,  too,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  from 
some  other  song.    Cf .  the  song  following  this. 

>  A  note  on  the  manuscript  says,  "About  half  of  the  'John  Henry'  here;  very  long." 
Mr.  C.  B.  House  tells  me  there  is  a  song  in  Clay  County,  Kentucky,  about  John  Henry, 
a  sted-driving  man. 

*  For  a  similar  sentiment,  cf.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  zzii,  p.  244. 

<  During  the  winter  of  1908-09,  I  found  the  State  of  Mississippi  full  of  versions  of  a 
song,  very  popular  then,  called  "  Casey  Jones."  The  several  versions  I  was  able  to  get, 
I  print  here.  Mr.  Barry  says  this  song  was  composed  by  one  man,  William  Saunders; 
but  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  date  for  its  composition.  Certainly  the  version 
which  I  give  as  "E"  was  current  in  East  Tennessee  as  early  as  1905;  and  the  disaster  is 
therein  located  at  or  near  Corbin,  Ky.  Furthermore,  in  1908  the  song  was  already  In  the 
possession  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  each  singer  was  shaping  the  verses  to  suit 
himself. 
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"What  do  you  care? 
If  I  keep  your  boilers  red  and  hot, 
We'll  make  it  to  Canton  by  four  o'clock." 

Casey  Jones  was  a  brave  engineer, 

He  died  with  the  throttle  in  his  right  hand. 

All  the  way  by  the  last  board  he  passed. 
Thirty-five  minutes  late  with  the  S  mail.^ 
Casey  Jones  said  to  his  fireman, 
"We'll  make  it  to  Canton,  or  leave  the  rail; 
We  are  thirty-five  minutes  late  with  the  S  mail." 

Just  as  he  got  in  a  mile  of  the  place. 
He  spied  number  Thirty-five  right  in  his  face. 
Said  to  the  fireman,  "You'd  better  jump! 
For  these  locomotives  are  bound  to  bump." 

When  Casey's  family  heard  of  his  death, 
Casey's  daughter  fell  on  her  knees, 
"Mamma!  mamma!  how  can  it  be. 
Papa  got  killed  on  the  old  I.  C?" 

"Hush  your  mouth,  don't  draw  a  breath; 
We'll  draw  a  pension  from  Casey's  death!" 

B 

(From  MiflsiflBippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  L.  Byrd;  1909) 

Casey  Jones  left  Jackson  Yards; 
When  he  left,  he  was  sober; 
But  when  he  came  over  Bolivar  Hill, 
Six  Hundred  and  Eighteen  turned  over. 

The  fireman  said  to  Casey  Jones, 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter?" 

"Six  Hundred  and  Eighteen's  done  hopped  the  track, 

And  forty-one  cars  scattered." 

"You  go  down  the  new  cut  road,* 
And  I'll  go  down  the  Central; 
We'll  both  meet  in  Bethlehem, 
And  both  go  home  together." 

C 

(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  Ben  Bell;  Z909) 

Casey  Jones  was  an  engineer; 

He  told  his  fireman  not  to  fear. 

"  I  just  want  you  to  keep  the  boiler  hot. 

And  I'll  run  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'clock." 
1  The  United  States  mail? 

*  This  stanza  has  a  definite  folk-flavor.    It  also  reminds  one  of  a  stansa  in  *'Loch 
Lomond." 
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And  ril  run  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'clock;  (twice) 
I  just  want  you  to  keep  the  boiler  hot; 
And  I'll  run  her  into  Canton  at  four  o'clock. 

I  got  up  this  morning,  and  it  looked  like  rain; 
Around  the  curve  come  the  passenger  train; 
On  that  train  was  Casey  Jones; 
A  good  engineer,  but  he's  dead  and  gone. 

A  good  engineer,  etc. 

D 

(From  Mi88i88ipi>i;  ?;  MS.  of  P.  R.  Rubd;  1909) 

David  Jones  was  a  good  engineer; 

He  told  his  fireman  not  to  fear; 

All  he  wanted  was  steam  and  coal. 

"Stick  your  head  out  the  window,  see  the  drivers  roll, 

See  the  drivers  roll! 
Stick  your  head  out  the  window,  and  see  the  drivers  roll." 

Early  one  morning,  when  it  looked  like  rain. 

Around  the  curve  come  the  gravel  train; 

On  that  train  was  David  Jones: 

He's  a  good  old  rounder,  but  he's  dead  and  gone. 

But  he's  dead  and  gone. 
He's  a  good  old  rounder,  but  he's  dead  and  gone. 

E 
(From  East  Temmsee;  mountain  whites;  recitation  oC  F.  LeTelller;  1905) 

Las'  Monday  mornin'  'twas  drizzlin'  rain; 
Aroun'  the  curve  come  a  passenger  train; 
Engineer  Farmer  said  tell  his  wife 
That  Two  Sixty-nine  had  stole  his  life. 

Said,  "  Poke  in  the  coal,  en'  get  the  boiler  hot, 
En'  run  into  Corbin  by  four  o'clock." 

F 
(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  W.  P.  Casiedy;  1909) 

Casey  Jones  was  long  and  tall; 

He  pulled  the  throttle  on  the  cannon-ball; 

Pull[ed]  the  whistle,  and  gave  a  squall; 

Said,  **  I'm  going  to  ride  the  scoundrel  to  Niagra  Fall." 

G 

(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  J.  B.  Rankin;  1909) 

Old  Tom  Jones  was  a  good  engineer. 

Said  to  his  fireman,  ''Don't  have  no  fear; 

A  little  more  water,  and  then  some  coal. 

Stick  your  head  out  the  window,  and  watch  the  drivers  roll." 
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5.  BNGIHB  NUMBBR  NINE 
(Ftom  MiMiad|>^;  ?;  US.  oC  Mr.  Upihnr;  zgoQ) 
Engine,  engine,  Number  Nine, 
Travellin'  on  the  Chicago  line. 
When  she's  polished,  don't  she  shine! 
Engine,  engine,  Number  Nine! 

6.  TOU  CAUSE  HB  TO  WBBP 
(FhMD  ISMt  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  zgos) 

Yer  cause  me  ter  weep,  en'  yer  cause  me  ter  mourn. 
En'  yer  cause  me  ter  leave  my  home;* 
En'  I'll  never  see  my  baby  any  more  {twiu). 

I  looked  at  the  sun,  en'  the  sun  looked  high; 
I  looked  at  the  boss,  en'  the  boss  looked  shy. 

7.  GO  DOWN,  pick! 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  einglag  ol  F.  LeTeUier,  X9is> 


'ijijju' jif  ip  npj'ij.  j-aj!j^ 


P I II III  iir  iJj^i'iU-.i!:i:."jij.ii 


I  looked  at  the  shovel,  en'  the  shovel  looked  clean; 
I  looked  at  the  boss,  en'  the  boss  looked  mean; 
I  looked  at  the  sun,  en'  the  sun  looked  high: 
Go  daown,  pick;  go  daown,  er  diel 

8.   ONB  FBR  THB  HONBT* 

(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  1905) 

One  fer  the  money,  two  fer  the  show, 
Three  ter  make  ready,  en'  four  ter  go! 

9.  OLD  JAY  GOULD 

A 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  recitation  of  F.  LeTellier;  1907) 

Ole  Jay  (Soul'*  said,  before  he  died, 
He'd  fix  a  way  fer  hobos  to  ride. 

Said,  "  Ride  on  the  bumpers,  en'  ride  on  the  rods,* 
En'  trust  your  life  in  the  ban's  uv  God!" 

1  For  this  refrain,  cf.  Journal  of  American  Poik'Lort,  voL  zzii.  p.  145;  voL  zxiv,  p.  387. 

*  Used  by  workmen  in  handling  a  heavy  timber. 

I  Jay  Cvould  was  supposed  to  own  most  of  the  railroads.    Cf.  Journal  at  Amaricam 
Polk-Lora,  vol.  zziv,  p.  384,  where  "Jay-goose"  seems  to  be  for  "Jay  (^ould.** 

*  Cf .  Journal  at  Ameriaan  Paik-Lorot  voL  zxiv,  p.  379. 
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B 

(From  Mississippi;  ?;  MS.  of  M.  T.  Aldrich;  1909) 

Jay  Gould  said,  [before  he  died] 

^^Fix  my  train  so  the  bums  can't  ride." 

C 

(Prom  Mistisiippi;  ?;  MS.  of  L.  A.  Harrison;  1909) 

Old  man  Vanderbilt  said,  before  he  died, 

"Just  one  more  road  I  wanted  to  ride; 

The  Central  Georgia  burns  nothing  but  coal : 

Poke  your  head  out  the  window,  and  watch  the  drivers  roll." 

10.  MONAKBRS  ON  A  WATER-TANK  * 
(From  Mississippi;  white  mechanics;  MS.  of  Mr.  Upshur;  X909) 

I  was  riding  on  an  east-bound  freight, 

(Soin'  to  Chicago. 

Said  the  head-end  shack 

As  went  came  to  Fargo, 

"  If  you're  no  rank  gay-cat  or  cronicker, 

Just  utilize  your  pleasure  moments, 

Scratching  up  your  monaker. 

I  strolled  up  to  the  water-tank, 

Marked  all  up  with  chalk. 

With  names  of  bo's  from  every  State 

From  'Frisco  to  New  York. 

There  was  Boston  Slim,  New  Orleans  Jim, 

Shorty  Bob,  and  'Frisco  Red, 

Billie  Do,  and  Sailor  Jack, 

Louie  Tom,  and  Buffalo  Ned. 

These  were  some  of  the  monakers 
Upon  that  water-tank. 

I  walked  right  up  to  register; 

The  express  train  pulled  in; 

The  passengers  surrounded  me 

As  though  I'd  done  some  sin. 

One  says,  "Old  bo',  you'd  better  hustle. 

Or  you'll  be  left  behind." 

I  wrote  up  my  monaker, 

And  climbed  upon  the  blind, 

^  Taken  from  the  dnglng  of  workmen  In  the  raihx)ad  shops  in  Water  Valley,  Miss* 
"Monaker"  is  a  hobo  word  for  "signature,"  such  as  the  tramp  often  puts  up  in  public 

pfafCff, 
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II,   WITH  A  CmCKBM  ON  MT  BACK 

A 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  memory;  X909) 


f.>ijji>;;n'J  I'  H>t-f'  "J  j^ 
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With  a  chicken  on  my  back, 
I'm  goin'  to  my  shack, 

En'  it's  nobody's  business  but  mine. 

Lord!  Lord! 
En'  it's  nobody's  business  but  mine.^ 

B 

(Prom  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  M.  P.  Rubel;  Z909) 

With  them  bloodhounds  on  my  track, 

And  a  chicken  on  my  back, 

I'se  gwine  to  make  it  to  my  shanty,  if  I  can. 

If  I  can,  can,  can. 
If  I  can,  can,  can, 
I'se  gwine  to  make  it  to  my  shanty,  if  I  can. 

V^\h  a  ham-bone  on  my  back. 

And  them  bloodhounds  on  my  back  [Qy,  track?] 

I'se  gwine  to  keep  my  skillet  greasy,  if  I  can. 

C 

(Prom  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  A.  B.  Pitts) 

Chickens  on  my  back,  and  bloodhounds  on  my  track, 
I've  got  to  make  it  to  my  shanty,  if  I  can. 

Rabbit  on  the  log,  got  no  rabbit  dog. 
Shoot  him  with  my  pistol  forty-four. 

12.   FO'   HUNDUD  MILES  FUH  HOME 
(Prom  South  Carolina;  negroes;  MS.  of  H.  M.  Bryan;  Z909) 

The  rain  it  rained,  the  wind  it  blew. 
The  hail  it  hailed,  and  the  snow  it  snew; 
And  I  wuz  fo'  hundud  miles  away  fum  home. 

The  tracks  wuz  filled  with  snow. 
When  I  heard  the  station  blow; 
And  I  wuz,  etc. 
<  Cf.  Jottmal  of  American  Polh'Lore,  voL  zxiv,  p.  357* 
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We  just  crossed  Deadman's  Track 
When  No.  14  hit  our  back; 
And  I  wuz,  etc. 

13.   DB  DUMMY 

A 
(From  Alabama;  negroes;  MS  of  W.  O.  Scroggs;  Z908) 

Away  down  yonder  on  Sixteenth  Street, 
De  niggers  dey  have  sech  great  big  feet! 
Dey  go  to  bed,  but  tain't  no  use; 
Fer  dey  feet  stick  out  fer  de  chickens  to  roos'. 

Two  lil'  niggers,  one  Saturday  night, 

Tried  to  go  to  Hebben  on  de  tail  ob  a  kite; 

De  tail  it  broke,  and  de  niggers  dey  fell; 

Dey  tried  to  go  to  Hebben,  but  they  went  to  [hell].^ 

Dey  oughter  been  arrested,  (thrice) 
Tain't  no  Ue! 

Got  on  de  dummy,  didn't  have  no  fare; 
Conductor  axed  me  what  I  doin'  dere; 
Hit  me  on  de  head  wid  a  two  by  fo'; 
Ain't  gwine  ride  on  de  dummy  no  mo'. 

On  de  dummy,  on  de  dummy, 

Gwine  ter  ride  and  shine; 

Gwine  ter  ride  and  shine,  and  pay  my  fine, 

When  I  ride  on  de  dummy  line. 

Some  folks  say  de  dummy  don't  run; 

But  jes'  lemme  tell  what  de  dummy  done,  done: 

Lef '  Atlanta  at  half -pas'  seven. 

And  got  to  Savannah  at  half-pas'  'leben. 

B 
(From  MiflsiflBippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  P.  Bean;  1909) 

Some  folks  say  de  dummy  don't  run; 

But  lemme  tell  you  what  de  dummy  done,  done: 

Left  Atlanta  at  half -past  one. 

And  went  round  de  world  by  de  settin'  of  de  sun. 

14.   I  WANT  A  LITTLE  WATER 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  Miss  Reedy;  Z909) 

Working  on  the  railroad,  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
Waiting  for  that  lazy  boy  to  pass  the  jug  around. 

I  want  a  little  more  water,  Johnny! 
A  little  more  water,  boy! 
A  little  more  water,  Johnny! 
Every  little  once  and  a  while. 
*  The  verses  in  this  stanza  sound  like  an  importation  from  "Shorten'  Bread.'* 
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I  went  down  in  town,  I  didn't  go  to  stay; 

I  fell  in  love  with  a  black-eyed  girl,  and  couldn't  come  away 

I  want  a  little  water,  etc. 

15.  CAPTAIN,  CAPTAIN 
(From  MiflsiflBippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  J.  L.  Byrd;  1909) 
Captain,  captain!  my  feet  are  cold! 
"Doggone  your  feet!  let  them  wheelers^  roll." 

Hang  the  harness  on  the  rack; 

Work  no  more  till  the  captain  comes  back. 

Going  down  the  river  with  my  good  clothes  on 
Going  down  the  river  where  they  do  pay  more. 

Wake  up  in  the  morning,  I'll  be  gone; 
On  my  way  to  the  crawfiuih  pond. 

I  killed  Bill  Johnson,  I  killed  him  dead; 
Killed  him  'bout  dat  crawfish  head. 

16.  I  WBNT  DOWN  TO  THE  DBPOT 
(From  Mississippi;  nesroes;  MS.  of  Mr.  Leverett;  X909) 

I  went  down  to  the  depot. 
And  a  little  bit  down  the  track, 
Waiting  for  dat  cannon-ball ' 
To  bring  my  Baby  back. 

17.   KEEP  TOUR  ETE  ON  THE  CAPTAIN 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  MS.  of  W.  P.  Bean;  1909) 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  captain,  (thrice) 
And  rat*  as  much  as  you  please. 

18.  HORSE  AND  BUGGY* 
(From  Mississippi;  negroes;  from  the  singing  of  a  grading  crew;  1909) 


'1  J-    ;'    i    ^-    J-   M  .     II 


Uh'm  gon  tell  yuh 
'Bout  my  pardner. 
Haws  en'  buggy 
Take  a  ride! 
1  The  wheelbarrows  with  which  the  negroes  are  moving  dirt,    d,  JamwU  cf  AnurU&m 
Potk-Lore,  vol.  zziv,  p.  3S1. 

*  A  humorous  name  for  the  slow  trains  of  the  South. 

*  That  is,  "waste  time/'  "idle." 

*  This  reinresents  the  simplest  form  of  negro  work-song.  The  simple  refrain*- "take 
a  ride" — echoes  the  height  of  the  negro's  ambition.  The  verses  have  no  rhsrme  except  as 
aoddentaL  The  negro  sings  all  day,  to  the  monotonous  melody,  just  what  comes  into 
his  mind;  any  negro  In  the  gang  being  free  to  add  his  own  stanza  to  the  aong.  For  a 
similar  song,  possibly  another  version  of  this,  see  Jommal  ofAmtricam  PaSk^Lort,  voL  adv* 
p.  384. 
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Las'  July 
He  fell  sprawlin'. 

Las'  July 
He  died. 

Pick  en'  shovel. 
Git  yuh  daown! 

Jamaica  ginger, 
Burn  yuh  out! 

19.  ON  THB  RAILROAD 
(FhMD  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  the  singing  of  P.  LeTellicr;  19ZO) 


iHjIrrrffrJJiH    II   I  ij    I  J 
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There's  many  a  man  been  killed  upon  the  railroad, 

Railroad,  railroad; 
There's  many  a  man  been  killed  upon  the  railroad, 

En'  cast  in  his  lonely  grave. 

20.  THB  STATE  OF  ARKANSAW* 
(From  East  Tennessee;  mountain  whites;  from  the  singing  of  F.  LeTeHier;  zgzo) 

My  name  is  John  the  Bummer,  with  a  budget  on  my  back, 
Trampin'  daown  the  railroad,  trampin'  daown  the  track; 
Trampin'  daown  the  railroad,  a  village  there  I  saw, 
Trampin'  daown  the  railroad,  in  the  State  uv  Arldnsaw. 

I  went  daown  to  the  station;  the  agent  there  I  saw. 
Selling  railroad  tickets  to  ride  in  Arldnsaw: 
Said,  **  Pitch  me  daown  five  dollers,  en'  a  ticket  you  shell  draw 
To  ride  upon  the  railroad  in  the  State  uv  Arkinsaw." 

I  bought  me  a  pint  uv  licker  my  troubles  to  withdraw, 
While  ridin'  on  the  railroad  in  the  State  uv  Arkinsaw; 
I  follerd  my  conducter  to  a  most  inquainted  place. 
Where  hard  luck  en'  starvation  wuz  pictured  in  the  face. 

I  got  off  at  the  station;  a  porter  there  I  saw. 
Who  took  me  to  a  hotel,  the  best  in  Arkinsaw! 
They  fed  me  on  corn  dodgers,  en'  beef  I  could  not  chaw> 
En'  charged  me  half  a  doller  in  the  State  uv  Arldnsawl 
UMivxRSiTr  or  LouisvnxB. 
LouisvnxB.  Kt. 
1  This  song  is  rather  the  work  of  the  minstrel  thaa  of  the  folic    Cf.  J.  A.  Lomaz, 
''Cowboy  Songs."  for  an  extended  version.    The  State  of  Arkansas  is  the  butt  for  many 
satirical  songs. 

(To  h4  cotUinued) 
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VARIOUS  BALLADS 

EDITED   BY  G.  L.   KITTREDGE 
I.    THE   CAMBRIC  SHIRT 

This  version  of  Child,  No.  2,  was  contributed  by  Miss  Adina  De 
Zavala,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  It  came  from  Ireland  (Dublin  or  there- 
about). Cf.  this  Journal,  vol.  xix,  p.  130;  vol.  xziii,  p.  430;  Child,  I^ 
19;  V,  284. 

1.  As  I  roved  out  through  a  green  bank's  side, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 

I  met  a  fair  maid  and  she  wore  a  green  gown. 
And  she  said  she  would  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

2.  I  told  her  to  make  me  a  cambric  shirt 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Without  either  seam  or  needlework. 

Before  she  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

3.  I  told  her  to  wash  it  in  a  spring  well 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Where  it  never  sprung  nor  a  drop  never  run, 

Before  she  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

4.  I  told  her  to  dry  it  on  a  green  thorn 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Where  it  never  blossomed  since  Adam  was  born. 

And  then  she  could  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

5.  "  Now,  my  young  man,  as  you've  said  so, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 

I  hope  you  will  answer  me  as  many  more. 
Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine." 

6.  I  told  him  to  get  me  an  acre  of  land 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time  — 
Between  the  salt  water  and  the  sea  sand. 

Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

7.  I  told  him  to  plough  it  with  a  ram's  horn, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 

And  sow  it  all  over  with  pepper  and  com  (orj)ne  pepper  com). 
Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 

8.  I  told  him  to  thresh  it  in  an  egg  shell, 

—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 
And  sell  it  in  a  town  where  nobody  dwells, 

Before  you  can  be  a  true  lover  of  mine. 
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9.  "Then,  when  you've  done  and  finished  your  work, 
—  Every  rose  grows  merry  in  time,  — 
Return  to  me  and  Til  give  you  the  shirt, 
And  then  you  will  be  a  true  lover  of  mine." 

2.  THE  MAID  FREED  FROM  THE  GALLOWS 

The  following  fragment  of  Child,  No.  95,  was  given  to  Professor 
W.  A.  Neilson  by  an  Irish  servant-maid  in  1909. 

1.  O,  stop  your  hand,  grand  jury! 

I  think  I  see  my  sweetheart  in  full  speed  a-coming. 

2.  "Welcome  here,  dear  sweetheart,  welcome  here  to  me! 
Did  you  bring  me  e'er  a  money  or  e'er  a  fee?" 

3.  "I  brought  you  ne'er  a  money  nor  ne'er  a  fee. 

But  I  have  got  your  pardon  from  the  king,  and  come  along  with  me!" 

3.    THE  liERMAID 

The  following  fragmentary  version  of  "The  Mermaid"  (Child, 
No.  289)  I  took  down  on  January  4,  1878,  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  G.  Lewis,  who  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1799,  but  lived 
most  of  her  days  in  Sandwich  and  Barnstable.  Mrs.  Lewis  thought 
she  learned  the  song  about  1808.  The  version  is  interesting  because 
of  its  relation  to  Child's  A  in  the  first  stanza."  For  a  text  from 
Missouri,  contributed  by  Professor  Belden,  see  this  Journal,  vol.  xxv, 
pp.  176-177;  for  the  tune  (from  Vermont)  see  Barry,  this  Journal, 
vol.  xxii,  p.  78.  For  broadside  texts,  see,  for  example,  "Roxburghe 
Ballads"  (ed.  Ebsworth,  viii,  446),  Harvard  College  Library,  352424 
(I,  207),  25242.17  (III,  36,  102,  IV,  16,  147).  The  ballad  is  con- 
tained in  "The  Foi^et  Me  Not  Songster"  (New  York,  Nafis  & 
Cornish),  p.  79. 

1.  One  night  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 

A-taking  of  my  ease. 
Thinking  what  a  lodge  the  poor  sailors  have 
While  they  are  on  the  seas. 

2.  Sailors  they  go  through  hot  and  cold. 

Through  many  a  bitter  blast, 
And  oftentimes  they  are  obliged 
To  cut  away  the  mast. 

3.  [Forgotten  by  the  reciter.] 

4.  Up  speaks  up  our  captain  so  bold. 

And  a  clever  old  man  was  he: 
"I've  got  a  wife  in  fair  England, 
And  a  widow  I'm  afraid  she  will  be." 
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5.  Up  speaks  up  our  mate  so  bold, 

And  a  clever  fnaii  was  he: 
"I've  got  a  wife  in  fair  Ireland  town, 
And  a  widow  I'm  afraid  she  will  be." 

6.  Up  speaks  up  our  bos'n  so  bold, 

And  a  clever  fellow  was  he: 
"I've  got  a  wife  in  fair  Scotland, 
And  a  widow  I'm  afraid  she  will  be." 

7.  Up  speaks  up  our  little  cabin-boy. 

And  a  smart  little  fellow  was  he: 
"  I'm  as  sorry  for  my  father  and  my  mother  too 
As  you  are  for  your  wives  all  three." 


This  goodly  ship  she  did  split. 
And  down  to  the  bottom  she  did  go. 

4. 
Taken  down  by  me  In  January,  1878,  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  G.  Lewis,  whose  recollection  was  that  she  learned  it  from  her 
grandmother.  Another  copy,  obtained  (about  1888)  from  Mrs.  John 
H.  Paine  of  Barnstable,  varies  only  in  an  occasional  word,  but  lacks 
the  fifth  stanza. 

1.  Once  I  did  court  a  fair  beauty  bright. 

And  on  her  I  fixed  my  whole  heart's  delight; 

She  granted  me  her  love,  which  was  for  my  love  again, 

Which  I  never  had  a  reason  at  all  to  complain. 

2.  And  when  that  her  father  he  came  for  to  know 
I  courted  his  daughter,  his  daughter  also, 

Then  he  urged  on  me  that  I  should  be  pressed  to  sea. 
To  keep  me  from  my  true  love's  sweet  company. 

3.  Then  unto  the  seas  I  was  forced  for  to  go, 
A-leaving  of  my  true  love  in  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe; 
And  when  that  I  came  there  to  the  man-of-war  so  bright, 
I  never  could  forget  my  own  heart's  delight. 

4.  And  when  I  had  servM  full  seven  long  years. 

Then  home  to  my  true  love  I  straightway  did  repair; 
And  when  that  I  came  there,  her  father  he  replied, 
"She's  broke  her  heart  for  love,  and  for  you  she  has  died." 

5.  "O,  don't  tell  me  no  more  than  I'm  able  for  to  bear! 
If  she  is  in  her  silent  grave,  I  wish  that  I  was  there. 
Then  I  should  have  ease  from  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe. 
I  know  not  where  to  wander  nor  where  for  to  go." 
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6.  Then  unto  New  Bedlam  this  young  man  was  conveyed, 
And  all  for  his  true  love's  sake  his  senses  were  bereaved, 
With  the  rattling  of  his  chains,  with  his  fingers  as  he  lay, 
Still  calling  for  sweet  Polly  until  the  day  he  died.^ 

5.    THE  sailor's  tragedy 

The  following  ballad  was  kindly  sent  to  the  Journal  by  William 
Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N,  J.,  December  9,  1912.  Mr.  Nelson 
writes:  "I  have  had  lying  by  me  for  several  years  two  old  manuscript 
ballads.  From  the  style  of  handwriting,  condition  of  the  paper,  and 
the  age  of  the  old  lady  from  whom  I  got  these  manuscripts  (she 
died  two  months  ago,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year),  I  should  think  these 
manuscripts  were  seventy  to  eighty  years  old." 

The  piece  here  printed  is  a  version  (probably  written  down  from 
memory)  of  "The  Sailor's  Tragedy."  The  Harvard  College  Library 
has  two  copies  of  the  ballad  in  a  garland  (The  Sailor's  Tragedy.  .  .  . 
Stirling.  Printed  by  W.  Macnie,  1825),*  and  another  copy  in  another 
edition  (same  date  and  printer).'  A  few  variants  from  Macnie's 
text  (Jkf.)  are  given  in  footnotes. 

A  longer  version,  in  a  different  style,  is  "Handsome  Harry,"  of 
which  the  Harvard  College  Library  has  three  American  broadside 
copies,  —  25242.5  (121),  Nos.  4  and  5;  25242.5  (122),  No.  4.  All 
date,  apparently,  from  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  second 
was  "  Printed  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  Jr.  Milk-street,  Comer  Theatre- 
Alley,  Boston."  The  title  is,  "Handsome  Harry,  Or,  the  Deceitful 
Young  Man."    The  piece  begins, — 

Come,  all  you  loyal  hearted  lovers, 

Come  and  listen  unto  me; 
And  to  you  I  will  discover 

A  most  doleful  perjury, 

"Handsome  Harry,"  almost  word  for  word  as  in  these  broadsides, 
may  be  found  in  "The  Forget  Me  Not  Songster"  (New  York,  Nafis  & 
Cornish),  pp.  133-136. 

For  ships  stopped  at  sea  because  there  is  a  murderer  on  board  and 
for  ghosts,  see  this  Journal,  vol.  xx,  pp.  261-264,  and  the  ballads 
there  cited.  Add  "The  New  York  Trader,"  in  which  the  captain, 
as  the  result  of  a  voice  that  comes  to  him,  confesses  four  murders  to 

>  The  last  stanza,  as  recited  by  Mrs.  Paine,  runs  as  follows:  — 

Then  home  to  New  Bedlam  this  young  man  was  conveyed; 
AU  for  his  true  love's  sake  his  senses  were  bereaved  — 
The  rattling  of  his  chains  on  his  straw  bed  as  he  lay. 
Calling  for  sweet  Polly  until  his  dying  day. 

>  Harvard  College  Library,  No.  xi  in  25276.19  (II),  No.  3i  in  25276.23. 
*  Harvard  College  Library,  No.  21  in  25263.23. 
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the  boatswain.  There  is  a  storm;  the  sailors  throw  the  captain 
overboard,  and  a  calm  ensues.    This  begins,  — 

To  a  New  York  Trader,  I  did  belong, 
She  was  well  built,  both  stout  and  strong. 
Well  rigg'd,  well  mann'd,  well  fit  for  sea. 
Bound  to  New  York  in  America. 

"The  New  York  Trader"  may  be  found  in  John  Ashton's  "Modem 
Street  Ballads,"  1888,  pp.  268-<270.  It  is  included  in  "The  Forget 
Me  Not  Songster,"  pp.  loo-ioi.  The  Harvard  College  Library  has 
four  broadside  copies, — 25242.17,  I,  118  ("Spencer,  Broadstones, 
Bradford":  incomplete, seven  stanzas);  II, 31  ("George  Walker,  Jun., 
Printer,  Sadler-Street,  Durham");  VII,  87  (J.  Catnach);  XIII,  140 
(H.  Such). 

Compare  also  "The  Downfal  of  William  Grismond:  Or,  A  Lament- 
able Murder  by  him  committed  at  Lainterdine,  in  the  County  of 
Hereford,  the  12th.  of  March,  1650."  This  is  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection.  III,  [606  {Roxburghe  Ballads,  ed.  Ebsworth,  viii,  69-71), 
in  the  Euing  collection  (No.  61,  University  of  Glasgow),  and  among 
the  Crawford  ballads  (No.«9i4;  Crawford  Catalogue,  p.  326).  There 
is  a  manuscript  copy  (from  a  broadside  "in  Ballard's  Collection") 
among  Bishop  Percy's  papers  in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  See 
also  an  extract  in  John  Masefield,  "A  Sailor's  Garland,"  1906,  pp. 
203-205.  A  shorter  text  ("William  Guiseman"),  improved  from  the 
broadside  by  tradition,*  is  in  Kinloch's  MSS.  (Harvard  College 
Library),  V,  43-46  (in  the  hand  of  James  Beattie,  son  of  James 
Beattie,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Marishall  College,  Aberdeen). 
From  this  Kinloch  printed  (with  a  few  slight  changes)  in  his  "Ancient 
Scottish  Ballads,"  1827,  pp.  156-159.  Christie's  text  is  alt^ed  from 
Kinloch's,  as  he  says  himself  ("Traditional  Ballad  Airs,"  II,  172-173). 

The  other  manuscript  piece  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  copy 
(in  56  stanzas)  of  "Jemmy  &  Nancy  or  the  Yarmouth  Tragedy."    It 

b^ns, — 

Lovers  I  pray  Lend  an  ear  to  my  story 
And  take  an  Example  by  this  constant  pair 
How  love  a  young  damsel  did  blast  in  her  glory, 
Twas  beaudf ull  Nancy  of  Yarmouth  we  hear. 

The  copy  is  much  better  spelled  and  much  more  correct  than  that  of 
"The  Sailor's  Tragedy,"  and  seems  to  have  been. made  (nxa  print.* 

t  See  Cfaikt  II.  x6. 

*  For  '*Tbe  Varmoath  T^ifedy*'  tee  Tht Fond  MeKoi  SomfsUr.  pp.  S6-^a;ayde.  Tim 
Norjcik  CmUmd^  pp.  166-173.  a.  Jomrm^l  €f  Ike  PolkSomi  SocMy.  n«  113-114:  UL  X03. 
t7t;  Chrirtie.  TtmiiHomwl  B^Omd  Airs.  II.  aSa.  Tbe  Harvard  CoOece  Library  has  aevcnl 
copies  la  tartauMls  and  broadsides. — a5S4S*a.  fols.  S.  as;  asa4a.3. foL S7  v*:  a5a42^L  94« 
tS«4«-S-7.  p.  U;  asa4«-io.s.  IbL  a76;  a5a4a.X7.  VI.  91.  X 147;  asasau*. No. si;  Msrf tao; 
No.  4;  tS>7X*tx«  No.  4:  >5«76^  No.  7:  a5a76.5.  No.  17;  >5'76.7.  No.  S. 
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[the  sailor's  tragedy]^ 

1.  I  am  a  Salor  all  by  my  right' 
and  on  the  seas  took  great  delight 
A*  female  sex  I  did  begile 

at  length  two  were  by  me  with  child 

2.  I  promise  to  be  true  to  both 
and  bound  myself  under  an  oath 
to  marry  them  if  I  had  life 

but  one  of  them  I  made  my  wife. 

3.  The  other  being  left  along^ 
She  crys  you  fals  deluded*  man 

by  me  you  have  done  a  wicked  thing 
which  publick  shame  will  on  me  bring 

4.  In  to  her  present*  shade  she  went 
her  present  shame  for  to  prevent 
soon  as  she  finish  up  her  strife 
she  cut  her  tender  thred  of  life 

5.  She  hung  herself  all  on  A  Tree 
two  men  a  hunting  did  her  see 

her  flesh  by  beast  was  bitterly^  tore 

which  greavd  these  young  men's  heart  full  sore 

6.  Straight  they  went  and  cut  her  down 
and  in  her  bosom  the  note  was  found 
this  note  was  written  in  Letters  larg 
Berry  me  not  I  do  the  charge 

7.  But  here  on  earth  let  me  lie 
for  every  man  that  passes  by 
that  they  by  me  a  warning  take 
can  see  what  follows  ear  to  late 

8.  If^  he  is  fals  I  do  protest 

he  on  earth  shall  have  no  rest 
and  it  was  said  she  plagud  him  so 
that  he  to  sea  was  forc*d  to  go 

9.  As  he  was  on  the  main  mast  high 
A  little  boat  he  chanst  to  spy 
and  in  it  was  a  gost  so  grim 

which  made  him  trimble  in  every  limb 
>  No  title  in  manuscript.  .   *  M:  and  home  I  write. 

*  M:  The.  «  M:  alone.  •  M:  ddading. 

*  M:tbeiilentahade.  ▼  M:  ba^ly.  •  MtAs. 
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10.  Then  down  to  the  captain  this  young  man  goes 
unto  the  captain  his  mind  is  closd^ 

here  is  a  spirrit  coming  hence 
so  captain  stand  at  my  defence 

11.  Then  out  on  Deck  the  captain  goes 
he  sonest  spide  the  fatal  gost 
Captain  say  she  you  must  incan* 
with  speed  help  me  to  such  a  man 

12.  In  nethealen'  this  young  man  died 
In  nethealen'  his  body  lies 
Captain  said  she  do  not  say  so 
for  heris  in  your  ship  below 

13.  And  if  you  stand  at  his  defence 

A  mighty  Storm  I  will  send  hence 

What  will  cause  you  and  your  men  to  weep 

And  Leave  you  sleeping  in  the  deep. 

14.  And  to  the  cabben  the  captain  goes 
And  brought  this  young  man  to  his  foes 
On  him  she  fixed  her  eye  so  grim 
which  made  him  trimble  in  every  limb 

15.*  And  to  preserve  both  ship  and  man 
And  in  the  Boat  she  forced  him* 
The  boat  she  sunk  in  a  flash  of  fire 
Which  made  the  salors  all  admire 

16.  Now  you  that  knows  that  on  love  belong 
Now  you  hear  my  mournfull  song 
The  truth  to  them  that  ear  you  mind* 
Do  not  delude  poor  woman  kind. 


6.    JOHN  HARDY 

Professor  John  H.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
sends  the  following  ballad,  as  collected  by  one  pi  his  pupils,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Smith.  It  was  written  down  from  memory  by  Walter  Mick,  of  Ireland, 
West  Virginia,  in  March,  1913.    He  learned  it  from  hearing  it  sung  in 

1  M:  for  to  disdoee.  *  M:  and  can. 

*  M:  St.  Helena. 

*  M  has  the  following  stanza  between  14  and  15  of  the  MS. :  — 

It  was  well  known  I  was  a  maid, 
When  first  by  you  I  was  betray'd, 
I  am  a  spirit  come  for  you, 
You  beguil'd  me  once  but  I  have  you  now. 

*  M :  Into  the  boat  they  forced  him. 

*  M:  Be  true  to  one  whatever  you  mind. 
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that  community.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  ballad  is  very  well  known 
in  Central  West  Virginia,  and  that  several  versions  exist.  Stanzas 
6-8  belong  to  "The  Lass  of  Roch  Royal"  (Child,  No.  76).  A  North 
Carolina  version  of  "John  Hardy"  (in  four  stanzas)  was  contributed 
to  this  Journal  (vol.  xxil,  p.  247)  by  Miss  Louise  Rand  Bascom. 

1.  John  Hardy  was  a  little  farmer  boy, 

Sitting  on  his  father's  knee. 
Says  he,  "I  fear  the  C.  &  O.  Road 
Will  be  the  ruination  of  me, 

Poor  boy. 
Will  be  the  ruination  of  me." 

2.  John  Hardy  got  to  be  a  desperate  man. 

Carried  a  pistol  and  a  razor  every  day. 
Shot  a  nigger  through  the  heel  in  a  Chinese  camp, 
And  you  ought  of  seen  that  nigger  get  away. 

Poor  boy. 
And  you  ought  of  seen  that  nigger  get  away. 

3.  John  Hardy's  mother  ran  up  to  him. 

Saying,  "Son,  what  have  you  done?" 

"  I  murdered  a  man  in  a  Chinese  camp. 

And  now  I  am  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Poor  boy. 
And  now  I  am  sentenced  to  be  hung." 

4.  John  Hardy's  father  went  to  the  judge. 

Saying,  "What  do  you  think  will  be  done?" 
The  judge  he  answer  with  a  quick  reply, 
"I'm  afraid  John  Hardy  will  be  hung. 

Poor  boy, 
I'm  afraid  John  Hardy  will  be  hung." 

5.  John  Hardy  was  standing  in  a  dice-room  door,  — 

He  did  not  have  a  nickel  to  his  name,  — 
Along  came  a  yaller  girl,  threw  a  dollar  on  the  board, 
Saying,  "  Deal  John  Hardy  in  the  game, 

Poor  boy," 
Saying,  "Deal  John  Hardy  in  the  game." 

6.  "O  who  will  shoe  your  pretty  little  feet. 

And  who  will  glove  your  hands. 
And  who  will  kiss  your  sweet  rosy  lips. 
When  I'm  in  a  foreign  land. 

Poor  boy. 
When  I'm  in  a  foreign  land?" 

7.  "  My  father  will  shoe  my  pretty  little  feet, 

My  mother  will  glove  my  hands, 
John  Hardy  will  kiss  my  sweet  rosy  lips 
When  he  comes  from  a  foreign  land, 

Poor  boy. 
When  he  comes  from  a  foreign  land." 
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8.  John  Hardy  married  a  loving  wife, 

And  children  he  had  three; 
He  called  to  him  his  oldest  son, 
Saying,  "Son,  make  a  man  like  me, 

Poor  boy," 
Saying,  ''Son,  make  a  man  like  me." 

9.  John  Hardy  married  a  loving  wife. 

And  children  he  had  three; 
He  cared  no  more  for  his  wife  and  child 
Than  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Poor  boy. 
Than  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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THE  SONS  OF  NORTH  BRITAIN 

BY  PHILLIPS  BARRY,  A.M. 

Tras  ballad  —  known  only  from  Nova  Scotia  tradition,  yet  cer- 
tainly of  British  origin  —  shows  a  survival  of  an  ancient  and  wide- 
spread theme.^ 

THB  SONS  OP  NORTH  BRITAIN* 

#V4l  J.'4>  J  J IJ  J  J  J  J  'J  ^^ 


J-F^j.VjIjii^iUiJ  J  II 


m 


I.    The  sons  of  North  Britain 


2.  When  they  got  there,  the  country  to  view, 
Surrounded  by  rambles  on  every  side,  — 
Going  on  a  little  further,  they  came  to  a  grove, 
Where  the  leaves  they  did  tremble,  all  seeming  to  move. 

3.  When  into  those  bushes  lie  those  bloodthirsty  hounds. 
They  pointed  their  pieces  where  the  two  brothers  stood. 
And  putting  in  a  bullet,  right  into  their  breasts, 

They  rushed  on  their  prey  like  some  savaging  beasts, 

4.  To  ramage  their  pockets,  and  take  off  their  clothes. 
If  not  finding  them  dead,  give  them  a  few  blows,  — 
One  expiring,  and  raising  his  head. 


5.    "Cruel  monisters,  cruel  monisters,  what  have  you  done  this  for? 
We're  in  search  of  our  parents,  and  that  with  great  care: 
Perhaps  you  may  know  them,  —  their  name  is  Munroe,  — 
They  left  us  in  Scotland  seven  long  years  ago. 

1  The  Father-and^SoH  Combai, 

s  "Sons  of  North  Britain/'  A.  PoUt^Songs  of  the  North  AOohHc  States.  Sung  by  A.  C 
(Boston,  Mass.),  native  of  Antigonish,  N.S.,  where  A.  C.  heard  and  learned  the  ballad  at 
a  child. 
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For  the  price  of  our  passage  they  could  not  pay." 

7.  "If  you  are  my  son,"  the  old  man  he  cried, 

"Tell  me,  who  is  that  monister  that  lies  by  your  side?" 
"It  is  my  younger  brother;  the  loss  would  be  less, 
If  I  had  but  fallen  alone. 

8.  "  Don't  tell  my  aged  mother,  if  she  be  alive. 

That  we  two  were  murdered,  unless  she  would  grieve." 
In  saying  these  words,  down  dropped  his  head  — 
The  old  man  examined,  and  found  they  were  dead. 

9.  "  0  sons,  O  dear  sons  .  .  . 

We  took  you  for  others,  a  woful  mistake. 

Which  will  make  us  go  wretched,  dear  sons,  for  your  sake."^ 

The  story  as  here  crudely  told  recalls  the  G>nlaoch  episode  of  the 
Cuchulain  saga,  as  it  appears  in  Irish  manuscripts  and  is  still  current 
in  Scottish-Gaelic  folk-tales  and  hero-ballads.* 

In  this  legend,  G>nlaoch  is  son  of  Cuchulain  and  the  warrior- 
woman  Aoife,  who,  after  seven  years,  sets  out  to  find  his  father/ 
mindful  of  his  mother's  conmiands,  —  never  to  give  way  to  any  one, 
never  to  refuse  a  challenge,  never  to  tell  his  name.  Father  and  son, 
meeting  as  strangers,  fought  a  duel.  Cuchulain,  finding  himself  being 
worsted,  threw  the  magic  spear,  Gae  Bolg,  and  slew  his  only  son.  Too 
late  he  recognized  him,  —  according  to  one  account,  while  spoiling  the 
corpse;*  according  to  another,  by  Conlaoch's  action  in  making  himself 
known.    Cuchulain  long  lamented  for  his  son: — 

"I  am  the  father  that  killed  his  son,  —  the  fine  green  branch; 
there  is  no  hand  or  shelter  to  help  me."  • 
Felton  Hall. 

Cambiudgb.  Mass. 

lA  dififerent  version  of  this  ballad  was  printed  by  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  Journal  <3f 
American  Polk^Lore,  vol.  zzv,  p.  184. 

<  Lady  Gregory.  Cuchulain  of  liuirthemne,  pp.  3x3-319;  J.  F.  Campbell.  Popular  Tales 
cfthe  West  Highlands,  vol.  iii.  pp.  198-199;  Hector  MacLean.  "Conlach."  UUonian  Hero* 
Ballads,  p.  138;  J.  F.  Campbell.  Leabhar  na  Peinne, "  The  Death  of  Conlaodi."  pp.  99  ff. 

s  Aoife  said  to  Cuchulain,  of  the  son  she  was  to  bear  him,  "On  this  day  seven  years  I 
will  send  him  to  Erin"  (£.  Hull,  The  Cuchulain  Saga,  p.  79). 

*  D'Arbois  de  Joubainville,  Cours  de  la  Utterature  CeUique,  v,  54. 

•  Lady  Gregory,  L  c,  p,  3x9. 
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FOUR  COWBOY  SONGS 

BY  G.  F.  WILL 

I.    PUNCHING   COWS* 
(From  Mr.  William  Sunderland  of  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.) 

One  day  I  thought  I'd  have  some  fun 

And  see  how  punching  cows  was  done. 
So  when  the  round-up  did  begin, 

I  tackled  a  cattle  king. 
Says  he,  "My  foreman  is  in  town; 
He's  in  that  saloon,  and  maybe  he'll  take  you  down." 

Says  I,  "That's  just  the  thing!" 

We  started  for  the  ranch  next  day; 
Brown  talked  to  me  most  all  the  way. 

He  said  punching  cows  was  nothing  but  fun, 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  ride. 
But,  Jiminy  Christmas,  how  he  lied!     He  surely  had  his  gall. 

They  put  me  in  charge  of  the  cuvvy  yard, 

A  hundred  and  forty  head  to  guard ; 
And  to  watch  them  was  nothing  but  play,  unless  one  should  break, 

And  after  him  my  horse  would  take; 
Unless,  perhaps,  my  horse  should  fall. 
And  I'd  shoot  on  like  a  cannon-ball,  till  the  earth  came  in  my  way. 

They  saddled  me  up  an  old  gray  hack 

With  big  set  parts  all  over  his  back; 
They  patched  him  up  with  gunny  sacks,  and  used  my  bedding  all. 

When  I  got  on  to  this  old  gray  hack. 
He  went  in  the  air  to  turn  around; 
When  he  came  down,  I  struck  the  ground ;  I  had  a  terrible  fall. 

They  picked  me  up,  they  carried  me  in. 

They  rubbed  me  down  with  a  rolling-pin; 
And  then  says  Brown,  "  If  you  don't  die 

We'll  give  you  another  broncho  to  try." 
"But  won't  you  let  me  walk?"  says  I. 
"Yes,  into  town,"  says  Brown. 

Come,  young  men,  take  my  advice, 

Get  a  heavy  insurance  on  your  life, 
Kiss  your  pretty  little  wife 

And  shoot  yourself  with  a  butcher-knife; 
For  that's  the  easiest  way  to  die. 

^  Another  version  is  printed  in  Lomaz,  Cowboy  Songs,  pp.  Z36-13S.  —  Eos. 
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2.    THB  TBXAS  RANGBR^ 
(Prom  Mr.  WflUam  Sunderland.) 

Come,  all  you  Texas  rangers, 

Wherever  you  may  be, 
My  name  is  nothing  extra 

To  you  I  will  not  tell. 
I  am  a  jolly  ranger, 
Although  I  wish  you  well. 

Our  captain  he  informed  us. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  right, 

"  Before  you  reach  your  station. 
My  boys,  we  have  to  fight." 

I  saw  the  Indians  coming, 
I  heard  them  give  the  yell; 

My  heart  it  sank  within  me. 
My  courage  almost  fell. 

I  saw  the  smoke  ascending. 
It  seemed  to  reach  the  sky; 

My  feelings  at  that  moment  were, 
"Now's  my  time  to  die." 

We  fought  for  nine  long  hours. 

Until  the  strife  was  o'er; 
The  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded 

I  never  saw  before. 

There  was  six  as  good  rangers 

As  ever  travelled  west 
Lay  buried  with  comrades. 

Peace  be  their  rest! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  kind  old  mother, 
Likewise  a  sister  to  like  you. 

Likewise  a  good  old  sweetheart 
To  weep  and  mourn  for  you; 

If  this  is  your  situation, 
Although  you  like  to  roam, 

I'll  advise  you  by  experience 
You  had  better  stay  at  home. 

My  old  mother  in  tears 

To  me  did  say, 
"To  you  they  are  all  strangers, 

With  me  you  had  better  stay." 

But  I  thought  she  was  old  and  childish, 
The  best  she  did  not  know; 

My  mind  was  bent  on  ranging, 
And  with  them  I  was  bound  to  go. 

>  Another  version  is  in  Lomax.  1.  c,  pp.  44-46.  —  Eds. 
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The  following  song  was  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Steinbrueck  of 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.    In  regard  to  it  he  says,  — 

''When  that  song  was  sounded  nights  in  the  lumber  shanty,  there 
was  a  break-up  of  teamsters  in  the  morning.  At  no  other  occasion 
did  the  thought  of  that  song,  among  the  many  others,  enter  the  mind 
of  anybody.  I  heard  it  sung  on  various  occasions  during  my  four 
winters'  shantying  in  that  region,  between  the  Bonne  Chere  and  the 
Madawaska  in  Ontario.    And  that  was  during  the  years  1871-76. 

3.    SHANTY  TBAMSTBRS'  MARSBILLAISB 

Come,  all  ye  gay  teamsterd,  attention  I  pray, 

ril  sing  you  a  ditty  composed  by  the  way, 
Of  a  few  jovial  fellows  who  thought  the  hours  long. 

Would  pass  off  the  time  with  a  short  comic  song. 

Chorus 

Come,  cheer  up,  brave  boys,  it  is  upward  we  go 
Through  this  wretched  country,  the  Opeongo. 

As  it  happened  one  morning  of  a  fipe  summer-day, 

I  met  Robert  Conroy,  who  to  me  did  say, 
"  Wll  you  go  to  my  shanty  and  draw  my  white  pine, 

I'll  give  you  good  wages  and  the  best  of  good  time." 

"  For  to  go  to  your  shanty  we  do  feel  inclined. 
To  earn  our  good  wages  and  be  up  in  good  time; 

To  our  wives  and  our  sweethearts  we'll  bid  all  adieu. 
And  go  up  to  York  Branch  and  draw  timber  for  you." 

There  assembled  together  a  fine  jovial  crew 

With  horses  well  harnessed,  both  hardy  and  true; 

All  things  being  ready,  we  started  away 

From  fair  Elmer  town  about  noon  of  the  day. 

The  road  led  o'er  mountains,  through  valleys  and  plains. 
In  a  country  where  hardship  and  poverty  reign. 

Where  the  poor  suff'ring  settler,  hard  fate  to  bewail. 
Is  bound  down  with  mortgage,  debts  due,  and  claims. 

At  a  place  called  York  Branch,  where  Conroy  holds  his  rules, 
There  assembled  together  his  hack-knaves  and  fools. 

And  old  Jimmy  Edwards,  that  cut-throat  and  spy. 
Would  try  to  deceive  you  by  advices  and  lies. 

Not  long  at  the  farm  we're  allowed  to  stay. 

But  escorted  by  Jimmy  we're  hurried  away. 
Where  Frenchmen  and  Indian,  their  living  to  gain. 

Were  abused  by  a  brute,  Jerry  Welch  was  his  name. 

We  read  of  the  devil,  from  heaven  he  fell. 
For  rebellion  and  treason  was  cast  down  to  hell; 

But  his  son  Jerry  Welch  remains  here  below  • 
To  work  deeds  of  darkness,  cause  sorrow  and  woe. 
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With  the  eyes  of  a  demon,  the  tongue  of  a  knave, 

These  two  villanous  traitors  should  be  yoked  in  a  sleigh; 

And  Jerry's  old  squaw,  for  a  teamster  and  guide. 
To  tip  up  the  brutes  of  the  Branch  for  to  drive. 

At  length  we  commenced  the  white  pine  to  draw; 

It  was  Jerry's  intention  to  put  us  square  through, 
To  break  down  our  horses,  and  show  no  fair  play; 

And  he  ordered  brave  Jimmy  to  drive  night  and  day. 

But  the  teamsters  consulted,  and  made  up  a  plan; 

Since  fair  work  won't  do,  to  go  home  every  man. 
So  we  left  Conroy's  shanty,  and  Jerry  the  knave; 

For  true  loyal  teamsters  ain't  born  to  be  slaves. 

So  we  are  at  home  and  surrounded  by  friends. 
We  are  thankful  for  favors  that  Providence  sends; 

We'll  sing  our  adventures,  and  our  shantying  is  o'er, 
And  we'll  never  go  up  the  York  Branch  any  more. 

Chorus 
Come,  cheer  up,  brave  boys,  we  plough  and  we  sow, 
And  adieu  evermore  to  the  Opeongo. 

4.    THE  TEXAS    COWBOY 
(From  Arthur  Bivins.) 
I  am  a  roving  cowboy  just  off  the  Texas  plain. 
My  trade  is  cinching  saddles,  and  pulling  bridle-reins; 

I  can  throw  a  lasso,  I  can  throw  it  with  my  ease, 
I  can  rope  a  broncho,  and  ride  him  where  I  please. 

My  bosses  they  all  like  me,  they  say  I  can't  be  beat, 
For  I  gave  them  all  the  bold  stand-off,  —  you  know  I've  got  the  cheek. 

It's  true  I  work  for  wages,  I  take  my  pay  in  gold, 
But  I'm  bound  to  follow  the  long-horn  cows  until  I  get  too  old. 

I  once  did  love  a  little  girl,  I  loved  her  with  my  heart, 
I  would  have  worked  and  supported  her,  and  taken  her  for  my  part; 

But  when  I  made  a  little  stake,  and  married  thought  we'd  be, 
The  prettiest  girl  in  this  wide  world  went  square  back  on  me. 

It  almost  broke  my  heart  when  she  was  taken  away, 
She  fell  in  love  with  another  gent,  and  cursed  be  the  day! 

But  I  will  cheer  up  my  courage  now,  and  love  another  one. 
But  I'll  punch  the  cows  on  the  Lone  Star  trail  until  my  race  is  run. 

Adieu,  kind  friends,  I'll  leave  you  now, 
You  see  I  am  bound  to  roam,  leave  my  dear  old  sweetheart, 

Two  sisters  and  a  home. 
But  when  I  am  on  the  Lone  Star  trail,  I'll  ofttimes  think  of  thee, 
I  will  ofttimes  think  of  the  pretty  girl  that  went  square  back  on  me. 

BisiCARCK,  N.  Dak. 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS 

Texas  Branch 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  of  Texas  was  held 
April  4-5, 1913.  The  following  officers  for  1912-13  were  elected:  President, 
Robert  A.  Law  (Austin) ;  Vice-  Presidents,  W.  H.  Thomas  (College  Station), 
Mrs.  George  Langston  (Cisco),  Mrs.  Jane  Morton  Ware  (Waco) ;  Secretary, 
John  A.  Lomax  (Austin);  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stockwell  (Angleton); 
Councillors,  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.  (Austin),  Mrs.  Joseph  Dibrell  (Seguin),  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Belo,  Jr.  (Dallas). 

The  Annual  Address— "The  Study  of  Folk-Lore:  its  Meaning  and  its 
Value"  —  was  given  by  Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge  of  Harvard 
University.  Papers  were  read  as  follows:  President's  Address,  "The  Dying 
Lament,"  by  Professor  R.  A.  Law  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 
"Traditions  of  the  Waco  Indians,"  by  Miss  Dorothy  Scarborough  of  Baylor 
University,  Waco;  "Some  East  Texas  Play-Party  Songs,"  by  Mr.  Bonner 
Frizzell  of  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station; 
"Amongst  the  Creek  Indians  a  Decade  since,"  by  Professor  D.  F.  Eagleton 
of  Austin  College,  Sherman;  "Negro  Folk-Tales  from  the  Brazos  Bottoms," 
by  Superintendent  A.  W.  Eddins  of  The  State  Reformatory,  Gatesville; 
"Some  Gaelic  Folk-Tales,"  by  Miss  Alberta  M.  Roach  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Dallas;  "The  Decline  and  Decadence  of  Folk-Metaphor,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thomas  of  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station; 
"Negro  Plantation  Songs,"  by  Professor  J.  A.  Lomax  of  The  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  The  session  closed  with  business  meeting  and  election  of 
officers. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Folk-Lore.  Camp-Meeting  Hymn.  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  prevalent  camp-meeting  hymn,  and  was  sung  to  me  by  a  laundress, 
in  such  an  extremely  high-pitched  voice  that  it  very  closely  resembles  a 
screech. 

I  VZ  DERB  win   he  WALKED  IN  GALILEE 
Moderato 

—       V 


I; 


i:i\:  c  r  c  r  f  fir  err  tm 


E 


1.  I    OS    dere  win  hewiJk'din  CM-  i 


lee,    Gal-i  -lae;     I 


f  f  f  ^  f  ff  r  I  r  ^- 1  c  r  r  c  ^ 


dere    win    bewiOk'din     Gel- 
:BaL 


lee.    Oh,     some-limee  my  Irob-bleB 


f  f  ^f  If  ccrf  f  rKcf  Cril 


make  me  trim-ble,     trim-ble,  I    ns  dere  win  he  walk'dinGel-i  -  lee^ 

2. 1  uz  dere  win  dey  nailed  'im  to  der  cross,  to  der  cross.  I  uz  dere  win  dey  nailed 
'im  to  der  cross,  Oh-o!  how  hit  makes  me  sadder,  sadder,  win  I  think  how  dey 
nailed  'im  to  der  cross. 

3.  I  uz  dere  win  dey  took  'im  down,  took  'im,  I  uz  dere  win  dey  took  him  down, 
Oh-o  I  how  hit  makes  miah  spiriat  trimble,  trimble,  win  r'calls  how  dey  took 
'im  down. 

Miscellaneous  Items  of  Folk-Lore.  —  Ef  a  rabbit  runs  scrossed  de  road  in 
front  ub  yo',  hits  a  sho'  sign  ob  bad  luck;  en  ef  yo'  wants  ter  hab  good  luck, 
tu'n  'round  and  walk  backwards  twell  yo'  dun  past  de  place  whey  de  rabbit 
dun  crossed  de  road  et. 

Ef  a  squir'l  rund  a'ross  de  road  in  front  ub  yo',  yo's  suah  ter  'abe  good  luck. 

Ef  er  bird  gits  one  ub  yer  yhars  en  yoses  hit  to  make  hits  nest  wid,  yer's 
bound  to  hav'  er  yead-ache.  Another  young  negro  adds,  "  En  hits  bound 
ter  gib  yer  er  wand'r'ing  mind;"  while  another  said,  "Hits  guanter  gib  yo' 
a  headac'e  sho',  while  dat  bird's  a  sittin'  on  hits  nest." 

A  new  cook  upon  one  occasion  was  directed  to  make  the  sponge  for  the 
bread,  and  to  be  careful  to  take  all  of  the  eyes  out  of  the  potatoes,  to  which 
he  replied,  "  De  eyes  cut  ub  de  'taters.  Miss,  wi,  yo'  tekes  all  de  good  erway 
from  dem,  hit  takes  all  de  rizen  out  o'  dem." 

Ef  ye'  plants  enythink  on  de  dull  ub  de  moon  dat  grows  under  de  groun', 
hits  boun'  ter  flur'ish;  en  be  rui'd  ef  yo'  plants  hit  on  de  light  of  de  moon. 

Al'ays  plant  enythink  that  grows  on  de  top  ob  de  groun',  like  tomats,  en 
de  like,  on  de  light  ob  de  moon,  kaze  it's  a  guineter  be  spilt  ef  yo'  don't. 
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Ef  de  misses  ub  de  house  'nocks  a  dish-cloth  down,  she's  a  guineter  hab 
company. 

Ef  you  lef  eye  itches,  yus  gwinter  be  crossed  fer  dat  day's  gone. 

Ef  yo'  lite  eye  itches,  sumfins  bound  fer  to  pleas'  yo'. 

Ef  yo's  har  lies  out  en  bleaches  in  de  sun  en  de  moon,  yo's  suah  ter  'ab 
better  health. 

Remedies  for  Chills, — Ef  yo'  has  chills,  youse  teke  notice  how  many  chills 
youse  has,  cut  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  wood  fer  each  chill,  en  throw  it  in  a 
runnin'  stream  whar  yar  never  spects  ter  pass  no  mo',  an  blow  youse  bref 
on  hit,  es  youse  t'row  hit  in,  an  den  go  rite  stra't  on,  home,  en  don  look  back, 
en  you'll  neber  hab  no  mo'  chills.  Dats  w'at  de  ole  fo'ks  sez,  en  deys  knows 
w'at's  w'at.  But  dis  yeah  un,  I  does  know  is  so,  kaze  I's  dun  tried  hit  mise'f. 
Dat  is,  ef  youse  goes  to  a  oak-tree  on  de  sunny  side,  en  boe  a  hole  in  hit 
toward  de  north  side  dez  bout  to  de  h'art,  en  blow  yo'  bref  in  hit,  en  stop 
hit  up  tight,  den  de  tree'll  die,  end  yu's  won't  hab  no  mo'  chills.  Dat's 
sarta  —  in  en  sho,  dat  is,  fo'  I's  dun  been  dun  hit  mise'f." 

Mary  Walker  Finlbt  Spbbrs. 
Earlbigh  Heights  on  Sbvsrn. 
Maryland. 

An  Ingalik  Ceremonial  in  Alaska.  -—  The  following  account  of  one  of  the 
nature  dances  of  the  Ingalik  of  Alaska  is  given  by  Miss  Margaret  C.  Graves, 
in  Til^nts  (vol.  xv.  No.  2),  published  at  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 
Miss  Graves  says,  in  a  letter  written  from  Anvik,  Alaska,  — 

''  Last  night  I  went  to  the  village  to  see  one  of  the  nature  dances.  I  will  try 
the  best  I  can  to  describe  it,  because  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spectacle  it  was 
worth  seeing.  For  two  or  three  months  during  the  winter  there  is  constant 
feasting  from  one  village  to  another.  Friday  night  the  '  feasters '  came,  —  eight 
dog-teams  from  the  Shageluk,  preceded  by  a  messenger.  The  victors  cannot 
enter  the  village  until  the  messenger  announces  their  arrival  and  brings  back  the 
word  that  they  are  welcome.  Three  days  the  feasting  lasts,  and  then  they  have 
to  leave.  The  ceremony  was  quite  pretty  last  night  at  the  Kashime.  The 
Kashime  is  the  town  hall,  a  large  underground  room.  It  is  quite  an  experience 
to  go  into  it,  — down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  crawl  under  a  great  flapping 
bear-skin.  I  believe  I  am  not  inaccurate  when  I  say  there  are  not  many 
underground  rooms  left,  except  among  the  Eskimos. 

"The  ceremony  was  quite  pretty  as  the  visitors  came  in.  The  messenger 
gave  small  presents  around,  and  then  chanted  a  call,  which  was  answered  by 
the  Indians  outside;  then  the  long  line  of  them  came  stooping  in  and  took  their 
places.  There  is  no  chief  in  this  tribe;  but  the  people  are  mostly  led  by  two 
medidne-men,  —  shamans.  These  leaders  wear  a  head-dress  made  of  wolf  and 
wolverine  fur,  with  fur  streamers  down  their  backs,  and  each  carries  a  wand 
made  from  the  tail  of  these  animals  that  are  called  chiefs  among  the  beasts. 
The  visitors  were  then  given,  in  token  of  friendship,  frozen  fish!  (which  is  fresh) 
and  loaves  of  bread  and  tobacco. 

"  The  walls  of  the  Kashime  are  ebony  from  smoke;  and  soon,  when  the  men 
were  all  smoking  and  breathing,  the  air  became  dense.  It  was  42^  below,  outskle. 
We  had  come  in  with  a  fringe  of  frost  on  our  eyebrows  and  ladies  into  a  climate 
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of  dose  summer  heat  But  for  the  strange  attraction  of  the  soene,  the  place 
would  have  been  unbearable.  On  the  floor  sat  the  women  in  fur  parkas,  with 
the  soles  of  their  boots  turned  up.  On  a  ^elf  above  them  sat  the  men  smoking, 
their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins  or  else  cross-l^;ged.  The  picture  I  have 
seen  of  Kashime  dances  makes  the  room  appear  much  lighter  than  it  appears 
here:  rows  of  lanterns  hanging  from  the  crossbeams  do  not  reflect  much  light 
from  a  black  ceiling.  On  the  floor  in  the  centre  were  lanterns  like  footlights; 
behind  these  stood  the  drummers  and  the  singers.  When  the  assembly  was 
settled,  the  leaders  opposite  each  other  stretched  out  their  wands,  then,  stoop- 
ing, touched  the  brush  to  the  floor,  and  then  raised  it  high  above  their  heads. 
The  singers  hissed  s-s-ss!  then  gr-gr-ger!  like  a  bear,  and  the  drums  burst 
into  a  storm  of  valorous  noise.  At  the  end  of  all  the  songs  there  was  a  cry 
like  some  bird,  generally  the  crow  or  goose.  The  leaders  throughout  con- 
trolled the  music, — pianissimo  with  coy  grimadngs  behind  their  wands  and  a 
gentle  rhythm  of  their  stomachs  and  hips,  then  crescendo;  the  movement  be- 
came violent,  every  musde  and  part  of  their  bodies  moved  except  their 
feet;  the  fur  crowns  shook  with  each  gesture,  making  them  look  wild  and 
savage.  There  was  the  flsh-net  dance,  the  bow-and-arrow  dance,  and  some 
masked  dancing;  but  mostly  the  men  and  women  danced  as  the  music  moved 
them,  sometimes  several  at  once — all  in  rhythm  with  the  tune.  The  onlookers 
appeared  eactraordinarily  unmoved,  the  women  gazed  blankly,  and  the  men 
puffed  smoke  between  their  knees.  If  I  could  talk  to  you,  I  could  hum  for 
you  the  tunes.  They  are  very  different  from  those  I  heard  at  Menana;  these 
songs  are  mostly  all  of  Eskimo  origin,  as  I  believe  Qn  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  proof)  the  people  are  themselves." 
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ANIMAL  STORIES  FROM  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE 
MUSKHOGEAN  STOCK* 

BY  JOHN  R.  SWANTON 

The  foliowing  stories  from  our  Southern  Indians  are  of  a  type 
made  popular  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  his  Uncle  Remus  tales. 
The  first  fourteen  are  Natchez ;  the  six  following,  Alabama  and  Koasati ; 
the  next  three,  Hitchiti;  and  the  last,  a  negro  tale  from  the  Tuggle 
collection  of  Creek  legends.  Among  these  are  included  both  versions 
of  the  same  stories  Mr.  Harris  has  recorded  from  the  negroes  and  other 
animal  tales  of  the  same  type,  including  all  of  those  in  which  Rabbit 
appears.  Besides  these,  the  same  tribes  have  hero  legends  similar 
to  that  of  "  Rabbit  and  the  Orphan,"  stories  which  recount  the  dealings 
of  animals  and  human  beings  with  each  other,  stories  of  witchcraft, 
etc.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  separate  Rabbit  tales,  there  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  Rabbit  was  the  "trickster,"  or  one 
of  the  tricksters,  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
The  little  story  of  "The  Foolish  Turtle"  is  probably  European,  and 
perhaps  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  story  of  "The  Mosquito."  I 
have,  beside-:,  recorded  three  undoubted  European  stories  from  the 

'-K— la,  o  le  from  the  Natchez,  and  one  from  the  Creek.  I  have 
had  one  of  Grimm's  fairy-tales  related  to  me  in  all  soberness  as  an 
old  Indian  myth.  My  Natchez  informant  has  given  me  a  tale  which 
he  confesses  to  be  modem,  in  which  the  doings  of  twelve  Irishmen 
are  strung  together,  —  doings  which  I  have  always  heard  related  as 
so  many  separate  jokes  upon  the  Hibernian.  I  have  appended  the 
story  here  to  prove  the  point.  The  story  of  "The  Monkey  Girl"  is 
taken  from  the  Tuggle  collection,  and  is  of  a  type  that  is  probably 
common  in  Africa.  Compare  the  story  of  "The  Gorilla  and  the 
Man"  in  "American  Anthropologist,"  vol.  xiii,  pp.  59-60.  I  have 
never  obtained  anything  like  it  myself. 

>  Published  by  permission  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
VOL.  XXVI. — ^NO.  lOI. — 13  193 
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I.  RABBIT  AND  THE  TAR  BABY^ 

The  animals  dug  a  well,  but  Rabbit  was  too  lazy  to  help  them. 
After  the  well  was  finished,  however,  he  went  there  and  stole  water 
out  of  it.  Next  day  some  of  the  animals  saw  that  he  had  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  they  said  to  him,  "Where  did  you  get  your  water?"  — 
*'  I  gathered  it  from  the  dew  on  the  weeds,"  said  Rabbit.  "A  person 
couldn't  get  that  much  water  from  the  dew,"  thought  the  animals; 
so  they  set  up  a  figure  like  a  human  being  near  the  well.  At  night, 
when  Rabbit  came  to  the  well,  he  saw  the  figure,  and  said,  "Who  are 
you?"  As  he  got  no  reply,  he  said,  "Are  you  not  going  to  speak? 
If  you  do  not,  I  will  hit  you  directly."  Still  there  was  no  reply. 
So  Rabbit  drew  o£F  and  punched  the  figure;  but  his  fist  stuck  to  the 
figure  so  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it.  "I  shall  have  to  hit  you  with 
the  other  hand,"  said  Rabbit;  and  he  did  so,  with  the  same  result. 
"I  have  a  foot  that  I  can  use.  Shall  I  have  to  kick  you  with  it?" 
There  was  no  answer;  and  Rabbit  kicked  the  figure,  on  which  his 
foot  immediately  stuck.  "I  have  another  foot.  Shall  I  have  to  hit 
you  with  that?  "  He  did  so,  but  his  other  foot  also  stuck  fast.  "  I  can 
still  butt  you  with  my  head."  So  Rabbit  butted  the  figure  with  his 
head,  and  his  head  stuck. 

Then  Rabbit  began  twisting  back  smd  forth,  and  shouting,  "Let 
me  go!"  A  crowd  of  animals  came  and  found  him.  Then  they  tied 
him  securely,  and  consulted  how  they  should  kill  him.  Some  said, 
"Let  us  build  a  big  fire  and  throw  him  into  it."  —  "I  grew  up  in  that 
kind  of  place,"  said  Rabbit,  "it  will  not  hurt  me."  Others  said, 
"Tie  a  rock  around  his  neck  and  throw  him  into  some  deep  water."  — 
"When  I  am  hunting  fish,  I  always  walk  around  on  the  bottom  of  the 
water,"  said  Rabbit.  By  and  by  some  of  them  said,  "Let  us  throw 
him  into  that  big  brier-thicket."  When  Rabbit  heard  that,  he  begaa 
to  cry,  and  act  as  though  he  were  terrified.  Then  the  animals  said, 
"  He  will  die  if  we  treat  him  that  way."  So  the  strongest  one  among 
them  picked  up  Rabbit,  and  threw  him  off  into  the  brier-thicket. 
As  soon  as  he  landed,  however.  Rabbit  jumped  up,  whooped,  and  ran 
away. 

2.    RABBIT  AND  WILDCAT* 

Rabbit  met  \^ldcat,  and  was  afraid  he  would  be  killed  and  eaten: 
so  he  said,  "Close  by  there  are  a  number  of  Turkeys,  and  I  know  how 

>  I  also  have  an  Alabama  version.  Another  occurs  in  the  Toggle  collectloa  of  Credl 
myths;  and  still  others,  in  Speck's  "  The  Creek  Indians  of  Taskigi  Town/'  Mnmoirs  c^  tk$ 
American  Anthropological  Association,  vol.  ii,  part  ii,  pp.  149-150.  and  in  his  "Ethnology 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians,"  Anthropological  Publications,  University  of  Pennsyhania,  vol.  i, 
part  i,  pp.  152-153.  See  also  vol.  xxv  of  this  Journal,  p.  248,  footnote  3;  p.  249.  foot- 
notes 9^x4;  P-  250.  footnote  z;  p.  253,  footnote  3.  Many  other  African  and  Malay 
parallels  might  be  given. 

<  There  is  a  Creek  version  in  the  Tuggle  collection,  and  another  in  Speck's  "  Ethnology 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians."  op,  cit.,  pp.  153-154. 
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you  can  get  them.  Lie  down  here  and  pretend  that  you  are  dead> 
and  I  will  go  and  bring  them."  So  Wildcat  lay  down  as  if  he  were 
dead;  and  Rabbit  took  some  whitish  rotten-wood  and  rubbed  it  over 
his  mouth  and  eyes^so  that  it  resembled  fly-blows.  Then  he  went  to 
the  Turkeys,  and  said,  "That  Wildcat  that  used  to  kill  you  is  dead. 
You  must  all  go  there  and  rejoice  over  him.  While  you  dance  around 
him,  I  will  sing  for  you."  So  Rabbit  brought  the  Turkeys  to  the 
place  where  Wildcat  was  l3ang,  and  began  singing  for  them.  As  he 
sang,  he  put  into  his  song  words  like  these,  *' Catch  that  red-headed 
one!  Catch  that  big  one!"  Then  the  Turkeys  said,  "Is  that  the 
way  to  sing?  "  Rabbit  answered,  **  I  am  singing  this  so  that  you  may 
all  rejoice  over  him,  because  he  is  dead  and  cannot  fight  you."  Wild- 
cat lay  with  his  mouth  wide  open;  and  every  now  and  then  Rabbit 
told  the  Turkeys  to  jump  upon  him.  But  by  and  by,  as  one  of  them  was 
doing  this.  Wildcat  caught  him.  Then  the  other  Turke}^  scattered, 
and  meantime  Rabbit  had  disappeared  without  any  one  knowing 
where  he  went  or  when  he  went. 

3.    RABBIT  AND  WOLF* 

Rabbit  and  Wolf  both  wanted  to  marry  a  certain  girl,  but  she  was 
promised  to  Wolf.  Afterward  Rabbit  came  to  the  house  where  she 
lived,  and  said,  "That  Wolf  is  like  a  riding-horse  to  me."  Then  the 
mother  of  the  girl  said,  "If  you  will  ride  Wolf  over  here,  I  will  believe 
you."  Soon  after  that,  Rabbit  and  Wolf  met;  and  Rabbit  said, 
"When  are  you  going  over  to  see  that  girl?  When  you  go,  come 
here  and  we  will  go  together."  So,  when  he  was  ready  to  go.  Wolf 
came  over  to  the  place  where  Rabbit  lived.  Then  Rabbit  said, 
"May  I  ride  you?  My  stomach  troubles  me."  Wolf  agreed  to  this, 
and  Rabbit  got  on  his  back.  But  in  a  moment  he  said,  "  It  is  hard  to 
ride  you  this  way.  Let  me  put  a  saddle  on  you."  Wolf  agreed  again ; 
and  Rabbit  saddled  him  and  mounted.  But  still  Rabbit  complained 
that  he  was  not  comfortable,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me  put  spurs  on, 
I  shall  sit  steady  in  the  saddle."  Wolf  agreed.  But  again  Rabbit 
complained,  and  said,  "It  would  be  better  if  I  put  a  bridle  on  you." 
That  Wolf  also  let  him  put  on.  And  now  Rabbit  was  satisfied,  and 
said,  "This  is  all  right."  In  this  way  they  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house  where  the  girl  lived;  and  Rabbit  shouted  out,  "I  said  I 
could  do  this.  I  have  brought  him  up."  Then  he  took  the  saddle 
oflF  of  Wolf,  and  put  him  into  the  horse-stable.  The  people  gave  Wolf 
hay  and  com;  but  Rabbit  said,  "He  does  not  eat  hay  and  com.  He 
cats  fresh  meat."    As  they  had  no  fresh  meat.  Wolf  remained  in  the 

1 1  have  another  version  In  Hltchiti,  told  as  two  separate  stories.  There  is  also  a  version 
bk  the  Tuggle  collection,  and  others  in  Speck's  "Taskigi  Indians/*  op.  ciU,  pp.  152-153; 
**Yuchl."o^.  «fl.,  p.  15a. 
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bam  hungry  all  day.  Rabbit  meanwhile  staid  in  the  house  all  that 
night,  and  the  giri  and  her  mother  both  agreed  to  have  him  instead  of 
Wolf.  In  the  night,  however,  Wolf  burrowed  under  the  bam  and  got 
out. 

In  the  morning,  when  Rabbit  found  that  Wolf  was  gone,  he  was 
afraid  to  wander  far  away  from  the  house,  thinking  that  Wolf  was 
probably  lying  in  wait  for  him.  During  the  next  night,  however, 
Rabbit  got  hungry  and  ventured  a  short  distance  off  to  nibble  among 
the  grasses  and  weeds.  Wolf  found  him,  however,  and  chased  him 
around  for  some  time  before  Rabbit  could  make  his  escape  through  a 
hole  in  the  fence.  The  same  thing  happened  during  several  successive 
days.  Finally  Rabbit  concealed  himself  in  the  garden,  where  he  fed 
upon  the  vegetables  there;  but  Wolf  crept  up  to  him  and  caught  him. 

Then  Wolf  took  Rabbit  home  with  him,  got  his  axe,  and  said, 
*'I  am  going  to  cut  off  your  head."  —  "I  don't  care  if  you  do,'*  said 
Rabbit.  ''When  you  cut  off  my  head,  I  shall  change  into  two 
persons."  Then  Wolf  tied  Rabbit  on  the  ground,  and  built  up  a  big 
fire,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  bum  you  in  this  fire."  But  Rabbit  said, 
'*  If  I  urinate  on  this  fire,  it  will  go  out."  Next,  Wolf  put  a  kettle  of 
water  on  the  fire  and  heated  it.  "I  am  going  to  scald  you  in  this 
kettle  of  water,"  he  said.  But  Rabbit  answered,  "  If  you  put  me  into 
that  kettle,  I  shall  kick  up  my  heels  and  break  it." — "  I  will  throw  you 
into  that  big  brier-patch,"  said  Wolf.  "Oh!"  said  Rabbit,  "I  shaU 
cry  all  I  can  when  you  do  that."  So  Wolf  threw  Rabbit  as  far  into 
the  brier-patch  as  he  could;  but  Rabbit,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
ground,  raised  a  big  whoop,  and  started  away  on  the  run. 

This  made  Wolf  very  angry,  and  he  set  out  in  pursuit.  He  chased 
Rabbit  round  and  round,  and  finally  drove  him  into  a  hollow  tree. 
Then  Wolf  set  Owl  to  watch  Rabbit,  and  started  home  after  his  axe, 
saying  to  Owl,  "  Don't  let  Rabbit  get  away  from  you  while  I  am  gone,'* 

"  If  he  gets  out,  I  will  kUl  him,"  said  Owl.  After  Wolf  had  gone, 
Rabbit  said  to  Owl,  "Come  and  see  what  a  pretty  hole  I  am  in." 
Owl  looked,  but  said,  "It  is  too  dark.  I  can't  see  well."— "Make 
your  eyes  as  big  as  you  can  get  them,"  said  Rabbit.  Now,  Rabbit 
was  chewing  tobacco,  and,  when  Owl  made  his  eyes  big,  he  spit  into 
them,  making  his  eyes  smart.  So  Owl  fell  from  the  tree  and  began 
staggering  around.  Owl,  while  he  was  staggering  around,  trying  to 
get  relief,  made  a  great  pile  of  excrement,  and  Rabbit  came  out  and 
ran  off. 

By  and  by  Wolf  came  back  and  said  to  Owl,  "  Is  Rabbit  in  there?  "  — 
"  He  got  out,"  said  Owl.  "We  had  a  fight,  and  Rabbit  left  that  great 
pile  of  excrement." — "  I  am  going  to  bum  this  pile,"  said  Wolf.  Owl 
did  not  want  him  to  do  this,  because  he  had  made  it  himself:  so  he 
said,  "Don't,  you  will  spoil  it."    He  protested  so  much,  that  Wolf 
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finally  said  to  him,  "You  must  have  made  this  big  pile  yourself, 
you  are  so  stingy  about  it."  As  Wolf  said  this,  he  struck  Owl  side  of 
the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  axe,  and  Owl  squalled  out,  "O-o-o-o!" 
Since  then  the  owl  has  called  out  in  this  manner,  and  he  has  had  a  big 
head,  swollen  from  the  blow  of  Wolf's  axe. 

4.    RABBIT  AND  ALUGATOR^ 

The  animals  once  had  a  chief  who  let  each  choose  the  kind  of  food 
it  wished  to  live  upon.  Squirrel  chose  acorns;  Opossum,  Raccoon, 
and  Fox,  persimmons;  the  birds,  grapes;  etc.  Rabbit  looked  up  into 
a  sycamore-tree  and  saw  a  lot  of  balls  hanging  there,  which  he  chose 
to  be  his  food.  Then  he  sat  under  the  tree,  waiting  for  the  balls  to 
fall;  but  every  time  one  fell,  it  scattered  before  readiing  the  ground. 
After  he  had  sat  under  the  tree  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  one  of  these 
to  reach  the  ground,  he  got  hungry  and  went  to  the  chief  to  get  some- 
thing else.  Then  the  chief  said  to  him,  "  If  you  will  get  me  something 
that  I  like,  I  will  give  you  something  that  you  will  like."  Upon  this. 
Rabbit  went  away  and  came  to  where  Alligator  lived.  Then  he 
called  out;  and  Alligator  came  out  and  said,  "What  is  it?"  —  "They 
want  you  to  hew  out  a  forked  post."  —  "Who  does?"  said  Alligator. 
"The  chief."  —  "All  right!  then  I  must  go."  So  AlUgator  and  Rabbit 
walked  along  together;  and,  when  they  got  near  home.  Rabbit  hit 
Alligator,  but  did  not  kill  him,  and  Alligator  ran  off.  Then  Rabbit 
went  to  the  chief,  and  said,  "I  could  not  find  anything  for  you."  — 
"I  will  not  give  you  anything  until  you  bring  me  something,"  said 
the  chief.  Then  Rabbit  went  off  again,  killed  a  fawn,  wrapped  the 
skin  about  himself,  and  went  to  Alligator's  home  once  more.  He 
shouted  out;  and  Alligator  said,  "What  is  it?"  —  "The  chief  wants 
you  to  hew  out  a  forked  post."  —  "That  is  what  they  always  tell  me; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  go,  for  they  thump  me  on  the  head."  —  "Who 
treats  you  that  way?  "  said  Rabbit.  "  Rabbit  hit  me  on  the  head."  — 
"  Rabbit  hasn't  any  sense.  Why  did  they  send  him?  I  am  all  right." 
—  "I  guess  I  can  go,"  said  Alligator;  and  the  two  started  back  in 
company.  When  tiiey  got  dose  to  the  place  where  the  chief  lived. 
Rabbit  asked,  "Where  is  your  life,  which  they  missed?"  —  "If  he 
had  hit  me  on  the  back,  he  would  have  killed  me,"  said  Alligator. 
After  they  had  gone  along  a  little  farther.  Rabbit  picked  up  a  dub, 
hit  Alligator  on  the  back,  and  killed  him.  Then  he  took  off  his  fawn- 
skin,  picked  up  Alligator's  body,  and  carried  it  to  the  chief.  "HS!" 
said  the  chief,  "things  of  that  kind  are  not  to  eat.  Go  where  old 
women  have  planted  gardens,  and  pilfer  them,  and  let  the  dogs  chase 
you  through  the  brush."  Then  he  whistled  to  the  dogs  so  that  they 
would  chase  Rabbit,  and  said,  "That  is  the  place  where  you  will  be 
1  I  have  a  Hltchiti  version  of  this,  and  there  is  another  in  the  Toggle  collection. 
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killed/'  Hiat  is  why  Rabbit  came  to  be  such  a  lover  of  beans,  why 
he  lives  as  he  does,  and  the  dogs  chase  him  about,  because  he  was 
such  a  story-teller. 

5.    RABBIT  AND  BEAR^^ 

Rabbit  was  wandering  around,  and  met  Bear  cooking  a  piece  of 
his  own  flesh.  When  it  was  done,  he  sharpened  his  knife,  bent  over  a 
pot  in  which  beans  were  cooking,  made  a  slit  in  his  body,  and  let 
grease  run  out  into  the  beans  as  a  seasoning.  Then  he  gave  Rabbit 
a  dish  of  beans,  and  Rabbit  ate  a  great  quantity.  When  he  was 
through.  Rabbit  asked  Bear  to  come  and  see  him,  in  his  turn.  Bear 
did  so;  and  inunediately  Rabbit  skipped  about^  placed  a  pot  of  beans 
over  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  a  sharp  knife.  Then  he  bent  over  the 
pot  of  beans  and  tried  to  slit  himself  along  the  belly;  but  it  pained  him 
so  much  that  he  squealed,  "Ni."  At  the  second  attempt  he  cut 
deeply  into  his  belly,  and  fell  over  on  his  side.  "You  have  hurt 
yourself  badly,"  said  Bear.  "  I  am  (naturally)  just  the  way  you  saw 
me  when  you  came.    I  will  go  and  get  a  doctcw  for  you." 

So  Rabbit  went  out,  and  presently  he  came  back  with  Buzzard. 
Buzzard  said,  "When  I  treat  a  person,  I  don't  have  any  one  present. 
They  always  make  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  give  me  light." 
So  they  made  the  hole  for  him,  and  went  outside.  By  and  by  Rabbit 
was  heard  to  squeal;  and  Bear,  who  was  sitting  just  outside,  said, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  Buzzard  answered,  "It  is  hurting 
him  where  I  am  doctoring  him.  Now  and  then  I  blow  on  his  wound." 
After  a  while.  Rabbit  stopped  squealing;  and  Bear  asked,  "How  is  the 
patient?"  —  "He  is  better,"  said  Buzzard;  and  presently  he  flew  out 
at  the  top  of  the  house  and  perched  upon  a  tree.  "I  am  done,"  he 
said.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  animals  —  skunks,  raccoons,  and 
others  —  had  assembled  outside,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
Nothing  was  left  of  Rabbit  but  a  pile  of  bones.  Then  all  of  the 
animals  said,  "Buzzard  has  done  this.  Let  us  kill  him!"  Th^i 
they  shot  at  him  with  arrows,  and  pierced  the  bony  part  of  his  nose. 
"You  have  made  a  good  place  for  me  to  breathe  through,"  said  Buz- 
zard, and  he  flew  away. 

6.    WOLF  AND  FAWN« 

A  Wolf  met  a  Fawn,  and  said  to  him,  "How  did  you  come  to  be 
striped?"    The  Fawn  answered  "They  buried  me  about  that  deep 

1 1  have  the  first  part  of  this  in  my  Alabama  collection,  and  there  is  a  version  in  Speck's 
**  YvtcM,*' op.  cii.,  p.  153.  A  version  of  the  second  part  occurs  in  the  Tuggle  collection. 
Evidently  related  to  the  widely  spread  group  of  tales  of  the  imitation  of  the  host,  the 
most  southerly  one  of  which  has  been  recorded  by  K.  Th.  Preuss  (Die  NayarU-Expedu 
Hon,  p.  2oa);  while  it  is  widely  known  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  Alaska. 

*  I  have  an  Alabama  version  of  the  first  part  of  this,  and  in  the  Tuggle  collection  is  a 
version  of  the  second  part.  I  have  both  parts  also  in  Hitchiti.  See  Goddard,  "  Jicarilla 
Apache  Texts,'*  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nalural  History,  voL 
viii,  p.  2^7,  where  also  other  references  are  given. 
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(about  three  feet  deep)  in  the  earth,  laid  a  riddle  over  me,  and  built  a 
fire  on  top.  TTiat  is  what  caused  me  to  be  striped."  Then  the  Wolf 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  become  striped  too,  so  they  dug  a  hole  for 
him  of  the  required  depth.  When  he  got  into  it,  the  Fawn  put  a  riddle 
over  him,  and  built  a  big  fire  on  top.  Presently  the  Wolf  said,  ''  It  is 
getting  hot.  I  am  now  becoming  striped."  By  and  by  he  spoke 
again,  and  said,  ''I  want  to  urinate."  Later  on  he  said,  ''I  want  to 
defecate."  But  the  Fawn  kept  piling  up  the  fire  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  Wolf  was  burned  up,  only  his  bones  remaining.  Then  the 
Fawn  laid  the  Wolf's  vertebrae  aside  to  cool,  ran  a  hickory-bark  rope 
through  them,  and  hung  them  around  his  neck.  Then  he  started  off, 
and  as  he  went  sang,  **GonegS'lgal  tsanandl'c  wlwi't  ca'nandic  comp- 
c6'mp."*  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  some 
other  Wolves.  When  they  heard  him,  they  asked  for  the  words  of 
his  song,  and  he  said,  '*  I  am  just  singing  a  song  about  wearing  my  own 
bones."  —  "All  right,"  they  said;  and  he  started  on  again.  When 
he  got  some  distance  away,  he  began  singing  the  same  song  once 
more;  and  now  they  understood  it,  and  started  after  him. 

The  Fawn  ran  on  for  some  time,  and  at  last  reached  the  hole  of  a 
Skunk,  where  he  sought  refuge.  Presently  the  Wolves  came  up, 
and  said  to  the  Skunk,  "Didn't  a  Fawn  come  here?"  —  "He  is  sitting 
down  in  the  house,"  said  the  Skunk.  "Put  him  out."  Then  the 
Skunk  told  them  to  come  dose  and  look  sharp,  because  the  Fawn  was 
very  quick,  and  might  escape  them.  Afterward  he  went  into  his  den 
and  began  backing  out,  acting  as  though  he  were  pulling  something 
with  him.  When  he  had  gotten  partly  out,  he  threw  his  scent  all 
over  them,  and  they  fainted,  while  the  Fawn  ran  past  them  and  got 
away. 

When  the  Wolves  came  to,  they  started  in  pursuit  once  more. 
Finally  the  Fawn  reached  the  home  of  a  Buzzard,  and  took  refuge  in 
his  nose.  The  Wolves  came  up  and  asked  the  Buzzard  if  he  had  seen  a 
Fawn;  but  he  said,  "  I  haven't  seen  any  one."  But  one  of  the  Fawn's 
legs  was  sticking  out  of  the  Buzzard's  nose;  and  the  Wolves  said, 
"What  is  that  in  your  nose?  It  looks  like  the  leg  of  a  deer."  Then 
the  Buzzard  blew  his  nose,  and  blew  the  Fawn  out;  and  the  Fawn  ran 
on  £^:ain,  the  Wolves  in  pursuit. 

After  the  Fawn  had  run  on  for  some  time,  he  climbed  up  into  the 
limbs  of  a  tall  tree.  They  tried  to  shoot  him  so  that  he  would  fall 
down,  using  for  this  purpose  the  beard-like  bristles  about  their  mouths; 
but  they  failed.  Then  they  remembered  that  a  Terrapin  lived  near 
by,  and  said  to  one  another,  "If  we  can  get  that  Terrapin,  he  will  be 
able  to  kill  him."    So  one  of  the  Wolves  went  to  the  Terrapin'shouse 

>  The  ezacttmeaning  of  [these  words  is  uncertain;  but  they  refer  to  the  killing  of  the  wolf 
and  the  use  of  his  vertebrae  as  a  necklace. 
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and  asked  him  to  come;  but  the  Terrapin  said,  "I  am  making  some 
arrows."  The  Wolf  went  back  to  the  rest,  and  reported ;  hut  they  told 
him  to  go  again,  saying,  ''We  think  he  has  finished  liis  arrows  by  this 
time."  Again  the  Wolf  went  to  ask  the  Terrapin;  but  the  Terrapin 
said,  **  I  am  now  straightening  my  arrows."  The  messenger  returned, 
and  reported  again,  and  again  he  was  sent  to  the  Terrapin.  "  I  am 
now  feathering  my  arrows,"  said  the  Terrapin.  So  the  messenger 
went  back  the  third  time;  and  the  others  said,  "We  think  he  has 
finished  feathering  his  arrows."  But  this  time  the  Terrapin  said,  "  I 
am  now  just  beginning  to  sharpen  my  arrows."  —  "We  think  he  has 
finished  sharpening  his  arrows,"  said  the  Wolves,  and  sent  once  more. 
But  now  the  Terrapin  said,  "I  am  too  small.  I  can't  go  unless  they 
carry  me  on  their  backs."  Then  three  Wolves  were  sent,  —  one  to 
take  the  bow;  the  second,  the  arrows;  and  the  third  to  carry  the 
Terrapin.  In  that  way  they  brought  him  and  his  bow  and  arrows  to. 
the  tree  in  which  the  Fawn  had  taken  refuge,  and  they  set  him  down 
under  it.  The  Terrapin  began  shooting;  but  at  first  his  arrows 
missed,  and  the  Wolves  had  to  keep  running  after  them  to  bring  them 
back.  Finally,  however,  the  Terrapin  hit  the  Fawn,  and  made  him 
fall  from  the  tree.  Then  the  Wolves  set  to  work  to  skin  the  Fawn,  and 
cut  him  up  so  that  each  would  have  a  piece ;  and  they  asked  the  Terrapin 
which  part  he  would  have.  As  the  Terrapin  did  not  answer,  they 
said,  "Will  you  take  a  hind  quarter?"  —  "My  thighs  always  hurt, 
and  I  don't  think  it  would  agree  with  me,"  said  the  Terrapin.  "Will 
you  take  a  fore  quarter?"  —  "I  have  pains  in  my  shoulder,  and  I 
don't  think  it  would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will  you  take  a  rib?"  — 
"No,  for  I  have  pains  in  my  ribs,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  agree 
with  me."  —  "Will  you  take  the  spine?"  —  "I  am  troubled  with 
backache,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will  you 
take  the  head?"  —  "I  am  troubled  with  headache.  I  don't  think  it 
would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will  you  take  the  jaw?  "  —  "  I  am  troubled 
with  pains  in  the  jaw,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  agree  with  me."  — 
"Will  you  take  the  legs  or  feet?"  —  "No;  I  am  troubled  with  pains 
in  the  knees,  and  I  don't  think  they  would  agree  with  me."  —  "Will 
you  take  the  entraik?"  —  "No,  I  can't.  My  stomach  bothers 
me."  — "Will  you  take  the  tail?"  — "No,  I  am  troubled  with  my 
tail."  Then  the  head  Wolf  said,  "  I  guess  he  doesn't  want  any  of  it." 
So  each  Wolf  took  a  piece,  and  they  carried  everything  away. 

After  the  Wolves  had  gone,  the  Terrapin  crawled  over  to  where  the 
Fawn  had  lain,  and  hunted  about.  They  had  taken  ever3rthing,  and 
had  also  licked  up  nearly  all  of  the  blood;  but  presently  he  found  one 
leaf  with  a  drop  of  clotted  blood  upon  it.  He  dropped  one  leaf  after 
another  on  this  until  he  had  a  big  bundle,  and  he  took  this  up  on  his 
back  and  carried  it  away.    By  and  by  he  got  dose  to  the  place  where 
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he  lived;  and,  when  his  wife  saw  him  coming,  she  said  to  herself, 
''He  is  bringing  meat."  So  she  filled  a  pot  with  water,  and  put  it  on 
the  fire  prepared  to  cook  it.  When  her  husband  came  up  and  threw 
down  his  bundle,  she  went  out  and  began  taking  off  leaves.  She 
was  surprised  at  not  finding  any  meat;  but  her  husband  kept  saying 
to  her,  '*  It  is  farther  in.  It  is  farther  in."  Finally  she  took  the  last 
leaf  off,  and  saw  the  drop  of  blood.  Then  she  said  to  him,  "What  do 
you  mean  by  bringing  this  little  dot  of  blood?  "  She  seized  it  angrily, 
and  threw  it  into  her  husband's  eye;  and  ever  since  then  the  eyes  of 
the  terrapin  have  been  red. 

7.    THE  OWL  AND  THE  PERCH 

An  Owl  found  a  Perch  in  a  little  pool  which  had  almost  dried  up,  and 
caught  him  up  to  eat  him.  But  the  Perch  said,  "Let  me  sing  you  a 
pong  first  to  dance  by.  I  am  a  good  singer.  If  you  will  carry  me 
along,  I  will  tell  you  when  we  reach  a  spot  that  is  open,  and  dean,  so 
that  you  can  dance  there  well."  So  the  Owl  picked  up  the  Perch, 
and  started  off  with  him.  By  and  by  they  came  to  a  pool  of  water; 
and  the  Perch  said,  "Here  is  a  good  place.  Brush  it  off  well.  After 
you  have  done  that,  you  can  dance  back  and  forth  four  times.  After 
that,  you  can  eat  me.  Lay  me  down  by  the  side  of  your  path."  So  the 
Owl  brushed  the  place  off  well,  and  began  dandng  back  and  forth  while 
the  Perch  sang.  He  danced  three  times;  but  when  he  turned  the 
fourth  time,  the  Perch  gave  a  flop  and  went  into  the  pool.  That  is 
how  the  Perch  outwitted  the  Owl. 

8.    OPOSSUM 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  giri  whom  all  creatures  wanted  to 
marry,  but  for  a  long  time  none  of  them  was  successful.  By  and  by 
the  Opossum  went  to  try  his  fortune  with  her,  and  on  the  way  he 
picked  up  all  the  papers  he  could  find  and  put  them  into  his  pocket. 
When  he  got  to  the  girl's  house,  he  took  these  papers  out  and  began 
looking  them  over,  and  laying  them  down  one  after  another.  The 
people  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  said,  "I  was  a  soldier, 
and  these  papers  represent  my  pension-money."  When  they  heard 
this,  the  girl's  people  thought  this  person  must  be  very  rich,  and 
at  once  they  let  him  have  her. 

When  the  other  animals  heard  what  had  happened,  however,  they 
were  very  angry.  At  that  time  the  Opossum  had  a  long  bushy  tail 
like  that  of  a  skunk.  The  animals  crept  up  during  the  night  to  the 
house  where  the  Opossum  was  sleeping,  and  put  a  caterpillar  into  his 
tail,  which  ate  off  all  of  the  hairs.  About  daybreak  the  Opossum  woke 
up,  and,  finding  what  had  happened  to  his  tail,  he  was  so  ashamed  that 
he  went  out  and  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree.    By  and  by  the  girl 
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woke  up  also,  and,  finding  that  the  Opoesum  was  not  by  her  side, 
went  out  of  doors  and  hunted  all  around  for  him.  Finally  she  dis- 
covered him  up  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  she  called  out,  ''Come 
down!  What  are  you  doing  up  there?"  But  the  Opossum  would 
not  move;  and  at  last  his  wife  said,  "If  you  don't  come  down,  I  will 
shake  you  down/'  As  he  still  refused  to  move,  the  girl  picked  up 
sticks,  stones,  and  any  other  things  that  she  could  find,  and  threw 
them  at  him.  Some  of  these  hit  him,  and  finally  one  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  he  started  to  fall.  His  tail,  however,  wrapped  itself 
about  a  limb,  and  he  hung  from  it  head  down.  Since  then,  an  opossum 
has  always  been  able  to  hang  from  a  limb  by  its  tail. 

9.    HERON  AND  HUMMING-BUU>  ^ 

Heron  and  Humming-Bird  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  in  the 
east.  One  day  Humming-Bird  came  to  Heron,  and  said,  "Let  w^ 
race."  Heron  answered,  "I  can't  fly.  I  can't  do  anything."  But 
Humming-Bird  kept  teasing  him  to  race,  and  finally  Heron  agreed. 
They  agreed  to  race  from  the  ocean  in  the  east  to  the  ocean  in  the 
west:  so  they  placed  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  Hum- 
ming-Bird said,  "Well,  let's  go."  Heron  had  barely  raised  his  wings 
when  Humming-Bird  was  out  of  sight;  and  he  raised  himself  slowly, 
and  began  flapping  along  at  an  even  pace.  When  darkness  came, 
Humming-Bird  went  to  a  tree  and  stopped  diere  for  the  night;  but 
Heron  kept  steadily  on,  and  shortly  before  daylight  he  came  to  the 
place  where  Humming-Bird  was  sitting.  When  day  came.  Heron 
had  travelled  ^  long  distance  ahead;  and  the  sun  was  well  up  before 
Humming-Bird  passed  him.  Next  night,  Humming-Bird  stopped 
again,  and  again  Heron  passed  him,  but  this  time  about  midnight. 
So  Heron  got  farther  ahead  than  before,  and  Humming-Bird  did  not 
pass  him  £^;ain  until  noon.  The  third  night.  Heron  cau^t  up  with 
Humming-Bird  before  midnight,  and  Humming-Bird  did  not  overtake 
him  until  late  in  the  evening.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  had  to 
stop  again,  and  Heron  soon  overtook  him.  So  Henm  got  to  the 
western  ocean  far  ahead.  It  was  early  in  the  meaning  when  he  arrived ; 
and  he  began  hunting  for  fish,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  Humming- 
Bird  did  not  come  until  noon.  Then  Humming-Bird  said  to  Heron, 
"  I  did  not  believe  you  could  get  here  first.  If  I  could,  I  woukl  whip 
you.     I  could  dart  all  around  you  and  all  over  you." 

10.    TERRAPIN  AND  DEER* 

The  Terrapin  proposed  to  the  Deer  to  run  a  race  across  seven 
high  hills.    They  appointed  a  time;  and,  the  day  having  arrived, 

^  I  have  an  Alabama  version  of  this,  and  there  is  one  In  the  Titggle  collection. 
*  In  the  Tug^e  collection  there  are  two  versions  of  this  story,  in  one  of  which  the  race 
is  between  the  terrapin  and  the  deer;  in  the  other,  between  the  terrapin  and  the  wolf. 
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the  Terrapin  collected  other  Terrapin,  and  placed  them  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  over  which  they  were  to  race,  near  the  top.  He  put  white 
feathers  on  the  head  of  each.  Then  he  went  to  the  Deer,  and  said, 
**I  shall  have  a  white  feather  on  my  head;  and  every  time  you  get  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  you  must  whoop.  At  the  first  lyhoop  we  will  start 
running."  So  they  placed  themselves  at  the  starting-point.  The 
Deer  whooped,  and  they  started.  Soon  the  Deer  got  to  the  top  of  the 
first  hill.  He  whooped  and  looked  over  to  the  next  hill,  and  there 
he  saw  a  Terrapin  with  a  white  feather  on  its  head.  The  Terrapin 
also  whooped,  and  went  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  out  of  sight.  When 
the  Deer  got  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  the  same  thing  happened 
again;  and  it  was  so  with  all  seven.  As  soon  as  he  got  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  each  Terrapin  would  hide,  so  that  the  Deer  did  not  know  he 
was  being  foded.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  he  looked 
down  to  the  end  of  the  course  and  saw  a  Terrapin  sitting  there.  This 
Terrapin  said  to  the  Deer,  *'I  told  you  I  could  outrun  you."  —  "You 
look  like  a  different  Terrapin,"  said  the  Deer.  "No,  I  am  the  same 
one."  —  "I  don't  think  you  are  the  same  one,  your  eyes  are  so  red. 
When  we  started,  your  eyes  were  not  as  red  as  that."  —  "When  I 
started  running,"  said  the  Terrapin,  "  I  got  hot,  and  the  dust  and  sand 
got  into  my  eyes.    That  is  why  they  are  so  red." 

II.    FOX  AND   CRAWFISH 

Fox  wanted  to  catch  Crawfish  and  eat  him;  and  Crawfish  said, 
"We  will  run  a  race,  and,  if  you  can  beat  me,  you  can  have  me." 
Then  they  agreed  to  race  across  seven  hills.  When  they  squatted 
down  by  the  starting-point,  Fox  stretched  his  tail  out  near  Crawfish, 
and  Crawfish  seized  it.  Then  one  of  them  said,  "Let  us  go!"  And 
they  started  off,  Fox  dragging  Crawfish  after  him  without  knowing  it. 
When  Fox  got  to  the  end  of  the  course,  he  switched  around  suddenly 
to  see  if  Crawfish  were  coming,  and  Crawfish  was  thrown  some  distance 
farther  on.  Then  he  called  out  to  Fox,  and  said,  "  I  told  you  that  you 
could  not  outrun  me." 

12.    THE  MOSQUITO 

An  Indian  out  hunting  heard  a  sound  a  long  distance  behind  him 
like  this,  " W4mp  w&mp  w&mp ! "  "I  believe  white  people  are  chasing 
me  with  dogs,"  he  said.  Going  on  farther,  he  presently  heard  a 
noise  as  of  something  flying  rapidly  through  the  air,  and,  on  turning 
to  look  back,  he  saw  a  huge  mosquito  making  directly  toward  him. 
Immediately  the  man  dodged  behind  a  tree;  and  the  mosquito  came 
against  this  with  so  much  force  that  it  ran  its  bill  into  it,  and  it  came 

In  Speck's  Taskigi  version,  the  racers  are  rabbit  and  turtle  (terrapin?).  In  my  Alabama 
and  Hitchiti  versions,  the  racers  are  the  terrapin  and  the  wolf.  See  also  voL  zzv  of  this 
Journal,  p.  249.  footnotes  a-8;  p.  353,  footnote  3. 
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out  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  Indian  seized  his  hatchet,  and  beat 
upon  the  end  of  the  mosquito's  bill  so  as  to  rivet  it  in  {dace.  When  the 
mosquito  threw  its  wings  forward,  in  its  endeavors  to  withdraw  the 
bill,  the  Indian  cut  them  off.  "These  will  make  good  fans  for  old 
men,"  he  said,  and  he  stuck  them  into  the  pack  he  was  carrying  on 
his  back.  But,  when  the  sim  shone  out  strong,  the  wings  turned  to 
powder. 

13.    THE  FOOLISH  TURTLE  » 

A  Turtle  came  out  of  the  water,  and  was  sunning  himself  on  a  log. 
By  and  by  he  looked  up  and  discovered  that  a  shower  was  approaching. 
"It  is  going  to  wet  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  forthwith  he  jumped 
into  the  water. 

14.    RABBIT  AND  THE  ORPHAN* 

A  woman  went  to  the  creek  to  wash  clothes,  and  laid  her  baby  near 
her  on  the  bank  while  she  was  at  work.  A  Lion  ("long-tail")  had 
been  watching  her,  and,  when  she  went  into  the  water  to  dip  some  of 
it  up,  he  rushed  up,  seized  the  child,  and  carried  it  away.  He  carried 
it  to  his  den,  and  he  and  his  wife  kept  it  alive,  and  raised  it.  When 
this  child,  which  was  a  boy,  got  to  be  of  some  size,  they  gave  him  a 
bow,  and  he  went  out  hunting.  The  first  time  he  went  out,  he  came 
in,  saying  that  he  had  seen  some  creatures  that  flew  about,  and  they 
frightened  him;  but  the  old  male  Lion  said,  "Those  are  things  to  be 
killed  and  eaten."  So  the  boy  went  out  every  day,  killed  the  birds,  and 
brought  them  in.  After  he  had  grown  still  more,  he  came  in,  saying, 
"Some  bald-headed  creatures  scared  me."  —  "Those  are  to  be  killed 
and  eaten,"  said  the  Lion.  So  the  lad  killed  one  of  these  and  brought 
it  in.  It  was  a  turkey.  When  he  had  gotten  to  be  a  young  man,  he 
came  in  one  day,  and  said,  "Some  creatures  with  slender  legs  scared 
me."  —  "They  are  also  to  be  killed  and  eaten,"  said  the  Lion.  So 
the  youth  went  out  again;  and  when  he  came  back,  he  brought  the 
body  of  a  deer. 

A  long  distance  from  the  den  in  which  these  lions  lived  was  a  blue 
mountain;  and  one  day,  just  before  they  went  out  hunting,  the  male 
Lion  said  to  the  young  man,  "You  must  never  go  to  that  blue  mountain 
yonder."  But  after  they  were  gone,  the  youth  thought,  "Why  is  it 
that  they  do  not  want  me  to  go  to  that  blue  mountain?"  and  he 
determined  to  go.  He  started  out.  When  he  got  there,  and  climbed 
to  the  top,  he  saw  many  people  playing  ball,  among  them  his  own 
mother.  When  he  returned  home  and  the  Lions  came  in,  they  sus- 
pected what  had  happened,  and  said,  "Haven't  you  been  to  the  blue 
mountain?"  —  "Yes,  I  have  been  there."  —  "Well,  that  is  your  town. 

^  Obtained  by  my  informant  from  a  Creek  Indian.    It  is  probably  European. 

'  Two  stories  partly  covering  the  same  ground  have  been  collected  from  the  Alabama. 
A  version  of  the  first  part  occurs  in  the  Tuggle  collection,  and  portions  are  found  in 
Bilozi  and  Tunica. 
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You  are  to  go  back,  and  I  will  prepare  you  to  go."  Then  the  Lion 
told  the  young  man  to  kill  some  birds,  and  he  killed  one  kind  of  bird. 
When  he  came  back,  the  Lion  told  him  to  kill  another  kind;  and  he 
kept  on  doing  this  until  he  had  killed  birds  of  as  many  different  kinds 
as  he  could  find.  Then  the  Lion  made  a  doak  of  bird-feathers  for 
him.  He  placed  a  paroquet-skin  upon  his  head,  a  bluejay-skin  on 
each  shoulder,  and  skins  of  smaller  birds  around  his  waist.  He  also 
gave  him  a  flute;  and  whenever  he  blew  it,  all  of  the  birds  would  flutter 
their  wings  and  cry  out.  Then  the  Lion  said,  "When  you  start  off 
from  here,  you  will  come  to  a  house;  and  when  you  pass  the  house, 
you  will  meet  a  person.  You  must  keep  right  on  past  him  without 
speaking."  So  the  youth  started  on,  passed  the  house,  and  met  the 
person  of  whom  he  had  been  told.  It  was  Rabbit.  But  Rabbit  spoke 
to  the  youth,  and  said,  "Where  are  you  going?"  —  "I  am  going  to 
my  mother's.  Where  are  you  going?"  —  "I  am  going  to  the  creek 
to  catch  turtles.  Your  mother  lives  dose  to  this  place.  Let  us  go 
back  and  catch  some  turtles,  and  then  we  can  go  there  together." 
The  young  man  turned  back  with  Rabbit.  When  they  readied  the 
creek,  they  stripped  off  thdr  dothing;  and  the  young  man  said,  "How 
do  you  catch  these  turtles?"  —  "I  take  hickory-bark  with  me,  dive 
nto  the  deep  water,  catch  and  tie  them,  and  drag  them  out."  So 
they  waded  into  the  water  with  the  hickory-bark;  and  Rabbit  said 
to  the  young  man,  "When  I  say,  'Now!'  we  will  dive  under  water 
together."  So  Rabbit  called  out,  "Now!"  and  the  young  man  dived 
into  the  creek.  Rabbit,  however,  jumped  out  quickly,  seized  his 
companion's  dothing,  and  ran  away  with  it. 

By  and  by  the  young  man  got  hold  of  a  turtle  and  came  out  with  it. 
Immediately  he  perceived  that  Rabbit  had  gone,  and  that  his  dothes 
were  gone  with  him.  He  bent  his  head  in  thought  for  a  while,  and 
said  to  himself,  "What  shall  I  do?"  Looking  around,  he  saw  a  per- 
simmon-tree near  by  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  These  he  knocked  off, 
and  he  smeared  the  juice  ail  over  his  body.  Then  he  took  the  turtle, 
and  went  on  toward  the  place  where  his  mother  lived.  His  mother 
was  cutting  up  some  raccoon-meat  to  cook.  Coming  dose  to  her 
house,  he  stopped  in  the  yard,  and  called  out,  "Mother!"  But  the 
woman  answered,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  child."  Then  the 
youth  started  on,  saying,  "If  you  have  a  child,  let  the  raccoon  bite 
you."  And  the  raccoon  began  biting  her;  but  he  kept  on,  not  heeding 
her  cries.  He  stopped  at  each  house  as  he  went  along;  but  he  was 
covered  with  persimmon-juice,  and  looked  so  filthy  that  at  each  they 
took  some  food  out  into  the  yard  for  him,  and  sent  him  away.  By  and 
by  he  came  to  a  house  where  lived  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter. 
He  put  his  turtle  into  a  hole  in  a  day-bank  out  in  the  yard,  and 
called  to  them.    These  people,  however,  invited  him  into  the  house 
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and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Then  the  youth  tc4d  them  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  eaten  inside  of  a  house,  and  he  related  how 
the  others  had  treated  him.  The  old  woman  said,  ''That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  a  person."  Afterward  the  youth  said,  "  If  you  eat  turtle, 
there  is  one  outside  in  a  hole  in  the  bank,  where  I  put  it."  The  <Jd 
woman  answered,  ''Well!  if  it  is  a  turtle,  that  is  something  that  has 
always  been  scarce."  And  when  they  went  to  look,  the  hole  was  alive 
with  turtles.  They  took  one  out  and  cooked  it.  Then  the  old  woman 
said,  "  I  will  give  you  my  grand-daughter.  No  one  else  ever  brings  us 
such  food."  —  "If  you  have  any  relatives  near  by,"  said  the  young 
man,  "send  to  them,  and  have  them  come  and  get  some  of  these 
terrapin."  The  young  woman  went  and  told  them,  and  all  came  to 
get  the  food  he  had  brought. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  the  youth  said  to  his  wife,  "Let  us  go 
to  the  creek."  Then  he  stripped  off  his  clothing,  and  dived  back  and 
forth  under  water  four  times.  Then  all  of  the  fish  became  intoxicated, 
and  floated  up.  The  young  man  said,  "Go  and  tell  your  relatives, 
and  let  them  kill  the  fish.  His  wife  did  so,  and  the  people  got  a  great 
supply  of  fish. 

Now,  Rabbit  heard  what  had  been  done,  and  he  determined  to  do 
the  same.  But  when  he  dived  under  water,  only  a  few  minnows 
remained  there  nosing  about.  He  sent  word  to  the  peojJe  to  come 
and  get  these;  but,  when  the  people  saw  the  minnows,  they  were 
angry  with  Rabbit,  and  went  home. 

When  the  young  man  dived  under  water  to  intoxicate  the  minnows^ 
the  persimmon-juice  washed  off  of  him,  and  he  appeared  as  a  hand- 
some youth.  By  and  by  he  asked  his  wife  to  comb  her  hair,  and  part 
it  in  the  middle.  She  did  so,  and  he  said  to  her,  "Give  me  that  broad- 
axe  and  a  whetstone."  —  "I  will  give  them  to  you,"  she  said.  She 
was  sitting  down  a  short  distance  away  from  him.  Then  he  said  to 
her,  "I  am  hungry;"  and  she  went  into  the  house,  found  some  food, 
and  brought  it  to  him,  saying,  "Where  shall  I  put  it?"  Immediately 
the  young  man  got  up  quickly,  raised  his  axe,  and  struck  her  so 
cleverly  on  the  parting  in  the  middle  of  her  head  that  he  cut  her  into 
two  women,  who  stood  there  laughing  and  smiling  at  each  other. 

When  Rabbit  heard  what  had  happened,  he  thought  he  could  do 
the  same  thing.  So  he  told  his  wife  to  comb  and  part  her  hair.  Then 
he  asked  her  to  bring  him  an  axe  and  whetstone.  He  sat  down  and 
sharpened  his  axe,  and  then  said,  "I  am  hungry."  So  his  wife  went 
into  the  house,  found  some  food,  and  came  out  to  him.  "Where  shall 
I  put  it?"  she  said.  Immediately  Rabbit  got  up,  raised  his  axe, 
and  struck  her  such  a  blow  on  the  head  that  she  died. 

When  this  was  known  to  all  the  animals  and  peofde  living  there, 
they  came  together  and  arrested  the  youth,  saying  that  he  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  what  had  happened.  They  determined  to  kill  him, 
and  sentenced  him  first  to  cut  canes  for  arrows  in  a  canebrake  where 
poisonous  snakes  lived.  But  the  youth  went  first  to  the  Lion  who  had 
brought  him  up.  And  the  Lion  gave  him  four  balls,  saying  to  him, 
''Take  these,  and,  when  you  get  into  the  canebrake  and  think  that 
your  enemies  are  near,  throw  one  of  the  balls.  Then  they  will  run 
after  it.  Throw  the  fourth  as  far  as  you  can."  So  the  youth  went  to 
the  canebrake.  When  the  snakes  came  toward  him,  he  threw  a  ball, 
and  they  ran  after  it.  Immediately  he  went  to  work  cutting  canes; 
and  when  they  came  for  him  again,  he  threw  another  ball.  When 
they  came  back  the  third  time,  he  had  as  many  canes  as  he  could 
carry:  so  he  threw  the  fourth  ball  as  far  as  possible,  and  ran  away. 
When  he  brought  his  bundle  of  canes  to  his  enemies,  they  determined 
on  another  task.  They  sent  him  to  cut  the  beard  of  a  cannibal  who 
lived  not  far  off,  so  that  they  might  wrap  the  arrows  with  his  hairs. 
Again  the  youth  went  to  the  Lion  and  asked  his  advice.  The  Lion 
said,  ''Go  to  the  cannibal's  house,  turn  into  a  granddaddy-longlegs, 
and  climb  up  on  the  ceiling.  The  cannibal  will  not  be  there  when  you 
arrive,  but  be  on  the  ceiling  when  he  gets  back."  So  the  young  man 
went  to  the  cannibal's  house,  and  found  only  his  wife  at  home.  He  told 
her  what  he  had  come  for,  and  she  agreed  to  obtain  the  hair  which 
he  desired.  Then  he  turned  himself  into  a  granddaddy-longlegs, 
climbed  up  upon  the  ceiling,  and  waited.  By  and  by  the  cannibal 
came  home,  lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep.  His  wife  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  gave  it  t6  the  young  man,  who  now  returned  with  it  to  the  people 
who  had  sent  him. 

Next  the  people  tdd  him  to  go  to  the  creek  and  bring  up  day  from 
the  bottom,  from  a  place  where  something  dangerous  lived.  The 
young  man  went  to  the  Lion  again,  and  the  Lion  said,  "  Let  that  person 
who  wears  a  white  collar  get  the  clay  for  you.  You  cannot  do  it. 
When  you  get  there,  you  must  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  teU  him  to  hurry  up."  So  the  youth  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  called  the  person  to  hurry.  He  came.  He  was  the 
Kingfisher.  Then  the  youth  asked  him  to  get  some  day  from  the 
bottom  of  the  creek;  and  the  Kingfisher  said,  "I  can  do  so.  If  white 
bubbles  rise  after  I  have  dived  under  water,  you  will  know  I  am  all 
right;  but,  if  red  bubbles  of  blood  come  up,  you  must  go  back."  So 
the  Kingfisher  dived  into  the  stream,  and  the  youth  sat  on  the  bank 
and  watched.  By  and  by  he  saw  some  bubbles  rismg  to  the  sur- 
face, and  they  were  white;  and  presently  the  Kingfisher  himself  flew 
out,  and  asked  the  young  man  to  take  the  day  out  from  under  his 
finger-nails.  Then  he  said,  "Strike  the  clay  upon  that  rock."  And 
when  he  did  so,  the  clay  increased  in  size.  So  he  took  it,  and  went 
back  to  the  people  who  had  sent  him. 
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Next  the  people  determined  to  send  him  acroes  the  river,  knowing^ 
that  many  cannibals  lived  upon  the  other  side:  so  they  ferried  him  over 
in  a  canoe,  and  left  him  there.    Before  they  started,  the  yoimg  man. 
had  gone  to  the  Lion  to  obtain  instructions,  and,  when  he  heard  the 
cannibals'  hounds  pursuing  him,  he  crept  into  a  hollow  tree.    The 
cannibals  came  there  and  thrust  a  stick  inside,  tcymg  to  twist  him 
out,  as  was  done  to  catch  rabbits.    The  youth,  however,  twisted  the 
stick  about  in  some  spiders'  webs;  and,  when  the  cannibals  saw  these, 
they  said  the  hounds  had  deceived  them,  and  began  beating  them. 
Then  they  went  home  and  left  him.    Next  morning  the  young  man 
got  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  wandered  on,  and  presently  he  came 
upon  two  women  in  bathing.    He  seized  upon  their  clothes,  and 
climbed  up  into  a  tree  near  by.    Then  the  women  missed  their  clothes, 
and  discovered  what  had  happened.    They  asked  him  to  give  their 
clothes  back;  but  he  said  to  them,  "What  will  you  be  to  me?"  —  "We 
will  be  your  sisters."    But  he  remained  where  he  was.    Then  they 
said,  "We  will  be  your  aunts."    He  did  not  move.    "We  will  be  your 
mothers."    It  was  the  same  thing.    After  they  had  repeated  all  the 
other  possible  terms  of  relationship,  they  said,  "We  will  be  your 
wives;"  and  he  came  down  immediately.    Then  they  took  him  along 
with  them.    But  as  they  went,  they  said,  "We  want  a  husband;  but, 
if  we  get  one,  our  father  always  kills  and  eats  him.    Our  father  tries 
to  kill  him  first  by  making  him  enter  a  race.    At  a  certain  point  in  the 
course  there  is  a  little  wash-out  in  which  he  has  sharp  sticks  stuck. 
When  they  approach  this,  he  lets  his  opponent  get  a  little  ahead  of 
him  and  pushes  him  in,  and  he  is  killed  upon  the  stakes  below." 
When  they  got  to  the  house,  their  father  began  to  shout  out  joyfully, 
"Those  women  never  fail  to  bring  a  good  man!"  and  he  immediately 
asked  their  husband  to  run  a  race.    So  they  started;  but,  when  they 
got  close  to  the  wash-out,  the  youth  dropped  back  quickly,  and  the 
old  man  went  on,  falling  into  the  ditch  at  one  side  of  the  stakes,  so 
that  he  was  not  killed.    The  youth  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  helped 
him  out.    That  night  the  yoimg  man  lay  down  between  his  two 
wives,  and  he  placed  something  over  his  face  that  looked  like  two 
wide-open  eyes.    Every  now  and  then  the  old  man  would  come  and 
look  at  him,  but,  finding  his  eyes  apparently  wide  open,  he  would  go 
away  again.    After  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  find  his  new  son-in-law 
asleep,  he  whispered  to  his  daughters  to  get  out  of  the  house,  because 
he  intended  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it  down.    But,  when  the  women 
got  up  to  go  outside,  their  husband  slipped  along  between  them,  and 
came  out  too.    Then  the  old  man  set  the  house  on  fire  and  burned  it 
down;  and  while  it  was  burning,  and  the  wood  cracking  and  popping, 
he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "Those  bones  that  I  like  to  eat  so  much  are 
cracking  and  popping!"    He  would  run  around  the  house,  saying. 
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"Hayi  hS^!"  After  a  while  he  looked  about,  and  saw  his  son-in-law 
standing  near  by.  He  said,  "I  thought  that  my  son-in-law  had 
burned  up.  I  thought  bad  luck  had  overtaken  him.  That  was  what 
I  meant  by  what  I  said." 

After  this,  the  man's  wives  said,  "Our  father  will  not  cease  trying 
to  kill  you.  You  had  better  go  home."  Then  they  got  four  puppies 
for  him,  and  said,  "You  will  find  something  with  white  around  its 
neck  on  which  you  can  cross  the  river.  You  can  summon  him  by 
calling,  'My  friend P"  So  their  husband  took  the  four  puppies,  went 
with  them  to  the  river-bank,  and  seated  himself  there.  Then  he 
began  calling  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  all  sorts  of  animab  raised 
their  heads  out  of  the  water,  one  after  another;  but  he  said  to  them, 
"I  am  not  calling  to  you."  So  they  went  back  again.  After  a  long 
time,  a  Snake  with  a  white  band  around  its  neck,  and  horns  like  a 
deer,  raised  its  head  out,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  The 
youth  answered,  "I  want  you  to  put  me  across  the  river."  —  "Well! 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  me?"  said  the  Snake.  "I  will  give  you 
something  to  eat  while  you  are  carrying  me  over."  —  "All  right," 
said  the  Snake.  Sq  the  youth  climbed  upon  one  of  the  Snake's  horns, 
and  they  started  over.  As  they  went,  the  young  man  gave  the  Snake 
one  puppy  after  another.  As  soon  as  it  had  eaten  a  puppy,  the  Snake 
would  begin  to  sink  under  water,  and  the  young  man  would  give  it 
another.  As  they  went  along,  the  youth  sawed  upon  one  of  the  prongs 
of  the  Snake's  horn.  The  Snake  noticed  white  dust  falling  on  the  water, 
and  said,  "What  is  this  falling?"  —  "It  is  some  meal  made  from 
parched  com  {kauhV  sUq  in  Natchez)  that  I  am  eating."  In  this  way 
he  cut  off  one  prong  of  the  Snake's  horn,  and  the  Snake  did  not  know 
it.  When  they  were  approaching  the  farther  shore,  the  youth  shot  an 
arrow  toward  it,  and  saw  it  stick  up  in  the  ground.  Then  he  shot 
another,  seized  it  as  it  was  going,  and  came  down  with  it  upon  the 
bank.  At  this  the  Snake  became  angry,  and  said,  "Well,  you  could 
have  done  that  in  the  first  place,  without  tiring  me."  —  "You  are  so 
proud  and  cross,"  said  the  youth,  "that  I  could  dry  the  water  up 
from  you,  and  that  is  all  you  have  to  live  in."  So  he  did  dry  the 
water  up;  and  the  Snake  began  tumbling  about,  and  said,  "You  have 
treated  me  badly."  Then  the  young  man  brought  the  water  back, 
and  let  the  Snake  go  off.    He  himself  returned  home  in  safety. 

15.    RABBIT  AND  BIG  MAN-EATER^ 

Big  Man-Eater  killed  all  of  the  people  of  a  certain  town.  Rabbit 
came  and  saw  what  had  been  done,  and  went  back  to  the  next  village. 

1  From  Alabama  and  Koasati.     They  insist  on  translating  man-eater  (AUpa  tcobd) 
as  "elephant."    This  story  is  referred  to  in  Creek  medicine-tongs.     See  W.  Matthews, 
Navaho  Legends,  p.  227;  Boas,  Sagen  ton  der  Notdpamjiscken  KUsU  Amerikas,  p.  9; 
VOL.   XXVI. — NO.    lOI. — 14 
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Then  be  told  the  people  about  It^  and  instructed  them  all  to  run 
away  from  that  place.  After  they  had  gone,  Rabbit  reddened  his 
Hps  with  some  old  paint,  killed  an  orphan-child  who  had  remained 
in  the  village,  and  walked  alcmg,  carrying  its  body  over  his  shoulder, 
until  he  met  Big  Man*Eater«  ''How  are  these  peo^de  down  here?" 
said  Big  Man-Eater.  "I  have  killed  them  all,'*  said  Rabbit.  ''Hov 
are  the  peofAe  down  here? "  —  "I  have  done  the  same  thing  to  them ," 
said  Big  Man-Eater.  ''This  orphan-child  is  all  I  have  left,"  said 
Rabbit,  giving  it  to  him.  Big  Man-Eater  took  the  child  and  threw  it  up 
into  the  air;  and  when  it  camedown,  he  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Then  he 
said  to  Rabbit,  "Let  us  become  friends!  "and  Rabbit  agr^d.  Afterthey 
had  gone  along  for  a  while,  they  said  to  each  other,  "Let  us  shut  our 
eyes  and  defecate."  They  did  so;  and  Big  Man-Eater  passed  split 
human  bones,  while  Rabbit  passed  only  grass.  Before  they  opened 
their  eyes,  however,  Rabbit  changed  the  places  of  the  two  piles  of 
excrement,  so  that  the  bones  were  under  himself  and  the  grass  under 
Big  Man-Eater.  When  they  opened  their  eyes  and  Big  Man-Eater  saw 
this,  he  was  ashamed. 

After  that.  Rabbit  said,  "Let  us  go  to  Ashes-thrown-upon-Camp." 
When  they  got  there.  Rabbit  obtained  a  lot  of  bark  and  made  a  fire 
with  it.  By  and  by  Big  Man-Eater  went  to  sleep,  and  Rabbit  col- 
lected a  great  quantity  of  ashes  and  threw  it  over  his  chest.  He 
threw  a  little  ashes  over  himself  and  lay  down  quickly.  Then  Big 
Man-Eater  b^:an  to  groan,  and  stood  up.  Rabbit  also  rubbed  the 
ashes  off  of  himself.  " It  is  always  that  way  here,"  said  he;  and  they 
lay  down  again  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Next  day  Rabbit  said, "  Let  us 
go  to  Tree-falling-Camp."  They  went  on,  readied  this  place,  and 
made  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  dead  tree.  Afterward  Rabbit  walked  off, 
found  a  small  tree,  and  brought  it  back  to  camp.  When  it  was  nearly 
midnight.  Rabbit  pushed  the  big  dead  tree  down  upon  Big  Man-Eater, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  small  tree  over  himself.  Big  Man-Eater 
groaned  in  his  sleep,  woke  up  in  a  fright,  and  kicked  the  tree  away. 
Rabbit  also  threw  the  tree  off  of  himself,  saying,  "It  is  always  that 
way  here." 

When  day  came,  Rabbit  said  to  his  companion,  "Let  us  go  down 
to  the  stream  and  jump  back  and  forth  across  it."  When  they  got 
there.  Rabbit  jumped  first;  and  he  jumped  back  and  fcMth  four  times. 
"Now  you  jump,"  he  said  to  Big  Man-Eater.  So  Big  Man-Eater 
jumped  back  and  forth  four  times  also.  "Let  us  both  jump  again/' 
said  Rabbit;  and  he  went  back  and  forth  quickly  as  before.  When 
he  got  back  the  last  time,  he  said  to  Big  Man-Eater,  "  I  will  hold  your 
bag  while  you  jump."    So  Big  Man-Eater  gave  Rabbit  his  bag,  and 

Teit,  Ths  Skuswap  (PMicatUms  qf  the  Jssup  Norlh  Pacific  ExpedUum,  voL  ii.  p.  ^a). 
Mythology  qf  the  Thompson  Indiofu  {Ibid,,  vol.  viU,  p.  300),  where  further  lefereDces  are 
given. 
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jumped  over.  When  he  started  back,  however,  the  river  was  suddenly 
filled  with  water,  into  which  he  fell;  and  the  current  carried  him  down 
to  the  ocean,  and  way  beyond  it  to  the  other  side.  Then  Rabbit  started 
off,  saying  over  and  over,  "My  friend  threw  his  bag  down  to  me  on 
the  water.  Look!  my  friend  has  gone  to  the  ocean.  I  am  calling  to 
him  where  he  has  gone,  far  off  on  the  ocean." 

16.  THE  GIRLS  AND  THE  HOGS^ 

An  old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter  were  living  in  a  certain 
place.  One  time  the  old  womansaid  to  the  girl,  "Goand  hunt  for  some 
hogs."  So  the  girl  took  some  bread  made  of  chaff,  and  started  out. 
After  she  had  gone  along  for  some  time,  she  met  two  old  women,  who 
said  to  her,  ''What  have  you  got?"  —  "Chaff  bread,"  she  answered. 
'  *  Do  you  want  some?  "  —  "  No.  Where  are  you  going?  " — "  I  am  out 
hunting  hogs."  Then  the  old  women  said,  "We  will  find  the  hogs;'* 
and  they  drove  them  to  the  place  where  she  was  waiting.  Then  the 
girl  started  along  home,  driving  her  hogs.  By  and  by,  however,  one 
ran  away;  and  she  went  after  it,  chasing  it  round  and  round.  At 
last  she  got  tired,  and  coughed.  At  the  second  cough,  she  coughed  a 
nickel  out  of  her  mouth.  By  and  by  the  same  hog  again  ran  off. 
Again  she  ran  after  it;  and  again  she  got  tired,  and  coughed.  She 
coughed  up  a  dime.  Tlie  same  thing  happened  again;  and  this  time 
she  coughcxl  up  a  quarter.  She  had  now  reached  home,  and  she  went 
on  coughing,  —  coughing  up  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters, —  until  she 
had  a  whole  box  full  of  money.  The  white  people  saw  the  things  this 
girl  had  coughed  up,  and  they  liked  them,  and  got  them  from  her. 

Another  old  woman  had  a  daughter  whom  she  sent  after  hogs,  pro- 
viding her  with  a  sack  full  of  biscuits.  By  and  by  she  came  to  the 
two  old  women.  They  said,  "Where  are  you  going?  "  —  "  I  am  hunting 
hogs."  Then  the  old  women  told  her  they  would  get  the  hogs  for 
her,  and  they  did  so.  She  started  for  home,  driving  them  before  her. 
On  the  way  she  also  became  tired,  and  began  to  cough ;  but  she  coughed 
up  a  frog.  She  coughed  again,  and  spit  up  another.  She  kept  on 
doing  this  when  she  got  home,  and  after  a  time  she  died. 

17.  RABBrr  AND  THE  TURKEYS* 

Rabbit  once  carried  a  sack  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  which  was  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  got  inside  of  it,  and  rolled  down  to  the  bottom, 
laughing  continually.  TTie  Turkeys,  who  were  eating  acorns, 
looked  at  him  for  a  while,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

1  An  Alabama  and  Koasati  story,  obviouily  European. 

s  An  Alabama  story.  See  Goddard,  "  Jicarilla  Apache  TezU."  Anthropohgical  Papers 
of  the  American  Museum  cf  Naiural  History,  voL  viil,  p.  asS,  where  other  references  are 
given. 
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"I  am  having  some  fun."  he  said.  "You  Ue!"  — "M  right,"  he 
said.  "One  of  you  get  in  here  and  try  it.  I  will  roll  it  for  him." 
So  one  of  the  Turkeys  got  in,  and  Rabbit  rolled  him  down.  When  he 
went  down,  he  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  it  is  good  fun.  I  like  it." 
Then  all  of  the  turkeys  got  in,  and  Rabbit  rolled  them  down  hill 
together.  But  afterward,  instead  of  letting  them  out,  he  took  them 
and  started  off  home.  There  he  put  the  turkeys  into  a  corn-crib,  and 
told  his  old  grandmother  to  be  sure  not  to  open  it  while  he  was  away. 
Then  he  went  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  however,  his  grand- 
niother  began  to  wonder  what  he  had  in  the  corn-crib,  and  presently 
she  went  there  and  opened  the  door.  At  once  the  turkeys  began  (Lymg 
out.  She  tried  to  catch  them,  but  got  hold  of  only  one.  Then  she 
called  out  to  Rabbit,  "  HapasSL',*  I  have  it  by  the  feet."  Rabbit  came 
quickly  and  said  to  her,  "I  told  you  not  to  do  that.  Kill  and  cook 
this  one.  I  had  intended  to  feast  a  great  number  of  people,  but  now 
I  shall  invite  only  a  few."  Then  he  went  away;  but,  instead  of  in- 
viting any  one,  he  walked  about  for  a  while,  and  came  back  by  himself. 
"Many  peofde  are  coming,"  he  said  to  his  grandmother;  and  he 
himself  began  to  talk,  in  imitation  of  a  crowd  of  people  conversing. 
"Put  the  cooked  food  in  dishes  and  bring  it  here,"  he  said.  So  his 
grandmother  brought  it  out  and  put  it  on  a  cane  platform.  "All 
ready.  Let  us  eat,"  he  said  aloud,  as  if  addressing  a  great  company. 
He  jumped  up  on  the  platform  a  number  of  times  as  if  many  different 
people  were  doing  so,  and  he  talked  and  made  the  noises  of  a  number  of 
people.  Meanwhile  he  was  eating  the  food;  and  he  finished  every- 
thing except  a  little  turkey  gravy.  This  he  mixed  with  punk  from  the 
slippery-elm,  and  set  it  before  his  grandmother,  saying,  "Eat  this 
which  was  left."  So  she  ate.  Then  she  said,  "It  tastes  like  old 
punk."  —  "It  is  always  that  way  this  time  of  year,"  said  Rabbit. 
Then  he  said,  "The  people  are  all  gone."  Then  they  ate  up  all  that 
was  left. 

l8.    THE  GIRL  AND  THE  BUFFALOES* 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  with  her  grand-daughter.  One 
time  she  sent  her  grand-daughter  with  a  bucket  to  a  pond  to  get 
some  water.  When  the  giri  had  dipped  her  water  out,  she  set  it 
down  and  stood  up.  Then  she  saw  an  old  Buffalo  come  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond.  It  called  to  her  to  come  over,  and  she  went  away 
with  it.  Then  the  girl's  people  did  not  know  where  she  had  gone,  and 
they  hunted  for  her  everywhere.  They  promised  a  trunk  full  of 
things  to  the  person  who  could  tell  where  she  had  gone;  but  no  one 
knew.  By  and  by  a  poor  man  said,  "I  will  go  hunting  for  her,  and 
find  her."  —  "All  right,"  they  said.     "Hunt  for  her  and  bring  her 

•  1  A  story-name  of  Rabbit.  '  An  Alabama  and  Koasati  story. 
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Here."  Before  the  man  started  oflf,  however,  he  made  four  arrows, 
two  of  which  were  red,  and  two  white.  He  also  took  along  four  hen*s 
eggs.  After  he  had  travelled  for  a  while,  he  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  many  buffalo,  and  in  the  very  middle  sat  the  girl.  Then 
the  poor  man  climbed  up  into  a  post-oak  tree  the  head  of  which  bent 
far  over,  and  tried  to  put  the  animals  to  sleep.  After  a  while,  all 
fell  asleep  but  one  old  buffalo,  who  walked  around  continually. 
At  last  he  went  to  sleep  also.  Then  the  man  got  down  from  his  tree 
quickly,  seized  the  girl,  and  dragged  her  to  the  tree  against  her  will, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  go.  When  he  got  nearly  there,  all  of  the  buffalo 
woke  up  and  pursued  him;  but  he  carried  the  girl  up  into  the  tree  and 
placed  himself  just  above  her.  Immediately  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  buffalo.  Then  the  buffalo  began  licking  the  tree,  and  they  licked 
it  until  they  nearly  made  it  fall  over.  The  man,  however,  took  one 
of  the  eggs  he  had  brought,  and  dropped  it  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
tree  stood  erect  as  before.  Again  the  buffalo  nearly  licked  the  tree 
down,  and  again  the  poor  man  made  it  stand  erect  by  means  of  his 
eggs.  He  did  this  four  times.  Then  he  took  one  of  his  red  arrows 
and  began  shooting  at  the  buffalo.  After  every  shot,  the  arrow  re- 
turned to  him  again;  and  he  kept  on  in  this  way  until  all  of  the  buffalo, 
except  the  old  one,  had  been  killed.  This  buffalo,  however,  began 
kicking  pine-knots  up^at  his  opponent;  and  the  man  would  take  these 
and  throw  them  back.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  until  finally  the 
man  drew  a  red  arrow  again,  and  shot  the  buffalo  so  that  he  dropped 
dead.  When  the  woman  saw  this,  she  cried,  jumped  down  out  of  the 
tree,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  old  buffalo's  body.  The  man  cut  out 
the  tongues  of  all  the  buffalo,  and  said  to  the  woman,  "Let  us  go." 
She  would  not:  so  he  took  away  all  of  her  clothes,  and  killed  her. 
Then  he  went  home  and  showed  the  clothes  to  her  people.  All  came 
together,  and  gave  him  the  trunk  full  of  things  which  had  been 
promised. 

19.    RABBIT  AND  THE  NEGRO » 

Rabbit  was  going  along,  and  found  an  old,  dirty  pair  of  trousers. 
He  shook  the  dirt  off  of  them  and  put  them  on.  By  and  by  he  found 
an  old  hat,  which  he  put  on.  Next  he  came  upon  an  old  rotten  axe, 
which  he  took  up  and  carried  along  with  him.  Presently  he  reached 
a  place  where  there  lived  an  Indian  chief  who  kept  negro  slaves. 
Rabbit  took  his  old  axe,  and  began  chopping  on  some  of  the  timber 
growing  upon  his  place.  Then  one  of  the  negroes  saw  this,  and  told 
his  master  that  some  one  was  stealing  his  timber.  The  chief  went  to 
Rabbit,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  doing  this.  Rabbit  said  that  he 
needed  some  good  wood.  Then  he  struck  the  chief  with  his  axe,  and 
killed  him. 

>  An  Alabcuna  story.     See  also  vol.  zzv  of  this  Journal,  p.  350,  footnote  a. 
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Then  all  of  the  people  caught  Rabbit,  and  put  him  into  a  big  box 
along  with  a  number  of  rocks,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  throw 
him  into  the  water.  They  left  him  there,  however,  until  afternoon ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  negro  heard  Rabbit  crying  inside  of  the  box, 
opened  it,  and  asked,  "Why  are  you  crying?"  —  "Because  they  are 
going  to  give  me  a  pretty  girl,"  said  Rabbit.  When  the  negro  heard 
this,  he  let  Rabbit  out,  and  allowed  Rabbit  to  fasten  him  in,  in  his 
place.  Then  Rabbit  ran  off.  In  the  afternoon,  all  of  the  people 
came  back,  and  threw  the  box  into  the  water.  The  negro  cried  out« 
"Master,  master!"  but  they  did  not  hear  him,  and  he  was  drowned. 

20.    HOW  RABBIT  KILLED  BIG  MAN-EATER^ 

People  wanted  to  kill  Big  Man-Eater  and  his  wife;  but  they  heard  of 
it,  and  were  on  their  guard.  Then  Rabbit  said  to  the  people,  "Give 
me  an  old  dress.  Give  me  an  old  blanket."  They  gave  these  things 
to  him ;  and  he  put  the  old  dress  on,  and  wrapped  the  old  blanket  about 
his  head.  Then  he  started  off.  When  he  came  to  Big  Man-Eater's 
house,  he  stood  still  in  the  yard.  Big  Man-Eater's  wife  saw  him,  and 
said,  "Who  are  you?"  —  "I  am  your  aunt.  I  have  come  here  after 
a  long  journey."  —  "Come  in,"  said  Big  Man-Eater's  wife.  So 
Rabbit  went  in.  "Sit  down,"  said  the  woman;  and  Rabbit  sat  down. 
Tlien  the  woman  gave  him  a  piece  of  hard  deer-meat.  But  Rabbit 
said,  "I  can't  eat  it.  I  have  no  teeth.  I  need  a  hatchet."  So  Big 
Man-Eater's  wife  gave  the  supposed  aunt  a  hatchet;  and  she  broke 
the  deer-meat  into  bits,  and  ate  them.  "That  is  the  way  I  always 
eat  it,"  she  said.  Then  Rabbit  said,  "When  your  husband  lies  down 
to  sleep,  what  kind  of  noise  does  he  make? " — "When  he  is  not  sleeping 
very  soundly,  he  sounds,  'sololon,  sololon;'  but  when  he  is  sleeping 
soundly,  he  sounds,  'solofi,  solofi.' "  Rabbit  said,  "  I  will  stay  here  all 
night;  then  I  will  go  on."  So  Big  Man-Eater  and  his  wife  lay  down, 
and  Rabbit  lay  down  to  sleep  close  to  the  fire.  By  and  by  he  heard 
Big  Man-Eater  making  a  noise,  "sololon,  sololon."  He  waited,  and 
presently  it  sounded  like  "solofi,  solofi."  Rabbit  seized  his  hatchet, 
walked  over  to  where  Big  Man-Eater  was  sleeping,  smd  sat  down  beside 
him.  Then  he  raised  his  hatchet,  struck  Big  Man-Eater  on  the 
neck,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Then  he  threw  away  his  old  dress  and  his 
old  blanket.  He  shouted,  jumped  up  and  down  several  times,  went 
out  of  the  house,  and  ran  away. 

21.    RABBIT  FOOLS  WOLF* 

Rabbit  was  robbing  a  garden,  when  the  people  caught  him  and  tied 
him  up  to  a  tree,  intending  to  throw  boiling  water  over  him.    While 

1  An  Alabama  story. 

>  A  HitdiiU  story.  Compare  the  last  part  of  the  story  of  '*  Rabbit  and  Wolf .** 
p.  195,  and  '*  Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby,'*  p.  194. 
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he  sat  there  alone,  Wolf  passed;  and  Rabbit  called  out  to  him,  "My 
friend,  they  told  me  to  eat  up  a  big  hog;  and  when  I  would  not,  they 
tied  me  up.  That  is  why  I  am  sitting  here,"  —  "Why,  I  will  eat  that 
up,"  said  Wolf.  "Well,  then,  untie  me."  So  Wolf  untied  Rabbit, 
and  Rabbit  tied  Wolf  there  in  his  place.  By  and  by  the  people  came 
back  and  began  pouring  boiling  water  over  Wolf.  He  ran  round  and 
round  the  tree,  but  they  scalded  him  thoroughly.  Then  they  let 
him  go.  Wolf  ran  away  and  came  to  a  big  log  near  by,  on  which 
Rabbit  sat  laughing  at  him.  Then  Wolf  ran  after  Rabbit,  and 
finally  chased  him  into  a  hollow  tree.  Leaving  Buzzard  to  watch  the 
tree,  he  started  home  after  his  axe.  By  and  by  Rabbit  said  to  Buz- 
zard, "Leap  up  and  look  at  me."  Buzzard  did  so,  and  suddenly 
Rabbit  spit  tobacco-juice  into  his  eyes.  While  he  staggered  around, 
half  blinded.  Rabbit  came  out  and  ran  off.  When  Wolf  came  back, 
he  said  to  Buzzard,  "Is  he  in  there?"  —  "I  guess  so.  He  spit  into 
my  eyes."  So  Wolf  chopped  away  at  the  hole;  but,  when  it  was 
opened  up,  he  found  that  Rabbit  was  gone,  and  he  went  off.  This  is 
the  way  it  is  told. 

22.    RABBIT  STEALS  THE  PIRE^ 

In  olden  times,  fire  was  kindled  only  at  dances,  and  nobody  was 
allowed  to  take  any  away.  Rabbit  wanted  to  run  away  with  some  of 
this  fire,  however:  so  he  put  pine  tar  on  his  head  before  he  went  to 
dance.  When  he  got  there,  they  said  to  him,  "Lead  the  dance." 
So  Rabbit  began  to  lead.  After  he  had  danced  around  the  fire  for 
some  time,  however,  he  went  head  first  into  it,  the  pine  tar  blazed  up, 
and  he  ran  off.  Tliey  pursued  him,  and  he  at  last  escaped  into  a 
hollow  tree,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Then  they  caused  a  heavy  rain  to 
fall;  but  the  fire  was  inside  of  the  tree,  and  hence  could  not  be  put 
out.  After  the  rain  ceased,  Rabbit  came  out  and  set  fire  to  the  grass. 
It  began  to  rain  again,  and  the  grass  was  put  out;  but  the  fire  inside  of 
the  hollow  tree  continued  to  bum.  And  when  the  rain  again  stopped. 
Rabbit  scattered  fire  everywhere,  and  people  have  since  had  it. 
This  is  how  it  is  told. 

23.    RABBIT  FOOLS  THE  OLD  MAN* 

A  person  had  two  daughters  whom  Rabbit  wanted.  By  and  by 
this  man's  hogs  began  to  disappear,  and  he  did  not  know  what  was 
becoming  of  them.  One  time  he  heard  Rabbit  calling  to  him  out 
behind  the  house;  and  when  he  went  there,  he  found  that  Rabbit  was 
holding  the  tail  of  a  hog  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
Rabbit  said,  "I  found  that  your  hogs  which  were  disappearing  were 
going  into  the  earth :  so  I  got  hold  of  the  tail  of  this  one,  and  sat  here 

1  A  Hitchiti  story.    A  widely  distributed  Indian  story. 
*  A  Hitchiti  story.    Known  in  South  America. 
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with  It,  calHng  for  you."  —  "WeU,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  will  hold  it, 
and  you  go  and  get  the  grubbing-hoe  and  shovel."  Then  Rabbit 
went  to  the  man's  two  daughters  and  said,  "He  told  me  to  come  and 
have  intercourse  with  both  of  you,  and  go  back.  That  is  why  I 
came."  — "You  might  lie,"  they  said.  Then  Rabbit  called  to  the 
old  man,  "Did  you  say  both?"  —  "Yes,  I  said  both."  —  "You  hear 
what  he  says,"  said  Rabbit.  So  the  two  girls  agreed.  Then  he  ran 
away.  The  old  man  held  the  hog's  tail  for  a  time,  but  by  and  by  he 
pulled  hard  on  it  and  it  came  off.  He  then  saw  that  it  had  merely 
been  fastened  to  the  ground.  He  threw  it  away,  went  to  the  house, 
and  asked  for  Rabbit.  "He  is  gone,"  they  said.  "He  said  to  us, 
'He  told  me  to  come  back  and  have  intercourse  with  both  of  you.' 
'You  might  lie,'  we  said;  but  he  called  out  to  you,  asking  you  if  you 
meant  both,  and  when  you  said  'Yes,'  he  cohabited  with  us  and  went 
away."  At  that  the  old  man  was  very  angry.  "  I  didn't  mean  that. 
He  told  me  he  would  come  and  get  the  grubbing-hoe  and  shovd,  and 
that  was  what  I  thought  he  meant;  so  I  said,  'Both.'  But,  when  he 
did  not  come  back,  I  pulled  hard,  and  found  he  had  only  stuck  it 
to  the  ground.  So  I  pulled  it  up  and  threw  it  away.  Then  I  came 
back.  If  I  see  Rabbit,  I  will  knock  him  down  and  throw  him  away." 
He  was  very  angry.    This  is  how  it  is  told. 

24.    THE  MONKEY  GIRL^ 

An  old  woman  lived  with  her  grandson,  who  was  a  great  hunter. 
They  had  a  field  of  com,  which  the  coons  and  monkeys  destroyed. 
The  young  man  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  but  the  destruction  went 
on.  One  day  two  pretty  girls  came  to  see  the  old  lady.  She  did  not 
like  them;  but  the  grandson  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them  and  married 
her.  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  he  would  ask  his  wife  to  watch  the 
com  for  him;  and  every  day  she  went  to  the  field.  Strange  to  say, 
the  com  disappeared  faster  while  she  was  watching  than  at  other 
times.  His  grandmother  told  him  to  follow  her,  and  watch  her 
closely  when  she  went  to  the  field.  He  did  so,  and  saw  her  turn  into 
a  monkey  and  sing  a  song  as  follows:  — 

"  Dungo,  dungo, 
Dar-mar-lee 
Co-dingo 
Dungo,  dungo, 
Dar-mar-lee 
Co-dingo 
Dungo- vingo 
Codingo  dingo 
Dar-mar-lee 
Codingo." 

^  A  true  negro  story  from  the  Tuggle  cdlection. 
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As  she  sang,  the  monkeys  came  in  troops  and  destroyed  the  com. 
He  returned  to  his  grandmother  and  told  her  what  he  had  seen.  She 
told  him  to  take  his  fiddle  and  play  the  tune  and  sing  the  song,  and, 
when  his  wife  returned,  to  sing  it  to  her. 

On  her  return  he  said  to  her,  "I  know  a  fine  song:  listen!"  He 
began  her  song:  — 

**  Dungo,  dungo. 
Dar-mar-lee 
Codingo." 

She  cried  and  raved  and  twbted,  till  she  turned  into  a  monkey  and 
ran  away. 

25.    THE  SIMPLETON* 

A  man  was  chopping  off  the  top  of  a  bee  tree,  when  another  person 
came  along  and  said  to  him,  "That  tree  will  fall  on  you  and  kill  you." 
Immediately  the  first  man  climbed  up  above  the  point  at  which  he 
was  chopping,  and  continued  his  work.  When  the  top  fell,  he  fell 
down  with  it.  Then  the  two  men  began  eating  honey.  While  they 
were  doing  so,  the  man  who  had  chopped  off  the  top  of  the  tree  said 
to  himself,  ''This  person  must  be  a  prophet,  for  the  tree  did  not  fall 
upon  me."  Then  he  said  aloud,  "I  want  you  to  tell  my  fortune." 
TTie  other  said,  ''I  am  no  fortune-teller."  —  "All  I  wish  to  know  is 
whether  my  life  is  going  to  be  short,"  said  the  first.  "  I  don't  care 
about  anything  else."  Then  the  other  said  to  himself,  "This  person 
can  easily  be  made  to  believe  anything  I  tell  him:"  so  he  answered, 
"If  you  break  wind  four  times,  you  will  die  at  once;  but  if  you  hold 
back  for  some  time,  your  death  will  be  deferred." 

As  soon  as  the  simple  man  heard  that,  he  started  home.  On 
the  way  he  remembered  that  he  had  no  meal,  and  thought,  "  If  I  go 
at  once  to  the  mill  to  get  some  meal  ground,  my  family  will  have  meal 
when  I  am  dead."  Consequently,  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  began 
shelling  com.  Having  filled  a  sack,  he  threw  it  over  his  horse  to  take 
it  to  the  mill;  but,  just  as  he  did  so,  he  slipped,  and  broke  wind.  " I 
have  just  three  more  times  to  break  wind,"  he  thought.  He  went  on 
to  the  mill  as  fast  as  he  could,  kicking  his  horse  continually  to  hasten 
him;  but  in  his  hurry  he  broke  wind  twice  more,  and  had  only  one 
chance  left.  He  jumped  down  quickly,  and  started  to  take  his  sack 
of  com  down;  but  in  the  effort  he  broke  wind  for  the  last  time.  Then 
he  thought  that  all  was  up,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
prepared  to  die.  While  he  was  lying  there,  along  came  a  hog  rooting 
about,  tore  a  hole  in  the  sack  of  com,  and  began  eating  it.  "  If  I  were 
not  dying,  you  couldn't  be  doing  that,"  said  the  man.  But  by  and 
by  another  man  came  along  and  said,  "Why  are  you  lying  there?"  — 

>  A  European  story. 
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'*  I  am  dead,"  —  "Why,  you  are  talking/'  said  the  other.    "You  can- 
not be  dead.    Get  up  quickly!"    So  the  man  got  up  and  went  away. 

26.    THE  TWELVE  IRTSHUKN 

Twelve  Irishmen  were  travelling  along  together  when  a  grasshopper 
lighted  on  the  breast  of  one  of  them.  He  said,  "Turkey,  turkey, 
turkey!"  Another  had  a  gun,  and  said  to  him,  "Where,  where?"  — 
"Here,"  said  the  first,  pointing  at  his  breast.  The  other  aimed  his 
gun  at  the  grasshopper;  and  the  man  on  whom  it  had  lighted  said, 
"Don't  shoot  me!  Pull  the  trigger  very  lightly."  So  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  shot  his  companion  dead.    That  left  eleven. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  place  where  wheat  was  sowed,  and  said 
to  one  another,  "That  is  a  river.  Lie  down."  So  all  lay  down  and 
crawled  along  across  it,  thinking  they  were  swimming.  On  the  other 
side,  one  of  them  asked,  "Did  anybody  drown?  Did  all  get  across? 
Let  us  count."  So  one  of  them  counted;  but  he  left  himself  out,  and 
so  made  ten.  "  One  has  been  drowned,"  he  said.  Then  they  started 
on  again,  and  came  to  a  pile  of  cow-manure  that  had  just  begun  to 
harden  on  the  surface.  One  of  them  said,  "  Stick  your  noses  into  this, 
and  we  will  count  the  marks  and  see  if  any  one  has  been  drowned.*' 
They  did  so,  and  all  counted  eleven  marks. 

Starting  on  again,  they  came  to  a  river,  and  saw  a  swarm  of  bees 
hanging  to  a  limb.  They  said  to  one  another,  "Let  us  do  as  they  are 
doing."  So  they  climbed  up  into  a  tree  which  bent  over  the  water; 
and  one  slid  down  upon  the  end  of  a  limb,  while  the  others  slid  over 
him  in  succession,  making  a  human  chain.  The  load  was  so  heavy, 
however,  that  the  first  man  felt  his  hands  slipping.  He  shouted  out, 
"I  am  about  to  lose  my  grip.  Hold  on  below  while  I  spit  on  my 
hands!"    He  did  so,  and  all  fell  into  the  water  and  were  drowned. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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MALISEET  TALES  1 

BY  W.  H.  MECHLING 
I.   NOEL 

Once  there  was  a  young  man  named  Noel  who  lived  with  his 
widowed  mother.  Now,  Noel  was  somewhat  foolish.  One  day  the 
family  were  without  provisions;  and  Noel's  mother  sent  him  to  town 
to  sell  the  cow,  so  that  they  might  buy  food.  The  foolish  boy  sold 
the  cow,  but  received  merely  a  penny  for  it.  While  he  was  coming 
home,  he  met  an  old  man  on  the  road,  who  begged  him  to  help  him. 
Noel  said  that  he  would  gladly  help  him  if  he  had  any  money,  but  that 
he  had  only  one  penny.  He  said  that  he  would  divide  this  with  the 
old  man,  if  it  were  possible.  The  old  man  took  the  penny,  broke  it 
in  two,  and,  giving  one  half  to  Noel,  kept  the  other  half  himself.  When 
Noel  returned  home,  his  mother  was  very  angry  with  him. 

In  a  short  time  the  family  were  in  great  need  of  provisions;  and  the 
mother  sent  Noel  once  more  to  the  town  to  sell  another  cow.  She 
cautioned  him  to  bring  back  more  money  this  time;  but  Noel  again 
sold  the  cow  for  a  penny.  On  the  way  home  he  met  the  old  man  a 
second  time,  and  divided  his  penny  with  him,  as  he  had  done  before. 
When  he  arrived  home,  his  mother  was  very  much  more  angry  than 
she  had  been  the  first  time. 

They  were  soon  obliged  to  sell  their  last  cow;  and  Noel  started  for 
the  town,  promising  to  do  better  this  time.  But  again  he  sold  the 
cow  for  a  penny,  which  he  divided  with  the  old  man  a  third  time. 
However,  when  the  old  fellow  had  taken  the  half-penny,  he  said  to 
the  boy,  — 

''You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  alwa}^  ready  to  divide 
whatever  you  had,  so  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  present.  Here  is  a 
little  box,  inside  which  you  will  find  an  old  gray  mare.  She  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  valuable;  but  she  is  worth  more  than  any  horse  in 
the  world,  for  her  faeces  are  gold  coins.  Be  careful  what  you  do  with 
her,  and  treat  her  well." 

Saying  this,  he  gave  the  box  to  the  boy,  who  opened  it  and  took 
out  the  mare.  Noel  did  not  see  how  such  a  small  animal  could  be 
worth  anything;  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  she  began  to  grow,  and  was 
soon  as  large  as  an  ordinary  horse.    It  was  now  late,  and  Noel  stopped 

1  These  tales  were  collected  in  December,  1913,  when  the  writer  was  engaged  in 
research  for  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  They  were  all  related  by  James  Paul  of 
Fredericton.  N.  B.  They  are  published  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey. 
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at  an  inn  for  the  night.  He  led  the  mare  into  the  stable,  and  put  her 
into  a  stall  between  two  handsonfie  horses  belonging  to  some  gentlemen. 
Then  he  went  into  the  inn,  and,  seeing  the  two  gentlemen,  he  asked 
them  when  they  were  going  to  feed  their  horses.  They  answered  him 
rudely,  saying  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  they  fed  their  mounts. 

Noel  watched  the  gentlemen  while  he  was  eating  his  supper;  and 
when  they  started  for  the  stable,  he  followed  them.  They  became 
angry  when  they  saw  his  poor  old  nag  between  their  fine  horses,  and 
were  about  to  put  her  out,  when  Noel  stepped  up  and  said,  — 

"Let  that  horse  alone.  She  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  like 
yours.  I  am  paying  as  much  for  her  feed  as  you  are  paying  for  yours, 
and  I  guess  I  can  put  her  in  whichever  stall  I  please." 

Then  he  told  them  that  she  was  his  income,  and  that  her  droppings 
were  gold  coins.  The  gentlemen  would  not  believe  it;  but,  when  the 
stable-boy  came  to  clean  out  the  stalls,  Noel  said  to  him,  "Hold  on! 
There  is  some  gold  there.  Turn  the  straw  over."  And,  siu^  enough, 
there  were  some  gold  coins  in  the  manure. 

When  the  landlady  was  informed  of  this,  she  came  out  to  the  stable 
to  see  if  it  was  true.  Noel's  horse  soon  began  to  drop  a  lot  of  gold 
coins,  and  the  landlady  began  at  once  to  consider  how  she  might  get 
possession  of  the  horse.  When  Noel  went  to  bed,  the  landlady  got 
another  gray  horse  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  Noel's  mare;  and  when 
the  boy  was  leaving  in  the  morning,  he  did  not  notice  the  exchange, 
but  hitched  up  the  substitute  and  drove  away  with  him. 

He  arrived  home,  and  there  his  mother  scolded  him  soundly  ior 
his  folly. 

"Don't  mind,  mother,"  he  replied.  "Now  we  have  a  mare  that 
will  keep  us  rich  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Just  hold  up  your  apron, 
and  she  will  drop  golden  coins  into  it." 

The  mother  followed  these  directions;  but,  much  to  his  surprise, 
the  horse  did  not  drop  a  single  coin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  filled 
her  apron  with  manure.  Noel's  mother  thought  at  first  that  her  son 
was  plajdng  a  joke  on  her,  but  he  was  so  earnest  that  she  decided  to 
give  him  another  chance.  Noel  said  that  the  horse  must  be  sick,  and 
that  they  had  better  feed  her,  so  that  she  would  be  all  right  on  the 
morrow.  They  gave  her  a  good  feed  of  oats,  and  turned  h^*  into  a  field. 
The  next  morning,  however,  when  they  went  to  look  for  her,  they  found 
her  swollen  and  dead.  She  had  not  been  used  to  oats,  and  had  died 
of  the  colic. 

"Now,  that's  too  bad!"  said  Noel.  "Just  when  we  were  fixed  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  the  horse  dies.  Let  us  cut  ho*  up:  there  will 
surely  be  lots  of  gold  inside  ho"." 

Noel  then  cut  the  horse  open,  but  he  found  no  gold;  and  the  stench 
was  frightful.    At  this,  his  mother  beat  him,  for  she  was  very  angry. 
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He  had  still  some  of  the  money  left  from  the  mare,  and  he  started 
to  town  with  this  to  biiy  provisions.  On  the  way  he  met  the  old  man 
once  more,  who  asked  him  for  some  money.  Noel  readily  divided  his 
gold  with  him,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  told  him  that  the  horse 
had  died. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  are  wrong.  They  have  her  over  at 
the  inn,  where  they  changed  horses  while  you  were  asleep.  That  was 
the  reason  why  your  mother  did  not  get  any  gold  in  her  apron.  Now 
I  shall  give  you  three  sticks  that  will  dance,  or  do  anything  else  which 
you  may  bid  them.  Go  to  the  inn  with  them,  and  make  them  dance 
for  the  landlady.  She  will  at  once  want  to  get  them.  When  she 
offers  you  a  bed  for  the  night,  don't  accept  it,  but  insist  on  sleeping 
on  the  floor,  and  leave  the  sticks  protruding  from  your  coat,  so  that 
she  may  easily  steal  them.  Watch  carefully  all  night,  and,  when  she 
comes  to  steal  the  sticks,  call  out,  'Sticks,  beat  her !'  In  that  way  you 
can  get  your  horee  back." 

Thanking  the  old  man,  Noel  went  to  the  inn,  where  he  carried  out 
the  instructions  to  the  letter.  When  the  landlady  came  in  to  steal  the 
sticks,  he  told  them  to  beat  her,  and  they  did  give  her  a  sound 
thrashing. 

"Fool,  call  off  your  sticks!"  she  cried  out. 

He  replied,  "Not  unless  you  give  me  my  horse  back." 

When  she  agreed  to  this,  Noel  bade  the  sticks  stop.  The  next 
morning  she  returned  the  mare  to  him,  and  he  examined  the  droppings 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  the  second 
time.    But  he  found  golden  coins,  and  drove  back  home  satisfied. 

"Now  I  have  the  right  horse,"  said  Noel  when  he  reached  home. 
"Hold  your  apron,  mother." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  mother.     "You  will  not  fool  me  again." 

With  no  little  difficulty  he  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  try  once 
more;  and  this  time  her  apron  was  filled  with  gold  pieces.  Then  they 
started  to  make  money-bags  to  hold  their  wealth;  and  this  kept  them 
quite  busy,  for  the  gold  came  very  quickly. 

Now  when  Noel  went  up  to  town,  he  alwa3rs  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  was  ever  liberal  with  the  old  man.  One  day  the  old  man  told 
Noel  that  he  was  going  to  make  him  another  present,  because  he  had 
been  so  good  to  him.  He  took  a  little  wagon  out  of  his  pocket,  and  it 
increased  in  size  until  it  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  wagon.  He  said 
to  Noel,  "This  wagon  needs  no  horse.  It  will  run  for  you  without  a 
horse  faster  than  any  other  wagon  would  go  with  one,  and  it  will  not 
get  tired.    Nobody  else  will  be  able  to  make  it  go." 

Noel  jumped  into  the  wagon,  and  drove  home  at  a  surprising  speed. 

Some  time  after  this,  Noel  decided  to  get  him  a  wife.  On  his  way 
he  met  the  old  man,  who  asked  him  whither  he  was  bound;  and  Noel 
replied  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  that  he  wanted  a  princess. 
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''A  princess  is  a  pretty  haitl  thing  to  get/' said  the  okl  man.  "But," 
taking  a  ring  from  his  pocket,  he  said,  *'  here  is  something  which  will 
help  you.  You  can  get  anything  you  wish  for,  except  a  wife,  by 
taking  it  from  your  pocket,  and  wishing." 

Noel  took  the  ring,  thanked  him,  and  drove  off  in  his  wagcm.  He 
arrived  at  a  large  dty,  where  he  stopped  for  some  time.  He  soon 
became  known  as  the  "fool,"  and  could  not  gain  access  to  the  princess. 

One  day,  as  he  was  driving  past  the  palace  in  his  wagon,  the  imncess 
looked  out  of  her  window,  and,  when  she  saw  the  wagon  running 
along  without  horses,  she  was  greatly  amused,  and  she  laughed  at 
Noel.  This  angered  the  young  man.  He  put  his  ring  on  his  finger, 
and,  pointing  it  at  her,  wished  that  she  might  become  pregnant. 

The  consequent  birth  of  a  child  puzzled  the  king  and  queen  very 
much,  for  they  knew  that  no  man  had  ever  had  access  to  the  princess' 
chamber.  When  the  child  was  born,  it  had  an  apple  in  its  hand, 
which  it  refused  to  give  up  to  any  one.  The  king  reasoned  that  the 
child  would  surely  give  the  apple  to  its  father;  and  he  proclaimed  that 
whosoever  could  take  the  apple  from  the  baby  might  marry  the  prin- 
cess.   Thus  he  hoped  to  learn  the  father's  identity.   • 

All  the  courtiers  and  nobles  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  apple.  One 
of  the  courtiers  thought  to  have  some  amusement  at  Noel's  expense; 
and  one  day,  while  the  young  man  was  passing  the  palace,  the  courtier 
said  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  try  to  get  the  apple  away  from  the 
princess'  baby,  Noel?" 

"That's  so,"  said  Noel.    "I  never  thought  of  that.    I'll  try." 

He  entered  the  palace,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  king  was  unwilling;  but  Noel  reminded  him  of  his 
proclamation,  and  the  king  yielded,  feeling  sure  that  Noel  could  not 
succeed. 

As  soon  as  Nod  entered  the  other  room,  the  baby  held  out  the 
apple  to  him,  and  Noel  took  it.  Then  he  demanded  the  princess  to 
wife;  but  the  king  refused,  saying  that  he  should  have  another  test. 
Then  he  proclaimed  that  the  suitor  for  the  princess'  hand  should  have 
to  borrow  a  ship  from  the  navy,  and  go  in  search  of  gdd.  The  princess 
would  be  given  to  the  one  who  brought  back  the  most  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  king  offered  to  supply  the  ships  and  sailors.  The  nobles, 
knights,  and  courtiers  were  furnished  with  the  best  of  the  ships;  but, 
when  Noel  asked  for  a  ship,  all  he  got  was  a  little  leaky  vessel  and 
three  sailors. 

They  set  to  sea,  however,  although  one  of  the  sailors  was  kept  busy 
bailing;  and  in  a  few  days  the  men  were  worn  out  with  the  work. 
Noel  told  them  to  go  below  and  rest;  and,  when  they  were  sleeping, 
he  took  his  ring,  and  wished  for  a  ship  larger  than  any  which  had  sailaj 
from  the  port,  and  well  manned. 
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When  the  three  sailors  awakened,  they  heard  a  band  playing  on  the 
deck  and  a  wagon  running  around  over  their  heads.  They  knew  that 
there  couki  be  no  band  on  their  leaky  little  craft,  and,  after  assuring 
themselves  that  they  were  not  dreaming,  they  decided  that  they  must 
have  been  captured. 

As  they  saw  no  guards,  they  went  up  on  deck;  and  here  they  were 
very  much  surprised  to  see  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  vessel,  for  it 
was  the  laiigest  and  best  man-of-war  that  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  still  more  surprised  to  see  Noel  riding  around  in  his  wagon,  giving 
orders.  When  Noel  saw  them,  he  ordered  them  to  go  down  and  put 
on  their  uniforms,  since  he  needed  them  on  deck  to  give  orders. 

They  sailed  for  many  days,  and  they  passed  many  of  the  king's 
ships  returning  from  their  treasure-hunt.  Noel's  ship  was,  of  course, 
not  recognized  by  the  king's  ships. 

Finally  they  arrived  at  a  port  in  a  foreign  land,  and  Noel  went 
ashore.  As  he  was  walking  along  the  beach,  he  came  across  an  old 
man,  who  sakl  to  him,  "Why,  Nod !  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  am  your 
godfather.    How  did  you  get  here?" 

Noel  replied  that  he  had  come  in  a  ship,  seeking  gold.  The  old 
man  asked  to  see  the  ship,  and  Noel  took  him  aboard  and  showed  him 
around. 

"Nod,  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  no  better  ship  than  that," 
said  the  godfather  when  he  had  seen  the  craft.  "  I  guess  I'll  give  you 
a  better  one  before  you  go." 

Noel  staid  with  his  godfather  for  a  few  days.  The  old  man  gave 
him  a  much  better  ship,  with  silver  masts  and  golden  spars.  In 
addition,  her  hold  was  filled  with  gold.    Then  he  set  sail  for  home. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  other  ships  had  returned  home,  and  the 
king  inquired  of  each  one  if  he  had  seen  Nod's  ship*  They  all  replied 
that  they  had  not  seen  it;  and  the  king  conduded  that  Noel  had  been 
drowned.  He  gave  his  daughter  to  the  nobleman  who  had  brought 
back  the  largest  quantity  of  gold. 

On  the  w^ding-day  a  strange  ship,  flying  a  strange  flag,  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  It  was  the  finest  ship  that  had  ever  entered  the 
port;  and  the  king  thought  that  it  must  surdy  bdong  to  a  fordgn 
prince  who  had  learned  of  his  proclamation,  and  was  trying  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  was  amazed  to  see  Nod  ride  down  in  his  wagon 
as  soob  as  the  gang-plank  was  put  ashore. 

Nod  went  up  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  marry  your  daughter. 
I  know  that  I  have  more  gold  than  €tny  one  else.    Go  and  count  it." 

When  the  king  went  aboard  and  saw  how  much  gold  there  was  in 
the  ship,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  use  in  counting  it,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Nod  had  more  than  all  the  others.  Still  he  did  not  want  to 
let  Noel  marry  his  daughter. 
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"If  you  let  that  fool  marry  your  daughter,"  said  the  nobles,  "all 
the  neighboring  kings  will  make  war  upon  you." 

Then  the  king  put  Noel  in  prison,  and  determined  to  have  him  taken 
into  a  field  and  shot  with  a  cannon.  On  the  day  set  for  the  execution, 
Noel  took  out  his  ring  and  wished  for  a  sword  and  uniform  far  better 
than  that  of  the  king.  And  when  the  soldiers  came  to  lead  him  to 
execution,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  fine-looking  young  prince, 
for  Noel  had  heretofore  worn  his  old  peasant  garb  on  all  occasions. 
Before  they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  Noel  leaped  upon  them, 
and  killed  them  all.  Then  he  started  out,  and  killed  every  sentry 
that  he  met. 

"Forgive  me,  prince,"  said  the  king  when  he  saw  him.  "I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  a  royal  personage,  or  I  should  not  have  treated 
you  as  I  did." 

"No,"  said  Noel,  "I  shall  not  forgive  you.    You  nfust  fight!" 

The  king  then  drew  his  sword,  and  the  two  began  to  fence.  Noel 
easily  killed  the  king,  and  then  he  married  the  princess,  and  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  dead  king's  place. 

2.    MTEZA 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  an  old  man  who  had  a  son  named 
Mteza.  The  young  man  spent  most  of  his  time  in  huntings  and  this 
fiunished  the  principal  means  of  support  for  the  family.  But  one 
day  he  left  the  old  folks,  and  went  away  to  take  service  under  the  king. 
He  soon  got  himself  into  trouble,  however;  and  the  king,  taking  a 
dislike  to  him,  exiled  him,  and  threatened  to  execute  him  if  he  ever 
set  foot  on  his  land  again. 

Mteza  departed,  and  was  gone  for  some  time,  when  he  returned 
bringing  a  piece  of  sod  with  him. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  you  put  to  death  if  you 
ever  set  foot  on  my  land  again?"  demanded  the  king  when  he  saw  the 
youth. 

"King,"  said  Mteza,  stepping  on  the  sod,  "I  am  not  on  your  land, 
but  on  that  of  another  king." 

"Mteza,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  your  face  again,"  said  the  king, 
giving  him  what  he  demanded. 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mteza.    "You  will  not  see  my  face  again." 

He  went  away,  but  had  not  been  gone  long  before  he  returned  with 
a  new  request  to  make  of  the  king.  As  he  entered  the  door  of  the 
palace,  he  turned  his  back  towards  the  interior;  and  the  king  came  out 
and  said,  "Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  did  not  want  to  see  your  face 
again?"    Mteza  replied,  "That's  not  my  face.    That's  my  rump." 

At  this  the  king  granted  his  request,  and  he  departed  once  more. 
Then  the  king  went  to  Mteza's  father,  and  told  the  old  man  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  his  son. 
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''I  cx)uld  not  do  anything  with  him  myself,"  said  the  father. 

"Well,"  said  the  king,  "he  will  grow  up  to  do  a  lot  of  harm,  and 
some  day  he'll  be  killed.    You  had  better  send  him  to  sea." 

"I'll  let  him  go  with  the  pirates,"  said  the  old  man. 

When  Mteza  joined  the  pirates,  they  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
they  might  make  a  successful  raid.  He  suggested  the  king's  castle, 
for  he  was  familiar  with  it.  The  freebooters  liked  the  idea,  and 
adopted  it.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the  castle,  they  lowered  Mteza 
down  the  chimney,  and  he  thus  entered  the  building.  Somewhat 
later  he  returned  with  considerable  booty,  which  he  tied  to  the  rope. 
The  pirates  hauled  this  up,  and  then,  instead  of  lowering  the  rope  again 
for  Mteza  to  escape,  they  went  away  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

The  young  man  thought  that  his  last  hour  had  surely  come.  He 
wandered  about,  seeking  a  way  out,  when  he  found  a  cow's  hide 
which  still  had  the  legs  and  head  on  it.  Into  this  he  crawled,  and, 
clad  in  this  disguise,  he  began  to  run  around,  making  a  great  uproar. 
Some  of  the  maid-servants  heard  the  noise,  and  informed  the  king 
that  there  were  robbers  in  the  kitchen.  The  king  buckled  on  his 
sword,  went  down  stairs,  and  demanded  who  was  there. 

"Your  father,"  answered  Mteza.  "And  if  you  don't  let  me  out, 
I'll  take  you  and  your  castle  to  Hell." 

"All  right,  father,  I'll  let  you  out,"  said  the  king.  And,  calling  to 
his  guards,  he  ordered  them  to  let  his  father  out. 

After  this  escape,  Mteza  went  back  to  the  pirates'  ship,  where  the 
robbers  were  dividing  the  spoil. 

"What  we  did  was  not  right,"  said  one  of  the  robbers.  "  I  am  sure 
that  things  will  go  wrong.    We  shall  be  haunted." 

As  soon  as  Mteza  heard  these  words,  he  began  to  jab  his  homs^  about 
the  ship.  The  robber  who  had  first  spoken  now  said  that  it  was 
starting  already.  Then  Mteza  broke  the  cabin-windows  with  his 
horns,  and  peered  inside.  When  the  pirates  saw  him,  they  thought 
he  was  the  Devil,  and  they  all  ran  away  from  the  ship.  He  then 
gathered  up  all  the  booty  in  a  bag,  and  returned  home  with  it. 

Mteza's  mother  began  to  cry  when  she  saw  the  plunder;  and  the 
next  day  the  father  took  it  all  back  to  the  king.  His  Majesty,  how- 
ever, would  not  take  it,  but  directed  the  old  man  to  give  it  back  to 
Mteza,  saying  that  he  was  learning  his  trade  very  quickly. 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  king,  "there  will  be  a  man  ploughing  in 
my  field.  If  Mteza  can  steal  the  horses,  I  shall  give  him  a  fine  reward ; 
if  he  fails  to  make  the  theft,  I  shall  have  him  beheaded." 

When  the  old  man  returned  home  with  this  intelligence,  Mteza 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  king  and  ask  for  two  weeks'  time  in  which  to 
make  preparations.    This  request  was  readily  granted.    The  mother 
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was  very  much  afraid  that  her  son  would  be  killed;  but  he  re-assured 
her,  telling  her  that  there  was  no  need  of  crying.  On  the  following 
day,  Mteza  went  to  see  a  witch,  whom  he  consulted  about  the  king's 
command.  The  witch  gave  him  a  golden  rabbit,  and  told  him  to 
turn  the  animal  loose  near  the  spot  where  the  man  was  ploughing. 
The  plan  was,  that  the  man  would  be  tempted  to  chase  tihe  rabbit, 
and  so  would  leave  his  horses  unguarded. 

Mteza  waited  for  a  few  days,  and  then  made  his  way  into  the  woods 
which  adjoined  the  field  in  question.  There  he  set  the  rabbit  free. 
When  the  ploughman  saw  the  animal,  he  commenced  to  chase  it. 
The  rabbit  ran  into  the  forest  with  the  king's  servant  in  hot  pursuit. 

Meanwhile  Mteza  had  stolen  the  horses;  and  soon  the  rabbit  out- 
distanced the  servant,  and  returned  to  the  young  man.  When  the 
ploughman  got  back,  the  horses  had  disappeared,  and  he  returned  to 
the  king,  who  inquired  of  him  in  what  fashion  he  had  lost  the  hprses. 
The  servant,  however,  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter. 

On  the  nejct  day,  Mteza's  father  took  the  horses  back  to  the  king. 
The  latter  would  not  accept  them,  however,  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  young  fellow  together  with  the  promised  reward. 

Then  the  king  proposed  a  further  test  of  Mteza's  skill.  He  ordered 
him  to  steal  a  horse  and  rider  who  would  be  guarded  in  a  stable. 
The  penalty  for  failure  was  death,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Again  Mteza  sought  the  assistance  of  the  witch.  She  gave  him  a 
bottle  of  liquor,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  a  pig-pen  near  the  stable 
where  the  horse  and  man  were  confined,  and  to  lie  in  the  pen  and  pre- 
tend that  he  was  drunk. 

Several  days  afterward,  Mteza  went  to  the  pig-pen,  and,  making  a 
great  uproar,  simulated  intoxication.  The  guards  of  the  stable  came 
out,  and  when  they  found  the  liquor,  they  drank  it.  This  liquor  was 
a  special  concoction  of  the  witch,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  put  them 
all  in  a  stupor.  While  they  were  in  this  condition,  Mteza  went  into 
the  stable,  and,  making  sure  that  the  horseman  was  well  tied  on  the 
horse,  led  the  two  out  of  the  stable  and  so  home. 

When  Mteza's  father  went  to  the  king  to  return  the  stolen  ones, 
his  Majesty  gave  them  to  the  boy. 

A  third  test  was  arranged.  This  time,  Mteza  was  ordered  to  steal 
a  sheet  off  the  king's  bed,  and  if  he  failed,  he  was  to  be  beheaded. 

Mteza  did  not  go  to  the  witch,  but  made  an  image  of  himself,  in 
which  he  put  a  bladder  filled  with  a  red  liquid  to  resemble  blood. 
He  took  the  eflSgy  one  night,  and  went  to  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  king's  palace.  There  he  made  a  great  noise,  and  raised  the  image 
above  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  king  awoke,  seized  his  rifle  and  fired 
at  the  figure.  The  bullet  broke  the  bladder,  and  the  red  fluid  poured 
out. 
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The  king  was  then  sorry,  thinking  that  he  had  killed  some  one. 
He  decided  to  bury  the  body  secretly,  so  that  no  one  should  discover 
what  he  had  done.  So  he  dressed  himself  and  went  out  to  the  wall, 
where  he  buried  the  image. 

Meanwhile  Mteza  stole  into  the  palace,  up  into  the  king's  room, 
where  he  discovered  the  queen  in  bed.  He  imitated  the  king's  voice, 
and  got  into  bed  with  her.  She  did  not  discover  who  it  was,  for  the 
room  was  in  darkness.  Mteza  said  to  her  that  he  thought  they  had 
better  wrap  the  body  in  a  sheet  before  they  buried  him,  and,  taking 
the  sheet,  he  departed.  When  the  king  returned,  he  was  very  much 
surprised  at  what  had  happened.  He  determined  to  make  Mteza 
perform  another  feat,  and  promised  him  half  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter's  hand,  in  the  event  of  success. 

The  feat  was,  that  Mteza  should  get  into  the  daughter's  room  and 
sleep  with  her.  Mteza  consented,  but  stipulated  that  he  be  given  two 
weeks'  time  in  which  to  do  this.  The  king  had  his  daughter's  room 
carefully  guarded  by  many  soldiers. 

Mteza  collected  all  the  gold  which  the  king  had  given  him,  and  took 
it  to  a  goldsmith,  whom  he  directed  to  make  a  golden  calf  in  which 
he  could  hide  himself  and  sing.  When  it  was  finished,  Mteza  got 
inside,  and  had  the  goldsmith  take  it  to  the  fair.  He  ordered  the  man 
to  sell  it  to  no  one  but  the  king. 

It  happened  that  the  princess  passed  by  with  her  father,  and  took 
a  fancy  to  the  calf.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  buy  it  for  her,  and 
they  had  it  brought  home  and  placed  in  her  room.  . 

At  night,  while  the  princess  was  asleep,  Mteza  stole  out  of  the  calf, 
and  got  into  her  bed.  The  king  came  into  the  room  on  the  following 
morning,  and  when  he  saw  Mteza  in  bed  with  the  princess,  he  grew  so 
angry  at  the  guards  that  he  determined  to  behead  them  all.  Mteza, 
however,  told  him  the  manner  of  his  entrance,  and  the  king  let  the 
guards  go. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  Mteza  was  married  to  the  princess, 
and  ruled  over  half  of  the  kingdom. 

The  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  were  very  jealous  of  Mteza,  and  they 
began  to  plot  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.  On  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  there  lived  a  giant  and  his  mother.  The  giant  had  a  wonder- 
ful violin.  The  nobles  reported  to  the  king  that  Mteza  was  bragging 
that  he  could  easily  steal  this  violin,  if  he  cared  to:  so  the  king  ordered 
him  to  do  so. 

The  young  man  went  away,  and  readily  got  the  fiddle,  but  no  sooner 
did  he  take  it  in  his  hands  than  it  began  to  play,  awakening  the  giant, 
who  ran  out  and  caught  the  thief. 

The  monster  was  going  to  kill  Mteza  at  once;  but  he  said  to  him, 
"Giant,  why  are  you  going  to  kill  me  now?    Don't  you  know  that 
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you  ought  to  fatten  me  up,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  good 
meal?" 

The  giant's  mother  at  once  said  that  this  was  true,  and  so  they 
decided  to  fatten  him.  The  giant  asked  him  how  he  should  know 
when  he  was  fat  enough,  and  Mteza  answered  that  his  face  would 
become  greasy  at  the  proper  time.  Some  time  later  the  giant  felt  of 
Mteza's  face,  and  discovered  that  it  was  greasy.  He  was  about  to 
kill  him  then;  but  Mteza  cried  out  that  he  should  notify  his  friends 
before  he  did  so.  The  giant  departed  on  this  errand,  and  left  his 
mother  to  get  the  oven  ready. 

While  she  was  working,  Mteza  offered  to  help  her,  if  she  would  untie 
his  hands.  At  first  she  refused;  but  when  she  thought  how  small  he 
was,  she  untied  him.  She  stooped  to  put  some  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
Mteza  struck  her  with  an  axe  and  killed  her.  Then,  throwing  her 
into  the  oven,  he  took  the  violin  and  went  away. 

The  giant  returned  with  his  friends,  and  when  they  smelled  the 
roasting  flesh,  they  thought  that  the  mother  was  roasting  Mteza. 

When  Mteza  returned  to  the  king's  palace,  it  was  early  in  the 
morning.  He  took  the  violin  and  commenced  to  play  on  it.  When 
the  king  and  the  nobles  heard  the  music,  they  could  not  help  dancing, 
and  all  came  down  stairs  in  their  night-dresses.  Nor  did  Mteza  stop 
playing,  in  spite  of  the  king's  order  to,  until  he  was  promised  that  he 
should  have  no  more  feats  to  perform. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the  courtiers  informed 
the  king  that  Mteza  was  boasting  that  he  could  capture  the  giant 
himself,  if  he  so  desired.  Accordingly  the  king  summoned  him  into 
his  presence,  and  commanded  him  to  take  the  giant  prisoner.  Mteza 
reminded  the  king  of  his  promise,  but  without  avail,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  obdurate,  he  asked  for  a  strong  coach  with  a  spring  lock  on  the 
door.    He  was  provided  with  this  vehicle,  and  drove  away  on  it. 

He  rode  straight  to  the  giant's  home,  and  there  he  called  to  the 
monster  that  his  brother  was  dying,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  him 
to  the  sick  man.  The  giant  did  not  recognize  Mteza,  and  jumped 
quickly  into  the  coach.  He  slammed  the  door,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately locked,  so  that  the  giant  could  not  get  out. 

Then  Mteza  drove  back  to  the  castle,  where  every  one  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  coming  back  alive.  He  pretended  that  he  was  going 
to  open  the  door  and  let  the  giant  out;  but  all  the  courtiers  begged 
him  not  to  do  so.  He  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not  demand 
any  further  exhibitions  of  skill  from  him,  and  then  drove  the  coach 
down  to  the  seashore. 

He  imhitched  the  horses  on  the  beach,  and  rolled  the  coach  into  the 
ocean.    From  that  time  on,  everything  went  smoothly. 
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3.  STRONG  JOHN 

Once  there  lived  a  boy  named  John  who  was  so  wajnvard  that  his 
parents  could  do  nothing  with  him.  They  decided  to  turn  him  over 
to  his  godfather;  but  his  behavior  was  no  better  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. One  day  he  came  home,  and,  not  finding  his  godfather  about, 
began  to  break  the  dishes.  He  broke  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
china  with  his  right  hand,  and  a  hundred  with  his  left.  His  god- 
father returned,  and,  when  he  saw  what  his  godson  had  done,  turned 
him  out. 

At  first  John  did  not  know  what  to  do;  but  he  finally  decided  to 
seek  service  under  the  king.  He  determined  to  pretend  that  he  was 
a  great  warrior:  so  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  he  had  killed  a' 
hundred  and  fifty  people  with  his  right  hand,  and  a  hundred  with  his 
left.  He  pinned  this  piece  of  paper  on  his  back,  and  then  set  out  for 
the  king's  palace. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  lay  down  and  feigned  sleep*  One  of  the 
guards  happened  to  pass  by,  and,  reading  the  notice  on  his  back, 
reported  the  circumstance  to  the  king,  who  ordered  John  brought 
into  his  presence.  The  guard  returned,  but,  being  afraid  to  approach 
and  awaken  the  sleeper,  he  took  a  long  pole  and  nudged  him  with  it. 
John  awoke  with  a  curse,  and  demanded  why  he  had  been  awakened, 
for  he  was  having  a  fine  time  dreaming  of  battle.  The  guard  said 
that  the  king  wanted  to  see  him. 

"If  the  king  wants  to  see  me,"  John  replied,  "he  can  come  to  me." 

The  guard  carried  this  message  back  to  the  king.  Now,  the  king 
had  among  his  subjects  a  giant  whom  he  feared,  and  was  anxious  to 
be  rid  of.  Thinking  that  in  John  he  had  found  an  instrument  for  his 
purpose,  he  condescended  to  go  and  see  him ,  and  he  promised  the  young 
man  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  entered  his  service.  Since  John 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  serve  the  king,  he  readily  accepted. 

The  king- noticed  soon  that  the  giant  was  afraid  of  John;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  John  became  so  overbearing,  that  his  Majesty  decided 
that  it  was  high  time  to  do  away  with  him.  Now,  there  was  a  lion 
which  lived  in  a  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  king's  realm,  and  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  king's  subjects :  so  the  king  thought  he  would 
send  John  to  kill  it,  feeling  very  sure  that  the  lion  would  kill  him 
instead. 

So  John  went  to  this  wood  and  built  a  big  house,  inside  of  which 
he  built  two  rooms,  one  with  an  attic  above  it.  A  ladder  led  up  to 
this  attic  from  the  front  room.  Between  the  two  rooms  was  a  door, 
jnoving  up  and  down  in  two  grooves,  which  could  be  operated  from  the 
attic.  Soon  after  this,  the  lion  chased  John  into  the  house.  He  ran 
up  into  the  attic,  and  pulled  the  ladder  up  after  him.  The  lion,  seeing 
the  door  to  the  other  room  open,  entered;  and  John  dropped  the  door 
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down  behind  him,  thus  cs^ng  him.  Then  he  went  and  told  the  king 
that  he  had  caught  the  lion. 

The  king  set  out  at  once  with  his  soldiers  to  see  it;  and  when  he 
got  there,  John,  pretending  not  to  fear  the  animal,  suggested  that  it 
be  turned  loose.  The  king,  however,  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  and 
asked  him  how  much  gold  he  wanted  for  the  service  he  had  done. 

"You  are  not  through  with  me  so  soon,  are  you?"  asked  John. 

The  king  replied  that  he  was  not,  and  John  said  that  as  yet  he  did 
not  desire  any  reward. 

The  king  next  sent  John  to  kill  another  large  and  terrible  monster 

which  was  ravaging  his  domains.    This  animal  was  of  enormous 

•  size,  had  an  exceedingly  long  neck,  and  a  horn  upon  its  forehead.    John 

told  the  king  that  he  wanted  a  gimlet,  a  nail,  and  a  hammer,  and  with 

these  the  king  supplied  him.    Then  he  started  off  for  the  woods. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  reached  the  forest  that  he  found  the  monster 
feeding  upon  the  tops  of  trees.  As  soon  as  it  spied  John,  it  started  to 
chase  him.  He  dodged  quickly  behind  a  tree;  but  the  animal  was  not 
able  to  stop  and  turn  quickly  enough,  and  ran  its  head  into  the  tree, 
thrusting  its  horn  right  through  the  trunk.  Then  John  took  his 
gimlet,  bored  a  hole  in  the  horn,  and  hammered  the  nail  through  it, 
so  that  the  monster  could  not  withdraw  its  horn  from  the  tree.  Then 
he  returned  to  notify  the  king. 

The  king  was  disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  last  adventure,  for 
he  had  hoped  that  the  monster  would  kill  John.  Now  he  decided 
to  send  him  on  another  quest.  This  time  he  was  ordered  to  bring  to 
the  king  the  tongues  of  four  giants  —  a  mother  and  her  three  sons  — 
who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  king's  dominions.  John  asked  for 
three  jugs  of  very  strong  liquor  to  take  on  the  journey;  and  this  the 
king  supplied. 

When  John  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  giants  lived,  the  three 
men  were  away  in  the  woods,  while  the  old  woman  was  cooking 
dinner.  John  left  one  of  the  jugs  of  liquor  near  the  giant's  well,  ex- 
pecting the  old  woman  soon  to  come  down  to  the  well  for  water. 
When  she  did  come  down,  she  picked  up  the  jug,  smelled  it,  and 
drank  the  contents.  She  returned  to  the  house,  and  John  left  a  second 
jug  at  the  well.  Not  long  afterward  she  came  back  for  more  water, 
and  again  she  picked  up  the  liquor,  and,  having  smelled  of  it,  drank  it. 
After  she  went  back  to  the  house,  John  deposited  the  third  jug. 
When  the  old  woman  again  appeared,  she  was  staggering,  but,  seeing 
the  third  jug,  drank  of  that  also.  After  a  few  minutes,  John  went  up 
to  the  house,  where  he  found  her  lying,  unconscious,  on  the  floor. 
He  took  an  axe  which  was  standing  near  by,  broke  in  her  skullt  and 
cut  out  her  tongue  to  take  back  to  the  king.  After  that,  he  threw  her 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  soup,  which  was  cooking  on  the  fire«    John 
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went  outside  and  selected  three  small  stones,  and,  re-entering  the 
house,  hid  himself  behind  the  chimney. 

Soon  the  three  giants  appeared,  and,  looking  into  the  cauldron,  saw 
their  mother.  That,  however,  did  not  deter  them  from  eating  the 
soup;  and,  when  they  had  finished  this  meal,  they  all  three  lay  down 
on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep.  When  John  heard  them  snoring,  he 
took  one  of  his  stones  and  threw  it  at  the  largest  of  the  giants,  hitting 
him  on  the  head.  The  giant  awoke,  and,  thinking  his  smaller  brother 
had  struck  him,  became  very  angry.  He  told  his  brother  that  if  he 
ever  struck  him  again,  he  would  kill  him.  His  brother  protested  his 
innocence,  but  all  in  vain.  Again  they  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep, 
and  again  John  threw  a  stone  at  the  big  giant.  This  time  the  giant 
did  not  waste  any  time  threatening,  but,  picking  up  the  axe,  killed 
his  brother  without  more  ado.  He  then  threatened  the  remaining 
brother,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Then  John  threw  the  third  stone 
at  him.  This  time  the  giant  jumped  right  up,  and,  thinking  it  was 
the  other  brother  who  did  it  this  time,  killed  him  also. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  giant  went  out  to  chop  wood, 
John  followed  him,  and  soon  began  to  call,  saying  that  he  was  lost. 
When  the  giant  heard  this,  he  answered  his  call;  and  John  went  where 
the  giant  was  chopping  wood.  When  the  giant  finished  reading  the 
notice  which  John  had  on  his  back,  he  invited  the  young  fellpw  to 
live  with  him,  saying  that  they  would  make  a  good  pair  in  battle. 
He  furthermore  told  John  that  he  would  have  no  work  to  do,  other 
than  to  cook  the  meals.  The  giant  told  him  how  he  had  killed  his 
two  brothers,  and  ordered  them  to  be  cooked  for  supper. 

John  went  back  to  the  camp.  First  he  cut  out  tihe  tongues  of  the 
dead  giants  to  take  back  to  the  king,  and  then  he  cooked  the  bodies. 
While  they  were  cooking,  he  made  a  bag,  which  he  put  under  his  coat 
so  that  its  mouth  was  right  at  his  throat.  His  purpose  in  doing  this 
was  to  provide  a  receptacle  for  the  soup,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  giants. 

When  the  giant  came  home  in  the  evening,  John  and  the  giant  seated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cauldron,  and,  taking  their  dishes, 
helped  themselves  to  the  stew.  As  the  stew  was  very  hot,  the  giant 
stopped  to  blow  upon  it  before  he  ate  it.  John,  however,  poured  it  down 
into  the  bag ;  and  he  taunted  the  giant  because  he  was  not  eating  quickly, 
saying  that  men  do  not  stop  to  cool  their  food.  The  giant  did  not 
want  to  let  John  outdo  him,  because  he  was  so  very  much  larger  than 
John:  so  he  poured  the  hot  stew  down  his  throat,  and  burned  himself 
badly.  John  kept  on  eating  until  he  had  filled  the  bag,  while  the  giant 
made  vain  efforts  to  keep  up  with  him.  When  they  had  finished, 
John  was  swelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  giant  was  suffering 
greatly  from  the  bums. 
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John  soon  began  to  complain  of  pains,  and  said  that  he  had  eaten 
too  much.  He  told  the  giant  tliat  he  would  show  him  how  they  cured 
themselves  in  his  country.  With  that,  he  took  a  knife  and  thrust 
it  into  his  belly,  knowing  that  it  would  only  puncture  the  bag.  Of 
course,  the  soup  ran  out,  and  he  was  again  his  natural  size.  When 
he  remarked  to  the  giant  how  much  better  he  felt,  the  latter  asked  if 
he  himself  could  not  relieve  his  pain  in  some  way.  John  assured  him 
that  he  could,  but  told  him  to  strike  hard,  or  it  would  do  him  no  good. 
The  giant  took  the  knife  and  drove  it  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  diest, 
and  he  soon  died.  Then  John  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  took  it  with  the 
other  three  tongues  back  to  the  ruler. 

The  king  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  •he  must  get  rid 
of  John:  so  he  told  him  to  go  to  the  ruler  of  a  near-by  kingdom,  and 
collect  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  gold  which  was  owed  him.  He  gave 
John  a  letter  to  take  to  the  other  king,  in  which,  instead  of  saying  that 
he  wanted  the  debt  paid,  he  asked  the  king  to  put  John  to  death. 

John  went  and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  king.  He  had  heard 
reports  of  John,  however,  and  was  afraid  to  try  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  protested  that  he  did  not  owe  John's  king  anything;  but  John 
declared,  that,  as  he  had  been  sent  to  get  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  gold, 
he  was  determined  to  get  it.  The  king  finally  paid  him,  only  too  glad 
to  be  rid  of  such  a  man. 

When  John  returned  with  the  bushel  and  a  half  of  gold,  the  king 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  decided  to  give  up  trying  to  kill  the  young 
fellow.  He  asked  John  what  he  wanted  in  payment  for  his  past 
services,  and  he  replied  that  he  desired  to  marry  the  king's  daughter. 
Since  the  ruler  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  they  were  married  in  due 
season;  but  the  king  would  give  John  neither  favors  nor  mercy. 

One  day,  while  John  was  walking  through  the  wood,  he  met  a  little 
man  who  said  to  him,  "Well,  John,  you  are  having  hard  luck!" 

"Yes,"  answered  John.     "  The  king  does  not  treat  me  very  well." 

"Then,"  said  the  man,  "I'll  give  you  a  little  present,  which  will 
make  up  for  the  king's  unkindness." 

He  took  off  his  jacket  and  gave  it  to  John,  saying  there  was  a  little 
box  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  that  inside  this  box  was  a  little  man. 
He  told  him  that  this  man  would  obtain  for  him  an3rthing  he  needed. 
John  thanked  him  profusely,  and  went  back  home. 

A  short  time  later  he  was  walking  with  his  wife  on  the  edge  of  a 
lake  not  far  from  the  king's  palace.  His  wife  told  him  how  much  she 
wanted  a  nice  home. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "that  would  be  fine;  and  here  is  an  excellent 
location  for  a  house." 

The  two  sat  down  together  on  the  grass.  Soon  his  wife  fell  asleep; 
and  John  took  out  the  box  and  opened  it.     Inside  there  was  a  little 
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man  dancing,  who  immediately  stopped,  and  asked  John  what  he 
wished  for.  The  latter  told  him  that  he  wanted  a  palace  better  than 
the  king's,  to  be  built  here;  and  he  wanted  it  full  of  servants,  one  of 
whom  should  be  the  giant  who  served  the  king. 

When  his  wife  awoke,  some  time  afterwards,  she  could  not  believe 
her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  house,  the  luxurious  furniture,  and  the 
attendants:  indeed,  it  was  some  time  before  her  husband  could  con- 
vince her  that  she  was  not  still  dreaming. 

The  next  morning  the  king  awoke,  and  found  that  the  sun  was  not 
shining  into  his  windows  as  it  usually  did.  He  went  to  his  window, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  the  palace  standing  there  by  the  lake.  He 
sent  a  servant  over  to  tell  the  owner  that  he  would  fire  upon  him, 
unless  his  presence  was  explained.  When  John  was  informed  of  this, 
he  sent  back  word  that  the  king  might  fire  away,  because  he,  too,  had 
guns,  and  if  he  should  fire  one  round,  there  would  not  be  even  a  cat 
alive  in  the  king's  castle.  His  wife,  however,  fearing  trouble,  went 
over  to  the  palace,  and  explained  everything  to  her  father. 

John's  good  fortune  was  now  complete,  and  he  could  obtain  any- 
thing he  wanted.  One  day  the  giant,  who  was  now  serving  him 
instead  of  the  king,  noticed  that  he  took  something  out  of  his  pocket 
and  talked  to  it.  He  had  before  this  remarked  that  John  always  wore 
the  same  vest,  and  decided  that  John  carried  something  in  the  pocket 
of  that  vest  which  gave  him  his  good  fortune.  He  determined  to 
secure  this  thing. 

John,  however,  was  aware  that  he  had  to  watch  this  giant,  and, 
suspecting  that  he  would  make  an  attempt  on  his  life,  he  made  an 
image  of  himself  and  put  it  in  his  bed :  he  himself  slept  under  the  bed. 
The  same  night,  as  John  had  anticipated,  the  giant  stole  in,  and,  mis- 
taking the  image  for  John,  stabbed  it  several  times.  Since  it  did  not 
move,  and  was  quite  stiff  when  he  felt  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  killed 
the  young  man,  and  he  departed. 

The  next  day  John  said  to  his  wife,  when  the  giant  was  within 
hearing  distance,  "  My !  but  the  mosquitoes  were  bad  last  night.  They 
kept  biting  me  all  over  the  breast." 

When  the  giant  heard  this,  he  thought  that  John  had  a  great  deal 
more  power  than  he  had  imagined;  but  he  did  not  give  up  hope, 
and  determined  to  make  another  attempt. 

Early  one  morning  the  giant  rushed  in  and  said,  "Master,  there  are 
many  ducks  on  the  lake  this  morning." 

Now,  he  knew  that  John  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  game.  John  picked  up  his  gun  and 
ran  down  to  the  lake,  forgetting,  in  his  hurry,  to  put  on  his  vest. 
The  giant  returned  quickly  to  the  palace,  put  on  the  vest,  drew  the 
box  from  the  pocket,  and  opened  it,  when,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
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saw  the  little  man  dancing.  This  little  man  stopped  dancing,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wished  for.  ''I  want  this  house  and  all  the  in- 
mates transported  to  a  lonely  island  in  the  sea/'  said  the  giant. 

"All  right!"  the  little  man  answered,  and  started  dancing  again. 

Meanwhile  John  was  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  the  ducks,  but  he  could 
not ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  disappeared,  for  they  were  only  phantoms. 
When  John  looked  around,  lo,  and  behold!  the  palace,  too,  had  van- 
ished. Then  he  knew  that  the  giant  must  have  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  his  talisman. 

John  felt  terribly  sad  about  it,  and  was  in  disgrace  with  the  king. 
But  one  day  not  long  after,  while  walking  through  the  woods,  he 
again  met  the  old  man  who  had  given  him  the  box.  The  old  man 
said  to  him,  "Well,  John,  you  have  lost  your  box?" 

"Yes,"  answered  John. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  oug^t  to  have  known  that  those 
ducks  were  only  phantoms  that  the  giant  put  there  to  get  you  to 
leave  your  vest.  Now  there  is  but  little  I  can  do  for  you;  but  I  will 
give  you  power  to  change  yourself  into  a  fox.  You  will  have  to  call  a 
large  bird,  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  take  you  over  to  the  island  where 
the  giant  is.  When  you  get  there,  let  him  see  you.  He  will  give 
chase  to  you,  for  game  is  so  scarce  there  that  he  will  be  glad  to  hunt 
anything,  even  a  fox.  When  he  chases  you,  lead  him  through  the 
woods,  and  then  double  on  your  tracks  and  return  to  the  house. 
Get  your  vest  and  the  little  man;  for  the  giant  will  not  wear  the  vest, 
because  he  thinks  that  there  is  nobody  on  the  island." 

John  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  everything  happened  as  the  oW 
man  had  foretold.  John  easily  secured  his  vest  and  the  box.  When 
he  opened  the  box,  the  little  man  stopped  dancing,  and  said, "  What  do 
you  want,  master?" 

"I  want  this  house  and  everything  in  it  transported  back  to  its 
original  place,"  John  replied,  "  and  I  want  the  giant  chained  inside." 

When  John  got  back  to  his  old  home,  he  hitched  horses  to  the  giant's 
limbs  and  had  him  torn  to  pieces.  Thereafter  all  went  peacefully 
and  happily. 

4.  CANE* 

Once  there  was  a  woman  who  suckled  her  son  Huza  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  Huza  went 
out  and  tested  his  strength.  He  attempted  to  pull  up  an  elm-tree 
by  the  roots.  He  did  not  succeed  in  pulling  it  up,  but  he  moved 
it  somewhat.  From  this  he  knew  that  he  had  not  yet  gotten  all  his 
strength:  so  he  returned  to  his  mother  and  told  her  that  she  would 
have  to  suckle  him  fourteen  years  longer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
again  tried  to  pull  up  the  elm-tree,  and  this  time  he  was  successful. 
1  See  notes  on  "John  the  Bear/'  in  vol.  xxv  of  this  Journal,  p.  257. 
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He  returned  home  and  said  to  his  father,  "I  am  now  going  away, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  me  my  patrimony.  I  want  you  to  have  made 
for  me  a  cane  large  enough  to  hold  fifty  head  of  salted  cattle." 

His  father  ordered  a  cane  made  for  him  according  to  these  speci- 
fications, and  a  few  days  later  he  told  Huza  to  go  and  get  it. 

The  son,  however,  said  to  his  father,  "No,  I  want  you  to  bring  it 
to  me." 

So  his  father  went  after  it,  and  he  had  to  take  four  yoke  of  oxen  to 
haul  it  home.  When  he  brought  it  back,  Huza  examined  it  and  said, 
"Oh,  what  a  pity!    It's  a  little  too  light." 

At  this  the  father  salted  ten  cattle,  and  put  them  into  the  cane,  in 
order  that  it  should  be  a  little  heavier. 

It  now  suited  the  boy,  and  he  started  away.  When  his  mother 
inquired  of  him  whither  he  was  bound,  he  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  the  South  to  kill  the  giants  who  were  holding  the  princesses  prisoners. 

The  boy  continued  his  journey,  and,  coming  to  a  farmer's  house, 
asked  the  farmer  if  he  did  not  want  a  hired  man.  The  farmer  said 
that  he  needed  a  man  who  was  good  at  thrashing  grain.  He  promised 
to  pay  him  good  wages  if  his  work  was  satisfactory,  and  hired  him. 
So  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  gave  Huza  a  flail  and  set 
him  to  work  thrashing.  When  Huza  took  the  flail,  he  struck  one  blow 
with  it,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces,  whereat  he  pulled  up  a  couple  of 
elm-trees  by  the  roots,  whittled  them  into  shape,  and  tied  the  tops 
of  the  trees  together.  When  he  began  to  thrash  with  them,  he  broke 
the  barn  down.  The  farmer  came  out  soon  after,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  bam  demolished. 

"  Now  you  have  ruined  me ! "  said  he.  "That  will  be  enough  of  your 
thrashing.  I'll  pay  you  off  and  send  you  away.  How  much  do  you 
want?" 

The  strong  man  answered  that  he  wanted  twenty-five  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  farmer  gave  them  to  him.  These  were  salted,  and 
put  away  in  the  cane. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  he  killed  a  cow,  and,  picking  it  up  by 
the  tail,  threw  the  carcass  over  his  shoulder.  Some  time  later  he 
noticed  that  his  cane  was  leaking,  and  when  he  came  to  a  blacksmith 
shop,  he  stopped  to  get  it  mended.  He  heard  the  blacksmith  pounding 
away  inside,  and,  taking  his  cow  off  his  back,  he  threw  it  on  top  of 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  it  broke  the  roof  in. 

The  blacksmith  rushed  out,  crying,  "You  have  ruined  me!" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  strong  man.  "I  only  threw  my  calf  on  top  of 
the  shed.     Never  mind.     I'll  help  you  fix  it." 

They  repaired  the  blacksmith's  roof;  and  then  Huza  asked  the 
smith  to  mend  his  cane.  The  blacksmith  took  it  and  worked  on  it 
until  he  got  it  fixed,  and  the  strong  man  gave  him  the  calf  as  payment* 
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After  this  inddent,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  and  met  a  man 
who  wanted  to  indenture  him  for  ten  years.  The  strong  man  agreed 
to  this,  but  made  the  stipulation  that  the  first  man  who  got  angry 
should  be  hit  with  the  cane. 

The  next  morning  the  master  sent  the  strong  man  out  with  an  axe 
to  clear  some  land,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  good  trees  standing, 
but  to  take  all  the  rest  away.  After  two  or  three  blows,  Huza  smashed 
the  axe  to  pieces.  So  then  he  began  to  pull  the  trees  up  by  the  roots; 
and  he  carried  the  good  ones  down  to  the  house,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  had  the  house  covered  with  a  mass  of  trees. 

His  master  ran  out,  shouting,  "Now  you  have  ruined  me!" 

"Are  you  angry?"  asked  Huza. 

The  master  said  he  was  not,  for  he  feared  a  blow  from  the  cane. 
He  sent  him  to  pile  all  the  trees  in  a  field,  and  Huza  did  it.  The  master 
now  feared  his  helper,  and  began  to  plot  some  means  of  killing  him.  In  a 
near-by  lake  there  lived  a  white  horse,  which  came  out  from  time 
to  time  and  devoured  the  passers-by.  The  master  thought  to  send 
Huza  down  to  plough  a  neighboring  field,  hoping  that  the  horse  would 
come  out  and  devour  him.  Huza  went  down  and  began  ploughing. 
Now,  one  of  his  horses  was  very  lazy,  but  the  other  one  was  full  of 
energy.  After  a  time,  the  white  horse  came  out  of  the  water  and 
charged  upon  his  horses.  Huza  jumped  out,  and  caught  it  before  it 
could  do  any  damage. 

"  Oh ! "  said  he,  **  this  will  make  a  good  mate  for  my  energetic  horse." 
And  he  killed  the  lazy  horse,  and  hitched  up  the  one  from  the  lake 
beside  his  energetic  animal. 

That  noon,  Huza  drove  back  to  the  house;  and  the  master,  seeing 
them  coming,  recognized  the  lake  horse.  Every  one  ran  into  the 
house  to  get  out  of  danger;  but  when  Huza  got  to  the  house,  he  called 
to  his  employer,  saying,  "Come  out!  Now  I  have  a  good  mate  for 
your  best  horse." 

The  master  called  out  and  said,  "Take  that  horse  away  before  it 
kills  us  aU." 

"Are  you  mad?"  Huza  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  "but  if  you  take  that  horse  back  to  the 
lake,  ril  give  you  a  hat  full  of  gold." 

"No,"  said  Huza,  "don't  be  afraid.  This  horse  is  quite  tame  now, 
and  you  can  handle  it  quite  easily.  Come  out  and  put  it  away!  It 
won't  hurt  you." 

So  the  master  came  out,  because  he  feared  Huza  more  than  he  did 
the  horse;  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  horse  quite  tractable. 

Although  he  was  now  at  his  wits*  ends,  he  still  thought  It  was 
necessary  to  make  away  with  Huza.  He  next  thought  he  would 
drown  him :  so  he  sent  him  to  clear  out  a  deep  well.    Whlie  Huza  was 
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down  in  the  well,  his  master,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  servants, 
rolled  a  millstone  into  the  well.  The  stone  fell  down  on  Hnza;  but 
his  head  went  right  through  the  hole  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  stone 
rested  on  his  shoulders  like  a  collar. 

Huza  came  out  of  the  hole,  raging,  and  killed  all  the  hens,  saying, 
"The  hens  scratch  all  the  dirt  back  into  the  well  as  fast  as  I  take  it 
out." 

He  still  had  the  millstone  around  his  neck,  and  his  master  was  afraid 
to  say  anything  to  him.  He  went  back  into  the  well,  but  did  not  take 
the  stone  off  his  neck.  That  evening,  when  he  had  finished  his  work, 
he  went  into  the  house,  and  took  the  millstone  from  his  neck  and 
hung  it  up  on  a  big  nail  by  the  chimney;  but  it  was  so  heavy  that  it 
pulled  the  fireplace  down. 

The  master  said,  "Now  you  have  mined  me!" 

Huza  inquired,  "Are  you  angry?" 

"No,"  said  the  master. 

"I  only  hung  up  my  grindstone,"  said  Huza. 

The  master  beg^m  again  to  consider  how  he  could  make  away  with 
him.  He  finally  thought  of  a  scheme.  He  showed  Huza  a  field  that 
had  been  sown  with  grain,  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  sow  the 
same  grain  there  that  had  been  sown  there  before,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  kind  that  was,  only  his  grandfather  knew.  And  accord- 
ingly he  sent  him  to  Hell  to  see  the  grandparent. 

"Well,"  said  Huza,  "I'll  go.  But  how  can  I  know  your  grand- 
father when  I  get  there?" 

"You'll  be  able  to  recognize  him,  because  he  will  have  a  cross  on 
his  forehead,"  replied  the  master. 

So  Huza  took  his  cane  and  started. 

After  he  had  gone,  his  master  said,  "I  guess  he'll  not  come  back 
this  time.    They  will  surely  keep  him  down  there." 

When  Huza  reached  Hell,  he  looked  around  to  try  to  recognize  his 
master's  grandfather,  but  was  unsuccessful,  because  all  there  had 
crosses  on  their  foreheads. 

"The  best  thing  I  can  do,"  he  thought,  "is  to  drive  them  all  up  to 
my  master,  and  let  him  pick  out  his  grandfather." 

So  he  drove  the  whole  gang  out  of  Hell,  and  took  them  up  to  his 
master's  house. 

"Now,"  said  Huza,  "come  and  pick  out  your  grandfather.  They 
all  looked  alike,  and  I  couldn't  tell  your  grandfather." 

His  master  looked  out,  saw  a  whole  drove  of  devils,  and  screamed, 
"  Take  them  back !    I  've  found  out  what  sort  of  grain  was  sown  there." 

Huza  went  out  and  told  them  to  go  back  to  Hell  any  way  they 
wished,  for  he  was  done  with  them.  Then  Huza  asked  his  master 
what  he  wanted  him  to'  do  next. 
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"I  have  no  more  work  for  you,"  said  his  master,  and,  giving:  him 
some  money,  he  sent  him  away. 

As  Huza  was  going  along  on  his  journey,  he  overtook  two  men. 
He  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  They  answered  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  liberate  two  princesses  who  were  in  the  poiver  of 
some  giants. 

Huza  said,  "That's  just  where  Tm  going:  so  we'll  all  go  together." 

He  asked  them  their  names.  The  first  replied,  "  Iron-Mouth ; "  and 
the  second,  "  Flood."  Then  they  asked  him  his  name,  and  he  replied, 
"Cane." 

A  little  later  they  were  going  up  a  hill,  and  the  two  men  were  lagging 
behind;  but  Huza  was  going  along  easily  with  his  cane.  He  said  to 
them,  "You  would  get  along  much  easier  if  you  had  a  cane.  Now, 
Iron-Mouth,  you  take  my  cane,  and  see  how  much  easier  you  can 
walk." 

Iron-Mouth  took  the  cane;  but  it  was  so  heavy  that  he  dropped  it 
on  his  toe  and  crushed  it,  and  they  had  to  rest  a  few  days  until  Iron- 
Mouth  got  better. 

"Flood  and  I  will  go  hunting  while  you  are  cooking  a  meal,  Iron- 
Mouth,"  said  Cane;  and  the  two  departed. 

While  they  were  away,  an  old  woman  came  to  the  camp,  and  asked 
Iron-Mouth  for  something  to  eat,  claiming  that  she  was  starving. 

"The  food  will  soon  be  cooked,"  replied  Iron-Mouth,  "and  then 
I'll  give  you  something  to  eat." 

But  while  Iron-Mouth  was  not  looking,  the  old  woman  hit  him 
from  behind  and  knocked  him  over.  Seizing  the  pot,  she  ran  away; 
and  when  Iron-Mouth  got  up,  the  old  woman  had  disappeared. 
A  little  later.  Flood  and  Cane  returned,  bringing  a  duck;  and  they 
inquired  of  Iron-Mouth  why  he  did  not  have  the  supper  ready.  Iron- 
Mouth  told  them  of  his  adventure,  saying  that  the  old  woman  ran 
away  with  the  food  while  he  was  gone  to  fetch  water. 

As  Iron-Mouth's  foot  had  become  better  by  the  next  day,  Flood 
said,  "I'll  cook  to-day,  and  we'll  see  if  the  old  woman  can  take  the 
pot  away  from  me." 

So  Iron-Mouth  and  Cane  went  off  to  hunt,  and  left  Flood  to  cook. 
On  the  way,  Iron-Mouth  said  to  Cane,  "Flood  will  fare  just  as  I  did." 

Just  as  on  the  day  before,  while  the  food  was  being  cooked,  the  old 
woman  came  again,  and  claimed  to  be  freezing  and  starving.  So 
Flood  told  her  to  come  close  to  the  fire  and  wait  until  the  food  was 
cooked,  and  he  would  give  her  something  to  eat.  She  approached, 
and,  while  Flood  was  not  looking,  knocked  him  over  and  ran  away 
with  the  food.  By  the  time  he  got  up,  she  had  disappeared.  When 
Cane  and  Iron-Mouth  returned,  tiiey  found  that  the  food  was  gone,  as 
on  the  previous  day.    Flood  claimed  that  the  old  woman  had  made 
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off  with  their  supper  while  he  was  away;  but  the  bruise  and  swelling 
on  his  face  betrayed  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

On  the  next  day,  Cane  decided  to  send  both  his  companions  out 
hunting,  and  to  stay  in  camp  himself  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  affair.  He  suspected  that  these  stories  were 
merely  blinds  to  enable  the  others  to  keep  all  the  food  for  them- 
selves. So  Flood  and  Iron-Mouth  went  away,  expecting  that  the 
old  woman  would  treat  Cane  as  she  had  treated  them.  While  Cane 
was  cooking,  the  old  woman  came,  and  told  the  same  story  as  before; 
but  Cane  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  came  near  the  camp.  She  per- 
sisted, however,  and  finally  he  threw  his  cane  on  her  and  killed  her. 

When  Flood  and  Iron-Mouth  returned  and  found  the  supper  intact, 
they  were  very  much  surprised,  and  inquired  of  Cane  if  the  old  woman 
had  not  been  visiting.    By  way  of  answer,  he  pointed  to  her  corpse. 

They  ate  the  meal,  and  then  started  on  their  journey  again;  but 
Cane  wished  to  find  the  two  stolen  pots  before  leaving.  They  had 
gone  a  little  distance  when  they  met  three  giants,  who  inquired  their 
destination.  Iron-Mouth  replied  that  they  were,  in  the  first  place, 
searching  for  two  pots  which  they  had  lost,  and  that,  when  they  had 
found  these,  they  would  try  to  liberate  certain  princesses. 

"Before  you  do  that,  you  will  have  to  fight,"  said  the  giants. 

There  being  three  giants,  they  all  began  to  fight,  each  one  fighting 
with  a  giant.  Cane  took  the  largest.  This  enormous  giant  could 
shout  loud  enough  to  kill  them  all;  but  the  moment  he  opened  his 
mouth.  Cane  thrust  his  cane  into  it,  and  smothered  the  yell.  Then 
he  killed  him. 

He  now  watched  his  two  friends  fighting.  Iron-Mouth  was  faring 
badly  in  his  fight,  and  Cane  said  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  bite  him, 
and  chew  him  up?" 

That  one  acted  on  his  advice,  and  soon  succeeded  in  chewing  the 
giant  severely. 

Cane  next  looked  to  see  how  Flood  was  progressing,  and  discovered 
that  his  adversary  was  getting  the  better  of  him. 

"Why  don't  you  have  a  flood  come  and  drown  him?"  advised  Cane. 
And  the  other  did  so,  and  drowned  the  giant. 

After  this  affray,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  with  the  result 
that  they  soon  encountered  the  mother  of  these  three  giants,  whose 
strength  was  equal  to  the  combined  strength  of  her  three  sons. 

"Ah!  You  are  after  your  pots,  and  you  are  after  the  prixicesses," 
said  she.     "Well,  you  will  have  to  fight  first." 

"You  go  and  fight  her,"  said  Cane  to  Iron-Mouth. 

So  Iron-Mouth  attacked  the  old  woman;  but  she  was  more  than 
a  match  for  him.  He  tried  to  chew  her,  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Then  Cane  told  Flood  to  help  him,  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  drown 
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the  old  woman  by  bringing  a  flood.  When  Cane  saw  that  the  two 
were  unable  to  overcome  her,  he  rushed  to  their  assistance  and  crushed 
her  completely  with  one  blow  of  his  cane. 

As  she  died,  she  said,  "You  have  killed  my  sons  and  you  have 
killed  me;  but  there  is  one  ahead  of  you  whom  you  cannot  kill." 

They  discovered  a  lai^e  cave  where  the  giants  had  lived,  and  there 
they  found  two  princesses.  This  led  to  a  quarrel  over  which  two  of 
themselves  should  marry  the  damsek.  The  princesses  told  them  that 
there  were  three  other  princesses  imprisoned  farther  on,  whom  they 
had  better  rescue. 

"Their  beauty  surpasses  anything  that  you  have  yet  seen,"  said 
they. 

They  thought  the  matter  over;  and  when  they  decided  to  go  on, 
the  princesses  showed  them  the  deep  entrance  to  the  under-world, 
where  the  other  princesses  were  kept.  The  three  companions  con- 
sulted among  themselves  to  decide  who  should  enter  the  under-world; 
and  as  Cane  was  the  strongest  of  the  party,  they  persuaded  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  They  fastened  a  great  basket  to  a  rope.  Cane  got 
into  it,  and  they  let  him  down  the  well,  promising  to  wait  until  he 
gave  the  signal  to  be  pulled  up. 

When  Cane  reached  the  bottom,  he  found  himself  in  another  worid. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  dty,  which  he  entered,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning.  A  blacksmith  shop  stood 
near  by,  and  Cane  went  in.  At  once  the  blacksmith  seemed  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  said,  "How  are  you,  cousin?" 

Cane  wondered  how  this  man  could  be  his  cousin.  The  smith  at 
once  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  addressing  him  as  Huza;  and 
while  they  were  eating.  Cane  asked  the  blacksmith  why  the  town  was 
in  mourning. 

The  smith  at  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but  finally  was  persuaded  to. 
He  pointed  to  the  castle,  and  said,  "In  that  castle  lives  a  monster 
with  seven  heads.  "  To-morrow  he  is  going  to  dine  on  our  governor's 
daughter.    This  monster  has  also  three  princesses  in  his  possession." 

"That  is  the  very  one  I  am  after,"  said  Cane.  " He  has  stolen  two 
pots  from  me." 

"Cousin,  don't  do  it,"  said  the  blacksmith.  "He  will  surely  kill 
you  and  eat  you." 

Cane  was  determined,  however.  He  told  the  other  that  he  wanted 
a  sword  so  strong  that  you  could  tie  a  knot  in  it  without  its  breaking. 
The  blacksmith  finally  succeeded  in  making  such  a  sword  for  him. 

He  left  his  cane  with  his  cousin,  and  went  up  to  the  monster's 
castle.  As  he  approached,  the  three  princesses  came  out  and  b^ged 
him  to  go  back,  saying  that  he  would  surely  be  killed,  and  could  not 
help  them.  But  Cane  would  not  be  persuaded.  So  the  princesses 
gave  him  the  following  advice. 
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"Before  he  fights,  he  will  ask  you  how  you  desire  to  combat,  and 
you  tell  him  that  you  want  to  fight  on  horseback  and  with  swords. 
He  will  give  you  a  choice  of  horses.  Take  a  thin,  bad-looking  horse; 
and  when  he  shows  you  the  swords,  choose  an  old  rusty  one,  though 
all  the  rest  will  be  better-looking.  If  you  succeed  in  cutting  oflF  six 
of  his  heads,  you  will  find  the  seventh  more  difficult,  because  it  grows 
back  again  very  quickly  if  you  do  not  keep  it  away  from  him.  Get 
your  horse  to  kick  it  out  of  the  way." 

While  he  was  talking,  one  of  the  princesses  saw  the  monster  coming, 
and  warned  Cane.  The  girls  hid  the  young  fellow  in  the  house,  but 
the  monster  soon  smelled  him. 

He  said  to  the  princesses,  "  I  smell  some  bugs  in  here." 

"How  can  that  be?"  asked  a  princess. 

Then  Cane  stepped  out,  and  said,  "  I'm  the  bug." 

"I'll  have  you  for  dinner  to-morrow,"  said  the  monster,  "instead 
of  the  governor's  daughter." 

"You  will  have  to  fight  first,"  said  Cane. 

The  monster  inquired  what  weapon  he  wished  to  use.  Cane 
chose  a  broadsword  combat  on  horseback:  so  he  took  Cane  into  the 
armory,  and  let  him  choose  his  sword.  Cane  looked  over  the  swords, 
but  said  that  he  could  not  find  one  to  suit  him.  Seeing  a  rusty  sword 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  he  examined  it,  and  told  the  monster  that 
this  one  suited  him.  The  monster  went  into  another  room,  and 
returned  with  some  very  fine  swords.  He  told  Cane  to  choose  from 
them,  asking  him  why  he  wanted  an  old  rusty  sword. 

Cane  refused  them,  saying,  "  No,  this  is  plenty  good  enough  for  me." 

Then  he  took  Cane  to  the  stables,  and  told  him  to  take  his  pick 
of  the  horses.  There  were  many  fine  horses  there;  but  Cane  chose 
the  old  gray  thin  one,  as  he  had  been  directed.  The  monster  was 
disappointed  in  the  choice,  because  Cane  had  taken  his  own  horse 
and  sword. 

They  went  forth  and  began  to  fight.  Without  much  delay.  Cane 
knocked  six  heads  oflF  the  monster.  The  seventh  one,  however,  gave 
him  more  difficulty;  for  each  time  he  cut  it  oflF,  it  jumped  back  on 
again  and  stuck  in  the  same  place.  Cane  was  becoming  rapidly 
exhausted  by  his  eflForts,  when  one  of  the  princesses  rushed  out,  and 
told  him  to  catch  the  head  on  the  point  of  his  sword  when  next  he 
cut  it  oflF.  He  tried  this  scheme,  and  succeeded  in  catching  the  head, 
and  then  threw  it  back  of  his  horse's  hind-legs.  His  horse  kicked 
the  head  far  behind  him.  In  his  last  words  the  monster  blamed  the 
princesses  for  his  death. 

The  three  princesses  ran  up  to  Cane,  and  each  addressed  him  as 
her  husband. 

He  said,  "I  can't  marry  you  all;  but  I  have  two  brothers  in  the 
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upper-world.  Til  marry  one  of  you,  and  the  others  will  marry  my 
brothers." 

The  following  mid-day,  the  people  of  the  town  brought  the  gov- 
ernor's daughter  up  to  the  monster.  One  of  the  princesses  rushed  out, 
and  told  them  that  a  strange  young  prince  had  killed  the  monster. 
At  this  the  people  removed  at  once  the  mourning-draperies  from  the 
houses,  and,  out  of  gratitude  towards  Huza,  gave  the  town  to  him. 
He,  however,  felt  obliged  to  refuse  it.  Each  of  the  princesses  gave 
him  her  handkerchief  and  locket  with  her  name  on  it.  They  knew 
his  name  was  Huza. 

After  some  time  they  started  for  the  upper-world.  When  they 
reached  the  place  where  the, hole  led  to  the  upper-world.  Cane  pulled 
the  rope  to  give  his  companions  the  signal  that  he  was  there.  First 
he  put  the  oldest  one  of  the  princesses  into  the  basket  and  gave  them 
the  signal  to  pull  her  up.  When  they  got  her  up.  Flood  and  Iron- 
Mouth  began  to  fight  as  to  who  should  marry  her. 

The  princess  said  to  them,  **  Don't  fight.  I  have  a  sister  down  there 
who  is  better-looking  than  I  am." 

So  they  stopped  fighting,  and  lowered  the  basket  again.  This 
time.  Cane  put  in  the  next  oldest  girl.  They  pulled  her  up;  and  when 
they  got  her  up,  Iron-Mouth  and  Flood  began  to  fight  over  her. 

The  sisters  said,  "  Don't  fight.  We  have  another  sister  down  below 
who  is  more  beautiful  than  we  are." 

They  lowered  the  basket  a  second  time,  and  hoisted  up  the  third 
princess.  When  she  got  out  of  the  basket,  they  thought  she  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  other  two:  so  they  fell  to  fighting  for  her. 

The  youngest  one  said,  "There  is  no  use  of  your  fighting,  for  I 
would  not  have  either  one  of  you,  unless  Huza  decides  that  it  shall 
be  so.    He  killed  the  monster." 

"We  killed  the  three  giants  and  their  mother,"  said  Iron-Mouth. 

Then  the  two  began  to  consider  together  how  they  might  kill  Cane. 
They  decided  to  draw  him  halfway  up  the  well  and  then  let  him  drop 
back. 

Huza  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  the  basket  was  again  lowered, 
and  this  made  him  suspicious.  So  he  thought  he  would  put  into  the 
basket  a  small  number  of  rocks  equal  to  his  weight,  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  it.  Cane  gave  them  the  signal.  They  hoisted  the  rocks 
up  halfway,  and  then  let  go  of  the  rope. 

"Oh!"  said  he  to  himself.     "That's  no  more  than  I  expected." 

The  youngest  princess  fainted  when  she  thought  the  basket  con- 
taining Huza  had  been  dropped.  Iron-Mouth  and  Flood  said  that 
they  could  not  help  it;  that  the  rope  had  slipped. 

"When  we  get  to  your  castle,  you  must  tell  your  father  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  killed  the  giants  and  the  monster,"  said  they. 
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When  they  got  back  to  the  castle,  the  girls  were  afraid  of  Flood  and 
Iron-Mouth,  and  so  they  said  that  these  were  the  two  men  who  had 
killed  the  giants  and  the  monster.  Between  them,  they  arranged  that 
Iron-Mouth  should  marry  the  youngest;  and  Flood,  the  second  prin- 
cess. But  every  time  they  proposed  to  get  married,  the  youngest  prin- 
cess delayed  it.    She  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  that  Huza  was  alive. 

Meanwhile  Cane  was  in  the  under-world.  After  the  basket  had 
dropped,  he  returned  to  his  cousin,  the  blacksmith,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

"  Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  said  that  one.  "Here  you  own  this  town, 
and  you  can  marry  whomever  you  choose." 

"  No,"  said  Cane.    "  I  don't  want  to." 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  cousin,  "  I  will  give  you  my  ring.  When  you 
have  it,  you  can  get  anything  you  choose.  You  had  better  wish  for  a 
fox;  for  you  will  probably  be  better  able  to  get  out,  if  you  can  procure 
one." 

"  I'm  going  to  leave  you  now,"  said  Huza,  "  and  I  will  give  you  my 
cane.  There  are  fifty  salted  steers  inside,  and  you  will  have  meat 
enough  to  last  for  a  long  time." 

He  parted  with  his  cousin,  and  returned  to  the  hole  to  the  upper- 
world,  where  he  wished  for  a  fox.  The  Fox  came,  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted.    Cane  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  upper-world. 

"I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough  to  do  it,"  said  tiie  Fox,  "but  I 
will  tell  you  whom  to  get.  That  is  the  big  Eagle.  He  is  strong,  and 
will  be  able  to  take  you  up." 

So  Cane  called  the  big  Eagle ;  and  when  he  came,  he  asked  Huza  what 
he  wanted.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  upper-world. 
The  Eagle  said  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  him  up  if  he  had  a  steer 
to  eat. 

Cane  got  the  steer,  and  then  he  got  on  the  Eagle  and  he  started  up. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  Eagle  said  to  Cane,  "You  had  better 
give  me  something  to  eat.     I  am  getting  pretty  weak." 

Cane  then  gave  him  a  quarter  of  the  steer.  Twice  more  the  bird  was 
fed.    The  third  time  he  fed  the  Eagle,  they  could  just  see  the  light. 

The  Eagle  said  to  him,  "I  am  afraid  we  can't  make  it.  You  feed 
me  again." 

He  fed  him  the  last  quarter,  and  the  Eagle  was  just  able  to  reach 
the  edge  of  the  hole.  Cane  had  to  pull  himself  out  first,  and  then 
to  assist  the  Eagle. 

Once  out,  he  looked  around,  but  could  not  see  any  trace  of  his  friends. 
He  waited  there  for  some  time  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  ring,  and  he  wished  to  wake  up  in  the  town  where  the 
princesses  and  his  friends  were.  He  wanted  to  wake  up  as  a  ragged 
old  man.    Immediately  he  fell  asleep;  and  when  he  woke  up,  he  was 
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an  old  man  lying  beside  a  ditch.  He  rose  and  walked  some  distance, 
when  he  met  a  man  working.  The  man  spoke  to  him,  asking  him  if 
he  wanted  to  work. 

"Yes,"  said  Cane;  and  the  man  told  him  his  duties  would  be  to 
make  fires,  and  bring  out  manure  to  spread  on  the  fields.  Cane 
started  at  once  to  work.  That  evening  they  went  back  to  his  em- 
ployer's house  in  the  town. 

When  the  wife  of  his  employer  saw  Cane,  she  said,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  bring  this  dirty  old  man  here?" 

But  the  husband  replied  that  he  was  a  poor  old  man,  and  would  do 
no  harm. 

One  day  while  Cane  was  spreading  manure  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
he  saw  the  three  princesses  driving  along.  When  they  came  opposite 
him,  they  stopped  the  horse;  and  the  youngest  recognized  him,  and 
called  out,  "Huza!" 

He  would  not  answer,  and  they  drove  on.  After  some  time.  Cane 
heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding  at  the  palace.  The  king 
wanted  to  have  made  a  golden  medallion  with  his  wife's  image  upon 
it.  It  was  to  be  ejcactly  like  those  the  princesses  had  given  Cane 
before  leaving  the  under-world.  The  king  sent  around  to  the  gold- 
smiths to  see  if  anybody  could  make  a  replica  of  the  ones  lost.  Now, 
it  happened  that  Cane's  employer  was  a  goldsmith;  and  the  king 
applied  to  him,  sending  the  queen's  medal.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  make  the  others.  Cane  saw  the  whole  thing;  and  after  the  mes- 
sengers left,  he  told  his  master  to  go  and  tell  them  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  could  make  it. 

"I'm  a  gold-worker,"  said  Cane,  "and  will  guarantee  to  do  the  job 
for  you." 

He  directed  his  master  to  get  him  a  half-bushel  of  gold  and  a  half- 
bushel  of  silver.  The  king  sent  him  the  gold  and  silver,  and  left  the 
medal  as  a  pattern. 

"You  had  better  go  get  some  liquor,"  said  Cane  to  his  master, 
"because  you  will  have  to  work  very  hard  blowing  the  bellows." 

That  night  they  went  to  work,  and  soon  smelted  half  of  the  gold 
and  silver.  By  this  time  his  master  was  fairly  drunk;  and  Cane  said 
to  him,  "You  go  to  sleep,  and  I'll  finish  the  work." 

When  his  master  had  gone  to  sleep,  he  took  the  medallion  of  the 
youngest  princess,  polished  it,  and  compared  it  with  the  medallion  of 
the  queen.    Then  Cane  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  his  master  awoke,  he  went  into  the  shop  and  saw  Cane 
sleeping  and  the  two  medals  on  the  table.  He  was  unable  to  tell  which 
was  the  new  one  and  which  was  the  old.  Then  he  showed  the  medal 
to  his  wife,  saying,  " Did  I  not  tell  you  to  treat  this  man  well;  that  he 
was  more  than  he  seemed?" 
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They  awakened  Cane,  who  stretched  himself,  and  said  that  he  was 
pretty  tired  after  his  labors.  He  told  them  on  no  account  to  tell 
the  king's  servants  who  had  made  the  medal,  and  to  charge  a  half- 
bushel  of  gold  for  the  making. 

"  If  they  come  back  and  ask  you  if  you  can  make  another  one  like 
it,  tell  them  that  you  can,"  said  he. 

The  servants  of  the  king  returned,  and  asked  if  the  medal  was 
finished.  He  said  that  it  was.  Then  they  asked  the  price,  and  he 
answered  that  it  was  a  half-bushel  of  gold.  They  paid  it  and  took 
the  medals  to  the  king.  He  was  unable  to  tell  the  two  apart;  but 
when  the  youngest  princess  saw  them,  she  said,  ^'I  think  that's  my 
medal,  and  Huza  must  be  around." 

Then  the  king  inquired  of  his  officers  the  price  paid;  and  when  they 
told  him,  he  sent  his  officers  back  to  have  two  more  medals  made  like 
the  first.  So  they  returned  to  the  goldsmith  and  gave  the  king's 
order. 

Cane  again  got  his  master  drunk,  and  brightened  the  other  medals. 
The  officers  came  the  following  day  and  took  the  medals  back  to  the 
king,  who  again  was  unable  to  tell  them  apart,  except  for  the  initials 
on  the  backs.  Cane's  master  offered  him  the  bushel  and  a  half  of 
gold  which  the  king  had  sent  as  payment,  but  Cane  refused  to  take  it. 
His  master  was  very  grateful  to  Cane  for  this,  and  never  required 
him  to  do  any  more  work  after  that. 

Finally  the  wedding-day,  when  Flood  and  Iron-Mouth  were  to 
marry  the  princesses,  arrived.  The  king  said  that  the  goldsmith  who 
made  the  medals  must  be  invited  to  this  wedding;  so  he  sent  his  coach 
for  the  smith.  The  goldsmith  refused  to  go,  saying  that  he  had  not 
made  the  medals,  but  that  his  hired  man  had  made  them.  The 
officers  asked  to  see  him,  so  the  goldsmith  took  them  into  the  house 
and  showed  them  the  old  man  lying  by  the  fireplace.  When  they  saw 
how  dirty  he  was,  they  were  disgusted;  but,  since  they  had  orders  to 
bring  the  man  who  had  made  the  medals,  they  handled  him  very 
roughly,  threw  him  into  the  coach,  and  drove  off  full  speed. 

On  the  road,  Huza  took  his  ring  out  and  said,  "Let  this  coach  be 
full  of  lice,  and  let  me  be  back  in  my  old  place." 

As  they  approached  the  king's  castle,  the  coachman  drove  slowly; 
and  when  the  coach  arrived,  the  officers  opened  the  door.  The  lice 
rushed  out  and  crawled  all  over  every  one.  They  told  the  king  that 
they  had  started  with  the  old  man. 

"You  must  have  handled  him  roughly,  or  else  this  would  not  have 
happened,"  said  the  king. 

He  sent  two  other  officers  after  Huza;  and  when  they  arrived,  they 
put  the  old  man  into  the  coach  again  and  started  off  with  him.  Again 
he  wished  to  be  back  in  the  house,  and  that  the  coach  should  be  filled 
with  dung. 
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When  the  door  was  opened,  the  king  was  standing  near,  and  got 
fouled  with  the  rest.  At  once  the  king  became  very  angry,  and  said, 
"You  must  have  treated  this  man  very  badly,  or  else  this  would  not 
have  happened." 

Again  he  sent  two  officers  with  explicit  directions  to  treat. Huza 
well.  He  threatened  to  behead  them  if  they  did  not  bring  the  man 
back. 

When  they  came,  the  old  man  requested  them  to  wait  a  while,  so  that 
he  might  shave,  and  make  himself  presentable.  He  went  into  a  room, 
and,  taking  out  his  ring,  wished  for  a  imiform  better  than  the  king's 
own.  When  he  came  out  all  dressed  up,  his  master  and  mistress  fell 
down  on  their  knees,  and  said,  "Forgive  us,  king! " 

"Gladly  do  I  forgive  you;  but  I  am  not  a  king,"  said  he. 

And  when  the  officers  saw  him,  they,  too,  bowed  down.  He  got  into 
the  coach,  and  they  drove  oflF  slowly  to  the  castle.  The  king  was 
waiting  to  receive  them;  and  when  they  opened  the  door,  the  king 
was  so  surprised  that  he  almost  fainted.  They  took  Huza  in,  and 
every  one  bowed  to  him.  While  he  was  talking  with  the  king,  the 
youngest  princess  suspected  that  it  was  Huza,  and  told  her  mother, 
the  queen,  about  it. 

Huza  now  took  out  the  princess'  handkerchief  and  put  it  back  in 
his  pocket  so  that  she  could  see  the  monogram  on  it.  A  little  later 
she  recognized  it  as  her  own,  quietly  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  (when 
he  was  not  looking),  and  showed  it  to  her  mother.  But  her  mother 
said,  "Don't  you  think  there  may  be  other  princesses  who  have  the 
same  name  as  you?" 

Cane  then  pulled  out  the  second  handkerchief  and  left  it  exposed 
to  view.  The  second  princess  was  near  him,  and,  seeing  the  bit  of 
linen,  recognized  it.  When  he  was  not  looking,  she  stole  it  and  took 
it  to  her  younger  sister.  Her  younger  sister  said,  "Don't  go  and  tell 
mother,  for  she  will  not  believe  you." 

Cane  now  pulled  the  handkerchief  of  the  oldest  princess  out  of  his 
pocket  so  that  the  monogram  could  be  seen.  Not  much  later  the 
oldest  girl  passed  by,  recognized  it,  and  quietly  pulled  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  She  then  told  her  sisters,  and  they  went  to  their  mother 
and  told  her. 

The  queen  was  angry  with  them,  and  told  them  that  they  had 
insulted  the  king.  She  went  to  her  husband,  however,  and,  telling 
him  about  it,  asked  him  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
The  king  was  also  angry,  and  said  that  there  might  be  three  other 
princesses  with  the  same  names  as  his  daughters.  But  the  girls  were 
so  sure  of  it,  that  he  began  to  think  there  might  be  something  in  their 
point  of  view.  He  decided  to  question  Huza,  and,  going  to  him,  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  daughters. 

"No,"  said  Cane,  "I'm  not  married." 
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The  king  then  asked  him  from  what  kingdom  he  came.  Cane  told 
him  everything,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  home;  and  the  king 
thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  give 
him  his  kingdom,  sa3ang  that  he  had  promised  it  to  the  savior  of  his 
daughters.  Cane  refused,  however,  and  returned  to  the  main  hall, 
where  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  He  found  the  youngest  princess 
sitting  on  Flood's  knee,  and  the  second  oldest  on  Iron-Mouth's  knee. 
Going  up  to  Flood,  he  said,  "Flood,  do  you  know  me?" 

"No,"  said  Flood,  "I  do  not." 

Then  he  turned  to  Iron-Mouth,  and,  asking  the  same  question, 
received  the  same  reply. 

"I  am  Cane,"  said  he. 

But  they  would  not  believe  him  until  he  recalled  incidents  of  his 
travels  to  them.  During  the  recital,  Iron-Mouth  fell  back.  The 
youngest  princess  rushed  to  Huza,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  she  said,  "Huza,  I  knew  you  were  alive." 

Iron-Mouth  and  Flood  begged  forgiveness  of  Huza  on  bended  knees. 
Huza  refused,  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  hook  a  pair  of  horses  to 
their  arms  and  another  pair  of  horses  to  their  feet,  and  drive  them  in 
opposite  directions.    At  this  he  had  them  thrown  into  prison. 

But  after  a  while  Cane  took  pity  on  his  old  companions,  and  ordered 
them  brought  to  him,  when  he  addressed  them  as  follows:  "You  tried 
to  kill  me,  but  now  I  am  going  to  take  pity  on  you.  I'm  going  to  set 
you  free  for  old  times'  sake.  I  am  going  to  marry  the  youngest 
princess  myself,  and  you  can  marry  the  other  two." 

So  they  were  all  married  together,  and  Huza  made  Flood  and  Iron- 
Mouth  high  officials  of  the  kingdom. 

5.  LOUIS  AND  THE  GRAY  HORSB 

There  was  once  an  old  man  that  had  a  son  named  Louis  who  used 
to  go  hunting  to  support  his  parents,  for  they  were  very  poor.  One 
day  while  he  was  hunting,  a  gentleman  came  to  visit  his  parents. 
This  gentleman  offered  the  old  man  a  beaver  hat  full  of  gold  for  his 
son,  and  promised  to  take  good  care  of  the  boy,  whose  only  duties 
should  be  to  tend  the  gentleman's  horses. 

"  In  about  twenty  years  you  will  get  your  son  back,"  said  he. 

The  old  man  communicated  the  offer  of  the  gentleman  to  his  wife. 
She,  however,  was  not  anxious  to  accept  it.  Then  the  old  man,  goaded 
by  the  thoughts  of  their  poverty,  tried  to  persuade  her,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  offer  against  his  wife's  inclinations.  The  gentleman 
waited  for  Louis  to  arrive,  and  then  he  took  him  away. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  home,  he  showed  the  boy  over  his  house, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  cared  to. 
He  also  showed  him  two  pots,  —  one  full  of  gold  and  the  other  full 
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of  silver,  —  which  he  told  Louis  not  to  touch.  Later  he  took  him  to 
the  stable  where  he  kept  the  horses,  and  showed  him  a  black  horse 
in  the  farthest  stall,  telling  him  to  be  very  particular  about  carini^  for 
that  horse.  Among  other  things,  he  gave  him  orders  to  wash  him  three 
times ,  and  to  take  him  to  water  three  times  every  day.  Then  he  pointed 
out  to  him  a  gray  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  him  three  times  a 
day,  to  give  him  very  little  to  eat,  and  to  water  him  only  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Further,  he  told  him  never  to  take  the  bridle  off 
that  gray  horse.  After  this,  he  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  on  a 
journey,  and  would  not  return  for  a  few  weeks. 

Louis  carried  out  the  gentleman's  instructions,  and,  when  two 
weeks  had  passed,  the  gentleman  returned.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  go  into  the  stable  and  eicamine  his  horses.  He  was  well  pleased 
with  the  looks  of  his  black  horse,  and  was  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  gray  one  was  looking  very  poorly.  While  they  were  returning 
to  the  house  together,  the  gentleman  began  to  play  with  Louis,  who 
noted  that  he  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  was  not  surprised  when 
his  finger  was  soon  cut  by  it.  The  gentleman,  however,  apolc^ized, 
and,  taking  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  rubbed  a  little  of  the  liquid  on 
Louis'  finger.  Louis  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  his  finger  was 
at  once  entirely  healed. 

Later  in  the  day,  he  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  away  again  (for 
a  week, this  time),  and  told  him  to  be  careful  to  treat  the  horses  as  he 
had  done  before.  When  he  had  gone,  Louis'  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  him.  He  took  the  cover  off  the  pots,  and  dipped  his  finger  into  the 
golden  liquid.  When  he  pulled  it  out,  lo,  and  behold!  his  finger  was 
changed  to  gold.  At  once  he  saw  that  his  master  would  know  what 
he  had  done,  and,  to  hide  his  finger,  he  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  rag.  In  addition,  Louis'  pity  overcame  him,  and  he  did  not  beat 
the  gray  horse. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  gentleman  returned  and  asked  Louis 
how  the  horses  were.  He  was  well  satisfied  after  his  inspection  of  the 
stable.  Again  he  began  to  play  with  Louis,  his  knife  in  his  hand. 
While  he  was  pla3ang  with  him,  he  noticed  that  Louis'  finger  was 
wrapped  up,  and  he  inquired  of  Louis  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
finger.  Louis  replied  that  he  had  cut  it.  The  gentleman  pulled  the 
rag  off,  and,  seeing  that  Louis'  finger  had  turned  to  gold,  he  knew  that 
Louis  had  been  meddling  with  the  pots.  He  became  very  angry,  and 
grasped  Louis'  finger,  twisted  it,  pulled  it  off,  and  threw  it  back  into 
the  pot,  warning  Louis  not  to  touch  the  pots  again.  He  played  with 
him  as  before,  and  again  cut  him  on  the  hand.  A  second  time  he 
applied  the  liquid,  and  again  the  boy's  hand  was  healed  immediately. 

He  again  told  Louis  that  he  was  going  away,  and  would  be  gone 
for  three  weeks,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  the  gray  horse  on  this  occasion 
five  times  each  day. 
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That  day  Louis  watered  the  horses,  and,  noticing  that  the  gray  horse 
could  hardly  drink  any  water  with  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  he  took  pity 
on  him,  removed  the  bridle,  and  gave  the  horse  a  good  drink.  When 
the  horse  lifted  his  head  from  the  brook  and  looked  at  Louis,  he  had 
a  man's  face  on  him;  and  he  spoke  to  Louis  as  follows:  ''You  have 
saved  me.  If  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  we  both  shall  be  saved.  The 
master  is  not  a  man,  but  the  Devil.  He  came  to  my  parents  as  he 
did  to  yours,  and  bought  me  with  a  beaver  hat  full  of  money.  Every 
time  he  comes  and  cuts  you,  he  is  trying  you  to  see  if  you  are  fat 
enough  to  be  killed.  When  he  returns  this  time,  he  will  again  try  you, 
and,  if  he  finds  that  you  are  not  fat  enough,  he  will  turn  you  into  a 
horse.  If  you  are  fat  enough,  he  will  kill  you.  If  you  do  as  I  tell  you, 
Louis,  we  both  shall  be  saved.  Now  feed  me  as  well  as  you  can  for 
two  weeks;  put  my  bridle  on  the  black  horse,  and  beat  him  five  times 
a  day.     In  diort,  give  him  the  treatment  which  was  destined  for  me." 

Louis  did  as  the  Gray  Horse  requested,  and  the  animal  began  to 
recover  his  lost  weight.  The  black  horse  lost  weight  rapidly.  After 
the  two  weeks  were  up,  the  gray  horse  was  in  good  condition;  the 
black  horse  was  very  poorly. 

"Now,"  said  the  Gray  Horse,  "the  Devil  suspects  that  things  have 
not  gone  properly,  and  he  is  returning.  Now  we  must  prepare  speedily 
to  leave.  Since  his  black  horse  is  very  swift,  you  must  go  and  cut 
his  legs  oflF:  cut  the  left  fore-leg  oflF  below  the  knee;  cut  the  right  fore- 
leg o£f  way  above  the  knee;  cut  the  right  hind-leg  oflf  below  the  knee; 
and  the  left  hind-leg,  away  above  the  knee.  He  will  not  then  be  able 
to  travel  so  fast,  for  his  legs  will  be  short  and  of  different  lengths." 

When  Louis  had  completed  his  task,  [the  Gray  Horse  told  him  to 
go  to  the  house  and  get  the  pots  of  silver  and  gold;  and,  on  Louis' 
return  with  them,  the  Horse  told  Louis  to  dip  his  tail  in  the  silver  pot, 
and  to  dip  his  mane  and  ears  in  the  gold  one. 

"And  you  dip  your  hair  into  the  gold  pot,"  said  the  Horse,  "and 
stick  your  little  fingers  into  the  metal.  Take  the  saddle  and  put  it 
on  me,  but,  before  we  start,  go  into  the  house  and  get  three  grains  of 
black  com  which  he  has  upon  his  shelf,  and  take  his  flint,  steel,  and 
punk.  Take,  also,  an  awl,  that  round  pebble  which  comes  from  the 
seashore,  and  then  take  that  wisp  of  hay  which  is  pointed." 

Louis  did  as  the  Horse  bade  him,  and  then  mounted  on  his  back 
and  rode  away. 

The  Devil  returned  two  days  after  they  had  started,  and,  when  he 
saw  that  the  gray  horse  had  gone  and  the  black  horse  was  mutilated, 
he  knew  what  had  taken  place.  This  enraged  him  very  much,  and 
he  at  once  began  to  think  how  he  could  outwit  the  fugitives.  Finally 
he  set  out  in  pursuit. 

After  Louis  and  the  Gray  Horse  had  been  gone  several  days,  the 
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Gray  Horse  spoke  to  the  boy,  and  said,  "The  Devil  and  the  black  horse 
are  pretty  dose.  You  did  not  cut  his  leg^  short  enough.  Give  me 
one  of  those  grains  of  black  com,  and  I'll  go  a  little  faster." 

Louis  gave  him  one  of  the  grains  of  black  com,  and  the  Gray  Horse 
travelled  much  faster.  After  a  few  days  had  passed,  the  Horse  again 
said,  "Louis,  he  is  getting  very  dose.  You  will  have  to  give  me 
another  grain." 

So  Louis  gave  him  a  second  grain,  and  the  Gray  Horse  increased  his 
speed.  Three  days  later,  the  Gray  Horse  said  to  Louis,  "Give  me  the 
last  grain.    He  is  getting  very  dose." 

After  three  more  days,  the  Gray  Horse  again  spoke,  and  said, 
"Louis,  he  is  very  dose.    Throw  the  awl  behind  you." 

Louis  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  Horse  said,  "Now,  that  awl  has 
made  a  great  fidd  of  thorn-bushes  grow,  many  miles  in  extent." 

When  the  E>evil  rode  up,  he  was  going  so  fast  that  he  rode  right  in 
among  the  thorns,  and  got  his  horse  out  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  By  the  time  he  had  extricated  his  horse  and  had  ridden 
around  the  field,  Louis  had  gained  a  great  distance  over  him. 

"Louis,  he  is  getting  very  dose,"  said  the  Horse  some  days  later. 
"Throw  back  the  flint." 

Louis  obeyed  him,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  Devil  came  up, 
he  was  confronted  by  a  high  wall  of  bare  rock,  which  extended  for 
miles.  He  was  forced  to  go  around  this,  and,  when  he  once  more 
took  up  the  trail,  Louis  had  gained  many  more  miles  on  him.  After 
a  couple  of  days,  the  Gray  Horse  said,  "Louis,  we  have  only  two 
things  left,'and  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time." 

"I  think,"  said  Louis,  "we  had  better  throw  the  punk  behind." 
With  that  he  threw  the  punk  behind  him.  When  it  stmck  the  gromid, 
it  immediatdy  burst  into  flame,  starting  a  forest  fire  which  extended 
many  miles. 

When  the  Devil  arrived,  he  was  going  too  fast  to  avoid  riding  into 
the  fire,  and  this  caused  him  great  trouble.  He  had  to  go  many  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  fire,  and  this  delay  enabled  the  fugitives 
to  make  a  material  gain  in  distance.  In  two  or  three  days  the  Devil 
had  regained  the  distance  that  he  had  lost. 

The  Gray  Horse  now  said  to  Louis,  "I  am  afraid  that  he  is  going 
to  overtake  us  before  we  can  reach  the  sea.  He  is  gaining  rapidly 
upon  us,  and  is  now  very  dose.  You  had  better  throw  the  pebble 
behind  you;  it  is  the  only  chance  left  us." 

Louis  threw  the  pebble  behind  them;  and  the  result  was  that  a 
great  lake  appeared,  which  extended  over  many  square  miles.  The 
Devil  rode  up  to  the  lake,  and,  knowing  whither  they  had  gone,  he 
travdled  around  it.  This  manoeuvre  cost  the  Devil  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  miles,  for  Louis  and  the  Gray  Horse  were  by  this  time  quite 
dose  to  the  sea. 
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"He  IS  still  gaining  on  us,"  said  the  Gray  Horse.  "I'm  getting 
very  tired." 

Looking  ahead,  Louis  could  see  the  ocean,  and  turning  around,  he 
could  see  the  Devil  coming,  gaining  on  them  all  the  time. 

"Louis,  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  overtake  us,"  said  the  Horse. 

Now,  Louis  did  not  understand  what  advantage  it  would  be  for  them 
to  arrive  at  the  sea;  but  this  was  soon  apparent.  They  did  manage 
to  reach  the  seashore  ahead  of  the  Devil,  however,  when  the  Gray 
Horse  said,  "Louis,  throw  out  that  wisp  of  hay." 

Louis  pushed  it  out,  and,  behold!  as  he  thrust  it,  the  wisp  of  hay 
was  converted  into  a  bridge.  They  immediately  rode  out  upon  this, 
and  as  they  passed  over  it,  the  bridge  folded  up  behind  them!  The 
Devil  did  not  reach  the  sea  until  they  were  a  safe  distance  from  the 
shore. 

"It  was  very  lucky,"  the  Devil  said,  "that  you  took  my  bridge 
with  you,  or  I  would  have  eaten  you  two  for  my  dinner!" 

Now,  Louis  and  his  horse  continued  to  cross  the  bridge  until  they 
came  to  the  land  on  the  other  side.  While  travelling  along  through 
this  new  country,  they  discovered  a  cave. 

"Now,"  the  Gray  Horse  said  to  Louis,  "you  stable  me  in  here,  and 
go  up  to  the  king's  house  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  work.  Wrap 
up  your  head  in  order  that  your  hair  may  not  be  seen,  and  do  the 
same  to  your  little  fingers.  When  you  arrive  there,  go  and  lie  with 
your  face  down  behind  the  kitchen,  and  wait  until  they  throw  out  the 
dish-water.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  want.  Tell  them  that  you 
desire  work,  and  that  you  are  a  good  gardener.  Do  not  forget  to 
comb  your  hair  once  a  day  in  the  garden,  where  they  cannot  see  you." 

The  young  man  did  all  the  Gray  Horse  suggested,  and,  when  one 
of  the  maids  threw  out  some  dish-water  behind  the  kitchen,  she  no- 
ticed him,  and  straightway  notified  the  king.  His  Majesty  ordered 
the  youth  to  be  brought  before  him,  and,  when  Louis  had  come,  the 
king  inquired  into  his  identity  and  his  desires.  Louis  told  the  king 
that  he  wanted  work,  and  the  king  employed  him  as  a  gardener,  because 
Louis  claimed  greater  ability  than  the  other  gardeners.  Every  noon 
he  would  seclude  himself  to  comb  his  hair,  and  then  he  would  tie  up 
his  head  again  in  the  cloth.  Although  he  was  quite  handsome,  he 
did  not  look  well  with  his  head  tied  up  in  this  manner.  His  work, 
moreover,  was  so  exceDent,  that  the  king  soon  noticed  an  improvement 
in  the  garden. 

One  day,  while  he  was  combing  his  hair,  the  princess  looked  out  of 
her  window,  and  saw  Louis'  hair.  She  noticed  that  the  hair  was  all 
of  gold ;  and  the  light  from  it  shone  into  her  room  as  it  would  if  reflected 
from  a  mirror.  Louis  did  not  notice  her,  and,  when  he  had  completed 
his  toilet,  he  wrapped  up  his  head  again  and  went  away,  leaving  the 
princess  enchanted  by  his  looks. 
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During  the  same  afternoon,  while  he  was  working  near  the  palace, 
the  princess  dropped  a  note  down  to  him.  Louis  did  not  see  it,  and 
therefore  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  She  then  dropped  several 
more,  one  after  another;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

The  next  day,  he  thought  he  would  go  down  and  see  his  horse. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  cave,  the  Gray  Horse  inquired  what  had 
happened.  Louis  related  the  few  events  to  him;  but  the  Q-ay  Hc»nse 
told  him  that  that  was  not  all,  for  he  had  not  noticed  the  princess 
looking  at  him  when  he  was  combing  his  hair. 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  Horse,  "the  king  will  ask  you  if  you  are 
descended  of  royal  blood.  You  tell  him  that  you  are  the  child  of  poor 
parents.  There  is  a  prince  who  wants  to  marry  the  iHincess;  but  she 
does  not  love  him.  When  you  go  back  to  work  in  the  garden,  the 
princess  will  drop  notes  to  you  again,  but  don't  touch  them.  Louis, 
in  time  you  shall  marry  her,  but  don't  forget  me." 

Louis  retiutied,  and  the  princess  again  dropped  him  notes;  but  he 
ignored  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  had  come  to  see  the  princess,  and  he 
made  arrangements  with  the  king  to  marry  his  daughter.  The 
princess,  however,  would  not  look  at  the  prince.  The  kjng  demanded 
of  his  daughter  why  she  did  not  want  to  see  the  prince,  and  she  told 
him  that  she  desired  to  marry  the  gardener.  The  king  became  very 
stngry;  he  declared  that  she  could  not  marry  the  poor  beggar. 

"Did  you  not  always  say  that  you  would  give  me  anything  I 
wanted?"  she  asked  of  the  king. 

"Yes,"  answered  he;  "but  you  must  marry  a  prince." 

She  again  refused  to  marry  the  prince.  At  this,  the  king  became 
very  angry,  and  went  out  to  tell  his  wife  what  the  princess  had  said. 

"  I  think  the  gardener  is  a  prince  in  disguise,"  the  queen  said  to  the 
king. 

The  king  summoned  Louis  into  his  presence;  and  the  young  man, 
obeying,  came  into  the  midst  of  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  the  palace, 
with  his  head  still  covered.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  was  of  royal 
blood. 

"No,"  he  replied.     "I  am  the  son  of  poor  parents." 

The  king  then  dismissed  him. 

The  princess,  however,  contrived  a  means  to  marry  Louis,  and, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  they  went  back  to  the  king.  She 
told  her  father  what  she  had  done,  and  asked  for  her  dowry.  He  told 
her  that  her  dowry  should  be  the  pig-pen  in  which  he  fattened  his 
hogs;  and  he  drove  them  from  the  palace  with  nothing  more.  The 
queen  was  in  tears  at  the  way  the  king  treated  their  daughter;  but  he 
was  obdurate. 

The  princess  and  Louis  had  to  subsist  on  what  little  the  queen 
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could  send  them.  Soon  the  princess  said  to  Louis,  "We  had  better 
go  to  the  place  where  your  parents  live." 

"No,"  said  Louis,  "we  must  go  where  the  Idng  sends  us,  for  his 
will  is  my  pleasure." 

So  they  went  to  the  pig-pen  and  fixed  up  a  place  to  sleep.  Every 
day  the  princess  went  to  the  palace,  and  the  servants  there  would 
give  her  what  was  left  from  the  table.  This  continued  for  several 
weeks,  until,  one  day,  Louis  thought  of  his  Horse.  He  went  over  to 
the  cave  to  find  out  how  he  was  doing. 

"Well,  Louis,  I  see  that  you  are  married,  and  that  your  father-in-law 
is  treating  you  pretty  badly,"  the  Horse  said  to  him.  "  Now  you  look 
in  my  left  ear,  and  you  will  see  a  cloth  folded  up." 

Louis  did  as  directed;  and  the  Gray  Horse  continued,  "Take  the 
doth.  At  meal-time  unfold  it,  and  you  will  find  inside  all  sorts  of 
food  of  the  finest  kind.    Come  back  and  see  me  to-morrow." 

Louis  returned  to  his  hog-pen,  where  his  wife  had  the  leavings  from 
the  palace  table  arranged  for  supper. 

"Take  this  cloth  and  unfold  it,"  said  he. 

And  when  she  unfolded  it,  she  was  amazed  to  see  delicious  food 
and  fine  wines  all  ready  to  eat  and  drink.  This  was  the  first  decent 
meal  that  they  had  eaten  since  they  were  married.  The  next  day  he 
again  went  back  to  see  the  Horse,  who  asked  Louis  if  he  had  heard 
any  news.    Louis  said  that  he  had  not. 

"Well,"  said  the  Gray  Horse,  "I  did.  Your  father-in-law  is  going 
to  war  to-morrow,  because  his  daughter  did  not  marry  the  pqnce  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed.  Louis,  you  had  better  go  too.  Send  your 
wife  up  to  borrow  a  horse  and  arms,  and  you  go  with  him." 

On  returning  to  his  hog-pen,  Louis  told  his  wife  what  he  had  heard 
and  what  he  wished  her  to  do.  So  she  went  up  to  the  castle  to  borrow 
a  horse  and  armor.  The  king  at  first  refused  to  give  it;  but  the  queen 
finally  persuaded  him  to  loan^his  son-in-law  a  horse.  Thus  Louis 
was  equipped  with  a  gray  mare  and  an  old  sword.  Louis  accepted  this ; 
and  the  next  morning,  when  the  king  started  with  his  followers,  Louis 
went  forth  mounted  on  the  gray  mare.  He  found,  however,  that  she 
was  too  old  to  carry  him :  so  he  rode  her  down  to  the  cave.  There  the 
Gray  Horse  told  him  to  look  in  his  right  ear  for  a  little  box.  Louis 
did  so,  and  found  the  article.  On  opening  this  box,  he  found  a  ring 
inside  it.  The  Horse  told  him  that  he  could  now  get  anjrthing  he 
wished  for,  and  directed  him  to  wish  for  arms  and  armor  better  than 
the  king's  own.  Louis  did  so,  and  the  armor  immediately  appeared. 
When  Louis  had  donned  it,  the  Gray  Horse  told  him  to  comb  his  mane 
and  tail;  and  after  this  was  done,  they  started,  quite  resplendent. 
While  they  were  passing  the  pig-pen,  Louis'  wife,  mistaking  him  for  a 
foreign  king,  begged  him  not  to  kill  her  father,  and  Louis  promised 
not  to  hurt  the  old  gentleman. 
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The  fight  was  already  raging  when  Louis  arrived,  and  the  enemy 
was  pressing  the  king  hard ;  but  he  came  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  the  battle.  Not  recognizing  him,  the  king  thanked 
him  (a  strange  prince,  as  he  thought)  for  his  assistance;  and  the  two 
rode  back  together.  On  the  way  they  began  to  race;  for  the  king  was 
proud  of  his  steed,  and  was  fond  of  showing  him  off.  Lx>uis,  however, 
far  outdistanced  him,  and  rode  on  to  the  cave,  where  he  unsaddled  bk 
horse,  resumed  his  old  clothes,  and  tied  up  his  head. 

Before  he  departed,  the  Gray  Horse  told  him  that  the  king  would 
go  to  war  again  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he,  Louis,  should  once  more 
borrow  the  horse  and  sword .  He  took  the  old  gray  mare  and  the  sword 
back  to  the  pig-pen.  His  wife  inquired  eagerly  how  her  father  had 
fared.  Louis  answered  that  the  king  had  been  successful,  and  told 
her  to  take  the  horse  and  the  sword  back  to  the  palace. 

When  she  arrived,  she  told  her  father  that  her  husband  wished  her 
to  thank  him  for  the  horse  and  the  sword.  Whereupon  the  king 
inquired  if  Louis  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  for,  he  said,  he  had 
not  seen  him.  The  princess  replied  that  he  had  indeed  been  there; 
and  truly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Louis,  the  king  would  not  have  won 
the  battle.  The  king  replied  that  he  was  sure  that  Louis  was  not 
there,  or  else  he  would  have  seen  him;  and  he  persisted  In  this  view. 

The  princess,  being  unable  to  convince  her  father,  returned  to  the 
pig-pen. 

When  the  princess  had  left,  the  queen  said  that  Louis  must  have 
been  in  the  fight,  for,  if  he  had  not  been  there,  he  would  not  have 
known  about  it. 

"Was  there  no  stranger  there?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  king.  "There  was  a  strange  prince  there,  who 
helped  me." 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "that  must  have  been  your  son-in-law." 

Back  in  the  pig-pen,  the  princess  told  her  husband  that  the  king 
was  saying  that  he  had  not  been  at  the  batde. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  me,"  Louis  replied,  "the  king  would  not 
have  won  the  batde."    And  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  his  wife  up  to  borrow  the  horse  and 
equipment  again.  The  king  gave  his  daughter  the  same  outfit. 
Again  Louis  went  to  the  cave,  where  he  again  changed  horses  and 
armor.  Once  more,  when  he  passed  his  hovel,  his  wife  did  not  recpgr- 
nize  him.  When  Louis  arrived,  the  batde  was  going  against  the 
king,  as  on  the  former  occasion;  but  the  young  man  a  second  tiflJ^ 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  his  father-in-law. 

After  the  batde  was  over,  Louis  and  the  king  rode  back  together* 
The  king  wished  to  find  out  who  this  prince  might  be,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  put  a  mark  on  him,  so  that  he  would  recognize  him  agaifl- 
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He  took  out  his  sword  to  show  how  he  had  overcome  one  of  his  adver- 
saries in  battle,  and  stabbed  his  son-in-law  in  the  leg.  A  piece  of 
the  king's  sword  had  broken  off,  and  was  left  in  the  wound.  The 
king  pretended  to  be  very  sorry,  and  tied  up  the  wound.  When  they 
started  off  again,  Louis  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  when  he  reached 
the  cave  he  again  changed  horses.  Then  he  returned  to  the  pig-pen 
with  the  old  gray  mare. 

He  was  cut  so  badly,  that  he  could  walk  only  with  difficulty.  When 
his  wife  inquired  if  he  had  been  wounded,  he  explained  how  her  father 
had  done  it.  Thereupon  his  wife  took  the  handkerchief  off,  took  out 
the  piece  of  sword,  and  rebound  the  wound.  Then  she  took  the  horse 
and  sword,  together  with  the  broken  piece  of  the  king's  sword  and 
his  handkerchief,  to  her  father. 

She  told  her  father  that  her  husband  sent  back  the  handkerchief 
and  the  piece  of  sword,  and  also  his  thanks  for  stabbing  him  after  he 
had  won  the  battle.  The  king  was  so  much  surprised  that  he  almost 
fainted.  The  queen  began  to  scold  the  king,  saying,  "Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  he  was  a  prince?" 

The  king  sent  his  daughter  to  the  pig-pen  to  get  her  husband,  so 
that  he  could  ask  his  forgiveness.  Louis  refused  to  go,  saying  that 
the  king's  word  was  law,  and  was  not  to  be  altered.  He  was  confined 
to  his  bed  on  account  of  the  wound  which  he  had  received.  The 
princess  returned,  and  told  her  father  what  her  husband  had  said. 
He  then  sent  down  his  chief  men  to  coax  Louis,  but  they  were  refused 
every  time.  Finally,  the  king  and  the  queen  themselves  went  down 
and  asked  Louis'  forgiveness;  but  Louis  repeated  his  refusal.  The 
king  rushed  up,  but  he  was  mired  in  the  mud  which  surrounded  the 
pig-pen.  The  queen,  however,  was  able  to  cross  on  top  of  the  mud, 
leaving  the  king,  who  returned  alone  to  his  palace. 

The  same  night,  Louis  took  his  ring  and  wished  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  wake  in  the  morning  in  a  beautiful  castle;  and  when  the  day 
came,  lo,  and  behold!  it  was  as  he  desired.  In  surprise,  the  king  saw 
the  castle,  and  sent  Louis  a  note,  saying  that  he  desired  to  wage  war 
with  him.  The  young  man  sent  a  reply,  that,  by  the  time  he  fired 
his  second  shot,  there  would  not  be  even  a  cat  left  in  the  king's  dty. 
This  note  he  sent  by  his  wife,  and  requested  her  to  bring  her  mother 
back  with  her. 

The  king's  daughter  obeyed,  and  brought  her  mother  back. 

That  afternoon,  the  king  fired  on  his  son-in-law's  castle,  but  did 
no  damage.  Louis  then  warned  the  king  that  he  was  going  to  begin 
his  cannonade,  and  straightway  fired.  His  first  -shot  carried  away 
half  of  the  dty,  and  the  second  swept  away  all  that  was  left  of  it. 
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6.    THE  STORY  OF  THE  PENITENT  TO  WHOM  OUR  LORD  APPEARED 

A  yoiing  man  who  was  a  great  hunter  saw,  one  day  while  he  was 
hunting,  a  white  caribou.  In  order  to  get  a  good  shot  at  it,  he 
crawled  up  dose;  but  when  he  took  aim,  he  foimd  something  in  the 
way,  which  spoiled  his  shot.  So  he  changed  his  position,  but  again 
found  something  in  between  him  and  the  caribou;  and  again  he 
changed  his  position. 

When  he  finally  got  what  he  thought  was  a  good  shot,  the  Caribou 
spoke  to  him,  saying,  "You  will  not  be  so  slow  in  taking  aim  at  your 
own  father."  When  he  heard  this,  he  did  not  fire,  but  became  so 
frightened  that  he  ran  home  to  leave  his  gun;  for  he  wanted  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  shooting  his  father,  by  having  no  fire-arms.  Then 
he  went  away,  with  the  intention  of  going  as  far  as  possible  from  his 
parents,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  shooting  them. 

He  journeyed  about  for  some  time,  but  finally  came  to  the  king's 
palace,  where  he  remained,  and  became  the  king's  hunter.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  king's  favor,  married,  and  was  given  a  house. 

Meanwhile  his  parents  wondered  where  their  son  had  gone,  for*  on 
leaving  he  thought  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  his  parents  meeting 
him  again,  if  he  did  not  acquaint  them  with  his  intention,  and  reasons 
for  leaving. 

At  last  his  parents  decided  to  go  in  search  of  their  son.  They 
wandered  about  for  some  time,  but  finally  found  out  where  he  lived. 
When  they  arrived  at  his  house,  their  son  was  away,  but  his  wife  was 
at  home:  so  they  made  their  identity  known  to  her.  She  welcomed 
them  to  her  home,  and,  out  of  respect  for  them,  when  bed-time  came, 
she  gave  them  her  own  room,  for  it  was  the  best  in  the  house. 

Their  son  came  home  late  that  night,  and,  finding  people  in  his 
bed,  imagined  they  were  robbers,  who  had  killed  his  wife  and  taken 
possession  of  the  house.  So  he  got  his  crossbow  and  shot  them  both. 
When  his  wife  heard  their  death-screams,  she  ran  down  stairs,  and 
told  her  husband  what  he  had  done. 

The  poor  man  was  so  overcome  with  grief  that  he  went  immediately 
in  search  of  a  priest  who  would  absolve  him  of  his  terrible  crime. 
The  first  priest  that  he  found  sent  him  to  another;  and  the  second  did 
likewise;  and  so  did  many  more.  In  fact,  it  was  a  year  before  he 
found  a  priest  who  would  shrive  him.  This  priest  assigned  to  him  as 
penance  a  certain  ferry.  He  was  to  ferry  across  the  stream  every  one 
who  came  by  that  road,  without  receiving  a  farthing's  recompense. 
This  he  was  to  do  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  To  this  the  poor  man 
gladly  consented,  and  set  out  at  once  for  the  river. 

His  wife  waited  for  some  time  at  their  old  house;  but  when  she 
found  that  her  husband  did  not  return,  she  followed  him.    She  did 
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not  find  her  husband  until  he  had  been  fenying  for  some  time,  and 
had  built  a  hut  to  live  in,  for  there  was  none  when  he  first  came  there. 
His  wife  did  what  work  she  could  get,  to  pay  for  the  little  food  they 
ate,  and  thus  they  kept  alive. 

Many  people  came  by  that  way,  and  kept  the  ferryman  busy  day 
and  night.  The  work  was  so  tedious  and  tiring,  that  many  a  time 
the  poor  ferryman  was  tempted  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  vow,  and  disre- 
gard his  trust;  but  he  kept  steadfastly  on,  until  finally  the  seven  years 
were  over. 

It  was  evening  when  he  had  finished  his  penance,  and  he  was  eating 
his  evening  meal,  supremely  glad  to  be  his  own  master  for  the  first 
time  in  seven  years,  when  he  heard  an  old  man  calling  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but,  looking  a  second 
time  at  the  old  man,  he  was  touched  with  pity,  and  left  his  supper  to 
ferry  him  across. 

When  they  landed,  the  old  man  said,  "I  am  old  and  feeble  and 
hungry,  and  can  go  no  farther;  canst  thou  not  give  me  some  food  and 
a  night's  lodging?"  The  penitent  replied,  "Alas,  father!  I  have  but 
little;  but  what  I  have  is  thine."  So  he  led  him  to  his  hut,  and  gave 
him  food  to  eat,  and  his  own  bed  to  sleep  upon.  After  the  old  man 
had  finished  his  meal,  and  was  talking  with  the  penitent,  a  bright  light 
shone  round  him,  and  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  for  it  was  our  Lord. 

7.    THE  THREE  WISHES 

[The  following  story  of  the  three  wishes  is  distinctly  European  in 
origin;  but  the  treatment  seems  to  be  native.  It  was  related  by  Jim 
Paul  of  St.  Mary's,  July,  1910.] 

A  poor  Indian  was  camping  with  his  wife  and  mother  near  a  river- 
bank.  One  day  he  was  walking  near  the  river,  when  he  saw  a  water- 
spirit.  He  chased  her,  but  she  jumped  into  the  river.  He  wanted 
to  catch  her:  so  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  covered  himself  up.^ 
Soon  the  fairy  came  out  of  the  river  to  play  again,  and,  when  she 
got  near  enough  to  him,  he  jumped  up  out  of  the  sand  and  caught  her. 
Then  he  took  her  home. 

After  a  few  days,  the  fairy  pined  to  get  away:  so  she  offered  to  give 
the  Indian  three  wishes  if  he  would  let  her  go.  The  Indian  consented. 
Now,  they  were  poor,  and  did  not  have  any  food  in  their  wigwam:  so 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  give  his  wife  one  wish,  and 
send  her  to  town  to  get  plenty  of  provisions  with  it. 

When  she  got  to  town,  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  a  broom.    Not 

^  This  inddent  of  a  man  covering  himself  up  in  the  sand  to  catch  a  water-spirit  occurs 
frequently  in  the  myths  of  this  region.    See  Leland,  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England. 
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having  one  at  home,  she  carelessly  said,  "I  wish  I  had  that  broom!" 
As  soon  as  she  said  this,  the  broom  was  in  her  hand.  She  had  used 
up  her  one  wish :  so  she  had  to  take  the  broom  home  to  her  husband. 
When  her  husband  saw  what  she  had  brought  home  with  h^-,  he  was 
so  angry  that  he  said,  ''I  wish  that  broom  were  stuck  up  your  anus!" 
As  soon  as  he  said  it,  the  broom  was  in  the  desired  {dace,  and  he  had 
to  use  the  third  wish  to  get  it  out. 

Harvard  Univbrsity.  « 

Cambridgb,  Mass. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIMITED  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CULTURE 

BY  A.  A.  GOLDENWEISBR 

The  concept  of  convergence,  long  familiar  to  biologists,  has  recently 
been  applied  to  ethnological  phenomena.  The  history  of  the  term  in 
ethnology  is  brief.  Without  ever  giving  a  definite  theoretical  formu- 
lation of  the  concept,  Professor  Boas  has  applied  it  in  a  number  of  his 
writings  dealing  with  general  topics.^  Professor  Ehrenreich  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  term  by  Thilenius  and  Von  Luschan.*  Ehrenreich 
himself  gave  the  concept  its  first  clear  expression  in  a  signally  illumi- 
nating address  read  before  the  German  Anthropological  Society,  at 
Worms,  in  I903.'  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  concept  to 
the  solution  of  theoretical  ethnological  problems  is  represented  by 
my  "Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study."*  The  mechanism  and  psy- 
chology of  the  process,  however,  have  only  been  hinted  at  in  that 
work.* 

Graebner,  in  his  "Methode  der  Ethnologie,"  *  has  dealt  with  the 
principle  of  convergence  in  a  high-handed  fashion.  Without  the- 
oretically denying  the  possibility  of  convergence,  Graebner  practically 
rejects  it,  together  with  the  wider  concept  of  independent  develop- 
ment. Graebner's  arguments  have  been  met  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie 
in  his  article  "On  the  Principle  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology,"'^  to 
which  we  must  now  turn. 

SOME  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  CONVERGENCE 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  instances  cited  by  Dr.  Lowie 
under  the  heading  of  **  Premature  Classification."    He  notes  the  various 

1  See,  for  instance,  his  "  The  Limitations  of  the  Comparative  Method  of  Anthropology," 
in  Science,  N.  S.,  vol.  iv  (1896),  pp.  901-908;  and  "The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man."  Journal 
of  American  Pdh'Lore,  vol.  xiv  (1901),  pp.  z-ii. 

s  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  diaracter  of  Thilenius'  and  Von  Luschan's 
contributions  to  the  subject. 

*  "Zur  Frage  der  Beurtheilung  und  Bewerthung  ethnographischer  Analogien,"  Cot" 
respondenMblaU  der  deulschen  Gesellschafl  fUr  AnUtropoiogie,  Ethnologie  uttd  Urgeschichte, 
1903,  pp.  176-180  (to  be  referred  to  as  Etknographische  Analogien), 

^  Journal  of  American  Folk'Lore,  vol.  zxiii  (19x0),  pp.  178  el  seq, 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  370-373.  See  also  Lowie,  "A  New  Conception  of  Totemism,"  American 
Anihropologisi,  vol.  xiii  (191 1);  and  Goldenweiser,  "Exogamy  and  Totemism  defined:  a 
Rejoinder,"  Ibid,,  pp.  596-597. 

*  Heidelberg,  19x1.  Carl  Winter. 

'  Journal  of  American  Polk'Lore,  vol.  zzv  (191 3),  pp.  34-43.  See  also  Boas'  review 
of  Graebner  in  Science,  N.  S.,  vol.  xxziv  (X91X),  pp.  804-8x0;  and  Dixon's  "The  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Culture  of  the  American  Indian,"  Science,  vol.  xxxv  (X9X3),  pp.  46-55. 
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forms  of  exogamy  where  apparently  similar  marital  regulations  are 
found,  on  analysis,  to  depend  on  entirely  different  psychological  con- 
ditions.   The  exogamy  may  be  local,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  clan  or  a 
relationship  group.    Here  "the  identity  of  the  facts  compared  is 
logical,  while  the  facts  we  are  really  interested  in  studying  are  psy- 
chological." ^    The  author  then  adduces  the  interesting  case  among 
the  Poda,  where  an  approximation  to  a  dual  division  has  resulted  from 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  one  clan  the  members  of  which  inter- 
married with  almost  all  the  available  individuals  of  the  other  dans, 
leaving  very  few  to  intermarry  with  one  another.*    The  instance  of 
the  Crow  and  Gros  Ventre  is  even  more  striking.    The  Fokcs  and 
Lumpwoods  of  the  Crow  prove  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  larger  number 
of  societies,  while  among  the  Gros  Ventre  one  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions is  a  recent  importation  from  the  Sioux.    "In  the  two  cases 
under  discussion,  then,  a  dual  grouping  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  re- 
sult of  convergent  development."'    Then  the  author  contrasts  the 
"hour-glass  drums"  of  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  only  to  find  that 
"the  geometrical  abstraction  defined  by  the  term  corresponds  to 
no  cultural  reality:  it  develops  in  different  areas  by  convergent 
evolution."  * 

In  the  following  section,  on  "The  Possibility  of  Genuine  Conver- 
gence," Dr.  Lowie  correctly  observes  that  even  absolute  objective 
identity  of  two  articles  or  ornaments  need  not  justify  the  classification 
of  such  articles  or  ornaments  as  actually  identical,  for  they  may 
belong  to  different  cultural  settings,  and,  in  so  far,  stand  for  vasdy 
different  psychological  facts.^  Here  are  adduced  the  instances  of  the 
eye-ornament  of  America  and  Melanesia,  the  "rejects"  of  American 
archaeology,  the  Central  Australian  "neoliths"  and  "palaeoliths." 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  section  deserves  being  quoted  in  full: 
"We  are  not  al\!rays,  indeed  we  are  very  rarely,  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  knpwing  most  of  the  determining  conditions  of  an  ethno- 
logical phenomenon.  In  the  case  of  the  rejects,  of  the  Central  Austral- 
ian 'neoliths,*  and  of  the  eye-ornament,  we  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts;  and  from  these  instances  we  learn  that  morphological 
identity  may  give  presumptive,  but  does  not  give  conclusive,  evidence 
of  genetic  relationship.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  we  could  determine 
the  history  of  the  South  American  paddles,  which  Graebner  connects 
with  Indonesian  and  Melanesian  patterns,  we  should  find  them  to  be 
genetically  related;  but  we  cannot  bar  the  other  logical  possibility  of 
independent  origin,  for  it  is  likewise  conceivable  that  each  of  the 
homologous  features  of  the  paddles  originated  from  distinct  motives 

1  Journal  of  American  Folh-Lore,  vol.  zzv  (ipza),  p.  34. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  35.  *  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

«  Ibid,,  p.  37.  •  Ibid,,  pp.  39-40. 
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and  distinct  conditions."  ^  It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  that 
Dr.  Lowie  favors  the  psychological  point  of  view  in  ethnology  as 
against  a  purdy  objective  consideration  of  data,  and  champions  the 
cause  of  independent  development  as  against  diffusion  or  historical 
contact.  As  to  convergence,  Dr.  Lowie's  main  concern  seems  to  be 
the  elucidation  of  the  concept  of  false  convergence.  While  he  deserves 
credit  for  his  forcible  treatment  of  the  facts  of  premature  classifica- 
tion, his  article  will  prove  disappointing  to  all  those  who,  with  the 
present  writer,  believe  in  the  reality  of  convergence,  and  are  eager  to 
see  the  principle  of  convergence  ap(4ied  as  a  methodological  topi  in 
ethnology. 

A  new  principle  always  finds  itself  on  the  firing  line  of  scientific 
controversy.  An  awkward  move  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  tactical 
advantage.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Lowie's  formu- 
lation of  his  argument  is  not  always  such  as  to  exclude  misappre- 
hension. Surely  he  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  principle 
of  independent  development  and  that  of  convergence,  yet  he  concludes 
his  discussion  of  independent  development  vs.  historical  contact  with 
the  words,  **  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  theories, 
it  must  rest  on  the  alleged  absence  of  historical  proofs  for  independent 
development,  in  the  face  of  the  universally  admitted  existence  of 
such  proofs  for  historical  connection.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that 
this  allegation  is  erroneous,  that  there  exist  unexceptionable  instances 
of  convergent  evolution.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
somewhat  more  closely  the  concept  of  convergence."*  Here  Dr. 
Lowie  passes  from  a  discussion  of  independent  development  to  one  of 
convergence,  without  as  much  as  a  word  of  explanation;  and  the 
unwary  reader  may  easily  be  misled  into  identifying  the  two  principles. 
There  is  vagueness  also  in  Dr.  Lowie's  treatment  of  another  and  more 
important  point.  When  the  critical  ethnologist  finds  that  two  similar 
features  in  two  different  cultural  complexes  are  genetically  distinct, 
he  refuses  to  treat  them  as  comparable;  for,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  the  individuality  of  a  cultural  trait  is  defined  by  its  history. 
When  we  deal  with  convergence,  on  the  other  hand,  where  genetic 
relationship  is  by  definition  excluded,  objectively  similar  phenomena 
become  comparable  if  they  are  also  similar  psychologically.  That  in 
Dr.  Lowie's  treatment  the  two  kinds  of  similarities  between  cultural 
traits  are  not  clearly  differentiated,  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
where,  having  introduced  Ehrenreich's  concept  of  "false  analogies," 
Dr.  Lowie  remarks,  "The  observation  of  similarities,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  obvious  paths  of  diffusion,  then  leads  directly  to  the 
query  whether  the  similarities  are  not  purely  classificatory,  and  hence, 

1  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  zzv  (zpza),  p.  41. 
*  Ihid,,  p.  ap. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  relationship,  illusory." '  But  the  * '  simi- 
larities" may  well  be  illusory  "from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  rela- 
tionship," and  yet  constitute  either  false  or  genuine  convergence, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  psychological  relationship.  Again, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  section  on  "The  Possibility  of 
Genuine  Convergence,"  quoted  above.  Dr.  Lowie  speaks  of  "morpho- 
logical identity,"  which  "may  give  presumptive,  but  does  not  give 
conclusive,  evidence  of  genetic  relationship."*  But  morphological 
identity  without  genetic  relationship  may  constitute  an  instance  of 
either  false  or  genuine  convergence. 

Two  features  of  the  situation,  in  particular,  seem  to  worry   Eh-. 
Lowie:  the  arguments  in  favor  of  convergence  are  sorely  deficient  in 
historical  instances,  while  the  process  itself  seems  far  from  plausible 
psychologically.    "Granted   the   existence   of   identities,    diey    are 
inexplicable."^    True,  Dr.  Lowie  attempts  to  adduce  some  "unex- 
ceptionable instances  of  convergent  evolution;"'  but  all  his  illustra- 
tions prove,  after  all,  to  be  merely  instances  of  false  convergence,  of 
illusory  similarities  due  to  premature  classification.     In  one  instance 
only  does  Dr.  Lowie  admit  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  convergence. 
He  writes,  "  If  we  discover  that  the  manang  baU  of  the  Sea  Dyaks 
corresponds  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  the  berdache  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  we  should  not  straightway  identify  the  two  institutions  and 
invoke  the  principle  of  psychic  unity  or  that  of  historical  connection. 
.  .  .  The  advocate  of  convergence  in  the  sense  here  proposed  will 
simply  await  a  fuller  determination  of  the  facts.    If  closer  investi- 
gation should  establish  an  absolute  identity,  the  fact  of  identity  would 
stand,  but  would  stand  unexplained."  *    While  deploring  with  Dn 
Lowie  that  an  historical  proof  of  convergence  has  not  so  far  been 
furnished,  I  hope  to  show,  in  what  follows,  that  sufficient  theoretical 
grounds  can  be  adduced  to  justify  the  application  of  the  concept  to 
ethnic  phenomena.    As  to  the  psychological  side  of  convergence,  let 
us  note  for  the  present  that  parallelism  and  diffusion  present  psycho- 
logical problems  of  equal  difficulty.* 

Dr.  Lowie's  evident  reluctance  to  admit  the  existence  of  genuine 
convergence  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  genuine  con- 
vergences, he  seems  to  understand,  not  similarities  in  cultural  traits, 
but  identities.  In  this  he  professes  to  follow  Ehrenreich,  whose 
conception  of  genuine  convergence  he  interprets  as  "a  belief  in  an 
absolute  identity  derived  from  heterogeneous  sources."  •  In  justi- 
fication of   his  interpretation.  Dr.  Lowie 'gives  a  quotation  from 

^  Journal  of  American  Potk-LoTe,  vol.  xxv  (191a),  p.  31. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  41.  •  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  39.  *  See  pp.  283  ei  seq. 

*  Journal  of  American  Polh-Lore,  vol.  zxv  (191a),  pp.  3Z~-33* 
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Ehrenreich,  which  I  reproduce:  "Wo  gleiche  Geistesanlage  sich  veremt 
mit  Gleichheit  der  Wirtschaftsform  und  der  gesellschaftlichen  Stufe, 
wird  die  CuUur  itn  AUgetneinen  Hberall  einen  gleichen  Character^  einen 
gleichen  Typus  tragen^  und  wir  dOrfen  uns  nicht  wundem,  wenn  seiche 
gleiche  Typen  auch  in  Einzdheiten  grosse  UbereinsHmmung  zeigen  und 
Convergenzen  hervorbringen'*  ^  I  confess  I  fail  to  detect  in  this  state- 
ment any  belief  in  identities.  At  different  times  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Ehrenreich  speaks  of  "Aehnlichkeiten,"  "Analogien,"  even 
of  "(iberraschende  Aehnlichkeiten,"  and  "auffallendste  Ueberein- 
stimmungen;"  but  he  nowhere  refers  to  identities. 

The  concept  of  identity,  if  applied  to  cultural,  or  more  generally 
to  any  psychological  traits,  would,  indeed,  smack  of  mysticism.* 
Granted  that  such  identities  occur,  we  lack  the  means,  either  objective 
or  subjective,  of  discovering  the  fact.  Thus,  whenever  psychic 
factors  are  involved  in  the  terms  of  our  comparison,  we  may  speak 
of  similarities,  but  not  of  identities.  But  the  existence  of  similarities, 
of  varying  degrees  and  under  certain  conditions,  suffices  to  justify  the 
concept  of  convergence. 

Thus  it  comes  that  Dr.  Lowie,  shunning  the  mystical  flavor  of 
cultural  identities,  seeks  refuge  in  the  plausible  illusion  of  ''false 
analogies."  Says  Dr.  Lowie,  "But  the  entire  aspect  of  the  question 
changes  if  we  do  not  interpret  the  given  parallels  as  identical  or 
homologous,  but  merely  as  analogous."  And  again,  "It  is  merely 
necessary  to  conceive  all  parallels  of  any  degree  of  complexity  as  'false 
analogies,'  .  .  .  and  the  mystical  element  in  the  theory  of  con- 
vergence disappears."  •  But  it  will,  I  trust,  be  seen  that  this  mystical 
aspect  of  convergence  is  of  Dr.  Lowie's  own  making;  it  need,  therefore, 
not  concern  us  any  further.* 

1  "Bthnographische  Parallelen,"  pp.  177-178.    The  italics  are  mine. 

*  This,  of  course,  does  not  hold  for  material  culture,  where  objective  identity  may  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Journal  of  American  Polh'Ijore,  vol.  zzv  (29x3),  p.  31. 

*  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some  of  those  who  frown  upon  the  concept  of  con- 
vergence tend  to  ascribe  to  it  a  mystical  setting  of  a  totally  different  order.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  may  rest  on  the  term  "convergent  evolution'*  employed  interchange- 
ably with  "convergence;"  for  "convergent  evolution*'  invites  comparison  with  "evo- 
lution** as  ordinarily  used,  or  "divergent  evolution."  Now,  evolution,  of  course,  refers 
to  an  organically  unified  process,  hence  this  trait  is  also  ascribed  to  convergent  evolution, 
which  thus  acquires  a  mystical  content;  for  the  processes  leading  to  convergence,  while  on 
the  one  hand  conceived  as  independent  of  one  another,  are  on  the  other  hand  believed  to  be 
co-operating  harmoniously  in  the  production  of  similar  cultural  traits.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  implied  in  the  concept  of  convergence,  which  is  merely  a 
term  for  certain  cultural  similarities  brought  about  by  processes  that  are  neither  histor- 
ically connected  nor  parallel.  A  confusion  of  concepts  not  unlike  the  above  occurred 
in  the  field  of  biology  when  the  fact  that  the  cephalic  indices  of  American-bom  Hebrews 
and  Sicilians  were  much  more  alike  than  those  of  their  foreign-bom  congeners,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  tendency  of  the  American  environment  to  mould  Europeans  into  a  common 
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Curiously  enough,  it  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Lowie  to  utilize  the 
psychological  point  of  view  in  favor  of  convergence  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  utilized  it  to  disclose  the  illusory  character  of  false  con- 
vergences. He  speaks  of  exogamous  units  that  differ  in  their  historical 
antecedents  as  well  as  in  their  psychological  setting.  The  first  trait 
justifies  the  conception  of  the  units  as  convergences;  the  second, 
their  classification  with  false  convergences.  But  suppose  the  units 
are  also  similar  in  their  functions  or  psychological  setting:;  suppose 
the  dual  divisions  that  developed  independently  and  in  dissimilar 
ways  in  two  cultural  groups  become  associated  with  ^milar  functions, 
such  as  reciprocal  activities,  or  rivalry  in  games,  and  we  have  genuine 
convergence.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  exogamy.  In  two  historically 
unrelated  cultures,  exogamous  groups  have  developed.  If  the  psychic 
setting  of  the  two  sets  of  exogamous  regulations  is  different;  if  it  is, 
say,  in  one  case  determined  by  locality  and  in  the  other  by  clanship 
(the  resemblance  between  the  two  exogamous  groups  is  merely  a  dassi- 
ficatory  one),  —  we  have  an  instance  of  false  convergence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  both  groups  display  the  same  kind  of  exogamy,  of 
locality,  dan,  or  rdationship  group,  we  again  have  an  instance  (A 
genuine  convergence. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  Graebner,  some  of  whose  views 
have  been  so  vigorously  attacked  by  Dr.  Lowie,  himself  admits  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  convergence.  He  writes,  "E^  ist  ferner 
mindestens  theoretisch  wohl  denkbar,  dass  urspriinglich  ganz  hetero- 
gene  Erscheinungen  durch  Konvergenz  oder  durch  Kombination  mit 
gleichartigen  Elementen  weitgehc^nde  Ann^erungen  eriahren  .  .  . ; "  * 
and  again,  "...  Konvergenz:  danach  k5nnen,  was  a  priori  nicht 
zu  bestreiten  ist,  gleichartige  Erscheinungen  ausser  durch  die  gleich- 
artige  psychische  Anlage  des  Menschen  —  den  Elementargedanken  -^ 
und  ausser  durch  Wanderung  oder  Entlehnung  auch  durch  Ang^eich 
urspriinglich  verschieflener  Erscheinungen  unter  dem  Einiluss  gleicher 
Natur-  oder  Kulturumgebung  zustande  kommen."  *  Also  on  p.  106 
of  his  "Methode"  we  read,  "Nur  Entwicklungsreihen  lassen  Schliisse 
auf  grdssere  oder  geringere  Gleichartigkeit  der  Entwicklung  zu,  nicht 
die  blosse  Gleichheit  der  Endglieder;  das  verhindert  schon  die  M5g- 
lichkdt  der  Konvergenz  als  gleicher  Ergebnisse  ungleicher  Entwick- 
lungsreihen." •    These  apparent  admissions  of  convergence  on  the 

"  American  type," —  an  interpretation  in  no  way  justified  by  the  results  of  the  investigatioo 
(see  Boas,  Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants,  New  York,  19x2,  pp.  5*^^ 

1  Methode,  p.  64. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  94. 

s  It  must  be  noted  here  tliat  Graebner's  interpretation  of  these  for  him  only  theoreti- 
cally possible  convergences  is  altogether  inadequate.  Having  referred  to  the  simibtfity  <^ 
cultural  setting  and  of  physical  environment  as  the  causes  of  convergence,  he  jtroceeds 
to  the  following  argument:  "Daeine  spezifisch  gleiche  Kulturumgebung  ausser  durcb 
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part  of  Graebner  are,  however,  not  altogether  sincere;  for  we  presently 
find  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  positive  criteria  for  all  independent 
developments  of  similarities.^  It  is  on  this  aspect  of  Graebner's  posi- 
tion that  Dr.  Lowie  has  concentrated  the  fire  of  his  attack.  In  the 
section  on  the  "Logical  Standing  of  the  Rival  Theories"  he  has 
succeeded  in  showing  that  wherever  positive  proof  of  genetic  relation- 
ship is  not  forthcoming,  the  criteria  of  historic  connection  are  no 
less  dependent  upon  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  investigator  than 
are  those  of  independent  development.* 

Thus  Dr.  Lowie's  critique  has  sapped  the  very  foundations  of 
Graebner's  theoretical  objections  to  the  independent  development 
of  similarities.  Nor  is  Graebner  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
justify  his  negative  attitude  by  a  consideration  of  a  set  of  empirical 
data,  drawn  from  the  historic  cultures  of  Europe.'  The  fairness  of 
the  entire  argument  may  well  be  doubted,  for  all  similarities  within 
a  cultural  area  which  admittedly  constitutes  an  organic  whole,  will, 
of  course,  be  ascribed  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  cultural  setting. 
No  inference  may  therefore  be  drawn  from  these  considerations,  of 
any  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  similar  but  historically 
unrelated  cultural  traits  in  different  groups.  Graebner  goes  still 
further,  and  asserts  that,  even  within  the  same  cultural  medium, 
parallel  developments  are  rare  ("Trotzdem  ist  deren  Zahl  recht 
gering"), — a  proposition  so  palpably  opposed  to  our  experience  as  to 
require  no  refutation.  Graebner  also  refers  to  the  fact  that,  in  many 
instances  of  similar  ideas  originated  by  different  individuals,  their 
existence  is  only  revealed  by  subsequent  historical  research,  —  a 
proof  that,  of  several  similar  ideas,  only  one  or  two  take  root  in  the 

Kulturverwandtschaft  aberihrereeits  nur  als  durch  gleicheNaturumgebung  hervorgenifen 
denkbar  ist,  bleibt  diese  allein  als  i>rimfire  Ursache  von  Konvergenzen  tlbrig"  (Metkode, 
PP*  94'-95)-  This  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  conception  is  vigorously  repudiated  by  Boas, 
who  writes,  "Is  not  in  every  problem  of  interaction  the  character  of  each  of  the  interacting 
phenomena  of  equal  importance?  In  the  particular  case  here  discussed  we  may  say  that 
our  whole  experience  does  not  exhibit  a  single  case  in  which  two  distinct  tribal  groups  are 
so  much  alike  in  their  mental  characteristics  that  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
modifsring  causes,  these  mental  differences  could  be  disregarded,  and  it  is  an  entirely 
hypothetical  and  improbable  assumption  that  in  earlier  periods  absolute  mental  uniformity 
ever  existed  in  distinct  groups  "  (Sctence,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  805-806).  The  problem  is  discussed 
with  admirable  clearness  by  Bernheim  (Lehrbuch  der  historischer  Meihode,  1903,  pp.  94-96). 
who  emphasizes  the  complexity  of  cultural  processes,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
considering  the  psychic  factor  and  the  historical  past  of  a  group,  if  its  re-actions  to  the 
phsrsical  environment  are  to  be  correctly  interpreted.  For  a  somewhat  novel  and  sug- 
gestive treatment  of  the  psychic  factor,  see  also  Clark  Wissler,  "The  Psychological 
Aspect  of  the  Culture-Environment  Relation,"  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  xiv  (1912), 
pp.  217-225. 

^  Methode,  p.  X07. 

*  Journal  of  American  Folk^Lore,  vol.  xxv  (1912),  pp.  26-31. 

*  Methods,  p.  113. 
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psychic  milieu  of  a  particular  period,  and  bear  fruit.  A  correct 
interpretation  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  given,  not  by  Graebner, 
but  by  Boas,  who  writes,  "The  very  fact  that  in  modem  dvilizatioix 
a  new  idea  is  frequently  discovered  independently  by  several  indi- 
viduals seems  to  me  a  proof  of  parallel  lines  of  thought;  and  Mr.  Graeb- 
ner's  statement  that  the  thought  of  only  one  man  becomes  socially 
active,  i.  e.,  is  adopted,  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  just  the  reverse 
from  what  he  claims.  For  an  idea  expressed  at  a  time  that  is  not  ready 
for  it  remains  barren  of  results;  pronounced  at  a  period  when  many 
think  on  similar,  convergent  lines,  it  is  fruitful,  and  may  revolutionize 
human  thought."  ^ 

The  entire  subject  of  convergent  phenomena  within  the  same  culture 
must,  however,  be  clearly  differentiated  from  convergence  in  the 
accepted  sense:  for  one  of  the  essentials  of  convergence  is  the  origin 
of  similarities  through  independent  development;  whereas,  in  the 
instances  referred  to  above,  the  similarities  must  probably  be  ascribed 
to  imitation,  the  reproduction  of  a  precedent  that  becomes  a  pattern, 
or  to  the  assimilating  or  levelling  influence  of  a  homogeneous  psychic 
setting.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  similar  results  are 
reached  by  identical  or  even  very  similar  processes.  In  so  far  as  the 
processes  are  different,  we  have  convergence;  but  these  convergences 
do  not  develop  independently  of  one  another,  and  their  psychology 
may  well  be  different  from  that  of  independent  convergences.  I 
therefore  propose  to  apply  to  convergence  of  this  tjrpe  the  somemdiat 
cumbrous  term  "dependent  convergence."  * 

The  positive  interpretation  of  convergence  given  by  Professor  Boas 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  point  of  clearness.  "Ethnic  phe- 
nomena," writes  Professor  Boas,  "are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
complex,  and  apparently  similar  ones  may  embrace  quite  distinct 
complexes  of  ideas,  and  may  be  due  to  distinct  causes.  To  take  a 
definite  example:  Taboos  may  be  arbitrarily  forbidden  actions; 
they  may  be  actions  that  are  not  performed  because  associated  with 
religious  or  other  concepts.  Thus  a  trail  may  be  forbidden  because 
the  owner  does  not  allow  trespassing,  or  it  may  have  a  sacred  character, 
or  it  may  be  feared.  All  ethnic  units  separated  from  their  cultural 
setting  are  artificial  units,  and  we  always  omit  in  our  comparisons 
certain  groups  of  distinctive  characteristics  —  no  matter  whether 
the  comparisons  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultural  trans- 
mission, or  of  evolutionary  series.  Thus,  in  our  case,  the  forbidden 
action  stands  out  clearly  as  a  unit,  that  of  the  taboo,  although  its 
psychological  sources  are  entirely  distinct  —  and  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  convergence."  ^    I   doubt  whether   this   pres- 

^  Science,  vol.  xxziv,  p.  806.  *  Compare  p.  269. 
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entation  is  apt  to  make  clear  the  idea  of  convergence  as  held  even  by 
Professor  Boas  himself.  The  discussion  of  the  varying  psychological 
settings  of  taboos  merely  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  psycho- 
logical factor  for  a  correct  estimation  of  cultural  phenomena,  and  serves 
as  a  warning  that,  unless  proper  weight  be  given  to  that  factor,  one 
might  classify  together  phenomena  that  are  essentially  distinct. 
Professor  Boas  here  fails  to  make  clear  the  distinction,  so  often  empha- 
sized by  himself,  between  the  psychological  setting  of  a  custom  and 
the  psychological  sources  of  its  origin.  Taboos  which  in  different 
areas  may  have  sprung  from  similar  psychological  motives,  may  in 
each  area  acquire  a  distinct  significance,  and  one  totally  at  variance 
with  the  original  motive.  On  the  other  hand,  taboos  of  multiple 
psychic  origins  may  9  under  similar  cultural  conditions  found  in  several 
distinct  areas,  develop  similar  psychic  settings.^ 

It  is  to  this  latter  type  of  instances  that  Professor  Boas  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  taboos  the  "psychological  sources"  of  which  **are  entirely 
distinct."  But  again  the  situation  is  not  fully  analyzed;  for  when  we 
speak  of  the  results  of  the  different  psychological  processes  as  taboos, 
as  "forbidden  actions"  that  "stand  out  clearly  as  a  unit,"  these  taboos 
may  either  be  psychologically  distinct,  thus  constituting  an  instance 
of  false  convergence;  or  some  of  the  taboos  may  also  be  similar  psycho- 
logically. If,  in  the  latter  case,  we  can  make  sure  that  the  psycho- 
logical or  historical  origins  of  such  taboos  were  distinct,  the  instance 
would  be  one  of  genuine  convergence.  In  the  following  passage, 
however,  quoted  also  by  Dr.  Lowie,  Professor  Boas  states  his  position 
quite  definitely.  He  writes,  "We  have  ample  proof  to  show  that  the 
most  diverse  ethnic  phenomena,  when  subject  to  similar  psychical 
conditions,  or  when  referring  to  similar  activities,  will  give  similar 
results  (not  equal  results),  which  we  group  naturally  under  the  same 
category  when  viewed,  not  from  an  historical  standpoint,  but  from 
that  of  psychology,  technology,  or  other  similar  standpoints.  The 
problem  of  convergence  lies  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  ethnic  phenomena  that  are  apparently  identical,  but  in 
many  respects  distinct;  and  also  in  the  tendency  of  distinct  phenomena 
to  become  psychologically  similar,  due  to  the  shifting  of  some  of  their 
concomitant  elements."  *  The  statement  of  the  problem  of  con- 
vergence in  this  form  perhaps  errs,  in  so  far  as  it  draws  no  distinction 
between  the  problem  of  genuine  convergence  and  that  of  false  con- 
vergence, but  it  compares,  in  my  opinion,  favorably  with  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Lowie,  in  two  respects:  Professor  Boas  recognizes  the 

1  Compare Ehrenreich:  "Die  psychologische  theorie  endlich  hat  mit  der  Thatsache  zu 
rechnen,  daas  bisweilen  fthnliche  Erscheinungen  ganz  verachiedenen  Ideen  entsprungen 
aind,  wfthrend  gldche  Gnindgedanken  zu  ganz  verachiedenen  ErgebnissenfOhreii  kOnnen" 
(EthHograpkiscke  Anaiogitn,  p.  177). 

s  Science,  voL  xxziv,  pp.  806-807. 
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reality  of  genuine  convergence,  whereas  Dr.  Lowie  refuses  to  regard 
it  as  anything  but  a  remote  theoretical  possibility;  Professor  Boas 
also  leaves  no  doubt  that  false  convergence  must  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  ethnological  problem,  while  Dr.  Lowie  seems  to  hold  titat 
whenever  a  supposed  case  of  genuine  convergence  proves,  on  analysis, 
to  be  false  convergence  due  to  premature  classification,  not  only  does 
"the  mystical  element  in  the  theory  of  convergence  disappear,"  *  but 
the  entire  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  Scheinproblem  requiring  no 
further  attention.* 

We  must  now  turn  to  Ehrenreich,  who  may  be  designated  as  the 
"father  of  convergence;"  for,  while  the  formulation  of  this  concept 
antedates  his  brief  but  highly  suggestive  remarks,  he  was  the  first  to 
give  it  tangible  form,  and  thereby  forced  upon  ethnologists  the  realiza- 
tion that  hereafter  the  concept  of  convergence  will  have  to  be  counted 
with  in  ethnological  discussion.    As  to  his  belief  in  the  actuality  of 
convergent  developments  there  can  be  no  doubt:  " Die  Thatsache  des 
Bestehens  solcher  Convergenzen  auch  zwischen  den  einzelnen  mensch- 
lichen  Gruppen  ist  unleugbar,  wenn  auch  noch  nicht  exact  analysirt 
und  erklart."  •    After  a  brief  reference  to  convergence  in  material 
culture,  he  passes  to  more  complicated  and  striking  instances  of  con- 
vergence, such  as  the  far-reaching  resemblances  between  the  cultures 
of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Indians  of  Central  Brazil. 
Ehrenreich  would  expect  convergences  wherever  "gleiche  Geistes- 
anlage  sich  vereint  mit  Gleichheit  der   Wirtschaftsform    und   der 
gesellschaftlichen  Stufe."    While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  "psychic 
unity"  coupled  with  similarity  of  economic  and  social  conditions  would 
constitute  a  congenial  medium  for  convergence,  these  conditions  do 
not  suffice  for  a  psychological  interpretation  of  convergence,  as  Dr. 
Lowie  has  shown.^    What  a  liberal  use  Ehrenreich  proposes  to  make 
of  the  convergence  principle  appears  from  the  following  passage: 
''Brasilianer  und  Papuas  sind  Reprasentanten  solcher  gleichartiger 
Cultiutypen.    Auf  primitiver  Stufe  sind  Botokuden,  Veddahs,  Buscfa- 
m^ner,  (iberhaupt  wohl  die  afrikanischen  Pygm^en  als  convergent 
aufzufassen,  w^rend  die  Australier,  die  man  oft  mit  ihnen  in  Paral- 
lele  setzt,  nur  in  ergologischer  Hinsicht  damit  vei^eichbar  sind,  aber 
in  ihren  sociologischen  Charakteren  eine  ganz  eigenartige  Entwicklung 
eingeschlagen  haben.    Im  Reiche  der  hoheren  Culturwelt  bilden  die 
alten  Civilisationen  Babyloniens,  Aegyptens  und   Chinas  §hnliche 
Typen  mit  oft  frappanten  Convergenzen.    Ihnen  gegeniiber  stehen 
die  unter  einander  ^nlichen  Culturen  Amerikas,   die,   als   ganzes 

>  Journal  qf  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxv.  p.  3i» 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  41-42,  "Conclusion." 

*  Ethnographische  Analogien,  p.  177. 

«  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  voL  zzv,  pp.  30-31. 
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betrachtet,  wieder  den  altweltlichen  Culturen  convergent  sind.  Die 
moderne  Cultur  endlich  als  Tr^gerin  der  Civilisation  im  engsten  Sinne 
hat  die  Tendenz,  alle  Typenunterschiede  zu  verwischen,  an  Stelle  der 
Convergenz  tritt  hier  dib  allgemeine  Acculturation/'  ^  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  this  wide  application,  the  concept  of  convergence  becomes  so 
vague  and  general,  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  more 
or  less  fortunate  expression  of  the  fact  that  even  the  most  hetero- 
geneous cultiu'es  display  certain  most  general  similarities,  than  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  development,  which,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples of  cultural  diffusion  and  of  evolutionary  parallelism,  ought  to 
constitute  the  methodological  basis  of  ethnological  research.  It  is 
indeed  not  easy  to  see  what  could  be  meant  by  the  convergence  of  two 
cultures  in  their  totality  over  and  above  the  specific  convergences 
embraced  in  these  cultures.  Still  greater  difficulties  arise  when  one 
tries  to  interpret  the  concept  of  convergence  applied  to  a  complex  of 
cultures  with  reference  to  another  complex  of  cultures.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  admitted  that  certain  similarities  as  well  as  differences,  in 
the  interrelations  of  cultures  within  such  complexes,  will  always  be 
found;  but  the  term  "convergence,"  when  applied  to  these  similarities, 
becomes  elusive  in  proportion  to  its  generality,  and  ceases  to  represent 
a  tangible  reality. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  designate  as  "convergence"  or  "genu- 
ine convergence"  the  independent  development  of  psychologically 
similar  cultural  traits  from  dissimilar  or  less  similar  sources,  in  two  or 
more  cultural  complexes. 

When  the  similarities  between  the  cultural  traits  are  not  psycho- 
logical, but  merely  objective  or  classificatory,  I  shall  speak  of  "false 
convergence." 

"Dependent  convergence,"  finally,  will  be  used  of  those  similarities 
that  develop  from  different  sources,  but  under  the  influence  of  a 
common  cultural  medium. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  what  follows  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  convergence  in  an  exhaustive  way,  nor  to  assign  even  speculatively 
the  limits  of  applicability  of  the  principle  of  convergence;  nor  do  I 
propose  to  present  historically  verifiable  instances  of  convergence. 

The  following  remarks  are  strictiy  theoretical,  and  were  bom  of  the 
desire  to  formulate  a  theoretical  justification  of  the  principle  of 
convergence. 

Some  may  doubt  the  wisdom,  nay  the  propriety,  of  such  a  discus- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  concrete  demonstrations  of  convergence. 
But  does  not  this  lack  of  historical  evidence  rather  suggest  the  need 
of  a  theoretical  vindication  of  convergence?    When  that  is  achieved, 

^  Eihnographiscke  Analogien,  p.  178. 
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many  will  doubtless  still  refuse  to  accept  the  principle,  unless  demon- 
strated historically;  but  there  will  no  longer  be  any  justificati<Hi  in 
rejecting  its  use  as  a  methodological  principle  on  a  par  with  the 
principles  of  parallelism  and  diffusion. 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  POSSIBILITIES  AND  CONVERGENCB  ^ 

A  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  culture  of  a  group  usually 
leads  to  the  impression  of  great  complexity.  One  is  confronted  with  a 
maze  of  heterogeneous  facts,  —  beliefs,  customs,  ceremonies,  industrial 
activities,  peculiarities  of  dress.  But  a  relatively  brief  familiarization 
with  the  same  culture  suffices  to  radically  modify  that  first  impression. 
The  chaos  of  cultural  traits,  so  bewildering  at  first,  easily  yields  to 
certain  obvious  forms  of  classification;  the  multiplicity  of  customs  and 
beliefs  is  found  to  follow  certain  patterns,  usually  few  in  numb^-  and 
well  defined;  industrial  and  artistic  activities  resolve  themselves  into 
a  number  of  characteristic  processes,  deviations  from  which  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  rare.  No  sooner  are  these  traits  of  a  culture  dis- 
covered than  the  task  of  describing  it,  apparently  hopeless  at  first, 
becomes  feasible.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that,  unless  the  fundamental 
traits  of  a  culture  were  well  defined  and  limited  in  number,  a  descrip> 
tion  of  the  culture  would  be  well-nigh  impossible,  for  it  would  have  to 
consist  in  an  endless  enumeration  of  happenings,  customs,  beliefs.^ 

>  The  central  thought  of  this  section  was  first  expounded  in  a  paper  read  before  The 
Pearson  Circle  of  New  York,  in  1910.  Since  then,  the  "principle  of  limited  poaribilities** 
has  been  made  a  frequent  subject  for  discussion  with  a  number  of  friends,  of  whom  I  shall 
name  Professor  Boas,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie,  and  Dr.  Paul  Radin.  Although  I  am  not 
able  to  discern  any  specific  contribution  to  the  subject  made  by  these  gentlemen.  I  here 
express  my  thanks  to  them  for  their  assistance  in  the  clarification  of  my  own  ideas. 

*  This  limitation  of  the  objective,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  of  the  pss^chic.  mani- 
festations of  a  culture,  must  not  be  regarded  as  without  parallel  in  other  groups  of  facts. 
Language  is  a  case  in  point,  with  reference  to  two  of  its  aspects,  phonetics  and  grammar. 
The  number  of  sounds  that  can  be  articulated  is  practically  unlimited;  but  in  a  language, 
only  a  definite  and  relatively  small  number  of  sounds  is  used.  Obviously,  this  is  not  an 
incidental  but  a  necessary  condition  *of  language;  for,  if  the  sounds  articulated  by  the 
members  of  a  group  tended  to  vary  all  the  time,  no  associations  between  dusters  of 
sound  and  definite  meanings  could  be  formed,  and  there  would  be  no  language.  Language 
as  a  means  of  communication  of  thought  requires  an  automatic  co-ordination  between 
"ideas"  and  "words,"  which  cannot  exist  unless  the  sounds  used  are  fixed,  and  limited  in 
number.  The  same  applies  to  grammar.  Of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  classification 
of  experience  that  find  expression  in  grammatical  categories,  a  fixed  and  limited  set  is 
utilized  in  a  language;  and,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  could  be  no  grammar.  (Com* 
pare  Boas,  in  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  part  i.  Introduction,  pp.  x5-x6 
and  24.) 

Now,  the  same  limitation  in  fundamental  classifications  and  in  the  number  and  chai^ 
acter  of  cultural  features  was  shown  above  to  apply  to  a  culture.  To  point  out  a  situ- 
ation is,  of  course,  not  to  solve  it,  but  merely  to  direct  attention  to  a  problem.  — a  problem 
which  in  this  case  has  scarcely  been  broached.  I  shall  here  merely  refer  to  two  factors 
which  furnish  a  partial  explanation.    A  culture  does  not  merely  comprise  certain  of  the 
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When  several  cultures  thus  resolved  into  their  component  units  are 
compared,  a  further  fact  comes  to  light.  The  classification  of  cultural 
traits  which  proved  so  helpful  in  the  first  instance  is  found  to  apply 
in  other  instances  also,  although  not  without  certain  variations.  One 
discovers  that  any  of  the  cultures  under  discussion  can  be  described 
in  a  treatise  containing  sections  with  similar  headings,  more  or  less. 
All  comprise  a  social  and  ceremonial  oi^nization,  a  religious  S3^tem, 
a  mythology,  an  art,  etc.  The  fact  that  a  description  of  all  human 
cultures  according  to  a  uniform  plan  b  possible,  the  fact  that  we  can 
have  ethnographic  monographs  the  general  table  of  contents  of  which 
can  be  foreseen  before  the  book  is  opened,  —  this  fact  alone  suffices  to 
establish  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  psychic  unity  of  man. 

Several  further  facts  presently  appear.  The  observation  made  on 
the  culttu'e  first  noted,  that  each  phase  of  the  culture  is  characterized 
by  a  few  well-defined  traits,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  from  other 
cultures.  Not  only  do  we  find  in  each  instance  a  social  oi^nization, 
a  ritualistic  system,  an  art,  a  body  of  myths,  but  we  also  find  that  the 
social  organization  resolves  itself  into  a  set  of  social  or  local  units  with 
definite  functions,  and  standing  to  one  another  in  definite  relations; 
that  the  ceremonial  system  consists  of  a  number  of  rituals  which  all 
follow  the  same  pattern,  or  at  most  of  a  number  of  such  sets  of  rituals 

outer  activities  and  psychic  states  of  a  people:  it  also  involves  a  co-ordination  between 
the  outward  activities  and  accompansring  inner  states.  This  co-ordination  is  to  a  large 
extent  automatic.  Indeed,  unless  this  were  so,  every  individual  of  the  group  would  find 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  globe-trotter  who  visits  a  totally  strange  country,  or  of  an  eth- 
nologist who  for  the  first  time  comes  in  contact  with  an  aboriginal  culture.  In  fact,  his 
position  would  be  more  precarious  than  either  that  of  the  globe-trotter  or  that  of  the 
ethnologist.  He  could  not  comprehend  the  activities  of  his  surroundings:  the  motives  of 
action,  the  standards  of  judgment  and  of  values  applied  by  others,  would  to  him  appear  as 
a  maze  of  tantalising  puzzles. 

This  consideration,  however,  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the 
automatism  of  culture.  It  merely  tends  to  indicate  that  this  character  of  culture  is  not 
incidental,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  grammatical  structure  and  phonetics,  essential  to  the 
existence  itself  of  culture. 

A  principle  of  greater  explanatory  value  is  the  importance  of  precedent  in  determining 
the  course  of  culture.  When  a  special  form  of  social  (Mganization,  style  of  art  or  mythxA- 
ogy,  develops  in  an  area,  not  only  does  it  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  but  it  also  becomes 
operative  in  checking  other  developments  in  the  same  sphere  of  culture.  While  the  bearing 
of  this  factor  ought  not  to  be  overestimated,  in  view  of  the  undoubted  tendency  toward 
the  differentiation  of  culture,  it  remains  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  partial  explanatory 
principle  of  the  fixity  and  numerical  limitation  of  the  characteristic  forms  belonging  to  the 
various  aspects  of  a  culture.  I  made  use  of  this  principle  in  the  paUem  theory  of  the  origin 
of  totemism  (American  Anthropologist,  1912,  pp.  6oo-<So7);  Lowie  applied  it  in  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  development  of  societies  among  the  Plains  Indians  ("Some  Problems  in 
the  Ethnology  of  the  Crow  and  Village  Indians,"  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  xiv 
[191  a],  pp.  68*71);  Wissler  expounded  the  principle  in  a  chapter  on  the  "Origins  of 
Rituals**  among  the  Blackfoot  ("Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,*'  An* 
tkropological  Papers  of  the  American  Museum  qf  Natural  History,  vol.  vii,  part  2  [19x2], 
pp.  100-106). 
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with  similar  patterns;  that  the  art  has  a  definite  style,  that  is,  con- 
sists of  a  certain  technique,  represents  ;a  certain  more  or  less  restricted 
class  of  objects,  or,  without  representing  any  objects,  consists  of 
certain  motives,  quite  definite  in  character  and  definitely  correlated; 
and  so  on.^ 
Thus  the  impression  of  uniformity  derived  from  the  fact  tiiat  all 

1  A  word  of  warning  \s  due  here.    The  representation  of  cultures  as  given  above  may 
easily  produce  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  simplicity  of  culture.     While  it  is  dooltf* 
less  true  that  in  every  culture  the  characteristic  and  essential  framework  of  the  cultme 
consists  of  a  set  of  well-defined  and  numerically  limited  features;  while  it  is  no  less  tnee 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cultural  re-actions  proceed  and  must  proceed  unconacioitsly  and 
automatically, — it  must  nevertheless  not  be  forgotten  that  culture  changfn,  and  that 
certain  at  least  of  the  cultural  elements  constantly  tend  to  rise  Into  consriouaneas.     If  a 
culture  consisted  only  of  a  set  of  perfectly  fixed  features,  and  if,  within  that  cultizre.  all 
associations  and  responses  were  thoroughly  automatic  there  could,  of  coarse,  be  no  change, 
no  advancement.    The  fact  that  the  reverse  is  true  indicates  the  presence  of  a  coHoral 
fringe,  which,  like  the  perceptional  fringe,  is  less  clearly  defined  than  the  essential  nuctess 
of  the  culture,  but  which,  unlike  the  perceptional  fringe,  lies  more  within  the  domain  of 
conscious  deliberation  than  the  cultural  nucleus  itself.    The  presence  of  such  a  fringe, 
moreover,  need  not  be  merely  postulated  on  theoretical  grounds,  for  its  presence  is  wefl 
attested  by  our  experience. 
^       These  remarks  apply  even  to  the  most  primitive  cultures.    In  the  case  of  higlier  and 
more  complex  cultures,  the  application  of  the  argument  propounded  in  the  text  l>eoomes 
increasingly  difficult.    In  a  primitive  group  consisting,  as  It  alwasrs  does,  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  individuals,  every  individual  represents  almost  the  whcde  of  the  culture 
of  the  group,  and  the  best  individuals  represent  the  iHiole  of  it.    But  with  increasing 
complexity,  with  division  of  labor,  specialization  of  classes,  religious,  ceremonial,  IndustriaL 
etc.,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  an  individual,  or  small  set  of  individoalsi  to 
be  thoroughly  representative  of  the  culture  of  the  group.    The  man.  even  in  most  primitive 
conditions,  cannot  do  all  the  woman  does,  and  tice  versd;  nor  does  he  know  all  she  knowa 
and  vice  versd.    The  priest,  the  medidne-man,  the  basket-maker,  the  potter,  tend  to 
monopolize  certain  phases  of  culture  with  their  concomitant  kno^edge,  ability,  emotional 
associations,  which,  to  that  extent,  cease  to  be  common  possessions  of  the  group.     What 
we  find  in  these  still  relatively  primitive  stages  Is  more  emphaticaUy  true  of  the  higher 
civilizations.    The  gulf  between  what  is  called  the  "culture  of  a  group"  and  the  amount  of 
it  carried  by  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
Each  one  of  us  Is  thoroughly  saturated  with,  and  automatically  responds  to,  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  totality  of  our  culture.    Certain  Ideas  and  emotions — as,  for  instance, 
the  moral  ones — are  shared  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  people;  althou^  even  here  the 
variations  from  dass  to  class,  from  group  to  group,  are  often  considerable,  sometimei 
radical.    As  to  knowledge,  even  the  most  "cultured"  among  us  would  have  to  confess  to 
a  total  ignorance  of  many  intellectual  and  material  acquisitions  of  what  they  call  "  their  " 
culture.    A  culture,  psychically  considered,  may  thus  be  visualized  as  a  large  series  of  partly 
overlapping  circles,  which  stand  for  the  actual  cultural  participation  of  individuals  and 
sets  of  individuals,  and  which,  together  with  their  objective  correlates,  constitute  the 
totality  of  the  culture. 

These  reflections  do  not  invalidate  the  argument  in  the  text  referring  to  the  definiteness 
and  fixity  of  a  culture  and  the  numerical  limitation  of  its  features;  but,  to  use  again  the 
analogy  of  the  psychology  of  perception,  while  we  may  well  choose  as  the  object  of  our 
study  the  image  \i^iich  lies  In  the  main  line  of  vision  and  in  the  focus  of  attention,  it  may 
be  of  importance  to  consider  the  perceptional  fringe,  and  it  Is  always  dangerous  to  ignore  it. 
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ciiltures  are  resolvable  into  a  number  of  factors  or  phases  which  are 
practically  fixed,  begins  to  waver.  As  soon  as  we  go  beyond  the  formal 
classification,  the  similarities  between  the  cultures  seem  to  cease: 
each  phase  of  culture  in  a  group  shows  certain  definite  characteristics 
which  are  readily  recognizable.  The  sum  of  such  characteristics 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  the  culture  which  thus  becomes 
distinguishable  from  other  cultures. 

With  further  analysis,  however,  this  observation  also  is  found  to 
represent  but  part  of  the  truth;  for,  as  culture  after  culture  passes 
in  review,  one  fails  to  discover  that  multiplicity  of  elementary  styles 
and  patterns  of  social  organization,  myths,  ceremonies,  etc.,  which 
one  might  expect  if  the  elementary  factors  into  which  the  phases  of  a 
culture  are  resolvable  differed  for  each  culture.  Instead,  one  soon 
observes  that  certain  fundamental  cultural  forms  occur  again  and 
again;  and,  if  the  number  of  cultures  under  observation  is  large,  one 
presently  becomes  aware  that  the  recurrences  of  such  fundamental 
forms  are  exceedingly  frequent,  that  the  forms  lend  themselves  to  a 
classification  into  a  fairly  small  number  of  types,  which  constantly 
recur  as  one  passes  from  culture  to  culture.  Thus  one  finds  that  a 
social  organization  consists  of  social  units  (in  the  limited  sense),  or 
of  families,  or  of  local  groups,  or  of  various  combinations  of  these 
units ;  that  an  art  consists  of  carving,  or  drawing,  or  painting,  or  of  a  com- 
bination of  these;  that  the  form  of  it  is  realistic,  or  semi-convention- 
alized, or  purely  geometrical;  that,  if  it  is  geometrical,  either  curves  or 
straight  lines  predominate  or  are  used  one  to  Uie  exclusion  of  the  other ; 
that  a  mythology  comprises  epics,  or  animal  stories  with  explanatory 
features,  or  nature  myths,  or  traditional  accounts  of  historical  happen- 
ings, or  creation  legends,  or  several  of  these  types  together;  and  so  on, 
through  the  entire  series  of  cultural  forms.* 

Still  deeper  study  would  not  fail  to  reveal  a  much  larger  set  of 
similarities,  —  similarities  more  detailed,  but  scarcely  more  significant, 
than  those  discussed  above.  I  refer  to  the  countless,  often  most 
striking,  similarities  in  custom,  ritual,  belief,  myth,  which  fill  the 
scholarly  volumes  of  a  Tylor,  a  Lang,  a  Hartland,  a  Frazer,  a  Famell. 

1  A  pilaasible  objection  to  the  argument  must  be  met  here.  Are  not  the  classifications 
referred  to  in  the  text  artificial?  Are  they  not  altogether  determined  by  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  analsrze  culture?  Is  not,  therefore,  the  limitation  of  features  in  a 
culture,  resulting  from  such  classification,  illusory,  and  the  entire  argument  purely  formal? 
These  remarks  are  justified  in  so  far  as  our  classification  of  cultural  features  is  certainly 
determined  by  a  definite  point  of  view.  It  is  also  true  that  other  conceivable  view-points 
would  lead  to  different  forms  of  classification.  The  argument  in  the  text,  however,  is 
not  invalidated  by  these  considerations;  for,  whatever  the  point  of  view,  whatever 
the  resulting  classification  of  cultural  features,  the  characterization  of  a  culture  as  outlined 
above  would  hold  true.  A  culture  would  alwas^  embrace  a  limited  set  of  features  definite 
in  type.    If  so  much  is  granted,  we  may  safely  pursue  our  argument. 
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We  have  now  established  the  following  facts  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  convergence.  The  objective  manifestations  of  a 
culture  are  limited  in  number,  and  are  readily  amenable  to  classi- 
fication into  a  set  of  types.  The  different  phases  of  a  culture  are 
characterized  by  certain  definite  features,  the  sum  of  which  constitxite 
the  individuality  of  the  culture.  Practically  the  same  dassificaticHi 
of  cultural  traits  applies  to  all  cultures.  The  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  the  different  phases  of  a  culture  are  not  specific 
in  each  culture,  but  show  marked  similarities,  and  can  be  classified 
into  a  number  of  fundamental  cultural  traits  which  are  found  again 
and  again  in  different  cultures. 

Of  the  above  generalizations,  the  two  of  greatest  importance  for  our 
inmiediate  problem  are,  the  one  that  which  refers  to  the  limitation  in 
number,  and  definiteness  in  type,  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of  a 
culture;  the  other,  that  which  speaks  of  the  similarities  obtaining 
between  such  concrete  manifestations  of  different  cultures. 

If,  now,  we  leave  the  descriptive  aspects  of  culture;  if  we  turn 
from  a  consideration  of  cultural  features  as  ascertainable  by  modem 
experience,  or  by  cross-sections  of  cultural  developments  by  means 
of  historical  reconstructions  of  certain  definite  periods  or  stages,  and 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  historical  antecedents  of  culture,  —  the 
aspect  of  the  observed  phenomena  changes.  It  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  the  historical  and  psychological  sources  of  cultural 
traits  —  some  that  are  objectively  verifiable,  and  some  that  are 
merely  probable  or  pq^ible  —  are  much  more  multiple  and  multiform 
than  the  cultural  features  that  face  us  in  an  individual  culture.  This 
multiplicity  and  multiformity  of  sources  of  development  is,  of  course, 
nothing  but  the  cumulative  result  of  the  multiple  possibilities  of 
origin  and  development  of  any  individual  cultural  feature. 

As  this  observation  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the  subject  at  hand, 
we  must  dwell  on  it  for  some  time.  The  oft-quoted  instance  of  taboos 
may  again  serve  as  an  example.  The  prohibition  to  eat  or  kill  certain 
animals,  a  cultural  feature  almost  universal  in  its  distribution,  may 
develop  from,  for  instance,  the  following  sources:^  the  animal,  as 
such,  is  sacred,  as,  for  instance,  snakes  in  India,  and  cats  in  Egypt; 
the  animals  are  believed  to  be  incarnations  of  ancestors,  as  again  in 
Egypt,  or  among  the  South  African  Bantu;  the  animal  is  a  totem,  as 
in  innumerable  instances;  the  animal  is  a  guardian  spirit,  as  commonly 
among  North  American  Indians,  in  the  Banks  Islands,  etc. ;  the  animal 
is  associated  with  evil  spirits,  as  among  the  Aranda  in  the  case  of  some 

^  In  the  absence  of  data  as  to  historical  origins  of  animal  taboos,  the  above  ezamplef 
are  adduced  to  suggest  the  wide  range  of  p83rchological  settings  of  such  taboos.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  psychological  connotations  of  taboos  here 
given  have  at  different  times  and  places  figured  as  the  psychological  sources  of  taboos. 
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few  animals  that  are  not  totems;  certain  animals  must  not  be  killed  or 
eaten  during  a  particular  season,  as  among  the  Eskimo,  where  caribou 
must  not  be  killed,  eaten,  handled,  during  the  season  when  sea-animals 
are  hunted,  and  vice  versd;  ^  the  animal  is  regarded  as  an  ancestor, 
as  in  many  totemic  conmiunities  where  the  taboo  applies  to  a  clan  or 
a  family,  as  well  as  in  some  non-totemic  groups  where  the  idea  of 
descent  refers  to  the  entire  tribe;  the  animal  is  unclean,  as  the  pig 
among  the  Jews;  the  animal  is  too  closely  akin  to  man,  as  in  modem 
ethical  vegetarianism; '  the  animal  is  too  closely  associated  with  man, 
as  the  dog  or  other  pets;  pregnant  women,  boys  before  initiation, 
women  after  first  child-birth,  etc.,  must  not  eat  certain  animals  for 
various  reasons;  the  animal  is  a  sacred  symbol,  as  the  dove  in  Chris- 
tianity; and  so  on. 

The  possible  origins  of  a  clan  system  or  of  individual  clans  may 
furnish  another  illustration.  A  clan  may  arise  as  a  subdivision  of  a 
tribe  through  migration  due  to  excess  of  numbers  in  the  tribe,  or 
internal  strife,  or  the  quest  of  new  hunting-grounds,  etc.  Evidence  of 
such  origins  of  new  clans  is  plentiful, — on  the  Northwest  coast,  among 
the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  elsewhere.  Or  a  phratry  organization, 
comprising  two  or  more  major  subdivisions  of  a  tribe,  may  already 
be  in  existence,  and  the  clans  may  arise  as  subdivisions  of  the  phratries. 
That  such  was  the  origin  of  clans  in  more  than  one  tribe  in  Australia 
seems,  at  least,  highly  probable.  Or  a  clan  may  be  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  fragments  of  depleted  clans,  of  which  process,  again,  the 
Northwest  coast  people,  the  Iroquois,  the  Siouan  tribes,  offer  abundant 
evidence.  Or  a  clan  system  may  spring  up  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of 
villages,  which,  by  assuming  various  social  and  ceremonial  functions 
and  becoming  closely  associated  with  one  another,  become  socialized, 
and  assume  the  rdle  of  clans  in  a  clan  system.  That  such  was  the 
history  of  the  clan  systems  of  the  Coast  Salish  and  Bella  Coola  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  unless,  indeed,  among  the  latter  the  formation 
of  a  dan  system  out  of  an  original  tribal  association  of  villages  ante- 
dated their  migration  to  Bentinck  Arm.  The  same  type  of  develop- 
ment must  be  assumed  also  for  the  Lillooet,  Shuswap,  perhaps  also 
the  Athapascan  Tahltan,  among  all  of  whom  the  first  impetus  and 
continued  stimulation  in  the  direction  of  such  development  were 
given  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  coast  culture.  An  alternative 
possibility  of  the  development  of  a  clan  system  out  of  a  group  of 
villages  must  also  be  mentioned.  As  I  have  referred  to  this  process 
on  another  occasion,  the  passage  may  be  reproduced  here:   "In  the 

^  The  source  of  theie  tabooe,  as  Professor  Boos  suggests,  was  probably  the  habitual 
separation  of  the  two  forms  of  activity,  which  became  standardised,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  a  taboo. 

*  This  and  similar  instances  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  character  of  absolute  taboos; 
but  the  instances  may  be  dted  here  as  psychologically  cognate  phenomena. 
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course  of  social  evolution  the  transformation  of  such  loose  local  groups 
into  a  clan  system  must  have  occurred  innumerable  times.  With 
increasing  solidarity  the  local  groups  would  gradually  assume  the 
character  of  at  first  vague  social  units.  Through  intercourse  and 
intermarriage  between  the  groups,  with  or  without  exogamy,  the 
individuals  would  become  distributed  in  the  different  localities. 
Thus  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  clan  system,  which  in  time  would 
become  fixed  and  rigid."  *  We  need  not  repeat  here  the  arguments 
for  the  multiple  origin  of  exogamy.* 

The  field  of  art  supplies  plentiful  illustrations  of  similar  nature. 
One  will  suffice.  A  realistic  design  may  originate  as  an  attempt  to 
represent  an  animal  in  life-like  form;  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  pictograph 
designed  to  convey  the  content  of  a  myth  or  an  occurrence;  or  it  may 
result  from  a  process  of  reading  a  realistic  significance  into  a  geometric 
design,  which  process,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  a  modification  of  the  design 
in  a  realistic  sense.  In  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  where  realistic 
designs  are  already  in  vogue,  the  execution  of  realistic  figures  in  each 
generation  is  due  to  a  reproduction  of  the  precedents  of  the  preceding 
generation.' 

Examples  like  the  above  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  without  further  specification  of  the  argument, 
that  the  historical  and  psychological  sources  of  cultural  traits  are  much 
more  multiform  than  the  traits  themselves,  objectively  considered, 
in  any  one  culture,  or  in  several  cultures  that  are  being  compared. 
Taboos,  clans,  realistic  designs,  are  found  among  many  peoples;  but 
the  origins,  both  historical  and  psychological,  of  all  these  features,  are 
multiform.     It  thus  appears  that  the  cvUural  features^  as  they  occur  in 

>  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  xiv  (1912),  p.  605,  footnote  x. 

*  Compare  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xziii  (1910),  pp.  245-347. 

*  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  very  few  of  the  "origins'*  here  suggested  are  his- 
torically verifiable.  The  procedure  adopted  in  the  text  may  thus  be  objected  to  as 
altogether  hypothetical.  Now,  it  must  at  once  be  granted  that,  in  individual  in- 
stances, the  possible  or  plausible  development  is  no  criterion  of  the  historic  event. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  when  the  possibilities  of  origin  and  development  of  ethnic 
features  are  considered  from  a  more  general  standpoint.  The  study  of  sociological 
phenomena  and  historic  experience  have  revealed,  with  varsring  degrees  of  clearness  and 
certainty,  a  large  number  of  tendencies  and  developments  resulting  in  certain  cultural 
features.  With  these  fairly  well  understood  processes  as  guidance,  a  much  larger  number 
of  possible  processes  of  development  may  be  constructed.    We  must,  of  course,  allow  for 

'  the  fact  that  some  of  the  i»xx:esses  regarded  as  possible  on  theoretical  grounds  may  never 
have  occurred;  but,  on  the  general  theory  of  probability,  a  large  majority  of  the  processes 
suggested  as  possible  or  probable  by  theoretical  study  or  concrete  experience,  must  actually 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  cultural  development.  Moreover,  the  origins  and  processes 
that  have  occurred  must,  in  number  and  variety,  vastly  exceed  our  hypothetical  reconstruc- 
tions; for,  whereas  some  of  the  latter  may  never  have  been  realized,  many  developments 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  historic  process,  which  never  occur  to  us  as 
possible,  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge  and  experience.  I  trust  that  these 
considerations  fully  vindicate  the  methodology  of  the  foregoing  pages. 
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concrete  cultural  complexes^  constitute^  when  compared  to  the  multiplicity 
of  their  sources ^  a  limitation  in  the  possibilities  of  development.  In  other 
words,  there  is  convergence,  for  convergence  is  the  development  of 
cultural  similarities  which  arise  from  different  sources.  Considering 
the  relatively  small  number  of  aspects  that  the  different  phases  of 
culture  assume,  the  number  of  such  convergences  must  be  exceedingly 
great.  But  so  far,  we  have  only  referred  to  phenomena  of  a  generalized 
character,  such  as  clans,  taboos,  realistic  designs.  If,  now,  we  turn 
to  cultural  features  as  actually  found  in  existing  cultures,  we  observe 
that  they  are  always  more  complex  than  the  generalized  features 
referred  to  above.  The  complexity  consists  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  feature  itself  through  various  functions,  specifications,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  the  co-ordination  between  separate  features.  Now,  a  survey 
of  cultures  shows  notable  similarities  also  between  such  complex 
features  and  combinations  of  features.  The  more  complex  a  feature, 
either  in  itself  or  through  association  with  other  features,  the  greater 
the  number  of  its  possible  historical  and  psychological  sources;  for 
every  definite  aspect,  every  function  of  a  feature,  may  itself  have 
multiple  origins;  and,  similarly,  the  association  of  several  features  may 
proceed  along  quite  different  lines,  —  different  in  origin,  in  mechanism, 
in  the  chronological  succession  of  individual  events.  Any  attempt  to 
correlate  the  similarities  between  different  cultures  in  such  complex 
features  imposes  the  principle  of  convergence  with  even  greater  force 
than  in  the  case  of  the  more  simple  and  general  cultural  traits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  the  objective  manifestations  of 
cultures  alone  have  been  considered:  in  other  words,  the  convergences 
invoked  to  account  for  the  similarities  may,  after  all,  prove  to  be  false 
convergences.  We  may  have  clans  that  have  sprung  from  different 
sources  and  also  remain  different  in  their  functions;  one  clan  may 
regulate  marriage  and  the  election  of  chiefs,  the  other  may  be  associ- 
ated with  ceremonial  and  religious  or  mythological  ideas  and  practices. 
The  resemblance,  then,  would  be  of  that  superficial,  formal  kind 
characteristic  of  false  convergences.  Similarly  with  taboos:  animal 
taboos  of  heterogeneous  origin  and  development  may  also  differ  in 
their  psychological  connotations;  the  one  may  emanate  at  a  given  time 
from  the  conscious  prescription  of  a  chief,  the  other  may  be  based  on 
the  totemic  character  of  the  animal.  Again  the  convergence  would 
be  purely  objective.  But  if,  in  these  or  similar  instances,  the  cultural 
features,  while  of  different  derivation,  acquire  a  similar  psychological 
content,  or,  in  case  of  social  divisions,  similar  functions,  the  case  is 
one  of  genuine  convergence. 

Another  circumstance  must  here  be  invoked  to  show  that  con- 
vergences of  this  latter  type,  genuine  convergences,  are  more  likely 
to  arise  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
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We  have  so  far  spoken  of  the  objective  manifestations  of  cultures; 
that  is,  of  cultural  manifestations  as  viewed  by  the  investigator  who 
is  satisfied  to  describe  what  he  sees  without  following  up  the  (x^se 
cultural  setting  or  psychological  content  of  the  observed  phenomenon. 
Now,  when  these  latter  aspects  of  culture  engage  cme's  attention,  he 
finds  what  we  have  already  established  for  the  objective  cultural  mani- 
festations: the  psychic  settings  of  cultural  traits  are  also  limited  in 
number  in  each  culture,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  Mmilar  in  different 
cultures.  We  find  that  social  divisions  (whether  dans,  phratries, 
families,  villages)  regulate  marriage,  figure  as  ceremonial,  religious, 
political  units,  exercise  reciprocal  functions  at  burial,  games,  feasts, 
contests,  etc.  These*  functions,  either  in  isolation  or  in  different 
combinations,  occur  everywhere  in  connection  with  social  divisions; 
and  often  in  quite  different  cultures  the  same  individual  functions,  or 
even  combinations  of  functions,  occur  in  connection  with  the  same  kind 
of  social  divisions.  These  facts  are  too  well  known  to  require  speci- 
fication. But  the  same  also  applies  to  other  customs,  activities,  func^ 
tions,  ideas.  The  functions  of  religious  and  military  societies,  dubs, 
age  classes,  are  limited  in  number,  and  recur  in  different  groups.  The 
varieties  of  interpretations  of  designs,  realistic  and  geometrical,  are 
strictly  limited  in  each  cultural  area,  and  similar  interpretations  occur 
in  distinct  areas.  The  forms  and  psychic  contents  of  initiation 
ceremonies,  of  all  rites  de  passage^  are  no  less  similar  within  separate 
cultures,  and,  to  a  high  degree,  between  cultures.  The  ceremonial 
cydes  attending  birth,  marriage,  death,  burial,  are  quite  as  char- 
acteristic of  cultural  areas;  and  many  of  the  ceremonial  details,  with 
their  concomitant  interpretations,  are  facts  of  wide  distribution. 
Mechanisms  of  trade  and  barter,  legal  procedure  and  magical  rite, 
behave  in  no  different  manner.  Thus  the  psychic  aspects  of  culture^ 
when  compared  to  (he  multiplicity  of  their  possible  psychological  and 
historical  origins,  constitute  a  further  limitation  in  the  possibilities  of 
development. 

The  set  of  facts  just  referred  to,  when  correlated  with  the  limitation 
of  forms  in  the  objective  manifestations  of  culture,  constitute  irref* 
utable  evidence  of  genuine  convergence.  The  evidence,  in  fact, 
points  not  merely  toward  the  reality  of  genuine  convergence,  but 
toward  its  inevitableness  and  frequency.*  But  the  case  of  ccm- 
vergence  does  not  rest  there. 

1  In  his  *'  On  the  Principle  of  Convergence  in  Ethnology  *'  {Journal  of  American  FoU- 
Lore,  vol.  zxv,  pp.  37'38)f  Dr.  Lowie  refers  to  the  principle  of  limited  possibilities, 
and  illustrates  it  by  a  number  of  examples.  An  analysis  of  these  eacamples  wiU 
show  that  a  physical  or  logical  limitation  of  possiUlities  is  inv<^ved  in  eadi  instance. 
Descent  can  be  either  maternal  or  paternal;  there  must  be  either  evolution  or 
permanence  of  species;  the  number  of  wa3rs  in  which  a  sldn  membrane  can  be  fastened 
to  a  drum  is  limited;  etc    The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  A.  Haberiandt  in  his 
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Of  the  more  involved  manifestations  of  convergence,  I  propose  to 
deal  briefly  with  one,  —  the  totemic  complex.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  separate  features  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  totemic 
organization  are  cultural  traits  which  in  no  sense  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  totemism.  Clan  exogamy,  animal  names  of  social 
groups,  beliefs  in  descent  from  an  animal,  are  features  of  complex 
historical  and  psychological  derivation,  which,  imder  certain  psycho- 
sociological  conditions,  enter  into  intimate  association  with  one  an* 
other,  thus  constituting  a  totemic  complex.^  Now,  when  totemic 
complexes  in  different  cultural  areas  are  compared,  one  finds  certain 
rather  marked  similarities  in  the  component  features  of  the  complexes, 
as  well  as  a  much  more  striking  similarity  in  certain  forms  of  sociali* 
zation,  by  means  of  which  the  totemic  features  become  consolidated 
into  a  morphologically  integral  system.*  But  over  and  above  these 
resemblances  there  occurs  in  totemic  complexes  a  psychic  re-inter- 
pretation and  assimilation  of  cultural  features  which  transforms 
these  totemic  organizations  into  strictly  comparable  cultural  com- 
plexes lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  psychic  plane.  This  re-inter- 
pretation of  features  through  their  assimilation  by  the  totemic  medium, 
finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  the  features  are  conceived  and  felt  as 
totemic  features  by  the  totemites.  Whatever  the  derivation  of  British 
Columbia  carvings,  whatever  the  sources  of  their  clan  myths  and 
ceremonies,  these  traits  are  for  them  expressions  of  their  totemism. 
The  magical  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Australian  are  for  him  indis- 
solubly  fused  in  his  totemic  circle  of  participation.  And  so  with 
other  features  and  other  totemic  complexes.  The  real  comparability 
of  totemic  organizations  is  thus  seen  to  be  based  oh  these  two  facts: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  consolidation  of  totemic  features  through  the 
merging  with  a  definite  form  of  social  organization, — the  totemic  asso- 

"Prfthistoritch-ethiiographische  PanOlelen'*  {Arckiv  fUr  Anikropohgie,  vol.  xii  [1913] 
pp.  1-35)*  where  he  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  limited  poesibilities  in  the  develop* 
meat  of  arrow-points,  moet  of  which  have  been  realized  at  some  time  or  other  (Jbid., 
p.  zo),  or  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  by  every  sword-handle  (Ihid,,  pp.  7-8). 
How  wide  an  application  can  be  made  of  this  principle  may  be  gathered  from  its  use  by 
Dilthey,  who  believes  in  a  logical  limitation  of  possible  sjrstems  of  philosophy  (cf .  also 
Boas,  "Anthropology,"  Columbia  UuivtrsUy  Prtss,  1908,  p.  94). 

The  principle  of  limited  possibilities  as  formulated  by  these  authors  must,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  convergence,  be  regarded  as  a  special  instance  of  the  principle  expounded  in 
the  text.  Wherever  the  sources  of  development  are  many,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
results  are  limited  through  the  operation  of  logical,  objective,  or  cultural  factors,  there 
must  be  convergence;  and  the  greater  the  possible  number  of  sources  of  development,  and 
the  smaller  the  possible  number  of  results,  the  stronger  is  the  case  for  convergence. 

^  See  "Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study,"  Journal  of  American  Polh-Lore,  voL  xxili 
(19x0),  pp.  264  ei  seq, 

*  See  "The  Origin  of  Totemism,"  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  xiv  (19x2),  p.  603; 
and  "Andrew  Lang  on  Method  in  the  Study  of  Totemism,"  Ibid,,  p.  384. 
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ciation;  on  the  other,  the  re-interpretation  of  the  features  in  the  spirit 
of  the  totemic  medium,  —  the  toUmic  assimilation. 

Totemic  complexes  must,  then,  be  conceived  as  products  of  con- 
vergent developments  in  three  distinct  respects :  the  separate  features  in 
the  different  complexes  involve  convergence;  the  typical  totemic  social 
structures  with  their  features,  which  in  different  complexes  develop  in 
different  ways,  involve  convergence;*  the  totemic  atmosphere,  finally, 
with  its  psychically  transformed  features,  involves  convergence. 

Similar  psychic  transformations,  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  char- 
acter, and  leading  to  convergence,  could  be  studied  in  feudal  systems, 
revolutionary  periods,  wars,  financial  panics. 

CONVERGENCE  VS.  PARALLELISM 

The  argument  of  the  preceding  section,  while  primarily  designed  to 
establish  a  firm  theoretical  foundation  for  the  principle  of  convergence, 
does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  principle  of  parallelism.  The 
two  principles  must  share  the  task  of  interpreting  those  similarities 
in  cultures  that  are  not  due  to  historic^  contact.  It  may  be  stated 
at  the  outset  that,  whereas  no  proof  has  been  forthcoming  of  at  all 
significant  parallelisms  in  the  development  of  integral  historical  com- 
plexes, parallelisms  of  relatively  limited  duration  and  content  have 
been  revealed  by  historical,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  ethnological  research ; 
the  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  ethnologist  in  such  problems  being, 
of  course,  the  lack  of  consecutive  historical  or  otherwise  well-authenti- 
cated data  referring  to  one  cultural  group,  and  covering  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Here  a  question  arises  which  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  ethnological  research.  Apart  from  the 
merits  of  individual  cases  where,  of  course,  specific  data  will  decide 
in  favor  of  parallelism  or  convergence,  are  there  not  theoretical 
grounds  of  a  more  general  character  for  the  preferential  application  of 
one  of  the  two  principles?  One  ground  for  comparison  would  be  the 
extent  to  which  hypothetical  elements  enter  in  the  application  of  the 
two  principles.  Here  the  balance  points  clearly  in  favor  of  con- 
vergence, for  the  assumption  of  only  one  stage  at  which  the  ante- 
cedents of  two  cultural  traits  were  dissimilar,  or  less  similar  than  the 
traits  themselves,  would  substantiate  the  claim  for  convergence; 
whereas  parallelism  involves  the  assumption  of  a  more  or  less  extended 
series  of  similar  stages,  the  probability  of  which  varies  inversely 
with  the  number  of  stages.  Here  Graebner  is  doubtlessly  right  when 
he  says  with  reference  to  convergence,  "In  der  Hauptsache  und  der 

>  The  socio-psychological  factor  responsible  for  this  association  of  the  social  system 
with  totemic  features  has  been  referred  to  before  as  the  tendency  for  specific  socialization 
('* Exogamy  and  Totemism  defined:  A  Rejoinder/*  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  ziii 
[xgiilt  pp.  596-597).    The  tendency  itself,  then,  is  not  the  product  of  convergence. 
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Meinung  nach  steht  diese  Auffassung  als  ErglUizung  der  Lehre  vom 
Elementargedanken  zweifellos  auf  dem  Boden  der  evolutionistischen 
Richtung.  In  einer  Beziehung  steht  sie  jedoch  auch  den  spezifisch 
kulturgeschichtlichen  Bestrebungen  nahe,  n^mlich  in  ihrer  Tendenz 
zu  absoluter  Wertung  der  Einzelerscheinung.  Wenn  gleichartige 
Erscheinungen  nicht  ohne  weiteres  Endglieder  gleicher  Entwick- 
lungsreihen  sind,  sondem  ganz  verschiedene  Vorgeschichte  haben 
konnen,  so  muss  eben  jede  einzdne  Tatsache  auf  ihre  besonderen 
Ursachen  und  die  be^nderen  Zusammenhllnge,  in  denen  sie  steht, 
untersucht  werden.  Ob  die  Untersuchung  dann  zuletzt  ein  Zusam- 
menlaufen  nach  riickwSLrts  oder  eine  Beziehungslosigkeit  der  einzelnen 
Kausalreihen  feststellt  ist  ja  im  Grunde  ein  Unterschied  des  Ergeb- 
nisses,  nicht  eigentlich  der  Methode."  ^ 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  convergence  arises  from  a  consider- 
ation of  cultural  traits  in  their  relation  to  historical  processes.  Since 
the  time  of  Spencer,  Tylor,  Frazer,  the  resemblances  of  cultural  traits 
in  different  cultural  complexes  have  become  commonplaces  of  eth- 
nology. The  orthodox  evolutionist  correlated  these  similarities  with 
parallel  series  of  developments  rooted  ultimately  in  the  psychic  unity 
of  man;  but  the  results  of  historic  and  ethnologic  research  proved 
fatal  to  that  conception.  While  parallelisms  of  a  certain  kind  were 
shown  to  occur,  this  does  not  hold  for  parallelisms  of  any  degree  of 
complexity  and  duration,  nor  for  integral  historic  processes,  the 
individuality  of  which  seems  so  conspicuous  that  doubt  prevails  in 
the  highest  quarters  as  to  whether  anj^hing  like  historic  laws  in  the 
strict  sense  will  ever  become  more  than  a  desideratum.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  individuality  of  historic  processes  became  a  stimulus 
towards  more  intensive  analysis  of  cultural  traits;  and  presently  results 
were  obtained  to  the  effect  that  many  so-called  similarities  in  cultures 
were  largely  illusory,  and  resulted  partly  from  lack  of  definite  informa- 
tion, partly  from  perfectly  artificial  classifications  of  cultural  phe- 
nomena. The  rigorous  application  of  the  psychological  point  of  view 
led  to  similar  conclusions;  for  many  objectively  similar  cultural 
features,  when  studied  in  their  cultural  settings,  were  easily  shown  to 
resolve  themselves  into  thoroughly  different  contents.  This  destruc- 
tive research  notwithstanding,  a  wide  domain  of  genuine  cultural 
similarities  survived  the  onslaught  of  critical  analysis.  Thus  arose  a 
peculiar  situation:  similarities  in  cultural  traits  had  to  be  correlated 
with  diversities  in  historic  processes.  The  principle  of  convergence 
seems  admirably  fitted  for  this  task.  If  similar  origins  and  processes 
of  development  are  not  necessary  antecedents  of  cultural  similarities, 
the  apparently  contradictory  situation  finds  its  solution.  Thus  the 
concept  of  convergence  is  firmly  based  on  that  tremendous  array  of 

1  Melhode,  p.  95. 
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ethnological  similarities,  both  objective  and  psychological,  also  em- 
braced by  evolutionism;  but  whereas  the  latter  conception  becomes 
top-heavy  through  its  attempts  to  harness  all  similarities  into  the  frame 
of  parallel  developments,  convergence  simply  accepts  the  two  equally 
impressive  series  of  facts;  the  one  representing  the  heterogeneity  and 
individuality  of  historic  successions  of  events,  the  other  recording  the 
conspicuous  and  no  less  significant  similarities  in  the  objective  and 
psychological  manifestations  of  cultures  among  many  peoples  and  at 
different  times  and  places. 

Moreover,  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  that  every  instance  of  parallelism 
involves,  of  necessity,  convergence.  This  appears  if  one  tries  to 
reconstruct  in  general  terms  the  processes  by  which  two  similar  and 
genetically  imrelated  cultural  traits  may  have  arisen.  The  inmiediate 
antecedents  of  the  traits  may  have  been  either  to  the  same  degree 
similar,  or  less  similar:  parallelism  or  convergence  would  obtain.  In 
the  reconstruction  of  further  antecedents  the  probability  of  finding 
traits  just  as  similar  would  be  less,  and  the  probability  of  finding  less 
similar  traits  would  be  proportionately  greater.  With  every  step 
backward  the  probability  of  equal  similarity  would  decrease,  that  of 
less  similarity  increase.  This  circumstance  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  principle  that  the  probability  of  a  parallel  series  is,  roughly 
speaking,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  series.  Obvi- 
ously, after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  series  of  stages  in  our  recon- 
struction, we  shall  find  antecedents  that  will  be  less  similar  or  dis- 
similar. At  this  stage,  then,  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
series,  there  was  convergence.  The  only  alternative  assumption  is 
that  of  two  parallel  series  which,  from  their  very  inception,  started 
as  similar  features,  and  continued  parallel  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  historical  process.  But  this  assumption  is  contradicted 
by  our  historical  and  ethnological  experience. 

Thus  convergence,  methodologically  considered,  has  several  points 
in  its  favor,  when  compared  to  parallelism;  parallelism  itself,  mot^ 
over,  involves  convergence. 

THE  HEURISTIC  VALUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PARALLEUSM,  DIFFUSION, 

AND  CONVERGENCE 

While  the  fight  rages  over  the  principles  of  parallelism,  diffusion, 
convergence,  the  temptation  lies  near  to  identify  the  problem  of  the 
interpretation  of  culture  with  the  successful  application  of  one  or  all 
of  these  principles.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  however. 

We  have  heard  of  many  different  kinds  of  parallelisms.  The 
classical  evolutionist  believes  in  practically  uniform  series  of  develop- 
ments not  only  of  separate  phases  of  culture,  but  of  entire  historic 
complexes.    Lamprecht  constructs  his  culture  eras  that  are  psycho- 
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logically  definable  and  repeat  themselves  at  different  times  and 
places.^  Breysig  heralds  a  lengthy  series  of  what  he  calls  "historical 
laws,"  but  which  are  really  parallelisms  of  certain  cultural  develop- 
ments»  limited  in  content  and  complexity,  which  repeat  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  historic  process.*  Wundt's  "  V5lkerpsychologie  " 
presents  another  example  of  an  elaborate  and  much  more  critical 
attempt  to  represent  the  uniformity  of  cultural  developments.  Ehren- 
reich  repeatedly  voices  his  faith  in  the  essential  similarity  of  cultural 
processes  which  differ  mainly  in  the  chronological  succession  of  their 
stages.'  Interpretative  attempts  aiming  at  biologically  or  psycho- 
logically inspired  explanations  are  not  lacking.  They  need  not  here 
concern  us.  Amidst  this  maze  of  theories  and  opinions,  one  fact 
stands  out  with  great  clearness,  —  the  fact  that  parallel  series  do  not 
in  themselves  furnish  a  rationale  of  culture.  Whether  the  parallelisms 
refer  to  entire  historical  complexes  and  embrace  centuries  and  mil- 
lenniums, or  more  modestly  comprise  parallel  developments  of  less 
extent  and  duration,  when  demonstrated  they  do  not  constitute  a 
solution,  but  a  problem  which  has  not  so  far  been  successfully  attacked. 

While  the  majority  of  investigators  would  probably  admit  the  truth 
of  the  above  considerations,  Foy  and  Graebner  have  recently  voiced 
opinions  which  reveal  a  far  less  critical  attitude  on  their  part  toward 
the  principle  of  diffusion  or  historical  relationship  of  which  they 
make  a  universal  interpretative  principle.  A  full  comprehension  of 
culture  for  them  means  human  history  objectively  reconstructed.^ 

But  even  the  most  superficial  analysis  would  suffice  to  show  how 
little  we  know  about  a  cultural  situation  when  all  we  know  about  it 
is  that  a  feature  belonging  to  a  culture  has  been  borrowed  by  another 
culture.  How  often  does  such  a  feature  remain  a  foreign  body  in  its 
new  cultural  environment!  Instance  the  art  nouveau  of  western 
Europe,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  past  century,  spread  through 
the  domain  of  the  plastic  and  decorative  arts,  and,  from  a  modest  be- 
ginning in  its  application  to  small  decorative  objects,  rose  to  the  level 
of  a  new  artistic  style,  and  all  but  created  a  novel  form  of  architecture. 
Eventuidly  the  art  nouveau  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but,  in  its  new  sur- 
roundings, proved  most  ineffective.  After  languishing  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  show-windows  of  fashionable  stationery  and, art  stores, 
it  vanished  without  leaving  any  apparent  trace  on  any  form  of  American 
art. 

A  somewhat  striking  example  of  a  cultural  feature  which,  notwith- 

1  Compare  his  MotUnu  Geschicktswissenschafi^  espedally  pp.  77-130. 

<  Breysigt  Dwr  SUifen^Bau  und  die  Gtselu  der  WeUgeschichU,  pp.  107-133. 

*  Ehrenrdch,  Ethnographische  Analogien,  p.  178;  and  AUgemcine  Myihoiogu,  pp.  59-60. 

*  See  Foy's  Introduction  to  Graebner 's  Methode,  p.  xvi,  and  his  "Begriff,  Aufgabe 
und  Geschichte  der  VOlkerkunde***  in  PiUirer  durch  das  RauUnstrauch-Joesi'Museum 
(Cdln.  Z910),  pp.  Z6-17;  also  Graebner,  Mcthode,  p.  Z07. 
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standing  a  prolonged  objective  association  with  a  cultural  medium, 
failed  to  be  psychologically  assimilated  by  that  medium,  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  classical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Engrafted  upon  the  Russian  school  curriculum  by  an  indis- 
criminative  government,  taught  by  teachers  of  foreign '^birth,  radically 
at  variance  with  the  intellectual  interests  and  the  practical  needs  of 
the  Russian  educated  classes,  classicism  in  Russia  never  became  an 
integral  part  either  of  the  culture  of  the  people  or  of  their  educational 
system. 

If  further  instances  be  sought,  they  may  be  readily  found  wherever 
"civilized"  nations  have  come  in  contact  with  primitive  tribes, 
whether  through  colonization,  trade,  or  scientific  expeditions.  In  all 
such  instances  we  find  that  our  material  culture,  customs,  habits  of 
dress  and  behavior,  even  religious  and  moral  notions,  are  often  adopted 
by  the  nations  in  a  formal  way,  as  it  were,  without,  for  long  periods  of 
time,  radically  affecting  the  intellectual  or  emotional  content  of  their 
culture,  or  even  their  essential  habits  of  action. 

Instances  of  partial  assimilation  of  borrowed  cultural  features  can 
as  readily  be  given.  The  American  university  with  its  college  and 
schools  is  one.  Modelled  after  mediaeval  and  more  recent  European 
patterns,  the  American  university  has  to  a  large  extent  become  assimi- 
lated and  transformed  by  American  life,  with  its  peculiar  ideals  and 
requirements.  The  process,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  completed, 
and  evidence  is  plentiful  of  the  varied  maladjustments  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  the  practical,  moral,  intellectual,  requirements 
of  to-day.* 

The  failure  of  the  policy  of  Russianization  in  Poland  and  Finland  is 
another  case  in  point.  Both  Russian  Poland  and  Finland  have  certainly 
absorbed  much  of  Russian  culture,  but  these  acquired  traits  were  but 
partly  assimilated  by  the  historic  cultures  of  the  two  countries;  and 
in  both  cases  the  well  co-ordinated  organism  of  an  autonomous  culture 
is  but  superficially  hidden  behind  the  outward  guise  of  Russian  insti- 
tutions. 

Among  the  Kwakiutl  of  the  Northwest  coast  the  institution  of 
maternal  descent,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  northern  tribes,  without 
becoming  the  dominant  form,  was  assimilated  by  the  prevailing 
institutions  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  result  in  a  highly  characteristic 
hybrid  organization  which  combines  features  of  maternal  and  paternal 
descent;*  in  the  ghost-dance  religions  of  the  American  Indians  one 
easily  discerns  partly  transformed  features  of  Christian  belief  and 

^  Compaie  the  discussions  in  Professor  Cattell's  UniversUy  Control,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared as  Volume  III  of  the  Science  and  Education  Series. 

>  F.  Boas,  The  Social  Organitation  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indsa$ts  (Wash- 
ington, 1897),  p.  334,  and  elsewhere. 
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dogma;  in  Iroquoian  and  other  cosmologies,  biblical  incidents  appear 
in  transparent  guise;  in  innumerable  Indian  stories  and  myths, 
elements  of  European  folk-lore  are  but  partly  co-ordinated  with  the 
genuine  Indian  content.^ 

In  other  cases,  perfect  assimilation  of  imported  elements  has  taken 
place.  In  modem  civilization,  numerous  cultural  traits  originally 
belonging  to  disparate  cultures  have  become  so  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized in  their  new  media  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  ever-pro- 
gressing uniformity  in  many  essentials  of  culture  called  "interna- 
tionalism. " 

The  European  horse  has  been  made  thdr  own  by  the  Plains  Indians, 
even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits 
of  their  culture.  The  Salish  Bella  Coola  have  borrowed  so  much 
and  so  well  of  the  social  organization,  religion,  ceremonies,  mate- 
rial culture,  of  the  coast  peoples,  as  to  become  practically  identical 
culturally  with  those  peoples.* 

The  mechanism  and  psychology  of  the  borrowing  processes  exempli- 
fied above  would,  if  properly  understood,  certainly  reveal  profound 
and  significant  differences.*  By  embracing  all  of  these  processes  in 
the  general  terms  of  diffusion  or  genetic  relationship,  no  more  is 
achieved  than  to  suggest  the  initial  direction  for  further  research.* 

As  mentioned  before,  Graebner  does  not  in  theory  deny  the  appli- 
cability of  the  psychological  point  of  view,  but  he  fails  to  apply  it. 
This,  and  his  failure  to  concentrate  on  the  study  of  a  real  (not  recon- 
structed) cultural  complex,  constitute  the  conspicuous  limitations  of 
his  work.  It  is  thus  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  misled  into  the 
acceptance  of  three  cardinal  principles  which  became  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  entire  theory  of  culture-waves  and  culture-strata, — 
the  principle  of  interpretation  at  a  distance   (Feminterpretation), 

>  See  the  recent  discussion  by  F.  Boas,  ''Notes  on  Mexican  Folk-Lore,"  Journal  of 
American  FoUc-Loret  vol.  zxv  (1912)*  PP*  347-360. 

s  F.  Boas.  "  The  Mythology  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians/'  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  i,  pp.  120-137. 

s  The  state  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  these  phenomena  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  upon  one  point,  at  least,  in  connection  with  borrowing.  Boas  and  Graebner 
voice  diametrically  opposite  views.  Graebner  represents  a  widely  held  standpoint  when 
he  says  that  "wo  eine  Erscheinung  unorganisch  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  steht,  liegt 
Ubertragung  vor"  (Methode,  p.  96);  whereas  Boas  remarks,  "The opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Graebner  seems  to  me  so  little  true,  that  I  rather  incline  towards  the  reverse  opinion. 
It  seems  at  least  plausible,  although  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  on  the  whole  only  such 
ethnic  features  are  transmitted  that  in  some  way  conform  to  the  character  of  some  feature 
of  the  life  of  the  people  that  adopt  them'*  {Scienu  [191 1],  p.  808). 

*  While  more  extensive  investigations  of  diffusion  and  the  assimilation  of  borrowed 
traits  still  remain  to  be  made,  much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Paul  Radin  for  his  illuminating 
study  of  the  peyote  cult  among  the  Winnebago  {American  Anthropologist,  1913),  in  which 
he  has  disclosed  highly  instructive  examples  of  the  borrowing,  assimilation,  and  transforma- 
tion of  ideas. 
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which  totally  disregards  the  geographical,  and  in  so  far  the  historical, 
factor  in  the  dififusion  of  culture;  ^  the  principle  of  the  permanent 
comparability  of  genetically  related  cultiu-es,  which  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  psychic  transformations  of  cultural  traits;'  and  the 
principle  of  the  integral  diffusion  of  cultures,  which  is  contradicted 
by  all  we  know  of  the  individuality  of  the  different  phases  of  a  culture 
as  well  as  by  our  entire  historical  experience.*  A  detailed  critique 
of  these  principles,  however,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article.* 

Another  consideration  must  be  adduced  here  to  show  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  problem  of  dififusion  and  those  problems 
which  arise  in  the  study  of  a  concrete  cultural  complex.  In  discus- 
sions of  cultural  origins,  and  in  other  connections,  it  is  customary  to 
contrast  the  processes  within  a  culture  coi^ceived  of  as  "inner  growth" 
with  the  processes  involved  in  cultural  contact.  Now,  in  addition 
to  the  dififerences  displayed  by  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  there  are 
also  fundamental  psychological  similarities.  Ideas  or  customs  that 
come  from  another  culture  may  be  totally  rejected,  or,  as  indicated 
before,  they  may  either  remain  essentially  foreign  to  the  new  medium 
or  become  partly  or  thoroughly  assimilated.  These  ideas  or  customs 
are  first  introduced  by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  and  spread 

>  Methode,  pp.  63-70;  also  pp.  no,  115,  119,  143. 

s  Ihid.,  pp.  104-135.  The  fact  that  Graebner  pursues  his  argument  so  largely  in  the 
domain  of  material  culture  is  here  responsible  for  his  position. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

<  Graebner  has  applied  his  theoretical  standpoint  in  a  series  of  special  studies  (see  his 
"Kulturkreise  und  Kulturschichten  in  Ozeanien."  ZeUschrift  fikr  EihnologU,  voL  zxzvii 
[1905],  pp.  38  et  seq,;  "Wanderung  und  Entwicklung  sozialer  Systeme  in  Australien." 
GMms,  vol.  zc  [1906].  pp.  i8z-i86, 307-310,  330-334,  337-341;  **Die  sosialen  Systeme  in 
der  Sttdsee,'*  ZeiUchrifi  fUr  Sotialwissenschaft,  voL  xi  [1908];  "Die  Melanesische  Bogen- 
kultur  und  ihre  Verwandten."  AfUhropos,  vol.  iv  [1909];  also  several  recent  publications  in 
PeUrmanfCs  Mitteilungen  and  the  Baessler  Archiv).  In  all  of  these  works,  as  well  as  in 
his  theoretical  position,  Graebner  builds  on  the  foundation  laid  by  RatzeL  This  standpoint 
is  shared  by  Frobenius,  an  earlier  representative  of  this  ethnological  school,  in  his  "Dcr 
Urspnmg der  Afrikanischen  Kulturen'*  (1898),  and  "Die  Kulturformen  Ozeaniens,"  Peter- 
mann*s  MUtcUungen,  vol.  xlvi  (1900);  Ankermann,  "Die  Lehre  von  den  Kulturkreisen.*' 
Archiw  fUr  Anlhropohgie  (19x1),  Korrespondens-BlaU,  wboee  position,  however,  is 
more  critical;  Foy,  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Eisentechnik,  insbesondere  des  GeblSses." 
EihnologUa,  I.  Compare  also  P.  W.  Schmidt,  "Die  Kulturhistoriadie  Methode  in  der 
Ethnologie,"  Anthropos,  vol.  vi  (1911)*  PP*  1010-Z036.  Among  English  students. 
Rivers  has  shown  marked  sympathy  with  Graebner's  position  (see  his  "The  Ethnological 
Analjrsis  of  Culture,"  Scienu,  vol.  zxxiv  [191 1]*  and  "The  Sociological  .Significance  of 
Myth,"  PoUk'Lore,  Z9Z3).  Graebner  has  been  attacked  in  this  country  by  Boas.  Dizon. 
and  Lowie,  in  the  articles  referred  to  before;  but  the  only  systematic  attempt  at  an  analysis 
of  Graebner*8  work  so  far  has  been  made  by  Haberlandt,  in  his  brief  article  "Zur  Kritik 
der  Lehre  von  den  Kulturkreisen  und  Kulturschichten,"  PeUrmann*s  MitUilungen,  voL  57 
(191  z),  pp.  113-118.  For  Graebner's  and  Foy's  answers  and  Haberlandt *s  final  note, 
see  Ibid.t  pp.  338  ei  seq.,  330  et  seq„  334. 
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through  the  cultural  area  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  process  of  diffusion. 
Now,  all  of  these  traits  apply  also  to  ideas  or  customs  which  spring 
up  within  the  group.  They  also  may  be  rejected,  partly  or  wholly 
assimilated,  and  they  spread  in  essentially  the  same  way.  The  mech- 
anism and  psychology  of  the  processes  are  strikingly  similar.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  important  difference:  the  ideas  and  customs  of  indigenous 
origin  are  more  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  become  assimilated 
than  those  coming  from  without.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  and  customs  that  spring  up  within  a  culture  are  in  part 
determined  by  that  culture,  while  those  that  come  from  without 
are  independent  of  the  recipient  cultural  medium.  The  main  differ^ 
ence,  then,  seems  to  lie,  not  in  the  processes  of  moulding  and  assimi^ 
lation  to  which  the  two  sets  of  ideas  and  customs  are  subjected  in  a 
cultural  medium,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  range  and  character  of  the 
two  sets  of  ideas  and  customs  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  different. 
Clearly,  also,  this  difference  will  be  the  less,  the  greater  the  similarity 
between  the  two  cultures  in  contact. 

It  thus  appears  that  not  only  are  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  replete 
with  psychological  problems,  but  the  Character  of  those  problems  is 
in  many  ways  related  to  that  of  the  problems  arising  in  Uie  study  of 
concrete  cultural  complexes.^ 

Similar  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  conver- 
gence. No  more  than  in  the  case  of  parallelism  and  diffusion  is  there 
a  psychological  interpretation  of  similarities  in  culture  when  they  are 
ascribed  to  convergent  developments.  The  phenomena  of  what  we 
called  "dependent"  convergence  may  first  be  cited  in  this  connection. 
The  facts  embraced  in  that  category  belong  to  the  domain  of  conver- 
gence as  well  as  to  that  of  diffusion  or  genetic  relationship.  They 
represent  convergences  in  so  far  as  the  sources  from  which  they  develop 
may  be  different;  but  whereas  in  genuine  convergences  the  develop- 
ment of  similarities  proceeds  in  two  or  more  independent  series  belong- 
ing to  different  cultures,  in  the  case  of  "dependent"  convergence 
the  similarities  are  due  to  a  common  psychic  setting,  to  ideas  that 
are  "in  the  air,"  or  to  the  suggestion  of  a  pre-existing  pattern.  An 
interesting  study  could  be  made  to  show  that  the  pragmatisms  of  a 
Mach,  a  James,  a  Schiller,  a  Dewey,  or  a  Bergson,  have  developed  from 

1  Of  the  few  contributions  to  the  solution  of  this  and  related  problems,  Wissler's 
recent  article  deserves  mention.  See  his  **The  North  American  Indians  of  the  Plains.*' 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (May,  I9i3)«  pp.  436-444,  where,  at  the  end  of  an  all  too  brief 
but  pregnant  discussion,  the  author  concludes,  "In  general,  we  believe  that  the  facts 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  typical  Plains  culture  was  developed  in  the  heart  of 
the  area,  and  was  the  composite  result  of  independent  invention  and  the  adaptation  of 
intrusive  cultural  traits  from  the  east,  south,  and  west."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Wlssler 
will  not  long  withhold  a  much  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  same  problem  than  the  one 
he  has  given  us. 
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different  sources,  and  often  through  strikingly  dissimilar  processes  of 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  the  thinking  of  these 
authors  along  pragmatic  lines  was  to  a  large  extent  determined  by 
certain  widely  spread  tendencies  in  modem  thinking. 

On  a  similar  plane  lies  the  objective  tendency  in  modem  psychology 
and  sociology,  —  the  so-called  "psychology  of  behavior."  While 
hints  and  theories  pointing  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  books 
on  psychology,  sociology,  religion,  the  psychic  motivation  of  these 
convergent  processes  of  thought  is  discemibly  variable.  The  lure  of 
statistics  has  done  its  share;  the  discouraging  results  of  the  introspec- 
tive method  constitute  another  factor;  still  another  is  represented  by 
the  desire  to  equate  the  methods  of  human  and  animal  psychology;  ^ 
while  the  essentially  similar  position  recently  taken  by  Durkheim  in 
his  '*La  Vie  Religieuse"  has  a  psychological  history  of  a  much  more 
involved  character. 

Genuine  convergence,  finally,  is  by  no  means  obvious  psychologi- 
cally, and  practically  no  advance  has  so  far  been  made  towards  the 
clearing-up  of  the  problems  involved.*  The  principle  of  limited  possi- 
bilities advocated  in  this  study  may  suggest  the  reality  of  conver- 
gence, but  it  does  not  touch  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Pending  si)ecific  investigation  of  convergences  and  their  psychic  mech- 
anisms, a  few  theoretically  plausible  sources  of  convergence  may  at 
least  be  indicated.  Accident  wilT  always  claim  its  share  of  instances,* 
meaniiig  by  that  the  operation  of  a  multiplicity  of  factors  which  in 
their  complexity  will  ever  defy  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  any  kind 
of  law,  and  which  will  always  be  operative  in  producing  convergences 
as  well  as  divergences.  Convergences  of  this  type  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  those  at  times  striking  physiognomic  convergences  which  occur  in 
genetically  unrelated  persons.  General  psychological  similarity  of 
two  cultures  or  cultural  stages  must  certainly  constitute  a  favorable 

>  Compare  McDougall's  IntfoducHon  to  Social  Psychology;  Maz^'Meyer's  The  Punda- 
mental  Laws  of  Human  Behavior,  Boston,  ipzi;  Thoradike's  Animal  Intelligence  (last  two 
chapters);  also  Leuba's  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  19x2.  The  most  dogmatic  and 
uncompromising  stand  in  this  connection  has  been  taken  by  J.  B.  Watson  ("Psychology 
as  the  Behaviorist  views  it."  Psychological  Review,  vol.  xz  [i9i3]>  PP-  I58~i77)t  who, 
with  enviable  optimism,  unflinchingly  accepts  even  the  most  absurd  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  behavior. 

*  Thus,  while  exception  must  be  taken  to  Dr.  Lowie*s  dictum,"  granted  the  eriBtmce 
of  identities,  they  are  inexplicable,*'  for  reasons  indicated  before  (see  p.  268),  he  is  certainly 
right  in  insisting  that  neither  the  psychic  unity  of  man,  nor  similarity  in  physical  or 
cultural  environment,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  genuine  convergence. 

*  Graebner  is  certainly  wrong  in  categorically  rejecting  R.  M.  Mesrer's  utilization  of 
the  concept  of  accident  (Methode,  p.  95).  Of  course,  the  concept  must  not  be  understood 
to  imply  the  negation  of  cause,  but  rather  as  expressed  above.  In  all  questions  of  origins, 
for  instance,  origins  of  inventions  in  particular,  the  concept  of  accident  or  chance  will 
ever  do  excellent  service.  For  a  judicious  utilization  of  the  concept  in  this  connection, 
see  Wundt,  "Elemente  der  V5lkerpsychologie,"  pp.  34,  27-30,  31-32. 
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soil  for  the  germination  of  convergences.  This  also  applies  to  similar 
phases  in  economic,  juridical,  religious,  social,  development.  Still 
another  source,  as  shown  before,  may  be  seen  in  the  assimilating 
influence  of  special  psychic  situations,  such  as  are  constituted  by 
totemic  complexes,  religious  societies,  feudal  systems,  revolutionary 
periods,  etc.  Concrete  research  must  be  relied  upon  to  reveal  the 
explanatory  value  of  the  above  and  other  factors,  as  well  as  the 
relation  between  genuine  and  false  convergences.^ 

Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  parallelism,  diffusion, 
convergence,  must  be  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  heuristic  principles, 
which  cannot  be  directly  utilized  for  an  interpretation  of  culture,  but 
the  application  of  which  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  cultural  material  which  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  such 
interpretation. 

SUliIMARY 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  concept  of  convergence  by  various 
authors  leads  to  the  distinction  of  three  types  of  convergence, — false 
convergence,  genuine  convergence,  and  dependent  convergence. 

Pending  the  concrete  demonstration  of  instances  of  convergence 
which  may  be  expected  from  further  research,  a  theoretical  vindica- 
tion of  the  principle  seems  desirable. 

Anal3rsis  of  individual  cultures  shows  that  every  culture  is  character- 
ized by  a  limited  number  of  cultural  traits,  both  objective  and  psycho- 

1  While  the  principle  of  limited  possibilities  as  here  enunciated  applies  to  all  phases  of 
culture,  material  culture  as  such  has  scarcely  been  touched  upon  in  this  study.  This 
was  due  to  two  reasons.  Graebner's  conclusions  and  theories  obviously  have  been 
derived  from  his  intensive  studies  of  the  material  culture  of  certain  areas,  and 
he  has  largely  relied  upon  these  data  in  his  Methode  as  well  as  in  his  concrete 
investigations.  Dr.  Lowie.  in  his  capacity  of  critic,  was  induced  to  follow 
Graebner's  lead  in  selecting  his  examples  mainly  in  the  domain  of  material  culture. 
The  same  is  true  of  Haberlandt*s  interesting  study  (**Prflhistori8ch-ethnographische 
Parallelen.*'  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie,  Band  XII.  1913).  Thus  it  seemed  desirable  to 
concentrate  on  the  other  aspects  of  culture  which  had  remained  relatively  neglected  in 
the  discussion  of  convergence.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  problems  arise  in  connection 
with  material  culture  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  treated,  but  which  are  so  specific 
as  to  fall  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  To  give  only  one  illustration.  In  the 
domain  of  material  culture,  and  there  alone,  identities  of  independent  origin  are  known  to 
occur.  These,  it  would  seem,  surely  constitute  genuine  convergences.  But  the  objectively 
identical  features  may  have  different  psjrchological  settings,  in  which  case,  in  accordance 
with  the  psychological  connotations  of  the  concept  of  convergence,  the  identities  ought  to 
be  classed  as  false  convergences.  This  is  only  one  of  the  difficulties  which  cannot^be  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  in  the  absence  of  a  thorough  analytical  study  of  cultural  similarities 
and  of  the  concept  of  similarity  itself  in  its  application  to  cultural  traits.  Such  a  study, 
again,  can  only  be  made  at  the  hand  of  a  series  of  concrete  examples.  This,  then,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  immediate  task  of  the  ethnologist,  which  must  be  accomplished  before 
much  further  progress  in  the  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  convergence  can  be 
expected. 
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logical,  the  character  of  which  is  also  clearly  defined.  Marked  similar- 
ities exist  between  such  traits 'in  different  cultures.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  analysis  of  the  historical  and  psychological  sources  of  such 
cultural  traits  reveals  a  much  greater  possible  variety  of  origins  and 
processes.  This  limitation  in  number  and  character  of  cultural 
traits,  when  compared  to  the  multiplicity  of  possible  historical  and 
psychological  sources,  constitutes  a  limitation  in  the  possibilities  of 
development,  and  necessitates  convergence.  The  principle  of  UmUed 
possibilities  in  cuUural  development  is  thus  constituted  an  a  priori 
argument  in  favor  of  convergence. 

Convergence  and  parallelism  do  not  exclude  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preferential  application  of  the  principle  of  convergence 
seems  justifiable:  for  convergence  involves  less  hypothetical  elements 
than  parallelism;  convergence  reconciles  the  similarity  in  cultural 
traits  with  the  diversity  of  historical  processes;  moreover,  every 
instance  of  parallelism  of  necessity  involves  an  initial  convergence. 

Parallelism,  diffusion,  convergence,  are  not  principles  of  psycho- 
logical interpretation,  and  cannot  in  themselves  furnish  a  rationale 
of  culture.  They  must  be  regarded  as  heuristic  principles  the  critical 
application  of  which  will  result  in  a  grouping  and  classification  of 
cultural  data  facilitating  the  psychological  interpretation  of  culture. 

Columbia  UmvBRsmr. 
New  York  Crrv. 
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LOCAL  MEETINGS 

NORTH   CAROLINA  BRANCH 

At  a  meeting  called  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  March  24,  approximately  forty 
prospective  members  of  a  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society  were  present,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  others. 

A  permanent  organization,  called  the  North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society, 
was  effected;  a  constitution,  reported  by  the  organizing  committee,  which 
had  been  at  work  since  December,  was  adopted;  about  eighty  charter 
members  were  enrolled;  and  the  following  officers  elected: — 

President,  Dr.  James  F.  Royster,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Vice-Presidents,  Col.  Haywood  Porter,  Asheville,  N.  C;  Rev.  George  W. 

Lay,  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mr.  O.  W.  Blacknall,  Kittrell, 

N.  C. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  had  expected  to  be  present, 
but  was  unable  to  reach  the  State  in  time  for  the  meeting.  The  following 
literary  programme  was  carried  out:  — 

Mr.  T.  M.  Pittman,  of  Henderson,  "The  Uses  of  Words  in  Different  Sec- 
tions of  the  State." 

Professor  Benjamin  Sledd,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  "Witchcraft  in  the 
Mountains  of  Virginia." 

Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross,  University  of  North  Carolina,  "  Magic." 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  University  of  North  Carolina,  "Legends  of  the 
Carolina  Coast  and  Some  Early  Foreigners." 

Frank  C.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Trinity  Collbgb. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

•  European  Tales  among  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  —  The  following 
tale  was  recorded  in  Oklahoma.  The  narrator  was  Josiah  Mikey  (  Ca^bi'tci, 
"  clearing  ")f  &  Chickasaw,  who  furnished  other  ethnological  data,  particu- 
larly on  social  organization,  head-flattening,  ceremonies,  and  folk-lore, 
which  were  published  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore 
(Vol.  XX  [1907],  pp.  50-58).  It  was  claimed  by  the  informant  that  these 
old  stories  (cikona^pa'*)  relate  to  a  former  period  when  animals  and  men 
had  a  common  language.  Though  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  bor- 
rowed European  motive,  this  story  belongs  to  a  class  which  has  the  additional 
force  of  having  been  appropriated  by  one  of  the  bands  in  praise  of  its  totemic 
animal.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  it  was  "  told  by  the  Fox  band  to 
make  fun  of  the  wolf,  and  get  the  Wolf  band  to  hurrah  for  the  Fox  band." 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  list  of  bands  from  the  Chickasaw  did 
not  include  either  the  Fox  or  Wolf  band. 

The  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  —  The  Fox  and  the  Wolf  were  friends.  0**v  ame 
they  agreed  to  go  hunting.  The  Fox  went  off  in  one  direction,  and  so  did 
the  Wolf  in  another  direction.  The  Fox  travelled  in  a  circle,  and  by  and  by 
ran  across  the  Wolf.  He  asked  him  what  luck  he  had  had.  The  Wolf  told 
him  that  he  had  met  with  a  Dog,  and  asked  the  Dog  why  he  liked  to  stay 
around  human  beings.  Said  the  Dog,  **  I  like  them  because  they  defend 
me."  Then  he  asked  the  Dog  how  they  defended  him.  Said  he,  "  Look 
behind  that  tree! "  Now,  there  stood  a  man  with  a  gun.  Then  the  Wolf 
was  terrified,  ran  off,  and  forgot  about  hunting  until  he  met  the  Fox. 

Now,  the  Fox  told  what  luck  he  had  had.  He  had  had  good  luck.  He 
told  the  Wolf  that  he  found  a  dead  horse;  but  the  horse  was  lying  very  near 
a  road,  and  he  was  afraid  to  tackle  him  alone.  He  told  the  Wolf,  however, 
that  if  he  would  help  him  carry  the  horse  off,  they  would  have  a  feast 
The  Wolf  agreed,  and  they  went  to  where  the  dead  horse  was.  They 
stopped  near  by.  The  Wolf  wouldn't  believe  the  horse  was  dead.  He  told 
the  Fox  to  bring  him  a  handful  of  hair.  The  Fox  brought  him  a  handful 
of  hair,  and  the  Wolf  smelled  it.  Said  he,  **  Yes,  he's  been  dead  quite  a 
while." 

So  now  the  Wolf  and  Fox  consulted  how  to  carry  the  dead  horse  away. 
The  Wolf  allowed  the  Fox  to  tie  his  tail  to  the  dead  horse's  tail,  and  the 
Fox  took  hold  of  his  head  to  pull  him  off.  When  the  Wolf  was  securely 
tied  to  the  horse's  tail,  the  Fox  went  over  to  his  place  near  the  head  to  get 
hold.  Then  suddenly  he  scratched  the  horse  on  the  nose;  and  being,  in 
truth,  only  asleep,  the  horse  woke  up,  and  dashed  away,  dragging  the  Wolf. 
Then  the  Fox  shouted  to  the  Wolf,  "  Hurrah  for  me,  my  friend! "  but  the 
Wolf  cried  in  despair,  "  How  can  I  hurrah,  when  I'm  up  in  the  air?  " 

F.  G.  Speck 

FniLADELPfllA,   Pa. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  WINNEBAGO 

INDIAN 

BY   PAUL   RADIN 

Very  many  laymen  and  ethnologists  have  frequently  brought 
against  ethnological  memoirs  the  indictment  that  they  represented 
but  the  skeleton  and  bones  of  the  culture  they  sought  to  portray; 
that  what  was  needed,  if  we  were  ever  to  understand  the  Indian,  was 
an  interpretation  of  his  life  and  emotions  from  within;  which  was 
what,  for  the  most  part,  ethnological  memoirs  did  not  do. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  I  think,  this  general  indictment  is  quite 
correct,  although  issue  might  be  taken  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  forward,  especially  with  the  lack  of  specific  details 
as  to  how,  indeed,  an  inside  view  of  the  Indian  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  answer  to  the  "dry-as-bones"  memoirs  has  taken  two  forms; 
either  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  such  memoirs,  or  a  "civil- 
ized" Indian  has  interpreted,  as  best  he  could,  the  memories  of  his  child- 
hood and  his  youth,  and  presented  them  in  poetic  English.  The  general 
criticism  that  might  be  applied  to  both  these  methods  of  procedure 
is,  that  they  do  not  really  give  that  which  the  critics  of  the  ordinary 
descriptive  memoir  insist  is  vital,  —  an  inside  view  of  the  Indian's 
emotional  {ite.  For  to  do  that,  it  is  a  primary  requisite  that  the 
Indian  be  a  real  Indian,  and  not  a  Christian  looking  back  upon  a 
"romantic"  past. 

In  my  studies  among  the  Winnebago  Indians,  I  happened  to  run 
across  one  of  those  serious  and  sedate  middle-aged  individuals  whom 
one  is  likely  to  meet  in  almost  every  civilization,  and  who,  if  they 
chose  to  speak  in  a  natural  and  detached  manner  about  the  culture 
to  which  they  belonged,  could  throw  more  light  upon  the  workings 
of  an  Indian's  brain  than  any  mass  of  information  systematically  and 
carefully  obtained  by  an  outsider. 

Realizing  that  here  was  an  excellent  instrument  for  obtaining  just 
what  was  so  urgently  needed,  an  inside  view  of  an  Indian's  thoughts, 
I  approached  him  with  the  idea  of  relating  to  me  —  whenever  he 
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chose,  in  any  manner  he  chose  —  something  about  that  culture  of 
which  he  had  formed  an  integral  part  up  to  the  time  of  my  coming 
among  the  Winnebago.  I  told  him  I  wanted  something  about  his 
beliefs  and  about  the  people  he  had  met;  but  beyond  that  I  did  not 
guide  him  in  any  respect.  Of  course,  one  difficulty  was  encountered, 
one  that  is  encountered  everywhere,  but  most  characteristically  among 
the  Indians,  —  the  difficulty  of  presenting  to  a  stranger  memories, 
feelings,  and  facts  that  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  arrange. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  this  inside  view  partakes  of  the 
artificial,  and  is  most  assuredly  selective.  Fortunately,  my  inform- 
^  ant  did  very  little  arranging.  The  facts  he  chose  to  discuss  were  those, 
of  course,  that  had  impressed  him  most  strongly  during  his  forty-eight 
years  of  life.  Everything  he  told  me  was  told  in  Indian,  and  he  was 
present  when  the  English  translation  was  made.  Surely,  no  better 
opportunity  for  obtaining  an  "inside"  view  could  be  given. 

There  is  still  one  danger  lurking  in  the  following  pages.  The  language 
in  which  they  were  told  is  not  literary  or  chosen  Winnebago.  The 
informant  changes  frequently  from  past  to  present  tense,  from  direct  to 
indirect  discourse,  etc.  It  is  generally  too  concise  and  syncopated,  and 
leaves  much  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader.  Add  to  this  the  ordinary  diffi- 
culties of  translating  Indian  into  English,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  English  rendering  is  liable  to  an  interpretation,  at  the  hands  of 
"  interpretative  "  minds,  which  may  be  utterly  unjustified  by  the  Winne- 
bago itself.  I  cannot  very  well  advocate  the  learning  of  Winnebago 
as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  above  pages; 
but  that  is,  of  course,  what  must  be  demanded  of  all  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  approximations.  The  Winnebago  original  of  this  English  ac- 
count is  printed  below  the  rule.  Words  given  in  parentheses  have 
been  inserted  to  complete  the  sense.  For  explanation  of  alphabet 
see  *'  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,"  Bulletin  40,  Part  I, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  880  ei  stg. 

I.    HOW    ONE    OF    MY    ANCESTORS    WAS    BLESSED    BY    EAkTH-MAKER* 

Wecgicega  they  called  him.  A  Winnebago  he  was.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  his  father  coaxed  him  to  fast;  (saying)  that  when  Earth- 
Maker  created  the  various  spirits,  as  many  good  spirits  as  he  made, 
all  of  them  did  he  place  in  control  of  something.  (The  gift  oQ  life, 
(of  victory)  in  war,  he  put  in  control  of  some.    Others  were  to  be 

Wecgfc^ga  higairSgi.  HotcingiJA''  herejfe.  Tc€kx^thugi  hi-intchigi 
ha»d4ginantc  hak^arajfjS;  mi'^'uiTia  waxopini  waritcir^  wi'fiiigi,  djinAfiga 
waxoptni  p*f**ija  •dfigtji,  hani'^tcifixdji"  wiji'^Quk^dno  wagigfj^.  Uankd- 
gO'W    wonijir^,    kiruk'And   wagigfj^.     HodA    wat«6hik*a    hirekdja,    jfeke 

»  This  is  really  a  version  of  a  favorite  story  among  the  Winnebago.  I  believe  that  the 
only  reason  Blowsnake  has  associated  it  with  one  of  his  ancestors  is  because  his  father 
possessed  a  cane  such  as  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  leg^d  (cf.  p.  298). 
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great  hunters;  that  is  what  he  blessed  them  with,  what  he  gave  to 
them.  Again,  some  of  the  various  spirits  were  to  become  very  power- 
ful. That  is  what  they  were  put  in  control  of;  that  is  what  he  told 
them  to  fast  for.  Whatever  practices  and  blessings  the  Indians' 
(needed)  to  live,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  different  and  diverse 
spirits.  These  different  things  he  gave  them  (the  spirits).  This  is 
what  he  (the  father)  told  him  (the  son)  to  try  to  find  out  (from  the 
spirits).     Thus  he  did. 

When  he  (the  young  man)  was  fasting,  he  tried  to  find  out  some- 
thing from  the  spirits.  As  he  was  fasting  thus,  he  kept  thinking, 
"Long  ago  Earth-Maker  created  the  different  spirits,  and  put  every 
one  of  them  in  control  of  something,  *so  people  say.  Earth-Maker, 
then,  must  truly  be  in  control  of  everything.  He  must,  then,  be 
much  more  powerful  (than  the  spirits).  The  different  spirits,  Earth- 
Maker  created.  He  put  them  in  charge  of  these  (blessings) ;  he  gave 
them  these  gifts.  Now,  even  as  holy  as  these  (spirits)  are,  so,  assur- 
edly, Earth-Maker  must  be  mightier,  holier,"  he  thought.  He  tried 
to  dream  of  him  (Earth-Maker).  "What  kind  of  a  being  is  he?" 
he  thought.  As  he  was  doing  (fasting),  he  thought  to  himself,  "Not 
any  one  of  the  different  spirits  have  known  him  (Earth-Maker)  as 
he  was  (that  is,  has  he  appeared  to,  in  fasting) ;  not  even  one  of  the 
different  spirits  has  he  blessed.  I  wonder  if  Earth-Maker  would 
bless  me;  that  is  what  I  am  thinking  of."  So  he  thought,  and,  putting 
himself  in  a  pitiable  condition,*  he  cried.*  He  could  not  stop. 
"Earth-Maker,  forsooth,  I  wish  to  obtain  knowledge  from,"  he 
thought;  "so  that,  if  he  does  not  bless  me  during  the  fasting,  I  shall 
assuredly  die,"  he  thought.    So  to  the  utmost,  with  all  his  power,  did 

n&ntcwirodjSL'^  h§niwagigfj6.  Jig6  hod&  w^bcopfni  wor&tcirera  hidadji- 
rekdjl.  J^sk^  hiQuk^6nd  wagigfgi,  jSski  hagin&'^tcciji.  U&fikcigEnHngBrd 
hoixk6°Qa  djSg<!icAnA'^  '(inaflk'i  w^xopfni  war&tcirera  hok^r&tcEra  hani'^tci* 
na'^tcwirddja**.  Hok*iritc  haniwagfgiji.  J6$  j^jgske  hip'^ezEna'^i'^cij^. 
Gfji  •a'^jfe. 

HaM&ginantcgi  w§xopfni  hip'^ezEni**!"  wa'd'^jfe.  Gfji  hfiM&ginantcgi 
wawewl'*wi°'ailks*ij6,  "Giji  hagarfejA**  waxopini  waritcirera  mi'^'upa  e 
wa'd'^jfc  hani^tcinxdji**  waJAnij4"cAnA'*  hiruk*An6  wagigfj6,  &nAnk*-a. 
Ma'^'tinank^a  Sxdji**  wajd^'nanintciiixdji**  hiruk*6n6nafik'lcni.  Hiraitceri- 
xdji'^nank'iini.  Waxopini  war&tcirenAngEr^r^cke.  Mi'^'upa  6wawa*dfigi. 
JSske  hiruk^onai^Qekdj^  wogira.  Der^ckera  w^k^a'^tcAnkdjinank^Hdja'^, 
m4"*uija  w4ja"  hekdjinafik^i,  wak'a^tcifigEra,"  hiregiji.  HihaMI  ni^tfigi. 
**  Djaskfcxdji'^nangi,'*  hirejt.  «u4nk«d*»  k*iwewlwffigidja^  "  Hafik'fe  waxo- 
pini war&tcirera  hijai'^perfezEni,  wa*(!inank4 ;  waxopfni  waratcirerar^ckS 
haftk'fJA**  niMjfi^'djanigadja''.  DjagA&na  ma'^'linank'a  na'^djdMjina, 
m^jfiske  p^ewfmofik*.'*  Hiregiji,  niMjok'idja'^jl,  T^kgiji.  Hank'6 
na'^cdja''  QuxtirukEnij^.  "  Mi^^'upa,  tcak'6,  yap^^rezEna^'iiikdjS,"  hirej6; 
"  giji  haflk*4  naMj(i»dj4'*nickl  j6g(i»  haMaginantcir^gi  tcekdji,"  hireji.    Giji 

1  A  ritualistic  maimer  of  saying  that  he  fasted. 

s  Cr3ring  refers  to  the  ceremonial  wail. 
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he  fast.  Earth-Maker  only  he  fasted  for.  At  first,  four  days  would 
he  sleep ;^  then  six  days  he  would  sleep;  then  eight  days  he  would 
sleep;  then  ten  da3rs  he  would  sleep;  and  then  twelve  days  he  would 
sleep.*  After  he  had  gotten  thus  far,  he  would  eat.  Yet  (it  was) 
quite  positive  that  he  had  obtained  no  knowledge;  that  never  (once) 
had  he  been  blessed.  Then  he  gave  up  (his  fasting).  As  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  early  manhood,  he  gave  it  up,  and  married. 

He  took  his  wife  with  him,  and  together  they  moved  away  to  an 
out-of-the-way  place.    There  they  lived,  he  alone  with  his  wife. 

Then,  again  they  commenced  to  fast,  he  with  her.  Earth-Maker  he 
wished  to  dream  of*  before,  and  he  felt  that  this  time  most  assuredly 
would  he  die  (if  he  did  not  appear  to  him)  in  the  fasting.  "Never 
had  it  been  told  that  such  a  thing,  that  is,  a  blessing  from  E^rth- 
Maker  (has  happened).     I  shall  die  during  the  fasting,"  he  thought. 

After  a  while,  a  child  they  had.  It  was  a  boy.  He  addressed  his 
wife  (and)  asked  her  advice,  saying  that  they  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
child  to  Earth-Maker.  She  consented.  To  Earth-Maker  they  will 
sacrifice  it.  They  constructed  a  platform,*  and  they  placed  (the 
child)  upon  it.  And  then  both  of  them  wept  bitterly.  In  the  night- 
time, when  they  slept,  Earth-Maker  took  pity  on  them,  he  said.  He 
came  to  them,  and  they  looked  at  him.  He  most  certainly  is  the  one; 
a  soldier's  uniform  he  wears;  a  high  cocked-hat  he  carries  on  his  head. 

ep'4  haMaginintcEra  mS'^dja''  •d'^jfe.  Ma'^'unicAnA'*  haginintccS.  Tc6- 
g^ja  djob6ha'^,  na'^s'&jl;  hahf  hak^^weha**  na'^s'&jl;  jigiahi  haruw6ngoha' 
na'^s'ijS;  hahl  k'er^pdnohafJA'*  na''s*4j6;  hahl  nfi^bacAniha"*  nangfji.  Ep*S 
jSdjaffixdjP  p*a  hi'^pga  fegi  waruts*4j$.  Hisk^'xdji''  j6gttank*6  wajP*- 
p'6r6zEnije  hafik^agi  waj4**niJA''  naMjodja**nij§.  HahikHfigij6.  J^ 
djdflga  xld6  wogiz6kdJA£[gi,  rucdj&nAiiga  Mndfik  kan^kc8. 

Egi  hitc4wina  hak'arak*lju  gixdnaf^QCJ^  ma'^wotcaP'nafixdjP.  Hahf 
tcirejl  hltcdwinacAHA'^  hak^arakMju. 

figi  jig^  ha^d^ginantcirajS  hok^kMju.  Mi'^'upa  hihaMfe  rog<i"nihera 
j^djdfLga  Mja  hisg^xdjt^  t^^kdjirejl  h9.Miginandjedja.  **  Hafik^agi 
hija**  j6skl  horigirani.     HaMiginandJEr^gi,  tc6kdj6,*^hirejfe. 

HagirSja*^  hahf  ntnkdj6ilgEntngI-a'^  hanfnej§.  UaiigEnfngl-a'  herej^. 
Hitcdwina  wag§j6  hih6k*aragij6,  mfikdj6fikEnttlgra  m&'^^uQa  na'^pigiruxitc 
hirekdj^,  ej6.  Giji  hitc4wina  k*arax6ruk4.  M&'^'uQa  na'^bigirux&djirej^. 
Hazadjfja*'  ^iUpanAfLga  hihag^ja  hat^fi'^pirejd.  £gi  j^djdfiga  hinfi'^wiiik*^ 
ma**cdja"  74girej6.  Ha'^hegidja"  naP'oejS  nii***ui^a  n§ndjwodj4'^j6  ijL 
Wiradji-^nAfiga  horuxtldjireglldja'^.     Hiskena'^dj^dji'^jS    mana'^p^e    wafni 

1  Ritualistic  expression  for  fasting.  I  believe  that,  after  the  first  or  second  day  o£  com- 
plete abstinence,  the  fasters,  probably  from  weakness,  really  slept  the  greater  portion  d 
the  day. 

s  That  is,  he  would  sleep  a  certain  number  of  dasrs,  and  tu-eak  his  fast,  then  a  longer 
period,  and  then  another  break,  etc. 

>  To  be  blessed  by. 

<  As  the  father  belonged  to  the  upper  phratry,  the  child  was  buried  on  a  scaffold. 
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His  appearance  was  pleasing.  He  (the  man)  looked  at  him.  "I 
wonder  whether  it  is  Earth-Maker,"  he  thought.  Then  he  (the 
apparition)  took  a  step.  **  He  it  must  be,  I  was  thinking,"  he  thought.^ 
Then  another  step  he  took.  That  far  now  he  moved.  (Again)  a  step 
he  took,  and  as  he  disappeared,  moving,  he  uttered  a  cry.  That  one 
not  Earth-Maker  he  was;  a  pigeon  he  was.  They  (the  bad  spirits) 
had  fooled  him. 

Again,  even  more  did  his  heart  ache;  even  more  was  he  wound  up 
(in  the  desire  to  be  blessed  by  Earth-Maker).  Now,  again  he  slept 
(fasted),  and,  indeed,  Earth-Maker  came  to  him.  "Human,  I  bless 
you.  Long  have  you  wept  to  be  blessed.  Earth-Maker  I  am  he," 
he  said.  When  he  looked  at  him,  pleasing  in  appearance  he  looked. 
He  (looked)  was  fine,  and  his  clothing  was  pleasant  to  look  at.  "I 
wonder  whether  this  is  really  Earth-Maker,"  he  thought.  He  looked 
at  him,  and  as  he  looked,  he  grew  smaller,  he  thought.  The  fourth 
time  he  looked,  a  bird  *  it  was. 

Then  his  heart  ached  even  more.  Bitterly  did  he  cry.  Now,  for 
the  third  time,  did  Earth-Maker  bless  him,  (saying),  "Earth-Maker 
have  you  tried  to  dream  of,  and  caused  yourself  great  suffering. 
E^arth-Maker  I  am  he,  and  I  bless  you.  Nothing  will  you  be  in  want 
of;  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  languages  of  your  different 
neighbors;  a  long  life  you  will  not  have  to  wish  for;  indeed,  with 
every  thing  I  bless  you."  Now,  however,  from  the  very  first,  his 
appearance  did  not  inspire  confidence,*  so  that  again  (the  man)  he 

*a&nafiga;  wok*6ndilk*  st&k*  hailkcija'^  hok^dndfig&nafiga.  H&djara  kWa- 
p'ifesk'exdjPji.  Horuxlitcc^.  **  DjagA^nackg  mi'^'u^a  her^nA","  hirejfi 
gadja".  Nu'^hafdjejS.  "Jgskegtini  yar^jar^,"  hireg^dja*^.  Jig§  nihai-djej6 
Ep'a  d^djafik'i.  RuhaidjI  dow6  &rej§  g&dja'^.  D6  hank'6  mS'^'uQa 
wa'unidjfej^;  djedj^djija**  wa*QMj6j§  Gicdj6nk'e'r6gi. 

Jig^  idjafra  nantcgera  d6kc^;  jigidjafra  hogir<!idjas6.  £gi  jig6  nangidja*^ 
j^jdilga  ma'^'tioa  hidj4djij^,  '*  Uaiikcik'fe  naMjonidj&na.  SH  ragikcAnA"*. 
Mi'^'u^a  newin^nA**,**  ej§.  Horuxitcg&dja''  k*arapHfeskej6.  Horux<!idjBra 
p*!"jfe,  wafnipa  k^arapHlske  *fi'*j$.  **  DjagA&nacke  dife  m4'**ui?a  wa'fi°- 
djana**,"  hirejfc-gadja'*.  HoruxtidJEra  hok^ug4gi,  hiran4'*!'*j6.  Hidjob6- 
hd^'oa  horuxutcgidjia",  sta8tak*6ja"  wa'dMj^je. 

Nantcg6ra  hidjaira  dSkc^.  Ma'^cdj^"  yakcL  Hidanfhd'^Qa  jigS  mS'^*- 
tiija  jfedjdnga  naMjodj4'*j6,  **  Mi'^'uija  hirahi"d§  na'^Qac'I&nAfiga  hawera- 
k4c4wangra.  Mi'^'uija  newin^nA**,  naMjonidjinA''.  Hank6  *  wajd'^nija'* 
Qorag<!inikdjdn^nA'^;  tcin6ftgij^'^  hit*e  djag(!irack6  han&ntc  wanan&nxgfink- 
djdn^nA**;  fiankc!go*f*i?a  haiik*6  ror&gunlkdjdn^nA'*;  djagurana**tciilxdjt^ 
naMjironidj&oa'*."  £g^  tcSg^dja  djaski-idjEra  hank*6  Iiorux6dJEra,  j^skS 
hanMjI'je,    edjixdj!*^    jigfe    dife,    "  waj!»djahl»j6    htngicdjAfik'Mjegiini," 

1  The  change  from  indirect  to  direct  discourse  is  very  confusing  here,  and  is  probably 
due  to  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  informant. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  English  equivalent  of  the  bird. 

*  A  free  translation  is  impossible  here. 
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thought,  "somebody  must  be  fooling  me."  A  bird  ^  it  was.  '*Now, 
indeed,  I  will  not  eat,  but  I  wish  to  die,"  he  thought.  "As  many 
bad  birds  (as  there  are,  that  many)  have  made  sport  of  me."  They 
were,  indeed,  doing  it. 

Earth-Maker  on  high,  where  he  sat,  knew  of  (all  this).  (The 
man's)  voice  he  heard.  "Wecgfcega,  you  are  crying.  To  the  earth 
I  am  coming,"  he  said  to  him.  "Your  father,  O  Wecgfcega!  has 
told  me."  When  he  (Wecgfcega)  looked,  he  saw  a  ray  of  lig^t  ex- 
tending very  clearly  from  above  to  the  earth.  To  his  camp  it  extended. 
"Wecgfcega,  you  will  see  me,  you  said.  That,  however,  I  cannot  do. 
Yet  this  (the  ray  of  light)  is  I.     You  have  seen  me." 

Not  any  war-powers  was  he  blessed  with,  only  with  life  was  Wecgf- 
cega blessed.  The  light  came  from  Earth-Maker.  To  the  earth  it 
reached.  He  made  a  copy  of  it  on  a  cane.  To  this  he  would  offer 
tobacco.  As  they  approached  it,  life  they  would  ask  from  it;  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  still  doing  it. 

2.    REMINISCENCES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

When  I  was  a  very  small  child,  the  first  thing  that  has  staid  in 
my  memory  (is  how)  my  father  carried  me  (to  some  place),  where, 
looking  around,  I  saw  a  long  lodge  full  of  Indians.  And  there  was  an 
old  man  with  very  gray  hair,  drumming  and  singing.  Near  the 
man  who  was  singing,  we  took  our  seats.  There  my  father  carried 
me.  Closely  and  intently  did  I  look  at  the  man  who  was  singing. 
I  liked  it  very  much,  and  I  wondered  to  myself  whether,  at  some 

hirejfe  gadja**.  Cfiik^ok^ogfja''  wa«aMj6j6.  "J6djafiga  j^ja,  tcak'6, 
hafik*6  wah&dJEni,  jSgd'^  tc€kdj§,*'  hireji.  "  Dj&nAfiga  wantfik^  ddgEr^ 
hfilkcakcairl."     Hirejl  gadja**. 

Ma'^'uqfa  'AafigBr^gindfik'i  hip*6re8s6  gadja"*.  Hit*6ra  nanxgA^j^.  "  Wec- 
gfcera,  rajagEr4djeg8  ma'^Q^gi  adjfnA","  higl'jS.  ''Higft**  hi-indji^a, 
Wecgfcera,"  htng^jl.  Hpruxitcg&dji**  •fi4figEr6gi  hadak^itc  p*inxdjl*^ja" 
ma'^Q^gi  hirak'er6djej#.  Yotcfra  Wjaxdji**  hirak'6r§  wa*(iMj6j^.  **Wec- 
gfcera  hi'*cdja'kdj6  hic6ra.  Ha£ik*6  j^skl  hadux<!irugBninA'^.  M^  ne- 
win^nA**  hi^cdjinA'',"  higtj6. 

Hafik*^  won^Tir^  naMjirodj4'*nij6;  (iafikc!go*i**o4cAnAxdjl"  na"djiro- 
djd'^j^  Wecgicega.  Ha**bEra  mS^'tioa  Sdjow4dji.  Ma'^o^gi  hirak^erMj^ga. 
Hirok'f'd'*  hisagtil^ja*'  •Q'^jS.  Jtk  dani-oglju  hah6ir6gi  iiankc!go*P 
gidandnkcAnA**;  higfi"*  mej^gunegfckl  higd*'  wa*un4fikcAnA°. 

Hixdn6xdj!ngEr$gi  tefekdjt^  wana'^fr'tcd''  hadjin6gEra,  dj^djiga  hi^u- 
A^ndnkcAnA**  woduzuz6tcgadja'*  tcis^r^djija'^,  dafikctgBrofxdji-^fikcAnA'^. 
Egi  a&iigEnunaMju  safixdji^ja"*  re7odji-inAiiga  na'*w4**nailkcAnA*'.  Na*- 
w&^nailk^a  idja  ack^nk*  mian&ilgaiiangwinA''.  Dj&djiga  hi^u-inafiga. 
tjafigsntintfik  na"w4"nafigr6  hoduxtitcinA**  wogizokdjP.     Hagip'fnA'*,  dja- 


1  English  equivalent  unknown,  probably  a  species  of  timber-quail. 
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later  time,  I,  too,  would  be  able  to  say  what  he  was  saying.  Thus 
I  was  thinking.  How  I  yearned  and  prayed  to  be  able  to  say  what  he 
was  saying!    Thus  I  thought. 

As  I  grew  up  into  manhood,  all  the  desires  that  I  had  then  remained 
with  me;  and  at  all  times  I  knew  (that  all  these  desires)  were  still 
uppermost  in  my  heart.  Never  did  they  stop  agitating  me.  I  knew 
that  at  all  times  I  wished  to  learn  the  songs  that  I  had  heard  this  old 
man  sing  when  I  was  a  small  child,  and  that  I  had  liked  so  much. 
This  was  the  desire  that  was  very  strong  within  me  at  all  tipfies.  All 
the  old  customs  of  the  Indians  I  wished  to  practise  thoroughly.  I 
know  that  it  was  this  thought  that  I  used  very  much;*  and  that  is 
why,  from  the  very  first  time  I  killed  deer,  I  enjoyed  it  so  much.* 
From  that  time  on,  sometimes  I  would  be  in  charge  of  the  ceremonial 
deer-hunts;  for  the  feasts  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  deer.*  As  many 
deer  as  were  used,  that  many  I  myself  would  kill.  For  the  feast  we 
gave  (sometimes)  twelve  deer.  (I  would  kill)  sometimes  only  eight; 
(while  sometimes)  I  could  not  get  any  more  than  six  for  me  to  put 
into  the  kettles. 

My  uncles,  all  of  them,  said  to  me  that  I  was  doing  well,  and  that 
the  war-bundle  would  surely  be  mine.  That  they  told  me.  "You 
will  have  full  charge  of  it  (the  bundle),  and  whatever  speeches  your 
ancestors  have  delivered,  they  will  be  yours.  May  we  be  there  then 
(with  you) !  If  you  will  utter  your  thankfulness  to  the  spirits,  what- 
ever speeches  our  parents  and  ancestors  delivered  in  connection  with 

gti&nA  hahf  d6j^k6  edux^rugEna'^.  Yar6nA'^.  Snafnxdji'*  jfekS  hihe 
duxtirdgc^j^ !     Yar6nA". 

£gi  jig6  hag&r^ja'^  htftxMfe  hiwus<!intc  hahinA*^,  hoicip  djagu  ro-igfi'^ 
hamh6ga  hoiclpdjf"  na'^tcgi-Anfijegi  yap'6r6sdi°  hanih6nA".  Hig<i4ilk*aga 
hioucdj^inA'*.  Na'^wa"  yap'er6zs6j6  j^sk§  ro-igd^nA*^  hoiclpdja"  h!n- 
xdn(!intngErdgi  yap*er6zg4dja'^  uangEn(!intngIa'^  na'^w&^nangEra  hagipHnA*^. 
Wow^w!**  j^fe  hoicip  ma^'cdjiftxdjinA"  hiclnA**.  Uankcik  wocg&figBr^ 
hani'^tc!"  yap'er6zdlfikdj6.  Yar6ra  wow6w!°  j6fe  ya'iiiixdjPnA",  6skft 
djadjafnxdjt*^  tea  t'6hi  hak'ip^inA".  J^djaffixdjl**  wana°s6ra  hagafracgd 
i"n6k*i  ha'udMja'd'*;  wogigftra  duxdrdkcAnOnA*^.  Tcira  dj4nAnga  hi* 
tiioecAnOnA*^,  j^nfinga  t*eh4ga.  figi  wagig&ra  ha'ii'^wicAnOnA**  tc4ra  kerl- 
p'6nafja°  nd'^bdcAnA" ;  haruwAftk  duc'4kdjtiiga,  hak*6w$  waha"cAn6nA'*. 

Hagirfija*^  hi^ndjwah^ra  han4'*tci'*  waigairenA''  p'!"h4djeg6  waru74bEra 
n^&nijg  hlftgafrenA**.  "  Nerak'firuk'dndnA**  hoft'^t*6ra  djagli  Sdjir^gi 
uaAgEndntngEra  n^acfnfnA**.  Hidja  naftgwlcgS.  WixopMni  wa-in&ngina'^- 
bikdj^gi  hicgkdj6nA°,  6sk6  hoit*6t*e'ra  c'agi-ahlwigi  djagti  waru7&pdjan6 

>  He  means  that  the  thoughts  and  desires  were  as  much  the  cause  of  his  success  in 
attaining  his  ambition  as  any  of  his  actions.  To  the  Winnebago  (as  I  understand  them), 
thoughts,  desires,  hopes,  etc..  are  as  real  and  as  efficacious  as  any  data  acquired  directly 
through  the  senses. 

*  He  is  referring  to  the  deer  killed  for  some  religious  feast. 

*  A  very  great  honor  for  a  young  man. 
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the  war-bundle,  these  all  will  be  yours.  Those  who  do  all  these  things 
carefully  will  be  like  a  set  of  brothers."  All  this  they  will  do  for  that 
one  (who  observes  all  these  customs) ;  and  I  was  the  one,  they  told  me. 

And  now  if  in  a  family  they  think  highly  of  some  one  person,  they 
would  give  the  means  of  life.  If  they  thought  highly  of  us,  our  lives 
they  would  select  for  us.  Thus  my  uncles  informed  me  how  we 
(human  beings)  j&rst  came  into  the  world.  And  if  any  one  in  our 
family  had  a  child  named,  it  was  my  father  who  did  it.  From  now 
oVi,  he  gave  that  right  to  me.  Our  clan,  as  many  as  there  were,  for 
that  many  I  would  have  the  right  to  give  a  name,  if  they  wished  it. 
I  would  go  through  the  ceremony.  That  work  was  mine.  At  any 
time  I  could  perform  it. 

Four  men  £arth-Maker  sent  here  from  above;  and  when  they 
came,  all  their  various  characteristics  were  used  for  making  proper 
names.  Thus  at  the  present  day,  the  characteristics  of  the  thunder- 
birds,  all  of  their  actions,  are  used  as  proper  names.  Thus  my  father 
told  me.  (At  the  beginning),  four  men  came  from  above.  And 
from  that  fact  there  is  a  name,  He-who-comes-from- Above;  and  for 
a  woman  there  is  the  name  She-who-comes-from-Above.  From  above, 
four  men  E^rth-Maker  sent  down.  And  since  they  came  like  spirits, 
there  is  a  name,  Spirit-Man;  and  for  a  woman,  Spirit- Woman.  And 
as  there  was  a  drizzling  fog  when  the  four  men  came  from  above,  so 
there  are  names,  Walking-in-Mist,  Comes-in-Mist;  and  a  woman 
they  would  call  Drizzling-Rain-Woman.  It  is  said  that  when  they 
first  came  to  D6r6k,*  they  alit  uix)n  some  brushes,  and  bent  them 

6dja  adjfr@gi  hand^tciiixdjP  n6-4dninA**.  Uingonihera  hij^rega  hij4* 
wocg6**  d6€  haruc6r€tcga."     E  d^jSsk^  gigires*Agi;  n§win6j6,  htfigafrenA**. 

Egi  jig^  uangonih6ra  hij6r§gi  hiyk^  p*!'*hiran4"l**^ega  eyoik*(i"Q6s*aj6. 
U4nkc!go*F  hanlwii?a  hij4**  p^I'^ija  na'^i^^ega  earadjires*4j6.  Hiandjwah&ra 
uanke!go*P*9a  djagti  wakUk^awa'fi'^wigi  ne  p^eres  'tiinenA**.  Egi  jig$ 
uaftgonih^ra  hij  6r6gi  hijank^lra  n!nkdj6nk  rac*(i**s*4j§.  Giji  dj^djiga  ergdJA** 
*(i'^w6r^gi  hdnk'tinA'^.  E'p^a  u&iigoni  haniwfna  dj&nAfiga  haniwingi  hij&^ 
rac  tcO"*  rogigfi**ii>egi.  Ne  raja^Qftkdj^,  hlngafr6gi.  Hihan&nA.  Worl  jSt 
nianii>6r6gi.     Djadj&nAngi  hihananinA*^. 

UiilgEra  djop^fwi  vn^^ixr^dk.  £dja  huwagigfra  *uang6dja  hahtiirega  £p*a 
hoixg6**9a  djag6  *6ii>ej6  hani'*tclnxdjP  j^fe  raJEra  er^rSnA**.  Higfl^  ha'^p 
d66  wak*andj4ra  hoixg6nxg69a  djagu  *6nangEr6  hand**tctnxdji**  ]kt  raJEra 
erer^nA"*  dj^djiga  hlng^nA*^.  UdiigEra  djop^fwi  uAngErSgi  hahtiirera  j^ 
rajfja**  herfinA"*  UaHgidjdhuga;  egi  hlnOngEra  hij6rigi  raj  Era  UaHgidja- 
hiiwtflga.  Egi  uiflgEra  djop^fwi  *u4ngBr@gi  ma'^*6i>a  huwagigfra  waxop*fni 
hik*fsk6  hahtiirega  ^sk6  rajfja**  j^^renA**,  UaHgwdxopHniga;  6gi  hfnQngsra 
hij6r6gi  hinOng  WdxopHniwtfiga,  figi  u&iigEra  djop*fwi  *uiftgEr^ 
ma'^'^^a  edja  huwagigfra  nijuxotcgura  xi  hah<!iirej6  IskS  rajfja**  j66renA* 
XitndntHga,     Xigtiga;    6gi     hinQiigEra    NijuxoUgiwtHga    airan&nA*^.     Egi 

1  The  name  of  the  place  where  the  Winnebago  are  supposed  to  have  originated.  It  is 
near  the  dty  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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down;  and  from  this  fact  there  is  a  name,  She-who-bends-the-Brushes. 
On  the  limb  of  an  oak-tree  that  stood  there,  they  alit;  and  they  bent 
it  down  as  they  alit  on  its  branches.  From  this  there  is  a  name, 
She-who-bends-the-Branches-down.  And  since  they  alit  on  the 
tree,  there  is  a  name,  He-who-alights-on-a-Tree  and  She-who-alights- 
on-a-Tree;  and  from  the  tree  itself  there  is  the  name  Oak-Woman. 
Thus  they  would  say.  And  because  they  stepped  from  the  oak-tree 
to  the  ground,  from  the  fact  of  their  stepping  on  the  ground,  there  is 
a  name,  He-who-alights-on-the-Ground ;  and  the  woman  they  would 
call  She-who-alights-on-the-Ground.  And  since  they  came  with  the 
thunder-birds,  there  is  a  name.  Thunder-bird;  and  for  a  woman, 
Thunder-bird-Woman,  and  White-Thunder-bird  and  White-Thunder- 
bird-Woman,  and  Black-Thunder-bird  and  Black-Thunder-bird- 
Woman.  And  since  the  thunder-birds  thunder,  there  is  a  name, 
He-who-thunders;  and  for  a  woman,  She-who-thunders.  And  since 
they  make  the  noise  td^wt"*,  people  are  called  He-who-makes-Tci^wt**, 
and  some  are  called  He-who-comes-making-Tci'*wt*';  for  it  is  said  that 
the  thunder-birds  come  making  the  sound  tci'^wi".  When  the  thunder- 
birds  walk,  rain  accompanies  them;  and  from  this  fact  we  have  a 
name,  He-who-walks-with-Rain,  while  the  woman  would  be  called 
She-who-walks-with-Rain.  And  since  the  thunder-birds  come  walk- 
ing, we  have  a  name,  Walking-Thunder;  and  since  the  thunder-birds 
walk  with  a  mighty  tread  when  they  start  out,  there  is  a  name,  He- 
who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread,  and  for  a  woman,  (the 
'name)  She-who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread;  and  since  the 
earth  shakes  when  they  commence  walking,  there  is  a  name,  He-who- 
shakes-the-earth-with-force,  and  for  a  woman,  She-who-shakes-the- 

tc^kdjinA  derdk  airlgi  ^dja  djidj6r^gi  xoxawafdja  hadjidj6rej^  gadja" 
han6"zogir^j6,  j^6  rajfja*^  her^nA"*,  Xa^widnd^zogewiHga.  Egi  jig^  tca- 
cgfigAiJA**  gdj&djegi  ak*arctcg6dja  hadjidj^regadja*^  ak*4ratcg^ra  han6"- 
z6girej^  rajfJA**  her^nA"  Na^nazSgituiHga;  6gi  jigl  n^'^djega  €dja  hadjidj6renA'' 
foke  rajfJA*^  her^nA*^  NdHjidjega,  Na^'djidjiwtHga;  6gi  n^^djega  rajiJA** 
her^nA"  TcacgigiiwiHga.  AiraniiiA".  Ni'^djega  tcacgegtiiJA**  hereg^  6sk$ 
4gi  mafndja  hidj^rejl  malMjidj^rega  j6^  rajlJA*^  her6nA°,  Mai^djidjega,  Sgi 
hfnOiigEra  Mai'^djidjiwiHga  wigaires*dj^.  Egi  jigfe  wak*4ndja  wak*fju 
hadjfrega  j€fe  rajlJA**  her^nA**,  Wak^andjdga,  ggi  jig^  hfnOngEra  Wak^andjd- 
xvtflga;  6gi  jig^  Wak^andjdskaga,  hiniiftgera  Wak^andjaskdvAHga;  igi  jigfe 
Wak^andjdsepga,  hlnQngEra  Wak'andjdsebtHga;  egi  jig^  wak*andjAnaftgrS 
k*6naiik'6,  j66  rajfJA*^  her^nA*^,  K^SnihSga,  6gi  hindftgEra  K^onihSwiHga; 
Sgi  jigfe  k*ofrega  tcFw!°hfraftk*6  Tci'^wt^djik^erihiga,  aires*dj6  €gi  jigi  hod4. 
Tci^wiflgiiga  raJEra  aires*4j6,  wak*andjAra  hag6irega  tcf^wFafigiinafik^S. 
figi  jig^  wak*andj4nAngEr6  nij6  maninank*^  rajlJA"  je-^renA**  Nijutndniga, 
hinfiiigEra  NijumaniwiHga  wigafres'aj^;  Sgi  wak^andj&nonk^a  mani-aiig(i- 
irlgi,  }%k  rajlJA**  her^nA**,  Wak^andjdmantHga;  ^gi  jig^  wak*andjAra  mani- 
ailg6ir@gi  ma'^cdj^'*  mani-ang(iir6gi  rajfJA**  her^nA"*,  Ma^cdja^mdntHga, 
hfnQiigEra  Ma^cdja^maniwtflga  wigaires*4j$;  6gi  jig6  wak^andjira  ma"ni- 
ailgtiirega  ma'^Qi  giksQntc   hag<!indiik^a  rajfjA'^  her^nA*^  MaHgiksHntcgap 
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earth-with-force.  So  they  would  say.  Now,  when  the  thunder-birds 
walk,  they  shake  the  earth,  and  thus  there  is  a  name,  He-who-shakes- 
the-Earth-by- Walking;  and  for  a  woman,  She-who-shakes-the-E^arth- 
by-Walking.  And  since  there  b  always  wind  and  hail  when  the 
thunder-birds  come,  we  have  a  name,  He-who-comes-with-Wind-and- 
Hail.  Now,  since  one  of  the  thunder-birds  (i.e.,  of  the  first  four  from 
which  all  the  others  have  sprung)  came  first,  there  is  a  name,  He-who- 
walks-First;  and  since  one  of  them  was  the  leader,  therefore  there  is 
the  name  Thunder-bird-Leader,  and  for  the  woman,  Thunder-bird- 
Female-Leader.  Now,  since  the  thunder-birds  flash  (their  eyes)  in 
every  direction,  so  we  have  the  name  Flashes-in-every-Direction,  and 
there  is  a  woman's  name  (like  the  above).  Now,  we  don't  see  the 
thunder-birds,  but  we  see  their  flashes  only;  and  thus  there  is  a  female* 
name,  Only-a-flash-of-Ligh tning- Woman ;  and  since  the  thunder-birds 
(flash)  streaks  of  lightning,  there  is  a  name,  Streak-of-Ligh tning;  and 
since  cloudiness  is  caused  by  the  thunder-birds  walking  in  the  clouds, 
there  is  a  name,  He-who-walks-in-the-Clouds.  Now,  since  the  thunder- 
birds  have  long  wings,  there  is  a  name,  He-who-has-Long-Wings. 
And,  again,  since  a  thunder-bird  in  a  flash  of  lightning  will  (at  times) 
strike  a  tree,  there  is  a  name,  He-who-strikes-a-Tree;  and,  again,  for 
the  action  of  hitting  a  tree,  there  is  a  name,  He-who-hits-a-Tree,  and 
for  a  woman,  She-who-hits-a-Tree,  So  they  would  say,  it  is  said. 
Now,  when  the  thunder-birds  come,  they  come  with  terrible  thunder- 
crashes,  it  is  said;  and  as  many  people  as  there  are  on  this  earth,  and 
as  many  animals  as  there  are  on  the  earth,  and  as  many  plants  as  there 

hfnQiigEra  MaHgiksHntcwtHga.  Wigafres'ajS.  fegi  wak*andj4ra  hagtiirega 
ma'^ija  nafiksfintc  hag6ires*lLjl  glji  j6l  rajiJA"*  her^nA**,  Ma^naHksHnfcga 
hfnflfigEra  Ma^nafiksHndjiwiHga;  6gi  jigfe  wak*andj4ra  hagtiirega  ma"'6 
hagtiirecAnilnA*'  jfe6  rajlJA**  ber^nA"*  Ma^^imantHga.  Egi  jig6  wak'andji- 
naflkH  hij4"  tconi  dj6j6  hagtiirega  &k§  j€i  rajfJA"*  her^nA**  Tconimdnifiga; 
wak*andj4nank'a  hijA"  tconldjega  hawi'fl**  jig^  j6l  rajlJA"  her^nA"^,  wa- 
k^andj&tcontnga,  hinOngEra  w&k*andjatconlwtnga.  Wak^andj^nangr^  dji**- 
birega  w^kcaiikca''  djir^hfnaiigr^  j^i  rajfJA**  her^nA**,  Dja^bwakcdHkcaHgap 
^gi  hinfiiik  rijEra.  Wak*andj4nangr§  hank'6  hiwadj^wini-^naflga  dja"- 
bEra-cAnA°tca'*tM"nank*^  jl^  rajlJA**  her^nA*^,  hinOnk  rajfJA"  Dja'^bBrdcAtiA*- 
tcaH^V^wiflga;  6gi  wak*andjinangr6  dja"p  djic€hfnank*a  rajfJA''  her^nA* 
Dja^pdjirShiga;  igi  jig^  wak'andjinafigrfi  maiixiwi  manlnankcAnA**  mafixi- 
wfxdjlng^cAnA"  ^dja  mini-aiigunliiikcAnA'*,  j66  rajlJA'*  her^nA"*  MaHxi- 
wimdninga;  6gi  jigfe  wak^andj^nangr^  ahtira  seretcininkcAnA''  jlS  rajiJA* 
her^nA**  Ahiiseretcga;  6gi  jig6  wak*andj4nangr$  dj4"birega  na^iia  hijA''  Mja 
djidj^hfrananA**  fekS  rajfJA**  je^enA**  Nodj&'pga;  6gi  jig^  wak*andjinafigr6 
na"nijodjfi?ega  na"hodjfn6fik*a  rajfJA**  her^nA'^  N6djlnga,  6gi  jigi  hinfliigEra 
NodjiwiHga,  Wigalres^ajS,  afrera.  fegi  jigfe  wak'andjinaflgr6  hagtiirega 
rudjixEra  rok*6n6  wa'tii^enA'^  alrecAniinA" ;  uaiikctgEra  dj&nailga  ma"?^- 
aiik*i  €  j§6  hererdnAiiga  djinanga  wani-oftcgera  ma'^n^gi-ank'i  here-&nAfiga 
xawinaninA'^  djanangdk'a  hand^tcliixdjl''  niju  hir&nAilga  wak*andj4nangr$ 
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are  on  the  earth,  indeed,  everything,  the  earth  itself,  they  deluge  with 
rain,  and  thunder-crashes  (are  heard),  —  for  all  this  they  have  a  name; 
they  call  him  Warudjixega.* 

3.    THUNDER-CLOUD  AND  BIY  FATHER 

There  is  a  man  named  Thunder-Cloud,  whom  the  white  people  also 
call  Thunder-Cloud.  It  is  said  that  he  is  living  his  third  life  as  a 
human  being.*  He  had  lived  once  long  ago,  had  joined  the  Medi- 
cine Dance  and  had  strictly  adhered  to  all  its  precepts.  A  good 
man  he  was;  no  one  did  he  dislike;  never  did  he  steal;  and  never  did 
he  fight.  He  did  everything  in  connection  with  the  Medicine  Dance 
carefully.  This  ceremony  he  performed  well,  they  told  him.  He 
thought  it  was  true,  and  that  is  why  he  did  it.'  Offerings  of  tobacco 
he  made;  and  he  would  always  be  giving  feasts;  and  sacrificial  soup  he 
would  prepare,  they  say.    Just  as  they  expected,  so  he  always  did. 

Once,  long  ago,  he  had  reached  old  age  and  had  died.  The  sacred 
affair  (the  Medicine  Dance)  he  had  finished,  it  is  said.  That  he  had 
done;  so  up  above,  where  all  those  who  have  heeded  the  injunctions 
of  the  Medicine  Dance  go,  there  he  went.*  There  (in  the  heavens)  he 
lived,  and  there  he  took  a  wife,  and  there  he  lived  with  her. 

In  the  early  time  the  Medicine  Dance  was  not  as  it  is  now.    Some 

mk^naLfigr^  6  j6d  w&rudjaxEniiikcAnA'^  fekl  winafikcAnA'^  warudj4xega 
Anaiigrd  rajfJA**   her^nA**,    Warudjdxega. 

UaftgiJA**  Mafixlwiga  higafrenA**,  ma^hfiixMI  hit*6  rajsra  Thunder-Cloud 
higafrenA**.  J6^  w^nA**  uaftkcfg  ak^fha*^  Anaiigr^  jfekeja'^^^nA'^.  Hag&ri- 
JA**  s*iredjdiixdj!°  uankcig*t**j6  giji  mafLk^&ni  wocgA"  *(i'*j$  wocgA"  p*l**hi  i- 
nangr^  j^k^JA*^  herej6.  U4iikcik  p^f^&nanga  hank^6  uafikctk  hocMginis*&j6; 
hiilk^aga  wak^iz&ni-anailga  haiik^aga  wamaptinij^.  £gi  maiik*6'u9a  haiz6x- 
djt'^j^.  Wocg6°j^lpM**jlhogirAgir6gi.  Hi8k6ran4**!ngi  •fl'^jS.  Dani  woglju- 
ra  p'l°hij^  wagig&ra  hoictp  wagigos*ij^,  waxop^ini  niM4k^atc  gigi,  Anaiik^a. 
Djasklxdj!*^  waginaftk^ji  jSsk^xdj!'^  hoiclp  hfj6. 

Egi  hag^rfiJA**  c*okdjtnig&nanga  t*6j$.  WocgA"  p*i"ija  hij^ja'*hi  Anaiigrd. 
Jfek6  hfjS;  jiji  •uangEr^gi  maftk*i°ni  wocgA"  p^t'^hfra  hatcindja  nank^fji 
6dja  glj6.     Edja  tcfjS  hijA**  hitciwl"  hijS  hak^arafk^itci  6djanankc6. 

Giji  maftk6*0aflgr6  tc€g6dja  djask^  gfi'^zirdgi  j^tii^egi  j6sk6  &ni-aiik*d. 
HijA^  p'P'a*^  hukdje  afrej^;  ha-6hireg^dJA'*  ^caha*'  p*!»hfja  afreji. 

>  This  is  the  narrator's  name.     It  signifies  "terrible  thunder-crash." 

*  Thunder-Cloud  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  still  found  among  the  Winnebago,  who 
claim  they  are  living  their  third  life  on  earth.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his  own 
account  of  his  lives;  and  this  will  be  published  in  a  di£ferent  connection. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  narrator  was  no  longer  a  pagan  when  he  dictated  these 
texts,  and  the  old  beliefs  seem  false  to  him. 

«  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  that  whosoever  observes 
all  its  teachings  will,  after  death,  reside  up  above  with  Earth-Maker,  and  will  be  given  the 
choice  of  living  on  earth  again  in  whatsoever  form  he  desires. 
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one  had  been  sent  to  put  (the  world)  in  order,  it  is  said;  and  he  alone 
had  arranged  it  after  they  had  counselled  about  it.^ 

He  (Thunder-Cloud)  b  to  come  on  earth  again,  so  he  fasted;  only 
once  a  month  did  he  eat.  All  the  different  spirits  that  are  above,  they 
all  blessed  him;  all  those  who  live  on  earth  blessed  him;  and  all  those 
who  live  under  the  earth  blessed  him:  indeed,  all  the  diflFerent 
spirits  whom  Earth-Maker  had  created,  blessed  him.  Up  above  he 
fasted,  and  thus  it  was.  Then  he  came  to  this  earth.  As  a  human 
being  he  was  bom  again.  When  he  arrived  here,  he  fasted  again; 
but  he  didn't  fast  much.  He  fasted  only  once  in  a  while,  and  at  night. 
The  different  spirits  blessed  him  every  once  in  a  while;  with  some 
(power)  they  blessed  him.  Then  he  would  sleep  (i.e.,  fast)  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  some  one  of  the  different  spirits  would 
come  and  bless  him.  Then  four  days  he  fasted;  and  now,  as  many 
as  there  were  who  had  blessed  him,  these  different  spirits  did  it  again. 
The  different  spirits,  all  of  them  (dwelling)  above  where  Earth-Maker 
sits,  came  and  blessed  him  who  was  now  fasting  on  earth  for  the 
second  time.  Thus  he  became  a  holy  man,  and  because  he  was  holy, 
he  became  a  bad  shaman.*  When  he  came,  he  became  a  shaman,  for 
he  was  very  holy:  indeed,  he  was  a  North-Spirit.' 

Indeed,  he  was  my  brother-in-law.  When  he  went  around  doctor- 
ing, I  would  go  along  with  him.    Very  holy  I  used  to  think  he  was. 

£sk6  ma'^Q^gi  how^hukdjegi,  Sdja  ha'^d^ginantcl  gfji  wiidfigicAnA*^ 
waruts*4j6  waxop^fni  waridjirera  dj&nAiiga  *u4figBrlgi  ik*i  hand^tdnxdjl* 
naMjodjaf'^ej^,  ^gi  ma^ij^gi  dj4nAiigak*i  hani'^tcl"  naMjodjaP^ejS  mafi- 
k*(iha"i>egi  jig6  djanAfig^k'i  hani'^tcliixdjt''  naMjodjaP^ej^;  waxop*ini 
war&djirera  waJAiig6'*zEra  djdnaiiga  •fliigfji  hani'^tdfixdjf*  naMjodjaP^^ejfi. 
•uaftgEf^gi  haM4ginantcgi  je  j6gQ**  hij6.  Egi  ma'^^^gi  how&hugi.  Uan- 
kcf gEr^gi  hadjf  hakdj^  uafikcik«i»j^.  fegi  jig^  hadji  »(iMj4»Q'*  haMiginantcl; 
ha£ik*6  haM&ginandJEra  rok*6ndxdjt'^  wa*(inij§.  Higii^  hagafracgl  hiha'^he 
hi-Anaiiga  nAilga.  Waxop*fni  waridjire  naMjodjaP^^es^aj^  hagakMraha*^ 
nAftga;  jigS  ntftg^  naMjodjaPi?es*aj§.  Hahi  nfl'^bihA'*  danih^iixdjt"  nAfiga 
jigd  waxopMni  war&djirera  Mja  hijA*^  hagiiddjiranAiiga  naMjodjai^Qes*ij6 
hagairacg^  hiradjirdnAiiga  na'^djodjaPnes'aj^.  Hahi  djobAha**  na"j6  5gi 
j6djflnga  waxopMni  war&djirera  djdnaiiga  naMjodjinihera  6dja  jigfc  hani"- 
tcl**  p'l'^hi  na^djodjaPijej^.  •uangEr^i  ma'^'ti^a  homin6ilgMja  haM&ginan- 
dJBra  waxop*lni  warAdjirl  na"djodji**^anih^ra  hani'^tctiixdjl'*  jig!  hak*fha* 
ma'^^^gi  hadjf  na'^djodjaP^ej^.  fiski  uaftgwak'a'^tdiiigiJA''  herejfe.  Hok'A'* 
wafixk*^JA°  herej^  wak^atckfikdjegl.  fegi  hagar^JA**  hadji  uafikdocfewejft 
giji  wak^a'^tc^fikc^  hisg^ja  warazfJA*^  herej& 

£gi  hagir^JA*^  hitc&'^hara.  £skl  ua£ikd6clw6  legicg6,  hak^fju  hahi- 
cAntinA*'.     Hisg^ja    wik'a'^tcank    hirani^I^cAndnA^     HagftrfeJA*'    hapV 

>  He  refers  to  the  four  culture-heroes  despatched  by  Earth-Maker  to  rid  the  world  of 
evil  spirits  and  protect  the  human  beings.  Hare,  the  last  one,  succeeded,  and  before 
returning,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  three,  instituted  the  Medicine  Dance. 

*  Literally,  a  poisoner. 

*  That  is,  the  re-incarnation  of  the  North-Spirit. 
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Once  when  I  was  sick,  he  treated  me.  As  soon  as  he  came,  my  father 
arose  with  his  tobacco  and  made  him  an  offering,  greeting  him  as 
follows:  — 

"My  son-in-law,  tobacco  do  I  offer  you,  and  I  make  offerings  to 
your  spirits.  You  have  made  your  hat  ^  become  holy,  for  the  various 
spirits  made  the  hat  holy  for  you.     I  greet  you." 

Speaking  thus,  he  arose,  crying.  Then  the  one  they  were  pouring 
tobacco  for  blessed  us  all. 

My  father  used  to  preach  to  me,  to  this  effect: — 

"Never  overdo  anjrthing,"  he  told  me.*  "The  war-bundle  bearers 
practise  in  the  same  way"  (as  the  professional  shaman),'  he  said. 
"The  carrying  of  the  war-bundle  makes  a  weakling  of  nobody  (i.e., 
it  makes  one  strong).  Those  who  carry  the  war-bundle  will  not 
be  killed,  the  spirits  would  see  to  that,"  he  told  me.  "If  an  Indian 
who  is  held  in  great  honor  falls  ill,  and  you  cure  him,  the  people  will 
consider  you  a  holy  man  (shaman),  and  they  will  greet  you  with  the 
ceremonial  greeting.  Not  anything  (of  social  standing)  will  you 
obtain,  (unless  you  do  this).  An  honored  Indian  is  about  to  die,  and 
it  is  up  to  you  (to  show  your  skill).  Thus  thinking,  they  will  greet 
you:  'You  won't  do  well  in  anything,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  this.' 
The  people  will  make  fun  of  you  publicly.     'A  holy  man,  indeed!' 

j4nA",  6gi  h!iik*icer^nA'*.  TcgkdjfnA*'  hidj&djira,  djadjiga  dani  hAnit*a"- 
pdjirinanga  daniogfju  ruhintccAnA'^  wag^nA*^. 

"  Wadoh6tcira  dani6ntngiji!kra  waxop^tni  waratc&bEra  w^nifigiduhintc- 
CAnA**  wok*6n6ngra  wik'a'^tcaiik  r&k^aragicdndfik*i.  Egi  waxopMni  war4- 
djirera  wok*6n6ilgra  wik*a"tcank  nlftgigfr6gi  nlngiduhfntccAnA*'." 

7&gBna'^ji-&naiiga  hig^nA'^.     Egi  dani-ogijuirinafik^a  htnk^tiruhtndjwlnA'^. 

Dj Adjiga  hofk*unA«^  w6nA".  "Haftk'fe  waj a**  i?ok'6n6  huni-ddj^,"  hlng^nA*^. 

"  SakMna  uaiikdoc6wMja'»i>l  hfk'ik'iskaireje,"  e'nA^  "  SarakMftgi  haftk*6 
waheh6  wa*(if*9anij$.  Sak'^nangrl  waxopMni  warAdjirera  gitcgfi"zirega  wa*- 
tii^esHijfi,"  hlfig^nA**.  "  Uiiikclk  hik'oracfclgir^ra  hfJA"  howaj&nAfiga  uaiik- 
do'clwlj^  wac'tivadjeg^  wik'a^tcaiik  raniji  inailgr^,  ni^^uhindjireglldja'*. 
Haiik*^  waj4"niJA''  curux6runtiikdjAn^nA^  Uaftkctk  p'liixdjf°JA»  t'ekiro 
hogtdjSni  wina**  jfnxdjl°i>^.  Nt**i?uh!ntc  hireg^dja**.  *  Hafik*fe  waj!**i>anlnk- 
IragEnliikdJAn^nA"  curuc^Ak'i.'  InliiglxdjairekdJAn^nA"  hAtca^t*!**.  Hfcg^ 
wantngafrekdj AnenA'^.    *  Uaiig  wak'a'*tc4iikdja'*ij$ '  ntngalrekdJAnenA'^.    Giji 

>  Probably  the  object  given  to  him  by  the  spirits,  and  with  which  his  especial  blessing 
of  doctoring  was  associated. 

i  This  and  what  follows  constitute  the  teachings  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  all  children, 
but  particularly  of  the  boys.  They  appear  rather  vague  and  brusque  as  given  here;  but 
each  precept  was  in  all  probability  accompanied  by  illustrations  and  explanations.  Part  of 
the  brusqueness  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  extreme  conciseness  with  which  the  narrator 
expressed  himself. 

*  What  is  really  meant  here  is  not  war-bundle  bearer,  but  war-bundle  owner.  The 
reason  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  possessing  a  war-bundle,  is  because  the  narrator's  father 
possessed  one,  and  wished  to  leave  it  to  his  son,  if  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  it. 
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they  will  call  you.^  Those  who  are  in  mourning,*  whose  heart  is  sore, 
will  make  you  bum  like  a  blaze,'  when  you  are  least  aware  of  them, 
'You  amount  to  nothing,'  they  will  say  to  you.  And  if  at  any  time 
you  carry  the  war-bundle  (lead  a  war-party)  when  you  are  not  author- 
ized to  do  so,  you  will  be  really  throwing  away  (killing)  your  followers; 
and  all  those  whom  you  have  placed  in  mourning,  they  may  at  any 
time  use  their  knife  and  slash  you  to  pieces,  and  they  will  take  burning 
stakes  and  torture  you  with  cinders.  They'll  make  fun  of  you,  and 
call  you  a  real  shaman,  a  real  war-leader. 

"Now  be  careful  in  heeding  the  warnings  enjoined  by  your  father." 
Then  he  (Thunder-Cloud)  told  of  his  fasting  experience.  "At  the 
very  beginning,  those  above  taught  me  (the  following).  A  doctor's 
village  existed  there;  and  all  the  various  spirits  that  lived  up  in  the 
clouds  came  after  me,  and  instructed  me  in  what  I  was  to  do.*  In  the 
beginning  they  taught  me,  and  did  the  following  for  me.  'Human, 
let  us  try  it,'  they  said  to  me.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  lay 
a  dead,  rottening  log,  almost  completely  covered  with  weeds.*  There 
they  tried  to  make  me  treat  (the  sick  person).  Then  once  he  breathed, 
and  all  those  that  were  in  the  lodge  also  breathed;  then  the  second 
time  he  breathed,  and  all  breathed  with  him;  then  for  the  third  time 
he  breathed;  and  then  for  the  fourth  time  he  breathed.    As  a  young 

wagit*^nafik^a  na"tcg6ra  deglr^  kesk^  cew6winicondfik*(i''  p'^jfini  was6* 
sdtc  hirekdJAninA**.  *Ntftg6cg$  waJA**  ranija'^ninA"' '  htiigafrekdJAnenA^, 
£gi  jig^  sarak*iiigi  hini^tidjisgidja'^  wac'dfigfji  uaiigBrat*6''cerekdJAn^nA'^ 
giji  djinaiiga  wagit*6rak^iji  hanl'^tctfixdjt^  honic'igirekdJAn^nA'^  hahfcgd 
ma'*h!***uiodnAnga  manik'tinuk^unukicgirekdJAn^nA''  jig6cg^  na'^'A'sterijf^ 
'uiQ&naiiga  daxtixunirekdJAn^nA'^.  Hahkg^  intfigixdjairekdJAn^nA*^  uang- 
wik'a'^tcank  d6tca"watcoj(ldjera  hinffigafrekdJAn^nA'^. 

"WaJA"  djadjfga  waroigf7ixdjinA'*  d^^  yar6nA"." 

figi  ha**d6  hok^^rakctinA''.  "  Tc6kdjfna  *u4ngErlgi  u4nkdoc€w^  tdjailk^i 
Mja  htiigiiadjfrenA''  waxopMni  dj&nafiga  maiixi  uangsr^-^kH  hani"^- 
tdnxdjt^  wajliigig6'*zir6,  dj4skS  hakdj6ra  hlngigfi^zirenA".  Tc^kdjinA 
waigi^tiinenA'*.  Uankcig^  hi*6"djakdj  ^nA"*,  hliigaf renA**.  Nanxat*6gia''  m4"- 
ifik  xa"dji-4ni  7f7ik  tciok^isigEdjakc^.  fedja  uankd6c6w^  hik^ftcga 
hlfigigirenA'*.  TcfikdjInA  honih4t*d^p  gadJA**  djinaiiga  tci-6ju-ak*a  hani**- 
tclflxdjl"  nliigihafrenA*;  hinu**b6h6*Qa  jigiop^fryflfig^dJA''  hani'^tclnxdj^ 
nlngihairenA*^;    hidanfh6**9a    jigiop^^Yuna,    hidjob6hd°9a    hop*l7ogidJA'*. 

1  This  is,  of  course,  meant  satirically. 

*  Those  who  are  in  mourning  because  some  one  who  is  not  holy  has  presumed  to  lead 
a  war-party,  and  sacrificed  some  of  his  followers.  In  any  case  where  it  could  be  shown 
that  an  unauthorized  individual  led  a  war-party,  the  relatives  of  any  person  who  had  lost 
his  life  on  such  an  occasion  could  demand  the  same  redress  as  in  cases  of  actual  murder. 

»  Metaphorical  manner  of  saying,  "They  will  kill  you." 

*  This  is  the  fasting-experience  told  by  all  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  shamanistic 
powers. 

*  The  log  represents  a  sick  person. 
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man  he,  the  dead  log,  arose  and  walked  away.  After  the  fourth 
breathing,  he  arose  and  walked  away.  'Human,  very  holy  he  is,' 
they  said  to  me. 

"There,  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  they  (the  spirits)  came  after 
me,  for  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  is  a  shamans'  village.  There 
they  blessed  me,  —  as  many  (spirits)  as  there  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  they  all  blessed  me.  There  they  made  me  try  my  power.  As 
many  waves  as  there  are,  all  of  them  as  large  as  the  ocean,  they 
asked  me  to  blow  upon;  and  as  I  blew  upon  them  everything  became 
(as  quiet)  as  (water)  in  a  small  saucer.  So  it  became.  Then  I  blew 
for  the  third  time,  and  again  it  was  that  way.  The  fourth  time 
they  made  the  ocean  choppy,  and  had  it  (the  waves)  piled  one  upon 
the  other;  and  they  told  me  to  blow  again  and  show  my  ix)wer.  And 
I  blew,  and  the  ocean,  mighty  as  it  was,  became  quiet  again. 

"'This,  Human,  is  the  way  you  will  have  to  do,'  they  said  to  me. 
^Not  anything  will  there  be  that  you  can't  accomplish.  Whatever 
illness  all  (the  people)  may  have,  you  will  be  able  to  cure  it,'  they 
told  me.  All  those  who  are  on  earth  (the  spirits)  blessed  me.  'If 
any  human  being  who  has  suffered  pours  tobacco  for  you,  then,  what- 
ever you  demand,  that  we  will  do  for  you,'  they  said  to  me.  At  Blue- 
Clay-Bank  (St.  Paul)  there  is  one  who  is  a  dancing  grizzly-bear 
(spirit),  and  there  they  came  and  blessed  me.  If  ever  I  should  meet 
with  some  great  trouble,  they  will  help  me,  they  said.  I  should  pour 
as  much  tobacco  as  I  think  (necessary)  for  them,  and  they  will  smoke 
it,  they  told  me.  Songs  they  gave  to  me;  and  the  power  of  beholding 
them,  a  holy  thing,  they  permitted  me,  they  told  me;  and  their  claws, 

UaiigEra  watcegfJA"  hik'Awa*(i"  k^irik'^rehanA**  naflxat*6gdnk*a.  DjobAha* 
honihat*6°pgadJA"  uankcigfJA"*  k*ik*4wa*(i'*  k'irik*er6nA^  Uiftkctg^  w^k'a** 
tcaiigAdJA"  hlngafrenA". 

"  Egi  jig^  dedjAnadjedja  htfigiiadjirenA*^  dedj6natck*lsakdji-^ja  uankd6- 
clw6  tcijafik^i  6dja  nA'*dj{iMjoii>^nA"djdnaiigadedj6ju-ak*ijihani'*tcfflxdjP 
na^djtiMjaP^enA*^.  fidja  hik'ik*6nkdja  htiigigfrenA''  dedj6na  djasgtxdje"- 
ndilk^a  hani**tclnxdjl''  tcacdj6na  rok'6n6xdjindfik*fl'*  how^Y^i"'  hiclrera. 
Ha'finA**  hop'67flftgadJA**,  hadikdjl"  k*iridj6h4nA.  Wask^xdntintiik  hoju- 
k^er6reniskl  k*iridj6nA^  Jigl  hidanfh6"i>a  hop'^TflngadJA**,  jig^  jSer^nA*. 
Hidjob6hd°Qa  dedjAi^a  wak^<!inuk*unQk  hak*iwux6nA'^htngik*6ndngir^nafiga, 
jig^  howe7(ii"cir^nA'*  hik*ik*fiiikdjar6  hlfigafrenA".  Hop  *6xfliigadJA°  d^djd^a 
djask^xdji'^ndilk^a  honi'^tdiixdj!'*  had^k  kUridjehinA*'. 

"  *  U^iikclg^,  dej6sk6  waragfgiranicekdj^nA*','  hlfigairenA**.  K*^  waji'^nij  a" 
curuc^&gEnfflkdJAn^nA''.  Howaj4  djagtira  hand'^tdiixdjl''  rucdj^**  warak- 
dJAn^nA*^,  hliigafrenA''.  Egi  jig6  mi^^eglr^ra  djanaiig&kU  hand'^tclilxdjl" 
na'^djti^djaf^^enA".  UAiikcigeriJA'*  ha°baix&wana£iga  dani-6ningijt!lr8gi  dja- 
gdnJAP^  hicegfji  ntngfwanik^kdJAn^winA'^,  htilgafrenA'^.  Manitc6rds  inaiigr^ 
4gi  ma°tc6wacij^'*nafigre  6dja  htfigiiadjfrenA*  naMitiMjairenA**.  HaglLr^JA'^ 
waj^'^niJA"  tcexi-iwigi  htHgidjiralrekdJAn^nA'',  hffigafrenA*.  Danfpa  dj&n- 
afiga    wiran&'^tiigi    wagip*axA£igi    harakM'^^anihekMjAn^nA'^,    htfigafrenA*'* 
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which  are  holy,  they  gave  to  me,  they  told  me.  Then  the  grizzly-bears 
danced,  performing  while  they  danced.  Their  abdomen  they  would  tear 
open,  and  making  themselves  holy,  they  would  then  heal  themselves. 
Then  they  did  it  again,  and  shot  bear-claws  at  each  other,  and  they 
were  badly  choking  with  blood.  Then  they  made  themselves  holy, 
and  cured  themselves.  Now,  again,  they  did  the  following;  they  made 
a  front  paw  disappear  in  the  dirt,  and  after  a  while  they  pulled  out  a 
prairie-turnip.^  Then,  again,  they  grabbed  a  hold  of  a  small  plum- 
tree  that  stood  there,  and  breathed  upon  it,  and  shook  it,  and  many 
plums  began  to  fall. 

"Then  all  sorts  of  'shells'*  they  gave,  so  they  were  not  visible. 
'AH  of  thisf  Human,  we  bless  you  with;  and  if  you  do  (what  we  desire), 
you  will  obtain  (what  you  desire),'  they  said.  Then  he  sang,  and 
breathed  (upon  me),  and  squirted  some  water  on  my  chest.  'Very 
true  this  is;  very  holy  it  is,  I  believe,'  he  said.  'You  will  get  well,' 
he  said  to  me."* 

And  all  the  good  medicine  that  exists,  all  of  it,  he  knew  and  used 
in  order  to  make  me  well ;  and  thus  doing  I  recovered  from  my  illness. 
I  got  well.  He  (Thunder-Cloud)  was  holy.  From  sickness  I  have 
been  cured,  I  knew. 

Then,  again,  once  as  he  (Thunder-Cloud)  was  sleeping,  he  dreamed 
the  following.*    He  met  a  man  looking  very  much  like  a  white  man. 

Honih^ra  •flnk*<iinenA"  hodj&'^bEra  wak'^'^tcaiigEnank'i  hdfik'^i^ejl  htfi- 
gafrenA**.  £gi  ni'^bEra  wak*a''tcAiigEnaiik*i  h{ink*6iQej6  hfiigairenA'. 
Egi  ma"'tc6nank*a  wacfrenA*'  wa'tiipenA"*  wicgatc  *6inera  wacir&nanga. 
Ntiix&ra  k4rup^4rac  hohe-agtiir3.nAnga  6gi  75p  k^iMji-aralrega  rucdjdn* 
k^fnicAnCknA''.  Egi  jig^  wa'tiiii^cAndnA'^  ma'^tc6cak  hik^ig<!idjiranAilga 
wa-ira  irak^ik^fni^egicgS  ma^cdjA**  x5p  k^i-iMji-arairega  rucdji**  k*ines*Ajl. 
£gi  jig^  hoda  wa*(!iii>ejl  mank^ijedji  ira  hix&roger^gihir^nAnga  ^ja  ^ 
tcferap  edja  hania'^hiagtires'ijl.  figi  jig$  k*aMj(i-iJA°  hidja  Mja  h4nP- 
djindgirinAfiga  nihair&nAilga  ruksdfiksfintdrega  k^iMJEra  roh&nxdjt^  cibr6 
hires*4j^. 

"  figi  jigS  mi'^wodja  hok'fratc  »(iioej§,  haflk*6  tca'^t*!''  'tii^oams'ijl 
*  Uaiikctg^dl  ani'^tclfixdjl*'  ni**djironidjlL"winA'*,  c*6iigi  curux6ruikdj  An^nA^* 
higalrej^.  Egi  na'^w&nAiiga  nihinAnga  m&figEr^gi  ni^axA'^cAnCknA'^.  'His- 
kfegadJA**  hak'a'^tcifikdjiiigadJA",  yar^nA",  6nA^  *Ni9ucdj6nkdJAnenA"* 
hfng6nA^" 

Egi  jig^  mailk*4'*p*i"9a  dj&nafiga  liip*6r^gi  hani'^tctfixdj!*  wawik- 
'u^naiiga  rucdji''w!nkdj6;  Anafiga  wa'fiMj^nA'*,  Howaj&ra  hinucdj&nA^ 
wak'i'^tcaiik*^  howaj4ra  hiQUcdj&flguni,  yar^nA". 

£gi    jigfi    hagftr^JA*'    napik'fl**    ha"d6jl.     UafiglJA"    hak*idj4giji    u4fik 

1  Tcircep*  in  A^^nnebago;  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  is  a  prairie-turnip. 

*  Ma**w6dja,  Although  literally  the  word  probably  means  "shells,"  its  meaning  here  is 
quite  di£ferent.  It  refers  to  places  where  blessings,  such  as  food.  etc.  are  stored  for  the 
faster.    However,  this  passage  is  not  quite  dear  to  me. 

*  Here  the  account  of  how  Thunder-Cloud  obtained  his  shamanlstic  powers  ends. 

*  This  is  another  fasting-experience  of  Thunder-Cloud. 
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**  He  was  pleasant  to  behold,  dcessed  in  a  suit  of  white  buckskin/'  he 
said.  "My  friend,  not  through  mere  chance  have  I  come  to  you," 
he  said  to  him.  "The  deeds  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  the  reason 
for  which  I  now  am  truly  going  to  bless  you,"  he  said  to  him.  "  It 
must  be  he  whom  they  call  our  nephew,"*  he  thought.  "Whatever 
you  will  say,  if  you  only  say  it,  those  who  have  closed  their  ears  to  it 
will  be  confounded;  whereas  those  who  listen  to  you  will  live.*  Just 
as  he  whom  we  call  our  nephew  (the  Hare)  led  back  into  the  fold  the 
bad  spirits  to  whom  re-incarnation  was  denied,  so  will  you  bring  back 
those  who  now  doubt  your  teachings,"  he  said  to  him. 

A  person  can  become  re-incarnated  if  he  fasts,  they  say;  and  if  one 
fasts  very  much  the  spirits  will  certainly  bless  him  with  (certain 
powers).  "Then  if  at  any  time  you  die,  you  will  come  back  again," 
he  said  to  him.  Once  when  he  (Thunder-Cloud)  died,  those  (different 
spirits)  (who  had  blessed  him)  told  his  ghost  that  it  (the  ghost) 
could  go  back.  If  he  did  well,  he  was  to  become  human  again,  he 
was  told.  Back  as  a  human  being  he  would  come  and  live,  they  used 
to  say. 

Then,  at  another  time,  those  who  are  called  cannibals  blessed  him. 
These  cannibals  are  living  across  the  sea.  They  can't  be  very  holy, 
for  it  is  said  they  are  cannibals.  Like  human  beings  they  are,  and 
very  much  like  us  do  they  speak,  it  is  said.     Holy  they  are  thought  to 

skaijdn6j6.  '' Horux6dJEra  k*&rahieskinxdji''j^  W&xuskaririk^i  hik*ik^&jan- 
Aflga," wageji  **  Hitcak*4ro  hafik*alj a» jgsk4n!fikdj6n^ga  feskS hir^nidjinA"," 
hig6j6.  "WocgaPJA*^  p^l'^c'Q^cura  hicgfe  dejfesk^  naMjironldja**?!,"  higejfe. 
**  Hitc{i**cge  gik'arAdjirera  wadjegtini,"  hirej^.  "  Djag^icekdJAn^ra  hicegfji, 
djinafiga  haiik*^  han^nixgCknigi  j§  an&'^tcP  hona^&sewekdJAn^nA'^,  ^gi 
dj&naiiga  hana'^nfxgdftgi  j66ji  ni-i'^birekdJAn^nA'^.  Hitcti'^cg^  gik^ari- 
djirera  w&xopUni  cictgEra  djinAtiga  wairecgtinina  hana'^sg^bera  djasgi 
wawagfgigi  ]^k8  waragfgikdJAn^nA'^  dj&nAiiga  k4b4ntftgig)gi,"  higej^. 

£gi  jigg  u^nkcfgak^ihA'^  &naflgr§  hijA*^  haM&ginaMj&nAfiga  rok*6ndxdjP 
haMagin^MJEra,  higicAnA"*  waxop'fni  war&djirera  hijA**  na'*djodjA**nafiga. 
''HagarfiJA**  cdjegfji,  6gi  rakMrikdJAn^nA**,"  higegi.  U^nkdjega  hagar^JA** 
t*egfji  nan7lragEra  warAdjirS  na°djodji'*nihera6djagininA"  giji  jife  waxop*ini 
waradjir6ndiik*a  wagani'^j^.  Jig6  p^Phi  uafikctk  c*fnkdj6gi  hakdj4  ua£L- 
kctgBrlgi  hak^lri  uankctk*l°n^"j6  afrecAntinA". 

Egi  jig^  uafigEr(itcg@  wigafrigi  j6skl  na'^djodjaPQCJ^  uangEr(itcgendnk*a 
dedjd"*  ag^dja.  WaJA"*  wak*a**tcAfikdjl'*  wag4nankc6  uailgErtitcgendnk^a. 
U&iikcik    waginaiikcS    uaiikcik    hiyA*tian^gwirl    hicgS    jfek^xdjPo^jS, 

1  Ceremonial  name  for  Hare. 

*  For  the  last  ten  years,  or  thereabouts,  Thunder-Cloud  has  preached  fiercely  against 
the  new  religious  sect  known  as  the  **  Peyote  "  or  "  Mescal-Eaters."  "  Those  who  will  not 
hear"  are  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect;  "those  who  listen"  are  the  pagans. 

Thunder-Cloud  is  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  and  it  is  there- 
fore quite  in  place  that  the  Hare,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Medicine  Dance,  should 
appear  to  him,  and  command  him  to  take  strict  measures  against  the  innovat<»^.    Accord- 
ing to  some  people,  Thunder-Cloiid  even  claims  that  he  is  the  Hare  re-incarnated. 
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be,  these  cannibals,  they  who,  nevertheless,  ate  human  beings,  as  it 
is  told.i 

4.    THUNDER-CLOUD  AS  A  SHAMAN 

Before  I  joined  the  Peyote  sect,*  all  these  things  (that  I  have  been 
recounting)  I  believed  to  be  absolutely  true.  Not  any  of  it  is  true 
(I  now  know) ;  it  is  all  a  falsehood  and  deception. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  child,  that  man  Thunder-Cloud  had  been 
my  brother-in-law.  I  knew  him  well.  What  he  once  did  (I  knew). 
He  was  a  holy  man  (shaman) ;  and  whenever  a  person  was  about  to 
die,  they  would  send  for  him  and  he  would  do  what  was  necessary. 
That  is  what  he  used  to  tell  us;  and  I  believed  that  it  was  all  true. 

In  those  days  he  was  a  poisoner  (i.e.,  a  bad  shaman);  and  he  used 
to  travel  at  dead  of  night,'  they  say.  That  is  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  he  said.  At  night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  got  ready.  He  was 
going  to  poison  a  family  by  the  name  of  B  — ,  he  said.  We  were  all 
listening;  in  the  house  we  were  lying.  Then  outside,  some  noise  he 
was  making.  We  were  afraid  of  him,  because  we  thought  he  was  a 
poisoner.  He  would  say  that  he  was  in  control  of  our  household. 
Nothing  could  they  (my  people)  accomplish  (without  consulting 
him) ;  for  we  knew  he  was  a  poisoner,  and  were  afraid  of  him  on  that 
account.  He  came  from  among  the  spirits;  he  was  a  re-incarnated 
man:  and  if  we  displeased  him,  he  would  poison  us.  So,  whatever  he 
said,  we  did  for  him.    That  way  it  was. 

hft'6t*6racgl  hiwik'iskairej^  airecAntinA''.     Wak'a'^tciilk  hirej6,  u4iigBni- 
tcg6  Anafigr^  uafigBr(itcwig6  w4na£Lkcd. 

K'6ni  mank*a'*hidj6ni  waJA'**  mejgskigEri  hiskfocdjl'^jS  y4recAnunA». 
Haiik*!  nliiglskanlnglLdJA^;  hand'^tctfixdjl"  woicdjdnk^ek'lidJA'*. 

Thunder-Cloud,  uiiik  j6$  hixdntintfigKr^JA*^  liitc4**hag$  yip'erezdinA'. 
Djag6-iJA'*o^nA''  hagftr^JA'*  wa'tinA**.  Wak*a'*tcdiikdjeg6  djadj6na  uafi- 
kctgEriJA'*  t*6kdjS  higlr^gi  jfisk^  n4»j$.  Mdjfisk^  hlfigiwicAniinA",  higejfe 
yarecAntinA''. 

Hagar^JA"*  wa^tinA**  wak'i'^wanx  ha"^hi-oridj6  inafigEr^.  J&k6  hfrek- 
dJAn^j^  6nA^     Ha**h6r^gi  ^jixdjl"*  11  o'clock  wa'fi"  rek*ftroh6nA"  uankcfk 

honih^JA**  B wigafrera,  j^6  6dja  wak*4'^wanxcekdJAn^ji  dnA"*.      Han4S- 

xgOa*^  hafigwinA*^;  tciMja  hamtJigwi-Anafiga.  Hahf  tcanger^  wajA** 
7a7ak  hin6nkcAnA''.  Wak*4°wanxk*6  hiran4'*f*w!iigi  nafik^^wekdj^wigl. 
fi  w^tciwi-idja  eruk^AndnA*^  herekdj6g6  djagtiriJA'^  egfji.  Hafik^agil 
hiQUc'&gEatflkdjiwig^  howac^ra  wak*a''wanxk*4JA''  wa*6Mjeg6  nank*a- 
wawfnA"*.  WaxopMni  warddjirfidja  howidji  wa*6Mjeg6  uafikctgak^fhai'^JA^ 
waji'^niJA'^  hafik*4  eri-agigfwintngi  htfiik^&wajikdjdn^wig^.  £sk^  djagtiriJA* 
egfji  hagi*fifikdjawi.     jSsk^nA^ 

>  Every  now  and  then  the  narrator  cannot  r^rain  from  making  fan  of  the  older  beliefs, 
and  this  ia  especially  the  case  when  he  speaks  of  msrthological  figures  such  as  the  cannibals. 

>  Literally,  "before  I  ate  medicine."  *  That  is,  he  was  a  wixard. 
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He  had  been  married  to  my  eldest  sister,  and  now  he  wished  to 
many  the  second  eldest,  he  said.  Where  he  had  been,  there  where 
Earth-Maker  dwells,  there  his  wife  (my  eldest  sister)  lived.  But  now 
he  claimed  that  the  second  sister  resembled  his  wife.^  "She  must  be  the 
one  I  left  behind  when  I  came,"  he  thought.  Up  above  to  E^rth- 
Maker's  village  he  went  to  see  his  wife  (i.e.,  his  first  wife).  She  was 
still  there,  he  noticed.  "How  is  this?  I  thought  I  saw  you  among 
human  beings  again,  (and  that  is  why)  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  still 
here,"  he  said.  And  the  woman,  answering,  said,  "Why,  where  was 
I  to  go?  Here  you  left  me  when  you  went  away,  and  here  I  have 
remained  up  to  the  present  time.  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  whom 
you  mean,  (i.e.,  the  one  who  resembles  me?  ")  said  the  woman.  "  Bring 
her  here  to  me,"  she  said. 

Thus  six)ke  my  sister.  The  second  one  it  was  whom  he  said  resembled 
his  wife  living  above;  and  for  that  reason  he  wished  to  marry  her,  he 
said.  A  shaman,  a  bad  shaman  (poisoner),  he  was  both;  and  for  that 
reason  they  let  him  marry  her,  because  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they 
didn't  permit  him,  he  would  poison  them.  They  let  him  marry  her 
because  he  was  a  shaman.  Thus  he  married  two  women,  he  used 
to  say. 

"  Up  above,  where  Earth-Maker  lives,  is  the  place  I  came  from^ 
and  there  Earth-Maker  said  to  me  that  Twas  to  bring  back  four  me» 
(Indians),  and  I  was  to  look  them  over,  so  that  they  were  men  of  virtue^ 
Not  a  quick-tempered  man,  nor  one  of  changeable  ideas,  did  he  mean^ 
but  a  really  virtuous  man,  (a  man  of  conservative  tendencies),  —  that 

HinflngwitcabEra  xed^ra  k*on6fikdj4  nunig^  jigg  xld6nQ"bra  k*onafnkdjl, 
ttik^,  Ntiigi-owAdjigi  fedja  ma'^'tioa  h6minafig6dja  6dja  tdgi  hitc&wi'^higi 
edjan^nkc^.  HinfingwitcabEra  hin{i*^b&ljerMjega  hitcAwi^hira  •u^ngErlgi 
n^nkca,  horu7(idJEra  hik^iskfccdjt'^ja",  6j6.  "  Djask6g4dJA''  djagfi  hat«a*da 
hunA**  yar^ra,"  hiregfji.  •uaiigErfegi  ma''*<ii?omin6ngidja  hitc^wina  k'aralc- 
dja  hije  gidJA**.  Higfi"d6l  hidjaninkce,  wag6j^.  "Uaftkcig^dja  hahi- 
initcagl  djaskegidJA**  yardg^,  ni*»cdjak*irfnA*»,"  higejfe.  "  Hatc^'^waMekcl? 
figi  hina"t»<i'*  cara  cerer4  hig6°iiigi  ha«(inaiik'^dj a»'"  higejfe.  Hinflngen6iik*a 
w6je.  "mftkcikdjagtiiJA'^  warag^giji?"  — "Hanfnk*iri-^dje,"  6jl. 

Esk§  hinOngw&tcabEra  hin{i'^b6djadjega  ewagadj6nA**  *u4iigErlgi  hijaP*- 
tcawehigi  hik^isktxdjf^jS  horu76dJEra;  &k6  k*analnkdjl,  ^nA".  Wak*a"- 
tcAfigi-a*^  wak*4»*waiixk*yA''  wan6nk*^jeni  k'dndkgigfrenA*'  n6fik*4waireg6 
hank^l  gi'tiiQanlckl  wak^i'^wainxdjan^gS.  K*6n6kgigirenA"  wak'a**- 
tcAiigi-a'*    wa*6»djega.     feskfi    hinfifigEra    nfl"p    k'dnAiikcAnA*'    wes«4jl. 

"•uAngEr^gi  ma**«6ija  hominAngEn6iik*i  fedja  wawadjfnA"*  Sgi  ma"»<iija 
waig^nA"*,  uaiikctkEra  djop*fwi  hani^iigikdjS  h!iig6nA%  w6do7udjinAnga 
uAiikclk  wana^i'^p*!".     Hafik*6  wana**i'^-agi,  wina'^t^Quni^a,  jfekg  wag^nijl, 

^  It  was  frequently  believed  that  the  resemblance  of  some  living  person,  especially  of 
some  young  person,  to  an  older  person  who  has  died,  meant  that  the  younger  one  was  the 
re-incarnation  of  the  older  one.  For  this  reason,  in  adopting  a  child  to  replace  one  that 
had  died,  parents  always  tried  to  find  some  one  who  closely  resembled  the  deceased. 
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kind  he  told  me  to  take  back  to  him.  * '  Thus  four  men  there  were  whom 
he  was  to  take  back  to  Earth-Maker,  he  used  to  say. 

For  all  these  things,  I  used  to  love  my  brother-in-law.  Never  did 
I  show  any  disrespect  to  him.'  Whatever  he  asked  me  (to  do),  I 
always  did;  whatever  work  he  asked  me  to  do,  I  did.  Never  was  I 
angry  at  him  for  the  things  he  did.  Zealously  and  painstakingly  did 
I  perform  all  actions  in  my  association  with  him;  for  if  (as  a  result  of 
this)  he  loved  me  and  blessed  me,  then  I  would  surely  be  one  of  the 
four  men  that  he  was  to  take  back  with  him  to  Earth-Maker.  I  wished 
whole-heartedly  to  be  like  him ;  and  in  my  association  with  him  I  always 
thought  of  this,  and  did  everything  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  With 
Earth-Maker  I  wished  to  be;  and  as  (I  saw)  my  brother-in-law  very 
scrupulous  in  his  dealings  with  him,  so  I,  too,  acted  accordingly. 

Now  that  I  am  a  Peyote  follower,  I  know  Earth-Maker  (God);* 
and  what  his  Son  accomplished  for  us  only  when  he  took  upon  himself 
human  shape,  that  (also)  I  know.  I  know  that  if  I  do  what  Earth- 
Maker's  (God's)  Son  told  me  to  do,  then,  up  above,  I  shall  see 
Earth-Maker  (God).  I  was  always  wishing  that  my  brother-in-law 
would  take  me  back  to  Earth-Maker  as  one  of  the  men  he  was  talking 
about;  but  now  I  know  there  was  no  foundation  to  what  he  said. 
I  know  now  that  he  lied  about  all  that  he  said.  Most  assuredly  he 
would  not  get  back  to  Earth-Maker  (God),  —  he  who  stood  around 
and  lied,  he  who  had  two  wives.  He  was  lying  about  Earth-Maker 
(God).  Not  to  Earth-Maker  would  he  return,  we  were  saying.  My 
brother-in-law  was  married  to  my  eldest  sister,  and  she  believed 

uifikctk  p*inxdjP  jfek^  haningicfjS."  6skl  djop^fwi  ma'^'Ana  Cdja  howini 
k*6rekdJAn^j6,  es'djS. 

£sk6  hitcfl^hira  wagix^6cAniinA".  Haftk'fe  dajfdJEni-inAiiga;  djagtira 
Wjtng^ga.  Hank*6  hiouc^igeninA**  waj^'^niJA*  woc^reJA'^  «6i°cigi  djask^gi 
hagi'uninA**.  6gi  hoc«ik  piftxdjl*'  waJA'^  «aiigAck6  haiik'agi  wac«fgEninA'. 
Haiz6xdj!''  hak^fju  u^nkclgannA'*,  woigixtdegi  naMjOiigidjangi  uaiikcfgEra 
djop*fwi  m5'*'6oa  6dja  howantftk'erekdjAnega.  Enaifixdjl"  n^i^  •dipej^fi. 
yar^gS  hok*icag6°ija  pHiixdjl"  hinA".  Ma"*<ina  6dja  howirfi  ruigOfigft 
hitc6'*hara  hanaMjihixAninA"*  hiskfe  wadjejfe,  yar6g6. 

Mafik^i**  hadjgidJA''  ma***6i>a  yap*6r^  hadjidj^nA";  ma'**6Qa  hintngra 
dcAHA'*  uaiikctk  naftTirak  ni-k^p  hfruxurukdj^ra  yip'erezsAnA".  MS"- 
«unin!flgEra  fedjagtiera  ha«{ingfcAnA'».  *uaiigEr6gi  ma'^'ti^a  hatcaninA', 
yap*er6zs6nA''.  HitcA'^hara  ma^'tiija  u&nkcik  yowinik'er^kdjdn^  idjega 
€djintnk'ecej6ji  ru-agiii°djega,  hoskfexdj!**  widjera  yap*er6zs6nA''.  Djagu 
adjega  han^'^tclnxdjl**  ret'fiiik'  w&djera  yap*erezs6nA".  Exdji^^ftckl  hafik*! 
ma'^'Ai^a  6dja  gimnas^drS,  hinank  nii'^p  k'6n6nk,  r6t«flfik  na'^jtfigi.  Ma'^'ti^a 
regit'iifik  na'^jingi.  Haiik*6  ma'^'lipa  6dja  ginfna^«&r6  d^jgskS  hihawlnA*. 
Hitca**hara  hak*fju  hitciwina  xld^n6nk'a  higti**,  hiskS  wes^drfi.     HiranAfik- 

»  That  is.  although,  being  his  brother-in-law.  he  stood  to  him  in  the  Joking-relation- 
ship,  which  permitted  him  to  play  jokes  upon  him  with  impunity,  he  never  did  it. 
*  Wherever  Earth-Maker  corresponds  to  God.  I  have  added  the  word  '*  God." 
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him.    So  she  thought.     That  he  was  lying,  she  did  not  know;  she 
thought  he  was  telling  the  truth. 


5.    HOW  I  JOINED  THE  MEDICINE  DANCE 

I  was  about  thirteen  years,  and  over,  when  they  told  me  that  they 
would  make  me  a  member  of  the  Medicine  Dance.  I  liked  it  very 
much.  Some  people  don't  at  all  like  it  when  they  are  asked  (to  join) 
the  Medicine  Dance.  I,  however,  liked  it  very  much.  The  Medicine 
Dance  I  am  going  to  join,  they  told  me.  Very  much  did  my  parents 
desire  me  to  do  it,  and  so  I  did  it.  If  I  wished  to  lead  a  holy  life, 
(that  is  what  I  should  do),  they  told  me. 

Then,  when  everything  was  in  readiness  for  my  initiation  into  the 
Medicine  Dance,  we  moved  on  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  take  place.  At  night,  they  were  to  sing  at  the  Medicine  Dance; 
and  they  (my  relatives)  were  to  join  in  the  singing  with  them.  There 
they  also  preached  to  me.*  They  told  me  that  the  custom  (the  Medicine 
Dance)  was  a  good  thing.  I  did  not  think,  even  then,  that  those  who 
were  to  initiate  me  into  the  Medicine  Dance  would  kill  me  when  they 
shot  at  me.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  life  (perfect),  they  said, 
as  the  one  I  was  going  to  live,  now  that  I  was  about  to  join  the  Medi- 
cine Dance.  Never,  at  any  time,  could  I  have  thought  of  such  a 
life.  Those  who  are  about  to  make  me  join  the  Medicine  Dance 
(told  me)  that  the  Indians,  when  they  hear  of  it,  will  expect  me  to 
do  great  things;  that  the  Indians  will  speak  well  of  me,  and  like  me. 
That  is  all  I  can  (now)  think  of  (concerning  that  matter). 

CAnA"*.     Ret»{iiikdj6ra  haiik*!  liip*6r6zenin6nkciinA**;  higO**  hodk  hiskfewft 
hfrana^i^n^nkcAnA**. 

Mafik^er6p*6naij2lnAnga  dani-^^cAnA"*  hanip^gi  maftk'i'ti'^  htf[gigfrekdj6 
hlngafrenA".  HaipMiixdji'^nA**.  Hod&ck^,  mank*4*{i°  wAwirok*it*airega 
haiik^^  *6**oanis*^j6  airera.  D66ji  haip*ifixdji"nA".  Maiik*4*{i**  h&rogi 
HiftkdJAn^  htftgalrera.  Egi  hick^  c*igwahara  *Q"roigig6nxdjl**nA'*,  ha'- 
iidnAnga.     UAflkcfgcl^^a  p*ii"*{i"j^j6  hirafrenA". 

Hag^r^JA''  mank^i**  *(iifigigirekdJAn^ra,  j^djdiiga  hatcindja  h^rekdjdn^ra 
Mja  walxanawinA**.  Mank^i'ti**  ha'^h^gi  na'^waP^^ekdjdn^ra  6djor6k  hahf 
nai'^waP^ekdjdnera  •ui'^o^nA".  fedja  hofk*u**i'*9^nA°.  WocgA"  p't^jdn^nA** 
htiig&naiikcAnA'^.  Haiik^^cg^  maiik*&*{i'^  hfngigf  k^irohofrega  htfigu- 
djir&nafiga  t'^wi^ekdjdn^ga,  j6iga  p^ewinfnA'^.  Haiik*^  jigEagickl  uift- 
kcigo«i»*JA'*  herej§  dnaiigEra  uaiikcfga*lnkdj6n^g6  mank*4*(i*'  y4k*aroh6ra. 
Haftk*fe  uaiikclgo«I*n6nk'a  hag4  p'ewinfnA**.  Maiik'i'a''  htfigigfk*aro- 
hoirega  uankcigBr^gi  nainxgti^i^^egi  jMja  waJA"*  xfid^JA**  ha*6i*  yak*&roh6ga; 
uafikctgEr^gi  hioatc4flgirekdjl  hliigip'i"96kdj6.     J6g{ink*fra  p^ewfnA**. 

1  The  Medicine  Dance  is  full  of  speeches  admonishing  the  young  men  and  women  who 
belong  to  the  society  to  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the  society  and  of  their  ancestors. 
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Now  these  who  are  about  to  make  me  join  the  Medicine  Dance  are 
preparing  to  show  me  the  shell,*  and  (for  this  purpose)  they  are  taking 
me  to  the  brush.*  There  they  (the  elders)  preached  to  me.  I  was 
not  in  the  least  bit  frightened  as  (after  this)  they  prepared  to  shoot  me 
(with  the  sacred  shell).  Indeed,  I  was  not  in  the  least  bit  worried 
about  it;  nor  did  I  think  to  mjrself,  " I  wonder  how  it  is  going  to  be. " 
Then,  those  who  already  belonged  to  the  Medicine  Dance,  those  whom 
I  had  dreamed  of  (all  this  time,  shot  me).  When  they  shot  me,  I 
didn't  die.  That  thought  was  in  my  mind;  but  when  they  shot  me, 
(as  a  matter  of  fact)  I  didn't  even  lose  consciousness.  Almost 
immediately  I  knew  how  to  do  it,  (i.e.,  shoot).  They  liked  it  very 
much.  Everything  they  told  me  to  do  I  did  immediately,  nor  was  I 
backward  about  anything.  The  medicine-men  liked  it.  Never  had 
any  one  learned  as  quickly  as  I  had  done,  they  were  saying;  that 
augurs  well  for  him.  Now  I  thought  (then)  that  it  (the  Medicine 
Dance)  was  true. 

When  we  returned  (i.e.,  from  the  brush),  I  entered  the  lodge.  Not 
in  any  direction  did  I  look.  Not  once  did  I  speak;  not  once  did  I 
move  around;  not  once  did  I  change  my  position.  Just  as  they  told 
me  to  sit,  that  way  I  remained  sitting.  As  many  Indians  as  were 
gathered  in  the  lodge,  all  of  them  I  failed  to  notice.  Not  once  did  I 
by  chance  permit  my  glance  to  wander  from  side  to  side.  I  was  doing 
everything  exactly  (as  I  was  told).    The  medicine-men  liked  it. 

Whenever,  thereafter,  a  Medicine  Dance  was  given,  I  attended  it. 
Whenever  I  went  in  at  night,  I  remained  there  until  it  was  all  over, 

Algi  maflki"{i'*  htngigik&rahofrega  ma'^djaf'gigir^kdjegi,  gix&ra  how6ni- 
analrenA'^.  £gi  Mja  hOfikitHiirenA''.  Hailk'6ck^  nifi7idaninA^  hlng^- 
djik&roholrega.  £gi  yigk  hafikfekl  h&huhunlnA'^;  6gi  ]\gk  djasg^xdjtfikdj^gi 
hailk*£ckl  yardninA**.  Tconfnl  manka*(ina£igrl  jfekl  *yah4Mega.  Hlfigt^- 
djirega  hafik*6  tcanfcAniinA"^.  Jfe$  tea**  p*ewi'nA".  Howar^ra,  hank^^ 
wina'^i'^Qa  hix&wani-i'^djikaranlnA'^,  htfigudjir^ra.  Higd&na  wadupffix- 
dji'^HA'*.  Gip'fnA**  roh6**9ain^nA''.  Djagiixdjl"  •Alncirera,  jegii''  higii&nA 
wagi•(inA^  ha£ik*6  radjidja  hakHnfnA".  Maiik'&niiia  gip*l"96nA^  Hafi- 
k^ag6  hijA"*  jeskdnigadja*^  xapg^nffik*  warup'tfixdjlftglidJA'';  wajtfig^  p'tfigA- 
dJA**  HiiigafrenA".     Higii4"na  hiskerani'^i'^nA''. 

Hagfwira  tcfra  wafk^awawira.  Haiik*ag&  nink^  wodu7ti7udjtii)iiA^, 
hank^agi  jigfe  yat'ininA**,  hafik^agi  yigk  runiMjina**  nagsninA'',  haiik^agi 
pH'^h&nk^ik^inagEnlnA^  Dj&sk^  mfnAiik*  htfigigfrera,  j^d^  hainingBra 
jSg^nA**.  Hank*6  uafikctgEra  djdnAiiga  stoigfck^  yap6rezEninA".  Hffi- 
k^aga  hikMnd  dji'^bEra  hik^dji'^^egi  watcddjik^arininA''.  jSgti&**unank*A^ 
waicipcanA'^.     Mank^&ni^a  gip^f^^enA'^. 

£gi  jigfe  mkfika^  '^i^ega  hag^ja  hidjorog4*Qiiga.  Ha'^hdr^  wak^iwega 
h4iik*aga  yahfnabEninaiik'd"  horucdjA^a  h^recdndnA".     6gi  jigi  h4"bEr€gi 

1  The  sacred  shell  of  the  Medicine  Dance;  the  migis  of  the  corresponding  society 
among  the  Chippewa,  Menominee,  etc 

>  That  is.  the  "  Brush  Ceremony,*'  the  details  of  which  are  described  in  my  paper  on 
the  Medicine  Dance. 
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not  going  out  once.  And  during  the  day  ceremony,  not  once  did  I 
permit  my  glance  to  wander  outside.  Never  did  I  permit  myself  to 
lie  down  from  fatigue;  nor  did  I  permit  my  glances  to  wander  outside 
because  there  was  much  noise  there,  or  because  some  people  were 
doing  funny  things.  Not  even  within  the  tent  did  I  glance.  Indeed, 
I  never  allowed  my  glances  to  wander  (in  any  direction).  All  the  holy 
things  I  was  told  to  do  I  did.  This  is  a  holy  ceremony,  and  I  was 
bashful  in  its  presence. 

If  at  any  time  any  of  my  leaders  (in  the  Medicine  Dance)  wished 
to  give  a  Medicine  Dance,  I  would  stay  at  his  house  together  with 
those  who  had  been  invited.  I  would  do  all  the  work  for  him,  sing 
the  Medicine  Dance  songs,  etc.  All  the  different  things  he  was  sup- 
posed to  do,  all  that  I  would  do  for  him.^ 

When  his  wife  cooked,  I  carried  the  water  for  her,  I  made  the  fire, 
and  helped  her  with  the  dishes.  And  all  the  work  she  liked  to  have 
done  in  the  house  I  did  for  her. 

All  the  clothes  I  possessed  I  gave  to  him.  Money  I  gave  to  him; 
and  the  food  he  needed  I  procured  for  him.  Whenever  he  gave  a 
feast,  in  addition  to  what  he  cooked,  I  would  put  a  special  pail  of 
food  on  the  fire  for  him.    When  he  ate  it,  he  was  thankful. 

"  My  son,  what  do  you  think  I  possess,  that  you  are  doing  all  this 
for  me?"  But  I  continued;  and  when  I  killed  a  medium-sized  buck, 
I  made  a  feast  in  his  honor,  and  all  the  clothing  he  needed,  I  gave  him. 

hok*&wairgcg6,  haiik*ag&  tcang^ja  wod(!i7itc  reh&nicAnilknA'^.  Egi  jig6 
hafik^agi  hintcg^naiik^a,  hawi^d*^  hamtfiga  ht^bEnfnA'^,  hafik^agi  jig6 
tcaiikBr^gi  wo76xdjt°  hir&nAfiga  waxdjixdjt^hfra  naMjeg&ck^,  htiik^aga 
hagidj6du7udJBninA'^,  htnk^agd  hidj6du7udjBninA^  Haiik*ag&  tcir6-gafi- 
gr6  Jgi  dji'^pEra  hihin&'^p  hanicAiKinA'^.  Wogfzokdj!"  djaglixdjl''  •(ii'^ir^ra 
jejfeklxdji''  hdnA".     W6cka''  wak*antc&figiJA'^  hereg^jtni,  haic'&kdjinA^ 

£gi  x*6k6watcibBra  djadjAna  hiJA'^  maiik*&*(l'^  hogir&girega  j6djafiixdjt° 
p^k  x*oke-atcibEra  hotci-Mja  hahl  ha^tt&naiiga.  Maiik^d'^  na'^w&iikdjega, 
wor^ra  hand^tc!"  hagi*fi"cAnunA''.  Wor^ra  dj&naiiga  *i!iiikdjdnega  hand"- 
tdftxdj!"  hagi'd'^cAniknA". 

£gi  jig^  x*oke-&tcabEra  hitc&wina  warudj  *tii'^ck6  ni&figakfiinAfiga. 
£gi  jig6  p^^tc  wagit'ti'^na'^ji&nafiga  Sgi  w&sk6  k*ic6r6rack6  hidji  gidjide- 
cAnilknA'^.  Egi  tci-6dja  wor6ra  dj&nAnga  'u'^pogiliMjera  han&'^tdfixdjt^ 
haKi*(i'*cAni!knA''. 

Egi  jig6  wafniQa  dj&nAiiga  hani&'^djega  wagip*&7ukcAni!knA'^.  Higfiafi- 
gairack6  jig^  jtira  w&k^d'^cAnilnA'^.  £gi  jig6  hagafrack^  wortidJEra  djagti 
rt!iitcegi  hagf^d'^cAnilknA'^.  £gi  jigi  wagig6gi  djagti  ohafikdj^ra  jig6  fecdjt^ 
niitc^ra  i'^tc&bEntiik*  ne7EriJA'^  hagfk^er^-inAfiga,  dute  h&gigiinafiga. 
K^urtitcga  wain&'^pcAnunA'^. 

**  Hisdiik'^dj!"  djagu  hirafna*^  cIngddJA"  wainagfc'uQlidjej^?  "  Hagft- 
rfiJA*^  jig6  jfekl  hagigfnA^  tcax^6  xdntintiigiJA'^  t^h&ra,  tea  pMiLxdjt^JA'^ 

1  Of  course,  he  is  doing  all  this  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Dance,  so  that  at  his  death  he  would,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  fill  his  place. 
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Then  I  also  gave  him  a  gun,  a  costly  repeating-rifle,  the  one  I  used 
in  hunting.  All  these  things  I  offered  him.  Then  I  gave  him  an  eagle, 
so  that  he  could  make  a  medicine-pouch  out  of  it.  Money  I  also 
gave  him,  and  gourds.  Thus  I  acted,  feasting  him,  and  offering  him 
gifts  all  the  time.     I  worked  for  him  all  the  time. 

(One  day)  he  said  to  me,  "My  son,  you  have  been  treating  me  very 
well.  Even  my  very  brothers  never  treated  me  as  you  have  been 
doing.  I  thank  you.  All  my  kindred  hate  you,  but  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  them.  You  are  from  a  different  family;  and  I  am  teaching 
you  various  things,  they  are  saying.  They  want  me  to  stop  instructing 
you.  My  father  left  this  affair  (the  Medicine  Dance)  for  me  to  take 
care  of.  I  am  in  complete  control  of  it.  Not  one  of  these  people 
(i.e.,  my  kindred)  has  ever  done  anything  for  me  in  their  life.  My 
ancestors  said  that  you  are  my  relative  for  what  you  have  done. 
I  cannot  teach  them  (my  relatives)  the  details  of  this  ceremony,  as 
I  would  have  done,  had  they  acted  correctly.  (My  knowledge)  of 
this  ceremony  belongs  to  you,  for  you  have  paid  for  it.  My  remote 
ancestors  told  their  descendants,  as  it  has  passed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth  to  us,  that  whosoever  pays  careful  attention  to  (all  that 
pertains  to  this  ceremony),  that  whosoever  has  a  good  memory,  —  he  is 
the  one  to  whom  it  should  be  taught.    Thus  they  spoke. 

''My  son,  you  alone  have  been  good  to  me,"  he  said.  "This 
ceremony  you  will  learn.  Our  son,  He-who-stands-on-a-Cloud,  and 
you  have  been  kind  to  me.  Both  of  you  will  live  a  long  life.  Never 
divide  this  ceremony  in  two.     Never  keep  anything  separate,  but  do 

her^ra,  j6^  woh&ngi'dinafiga,  6gi  wafnina  hink^  hagi'dinaiiga.  Egi  hijdk^ 
roh4»*djadjox  tcexlj^**  nafik'fk'ara  ya»fl4'*hira  h4git'flM^nA^  Egi  jigfe 
tcixc^p*  pon&figiJA''  dani-6ju  hik'Aiikdjeg^.  Jl^  j6ra  hirasi  hagiginA*. 
Egi  jigfe  p*67fJA"  p44'**flfixdji''  Anaiiga  j6ra  hirasi  hagiginA**,  p*67Enfnk'a. 
J6j^k6  hagiginA*^,  wogig6  hok^&hi  wajt"*  hf*hagit*(iMecAni!knA".  Egi  jig6 
wagididjeg^. 

Esk6  waig^nA"  Wja,  "  Hisdnk'&xdjl^  p^fnagirfnA'',  wak'infi^pdjinao^kS 
hafik^fJA''  jfekS  hiiigigininA".  P^inagigfnA".  Egi  wak'fnd'^bEra  hani'^tcf 
nik^iwasainera.  Hank*6  wan&nxguni^e.  Uankcik  idja'^hf  ranig&dJA^. 
Waji**  n!ngfg(i'*z^djej6  htiigairananga.  Rofgi7ininkcAnA'*.  Nunig^  dj4- 
djiga  wocg6°  d6l  hirak^ira  hit*6nak*er^ra.  Ne  yak'tiruk^dninA"^.  Han- 
k^lJA"  hag4  wajfilgf'uni  na'^ji-^nafiga.  U4nkcik*x6doixg^gEr6  hliigigfi''- 
zwir^  ne  w4ji"  nawina  hiiigair^gi  w&ja**  wahiga  hawi'd**.  Haiik*$  wagigfi'^s 
duxtarfigEninA"  djagiiriJA''  hegafgi'ClnegadJA''  wocg6^  wagigii'*zikdjej6. 
Wocg6"  d66  ^fecAnA"'  hicuruc^rgtccAnA*.  Wocg6*'  d^§  c*ag  ninaMjo- 
djai'^gera  godjAxdjowadji  hirok'frak*  hadjfr^gi  hiJA"*  hanic^redjunAfiga, 
wiw^wina  p4nan&c*iiigi  gig6'*zadj6.     HtiigairenA''. 

"HisAiig^j!"  ngcAnA'^  p*inagigfnA»,"  hing6nA».  "  Wocg6^  d^  hira- 
p*6r^ikdjdn&r6.  Hfntflgihira  manxiwi-ana'^jiiiga  ^aha"  na'^tckfc  watdnA*. 
Hak'ik'fju  uAiikdk'  c«i»  c6r6kdj6n4wire.  Wocg6^  dfifc  hafik**  k'irutct 
how&niQawini-indj^.     Niiik6  kHr(!itce  r&k*ere-wigi  ha-^hiwiUnanga.     Hijaf*- 
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the  two  of  you  counsel  about  everything.  If  one  of  you  knows 
anything,  tell  it  to  the  other.  Two  people  are  necessary  to  make  the 
ceremony  truly  efficacious  (for  either  one).     Never  dislike  one  another. 

"My  younger  brother,  you  are  going  to  be  a  chief.  No  one  else 
pays  attention  to  this  ceremony.  You  alone  are  doing  it.  If  at  any 
time  I  should  leave  your  presence,  when  I  am  about  to  go,  I  know 
that  you,  oh,  my  son  and  brother,  I  will  leave  behind  me,  peacefully 
travelling  along.  Thus  I  will  think  as  I  am  about  to  depart.  Thus 
my  ancestors  told  me." 

Thus  in  trying  to  obtain  information,*  I  made  myself  pitiable. 
I  tried  to  be  blessed.  I  performed  all  kinds  of  work.  Even  woman's 
work  I  did.  Thus  I  kept  myself  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  for  that 
reason  my  brother-in-law  blessed  me.  He  blessed  me  with  the  cere- 
mony of  his  ancestors.  He  told  it  to  no  one  else  but  to  me;  and  if 
any  one  else,  at  the  present  time,  tells  you  that  he  knows  the  cere- 
mony as  performed  by  our  band,  he  is  not  telling  you  the  truth.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  this  ceremony  was  an  Indian  ceremony,  and  not 
a  second  time  will  I  tell  it  to  (a  member)  of  the  white  race.* 

This  ceremony  moulded  me.  I  paid  the  most  careful  attention 
to  it;  I  worshipped  it  in  the  best  way  I  knew  how.  I  was  careful 
about  everything  in  my  life.  I  never  drank.  A  (holy)  life  it  was  that 
I  sought.  Most  earnestly  did  I  pray  to  be  re-incarnated.  That  is 
what  I  yearned  for.  If  I  do  everything  this  ceremony  enjoins  upon 
me,  well,  I  will  return  to  Earth-Maker,  they  told  me.    This  is  what 

8k6  wacawfguni  hirar&wigiji  Mja  hogit^i'^biadj^.  NQ'^p^iwi  d6€  homaii- 
k^icdia"'  c*0iikdjdn&wir6.     H4ilk*aga  k4wiisa'^wiiiiindj6. 

"  Egi  hisAiig^djt''  nfecAnA*^  tcowfra  nin^kdjonenA'^.  Haftk'iJA"  wocgA* 
d64  haruc6redj6ninA".  NfcAnA**  nin^nA".  HagkrijB^  ntiik*arat*(iM6  ha- 
djik*6r6gi,  hisQiikh&ra,  hintfik*&ra,  racgtintxdji'^;  wat*(iM&  hug&dJA*^  y&ra- 
dahekdjan^HA'^,  htiigafrenA'',  u&fikctk*  6doixg&iigerl." 

6gi  yip'erez  nd^ina'*,  ttinaMjodjai'^sk^  wa'linA"  ndMjogidjai"^^  ndfi- 
kik«lnA".  Wor^ra  yak«<inA".  Hinfiiik*  w6re  hagerfckfi,  hirasd  hanid'^ 
•unA**.  fegi  flinaMjodjai"  sk^xdjl"  hak^k^&raninA'^  hiskfe  naMjfi  hini'^h&ra 
na'*dj(iMj4*nA''.  Wocg6*  d66  fldfikclk'  x6doixg4flgEre  niMjiroidjanA''. 
Haiik6  hijA"*  waji'^niJA'*  hogir&gBninA'^  nfeAnA"*  •flin^nA";  honih6  igi  waski- 
6k'er6  haniwiQcgi  m^j^sk^Qegi  hijA**  yap'^rezsAnA**,  wocgA*  d6i  egfji, 
hosk^  wgkdJAn^nA'^.  Jedj&nA  wocg6"  d^k  uaiikctgEr6gi  mafiixedera 
how&rekdjdnir6,  6p*a  wocg6^  dl6  hank*6  hind'^b^hd^pa  he-eh&nikdjdne, 
jfisgfJA"'  her^HA". 

WocgA*  difc  ewai'*6nA''.  Haiz6xdjiQa  haiz&ra  dj&sk^  p't^haninA**  jfiske 
hdnA''.  Hoixgo"xg6*ninA''  hirak'ira  ha*6nA''.  6gi  hafik'fc  wadatcgtninA'^. 
Uaakctga*!''  ro&gafiga.  finaffixdjI^Qa.  U&iikctgak'lha''  hanij^jl  J^j^kl 
rogfiiixdjt"ja".     •uin^nA''  mafik'6»ttangErl  p'l"hdgi    mA'^^upa   Mja   hagik- 

1  My  informant  is  speaking  of  himself  again. 

*  He  is  referring  to  the  description  of  the  Medicine  Dance  that  he  told  me. 
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I  wished.     I  was  doing  well  as  a  medicine-man,  and  every  one  loved 
me.    This  ceremony  was  made  with  love. 

I  knew  all  the  songs.  Indeed,  the  leader  of  the  dance  would  make 
me  sing  the  songs  for  him.  As  many  medicine-men  as  there  were, 
they  all  liked  me.  I  was  not  overbearing,  but  modestly  did  I  com- 
port myself  right  along.  All  the  medicine-men  told  me  that  I  was 
doing  very  well,  and  they  offered  thanks  in  my  behalf. 

dj6ne    htfigafrera.     J^t    ro&gOiixdjinA'^    gadJA**.     Mafik^anix^era    p'fhi- 
djeg^  hana^tc!"  wofgixed^renA".     Wocg6°  d^  hiwox6d6  »uin6nA.'' 

Egi  nk^wa^  y&p^erez&nAiiga.  X*6ke-atc4bEra  hah!  waigl'd**  cAniknA", 
nfeAnA"*  na'^waiiigfgicAnClnA'^.  Maiik^&ni  x6d6naiik*a  djanangika  hani*- 
tclfixdjl*  htflgip'in^nA'*.  £gi  jigfc  haiik^6  hirok^6nd  hak*tnfnA'',  hoictpdji" 
worudjisdi  hak^k^uranlnA'^.  Han&^tct^  mank^iniQa  p^f^h&djejS  htngdre- 
cAniknA".     Wa-liigind''birecAnClnA". 

Santa  F^  N.  Mbx. 
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SOME  CATAWBA  TEXTS  AND  FOLK-LORE 

BY  F.   G.  SPECK 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina,  I  became  acquianted  with  Mrs.  Samson 
Owl,  a  Catawba  woman,  who  is  married  to  a  Cherokee.  From  her  I 
obtained  the  following  short  tales  in  the  Catawba  language.  Few 
remarks  are  necessary.  In  the  incidents  themselves  we  recognize 
some  widespread  American  motives,  while  in  the  language  a  number 
of  features  appear  cognate  with  other  Siouan  languages,  to  which 
stock  Catawba  belongs.  There  are  a  half-dozen  or  so  persons  of 
Catawba  blood  living  among,  and  mixed  with,  the  Cherokee;  but 
Mrs.  Owl  is  the  only  one  there  who  speaks  the  Catawba  language. 
These  tales,  she  stated,  are  but  fragments  of  longer  stories  that  she 
had  heard  when  a  child,  but  had  since  forgotten. 

PHONETIC   KEY 

,  f  .  bilabial  stops,  intermediate  in  sonancy.     Generally  a  true 

surd  when  initial. 
V, .  .bilabial  spirant,  weakly  sonantized. 

,  V  .alveolar  dental  stops,  the  degree  of  sonancy  depending 

upon  surrounding  vowels. 
s. .  .apical  alveolar  surd  spirant. 

f . .  .weak  linguo-apical  alveolar  trill  (similar  to  Spanish  r). 
c, .  .like  English  sh,  not  a  common  sound. 
tc. .  .alveolar  affricative  (like  English  ch  in  much), 
ts. .  .apical  affricative. 

k  ) 
y  .palatal  stops.     The  sonant  g  is  rare  except  when  pre- 
ceding f  or  n. 
X. .  .soft  palatal  spirant  surd. 

f  .  as  in  English. 

fl.  ..I  alatal  n. 
dy 
ny 
icy 
hy 
ky 

* . . .  aspiration  following  stop. 

•. .  .glottal  stop,  fairly  strong, 

A. .  .a  dear  open  breathing. 


series  of  consonants  weakly  palatalized,  probably  due  to 
effect  of  being  followed  by  anterior  vowels  u  and  *. 
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Wy  y. . .  semi-vowels. 
a^i,  0, . . short  vowels, 
d,  i,  6, .  .corresponding  long  closed  vowels, 
a", «",  i",  0",  tt". . . nasalized,  long  when  marked  d»,  etc. 

«...open  vowel,  often  with  slight  umlaut  tinge,  especially 

when  final. 
a. .  .long  closed  vowel  (like  English  oo  in  moon), 
e. .  .short  open  vowel. 

i. .  .long  closed  corresponding  vowel  (like  a  in  English  may), 
e. .  .long  open  corresponding  vowel. 
E. .  .short  obscure  vowel. 

A. .  .somewhat  longer,  open  vowel  (like  English  u  in  sun), 
d. .  .long  closed  a,  as  in  English /a//. 
ai,  ae,  au. .  .are  not  true  diphthongs,  being  heard  more  as  glides. 
* . . .  denotes  vowels  followed  by  aspiration. 

Doubling  lengthens  both  consonants  and  vowels,  though 
this  feature  is  uncommon. 

Mrs.  Owl's  pronunciation  is  quite  rapid. 

Accentuation,  denoted  by  ',  is  very  important  in  Catawba.  It 
denotes  stress  rather  than  pitch.  On  account  of  difficulties  of  typog- 
raphy it  has  been  plsiced  following  vowels  with  diacritical  marks;  other- 
wise, over  the  vowel. 

Concerning  these  short  texts,  I  might  say,  that,  realizing  my  inability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  morphology  during  my  limited  time,  I 
took  particular  pains  with  the  transcription,  going  over  each  text 
several  times  with  Mrs.  Owl.  Occasionally  the  same  word  will  be 
noticed  with  some  variations.  These  minor  differences  I  have  pre- 
served, in  recording  them  as  they  were  heard,  instead  of  trjdng  to 
harmonize  them. 

In  the  translations  the  sections  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  insertions, 
Mrs.  Owl,  unfortunately,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  good  interpreter, 
consequently  many  of  the  finer  points  are  lost.  Difficult  phonetic 
permutations,  irregularities  and  complexities  of  mode  and  tense  in  the 
Catawba  verb,  which  is  furthermore  divided  into  some  different  classes, 
render  analysis  often  very  difficult.  So  the  accompanying  notes 
cover  only  what  was  easily  accessible  to  me  during  my  limited  time. 

The  references  in  the  interlinear  matter  are  to  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  tale. 

I.    RABBIT  FAILS  TO  IMITATE  HIS  HOST,  THE  BEAR 

Num^'^ki^t*      utA«*     dApEhwa"k!''»t'      utko'^yA*     "SugnAmAhod^* 

The  Bear  said  (to  the)  Rabbit.         he  told  him,      "Come  to  my  house 

kuri«kiwltcdude."*  CniAt**  ur6rehohy6'**.^    UniAt*  darasdkutce'hiyAt* 

to  spend  the  day.*'  And  he  did  go.  Then      along  towards  noontime 

numd^ki'^^t      ntiyS'^hrrihati'rie.'       UniAt^    dEp4witg'u'*r4    ow6tdyA 

the  Bear       commenced  to  cook  dinner.         And  an  awl  using. 
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urtreho.** 

DarisareyAt 

he  went. 

Along  towards  noon 

OwEtA« 

dEp4wit6u'»ra 

Imiteting 

an  awl 

(the  Bear). 

p4i*hati'rie 

.''     Unik*     hi'" 

none  came. 

And 
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hitcEpitkip'hAtlrie.*®        UniAt*    ntiyafik    t6rahoti'rie."      NuyS''^- 
his  heel  he  stuck.  And  grease  came  out.        (Into  the  dinner) 

mutc6»trrie.«       Unik'"    ntiyS'^ti'rie.     UnlAt'    dfepAhwi^kP'    utAS 
iie  poured  the  grease.        And  they  dined.  And  the  Rabbit  said, 

"Ya'pponihg'rImu»thod6"     s6giiAmAh6de    kr6witcdude.""     UniAt* 
"On  a  certain  day  come  to  my  house,  come        stay  all  day.'*  And 

dApEhwa'*ki'*»t         n6ya'*h6rihati'rie. 

the  Rabbit  dinner  commenced  to  cook. 

6wEtcA«       hitcEpitki'p'hayAt     n<)yaiik 
he  used,  his  heel  he  stuck,  grease 

hi'"pawAr6p'hatcime'kAnw4reti'rie." 
his  foot  pain  so  much  that  he  died. 

The  Bear  spoke  to  the  Rabbit,  saying,  *'  Come  to  my  house  to  spend 
the  day."  And  along  towards  noontime  the  Bear  commenced  to 
cook  dinner.  Then,  using  an  awl,  he  stuck  his  heel  with  it.  And 
grease  came  forth.  Then  he  poured  the  grease  into  the  dinner.  And 
they  dined.  Then  the  Rabbit  said,  "On  a  certain  day  come  over  to 
my  house  and  stay  all  day."  And  so  (the  Bear)  went.  Along  towards 
noontime  the  Rabbit  commenced  to  cook  dinner.  In  imitating  the 
Bear,  he  used  an  awl,  and  stuck  his  heel  with  it.  But  no  grease  at  all 
came  forth.    And  his  foot  pained  him  so  badly  that  it  killed  him. 

NOTES 

1.  numh*  BEAR;  -kiH  article  demonstrative,  with  subjective  element  -/. 

2.  Stem  ui-  SPEAK. 

3.  dhpnhwd^^  RABBIT;  'ki%  evidently  -/  is  an  error. 

4.  sugnk}  MY  HOUSE  {suk  HOUSE,  -nA*  my);  hode  imperative  come.     The 

Catawba  house  or  camp,  as  remembered  by  Mrs.  Owl,  was  an  affair 
built  of  hewn  boards  leaned  from  the  ground  to  a  ridge-pole  supported 
upon  two  uprights.  The  boards  were  arranged  with  their  joints 
overiapping.  The  enclosure  was  left  open  at  the  ends,  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  the  like  forming  a  curtain  at  the  rear.  A  fire  was  kept  in  the 
centre.  Its  height  was  about  eight  feet  or  so,  and  its  width  and 
length  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

5.  kuri^^-  variant  of  stem,  kre'-ire)  stay;  WUcdwA  night;  -de  imperative. 

Literally,  "Stay  till  night." 

6.  Introductory  conjunction. 

7.  urire  he  goes;  -re  predicative  or  verbal  element;  hohye'*^  affirmative. 

8.  darasd{re)  half;  literally  half  noon. 

9.  niiya*(r«)  to  cook  food;  Mri  or  hirl  common  as  a  verbal  noun-ending; 

haiVrie  went  to  do  so  and  so.  The  verbal  endings  -ti^rie,  ti'rire, 
and  variants  representing  tense  and  modal  forms,  are  characteristic. 
It  may  also  be  that  these  are  quota tives,  it  is  said,  derivations  of  -/A 
or  -(2a,  stem  to  speak  (cf.  utJJ  he  said,  niddsere  I  speak). 
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10.  hitcnpit  heel;  hi-  a  body-part  prefix;  k%p\hK)  stick,  pierce. 

11.  ierd-,  tErd-  out  from,  outside. 

12.  nHyaHk  grease;  mutci'^{re)  stem  to  pour.     The  expression  may  also 

be  niiya*^  food  [in]  he  poured  it. 

13.  Introductory  conjunctive. 

14.  ydponiihSri)  some  day  (yap  day);   the  p  is  lengthened  for  rhetorical 

eflFect;  -mut  locative  temporal,  at,  when. 

15.  Variant  of  5. 

16.  'ho  emphatic,  affirmative  particle. 

17.  pdi'^haire)  nothing;  pa-  any;  haire)  negative  element. 

18.  hi'^^pa  foot;  wkrup  pain   (grab);  haU6{re)   intensive,    so    bad;  -kAM 

modal ;  wdri{re)  to  die. 

2.    THE  'possum  OUTWITS  THE  DEER  AND  THE  WOLF  ^ 

PSsEm*    y6deres6»*      kApowAfiki'    hi'tcwa'*k6'*were.*    Wi'dAb63re 

'Possum  pereimmon-tree    under  (was)  sitting  resting.  Deer 

mAhore.*        "  Hi'tcwad6«?  "  —      "  DEpg'iikEperfe  •     na'^ka'nide ! "  ^ — 

came  along.  "Is  it  (persimmon)  —        "One  is  lying  there.  eat  and  see 

good?"  (he asked.)  underneath,  (for  yourself)!" — 

"T&intceyimwiyad6«?"8—    ''Sakhapld*   ya'td'rikh^riho ^"  yaphas6- 

"How  do  you  get  them  to  eat?" —  "Uphill  you  run.  (against  the) 

patcikiiyEt"        nit*h6m         sahS're"        onfk        mahawi'^ihore  ^ 
wood  bump  the       all  (persimmons)     will  come  and  we  shall  both  eat 

top  of  your  head.  down,  plenty. 

Enhaw4»slh6re."     Or^re"  6»tcih^«  onfk  dukheb6»  *^  dukhaw&rihe»«.^* 

we  shall  have  He  went        bumped       and       fell  down  down  dead, 

plenty."  (?)  running,      (against  it.) 

PdsEm  si'»padi'rahe»»"  m6wA"»ki'kh6reh6»."    T4°sis6rie"  has4*  had'rie 

'Possum    went  for  a  knife,    singing  as  he  went  along.  A  Wolf      stepped  out  (and) 

ttirehf  ndya.*®    **  TcapitsEsa*     nam6wAnste'he''.'*  ^*  —  "  Hi'^yipteru- 

asked  the  reason        "  Nothing  at  all  1  I  was  just  merely  "  I  will  snap  off  your 

(for  singing).  singing." —  head!" 

niyEda*"—      "Wi'dEwe"     da'niku'tsE*."—  ''AtcT'grEt       hinaha- 

(said  Wolf.)  —  "A dead  t>east  I  have  found."  —         "Go  on,  let  us  go 

ni'here.""        UniAt*    n6'*wanEhAtiri're      ti"sis6rie     di'ra*hati'iire. 
and  see  it!"  And      he  started,  turning  back;        the  Wolf  went  with  him. 

(said  Wolf.) 

Wi'dwe    kpIki'muna'yEt"    tctikha     s6'^hekfthAtiri're     atce'WthA** 
The  dead     when  they  arrived  at         he  bit  a         a  piece  he  tore  off.         a  little  piece 
meat,  the  place,  hole  (?). 

kiyEhuk     hi»tmo'»t6khAti'rire."       "  K6rahAdahi'mon4Mi  *'      ipAke' 
he  threw  in  his  ('Possum's)  face,  "  Go  on,  roast  and  eat  it!  Quails 

(and)  he  fell  down. 

1  The  first  incident  of  this  tale  corresponds  to  a  story  common  among  the  Creek  Indians. 
Compare  F.  G.  Speck.  The  Creek  Indians  of  Taskigi  Town,  Memoirs  of  American  Anthro- 
pological AssociaHon,  vol.  ii,  No.  2,  p.  156. 
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pl'ldtn'"      igya'nlmotu*,**    *Wi'»si»»     haurt       tcT'rikserekAn/  '« 
flying  up  va!    When  you  hear  them,       '  WI^  is  coming.]        I  have  a  notion 

(3rou  say),  to  run  away. ' ' ' 

PSsEmti"  w^kih4»rAti'iire»  yapk6'kokIti'iire."      IpAk6  pfkiti'ihi- 
The  'Possum,  crying,  went  off,  wood  he  broke  up.  Quails   flew  up  with 

ti'rire     moruka'hiti'rire.     "T4nini'7'*    UniAt*  hr-hati'rire  t4»sis6rie 
a  whirr.   They  came  and  alighted     "What's  the  And     he  told  about       the  Wolf. 

tn!  (near).  matter?" 

(they  asked.) 

h4nitciki'»ye."    UnlAt*     pfkkih^'^'rati'rie"    ti'i!     T4»sis6rie  aki'na''. 
how  this  he  had  Then      they  flew  up  again  and       vo!  Wolf         where  he 

done.  went  off,  was 

kahiti'rire.      UniAt'  ti'^sistirieki'n    mi'cruwatcrrik'hAti'rie.     UniAt* 
they  alighted.         Then  the  Wolf  got  frightened  and  ran  off.  And 

epAke'kl^t     Agrei'na"     hi'a«katdti'rie."       UniAt*     agrg'     dEkS'ra 

the  quails     some  of  them  scaffold  made.  And  some       remained. 

wi'dyoki'*^  *<>    kir^kir^i'panati'rie."    Ni't*emp    mn«i'yurti'rie     hiy4«- 
the  meat  they  cut  up  all.  Each  one      took  a  piece  of  it,      to  the 

katciki'mona*'    wi'dyoki''*  konfp  h&pk&ye.     P4sEmki'H  hapkiilti'rie 
scaffold  they  went,       the  meat  all     up  (they  put).    The  'Possum    up  they  put  him 

h&ptd      wa"k6'*wam6sa'*tc6ko"ti'rie.**      Wi'tcAwarEyAt     t4"sis6rie 

way  on  top,  he  was  exceedingly  glad.  In  the  evening  Wolf 

dtihoti'rie    wi'dwekEpiki'"*     mtiraka'mti'rie.**      UnlAt'    p4*^h4he*. 

came  back,     dead  beast  to  where    he  went  to  look  for  it.  And      there  was  none, 

it  was 

Aki'rakrfe     m6wahAka'nitrrie      ktiri'yip     iy4'*surati'rie.**      UnlAt* 
Round  about       he  went  looking  for  it,         by  chance    (at  the)  edge  of  the  And 

water. 

p&sEm    hi'»nday4m6wA"ka'niti'rie.**       UniAt      yamuhi'wa^hitirie  ^* 
'Possum  shadow  in  the  water  he  saw.  Then        into  the  water  he  jumped. 

u*pi'tcE''«hAmi'«hAti'rie.     UniAt*    hapa'wA'»hAd6grehati'rie.*^    UnlAt' 
he  dove  in  (and)  came  out.  And  he  jumped  out  on  the  bank.  Then 

looked  back  again. 

b6rukw4"*hi'yA».*®    UniAt'  b6rukya'muhlw4»hahe,     u*pi'tcE»«haini'«- 
back  again  he  jumped.         And      back  into  the  water  he  jumped,  he  dove  and 

hA'^hiyA.      Yipha"   kr6mo'»b6«b6«    hAka'nIhe".*®       UniAt*     PasEmti 
came  out.    Among  leaves       there  he  bit  (among  them)  And  'Possum 

(floating)  to  see. 

h^pkiwi''  ha*h4'hatc6kEwa'»ti'rie."    Aniptik"  hitcEpa»h6ktc6'*hAk." 
above  sitting  laughed  so  hard  sitting  (there).     And  then  his  slobber  fell  down. 

Ya'niti'rie"      hAk&t    hivrihAma""    wi'dyo    mahati'rie:"    "AtcS' 
(It  fell)  the  now         he  looked  up,  meat  he  begged:  "A  little 

water  into,  piece 

hukdihAt      tc4Maw4re*^      ts6khah4«^u«."        UnlAt*      "Hatc6'ra«E 
throw  down,      I  will  eat  it  and  and  we  will  laugh  Then  "A  little  bigger 

pretend  I  am  dead.  together."  (he  begged).  piece 
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huk4i«    hAkwAr6phAmAhi'rakidat6khA." "      KEpitld        AtkinihA 

throw  down,        I  will  grab  it  and  fall  down  He  fell  down        a  little  while 

(pretending)."  (when  this  was  done),    (be  lay). 

kiho'^wahati'rie.     "DdgrahA      atcg'rahA         ni'^^tdawiriyi'    EntsAk- 
he  got  up.  "Again      a  little  bigger  piece,   I  will  say  I  am  dead     surely, 

gawahah4«^ure  *•  tardmirAhA  •"   huk&i*hagwai11phA    hi'raki'dahA." — 
and  we  will  laugh;        (but)  a  great  big      throw  down,  I'll  grab  it  and  lay  down 

piece  (pretending)." 

"HImba'aki're.""    Himopitki    Atkanlti'rie.     UniAt'  bunikah6»»wA» 
"Oh,  jresi  that's  it  I"  He  fell  down,         lay  a  while.  Then  again  he  rose, 

(said  Wolf.) 

kahwA»«hA,     ''Hukit    tarohe'ri         ni'^t     tc&iidaw4ri^    hI'»tsAkhi- 

got  up,  (and  *'  Now       the  great  big      I  will  eat,       and  pretend  for  certain 

said,)  piece  to  die, 

hia«iu«."       UniAt'      h4'pipatki'» «     w6katar4pEra''hA     hivre'hA. 

we  will  laughl"        Then  chunk  big  bony  jointed  piece  (he         when  he 

showed  the  Wolf)  looked  up. 

*'H4nitukgd6/'     UniAtS    ''Himba'5  mA'^ki'rire!"     UniAt^  h6kikA«E. 

" Is  this  enough  And  (he    "Yes,  indeed,     it'senoughl"  Then         he  threw 

for  you?"  said), 

hayAt        wartiphAma  k(!irukhA        hl'rakidihati'rire.        UniAt* 

it  down,      he  (Wolf)  grabbed  it,    he  swallowed  it,  and  fell  down.  And 

uri'riwdriet*  dtigErekdho'^hwa'^hati'rie. 
really  he  died,  (never)  again  he  got  up. 

'Possum  was  sitting  beneath  a  persimmon-tree,  resting  and  eating 
persimmons.  The  Deer  came  along,  and  asked  him,  '*  Are  they  good?  " 
—  "There  is  one  lying  there,  try  it  yourself  and  see ! "  said  the  'Possum. 
"  How  do  you  get  them  down?"  asked  the  Deer,  (after  he  had  tried  one 
and  found  it  to  his  liking.)  "You  run  up  the  hill  and  down,  bumping 
your  head  against  the  tree;  then  they  will  all  come  down  and  we  shaU 
both  have  plenty  to  eat,"  said  the  'Possum.  Then  the  Deer  went 
up  the  hill,  and  bumped  his  head  against  the  tree,  and  he  fell  down 
dead.  Now,  the  'Possum  went  for  a  knife  to  cut  him  up  with,  singing 
as  he  went  along.  A  Wolf  heard  him,  and  stepped  out  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  singing  about.  "Nothing  at  all!"  said  the  'Possum,  "I 
was  just  merely  singing."  —  "I  will  snap  off  your  head  if  you  don't 
tell  me,"  said  the  Wolf.  "I  have  found  a  dead  beast,"  said  the 
'Possum.  "Well,  go  on  and  let  us  see  it!"  said  the  Wolf.  They 
started  back,  the  Wolf  going  along.  Now,  when  they  arrived  where 
the  dead  beast  was,  the  Wolf  tore  off  a  little  piece  (from  the  guts), 
and  threw  it  into  the  'Possum's  face,  so  that  he  fell  down.  "Go  roast 
that  and  eat  it!"  he  said.  "When  you  hear  the  noise  of  a  flock  of 
quails  rising  up,  tu,  you  say,  *  Wi'^^i  is  coming,  I  guess  I  will  run  off.'" 
(He  told  the  'Possum  to  say  this,  in  order  to  frighten  away  anybody 
who  might  be  met  with,  who  would  aid  him.)     Then  the  'Possum  went 
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away  crying.  (As  he  went  along,)  he  broke  some  wood.  This  startled 
some  Quails,  who  flew  up  with  a  roar,  tii!  They  came  and  alighted 
near  him.  "What's  the  matter?"  they  asked.  Then  he  told  them 
all  about  what  the  Wolf  had  done  to  him.  And  they  arose  again  and 
flew  off.  They  went  to  where  the  Wolf  was,  and  alighted  near  him. 
The  noise  frightened  the  Wolf,  and  he  ran  away,  (leaving  the  meat.) 
Then  some  of  the  quails  made  a  scaffold,  while  some  remained  and 
cut  up  the  meat.  Each  one  took  a  piece  of  it  and  went  to  the  scaffold » 
until  they  had  it  all  up  there.  Then  they  also  put  the  'Possum  there 
on  top.  He  was  very  glad.  In  the  evening  the  Wolf  came  back  to 
where  the  dead  beast  was,  to  look  for  it;  but  none  was  there.  He 
searched  all  about.  By  chance  he  happened  near  the  edge  of  the 
water  (where  the  scaffold  had  been  made,  above  the  river) ;  and  he  saw 
the  'Possum's  shadow  in  the  water.  He  jumped  in  and  dove,  (but 
got  nothing.)  Then  he  climbed  out  on  the  bank  again,  and  looked 
around.  Then  he  jumped  back  into  the  water.  He  dove  and  came 
out.  He  bit  among  the  floating  leaves  to  see  where  the  shadow  was. 
The  'Possum  sitting  up  above  laughed  so  hard  that  his  slobber  fell  down. 
(Since  then  opossums  have  always  had  this  habit  of  grinning  and 
slobbering.)  It  dripped  into  the  water,  and  the  Wolf  looked  up.  He 
begged  a  little  meat  of  the  'Possum.  Said  he,  **  Throw  me  down  a 
little  piece !  I'll  eat  it  and  pretend  I  am  dead,  then  we  can  laugh  about 
it."  (The  'Possum  threw  him  a  little  piece.)  "Throw  me  down  a 
bigger  piece,  and  I'll  grab  it  and  fall  down,"  said  the  Wolf.  (When 
'Possum  threw  him  another  piece,)  he  fell  down,  lay  a  little  while,  then 
got  up.  "Now  throw  me  a  still  bigger  piece,  and  I'll  say  I  am  dead 
for  certain,  and  we  will  laugh,"  said  he.  "Throw  me  down  a  great  big 
piece,  and  I'll  fall  down,"  said  he.  (The  'Possum  held  out  a  big  piece, 
and  asked  him  if  that  would  do.)  "Oh,  yes!  that's  enough,"  said  the 
Wolf.  Then  he  rose  again,  and  again  said,  "Now  throw  down  that 
great  big  piece,  and  I'll  pretend  to  die  for  certain  when  I  eat  it,  and 
we  will  laugh."  Now  the  'Possum  held  out  a  big  bony  joint,  (and 
asked  him  if  that  would  do.)  "Oh,  yes!  certainly,"  said  Wolf.  Then 
he  threw  it  down,  the  Wolf  grabbed  it,  swallowed  it,  and  fell  down. 
And  he  really  did  die,  never  to  rise  again. 

NOTES 

1.  Mrs.  Owl  used  this  corruption  of  the  English  "opossum"  all  through  her 

story.     It  was  the  only  word  she  had  for  the  animal. 

2.  yederl^  persimmon;  %si&^  tree. 

3.  khpk}'  under;  -knk'  SITTING  OR  STANDING  IN  POSITION. 

4.  "tcwa^-  stem  to  rest. 

5.  iwA-  demonstrative  that;  -Sre  stem  to  come;  verb  very  irregular. 

6.  depi'''  one;  kkpk{ere)  under;  -re  predicative  element. 

7.  yd*{re)  stem  eat;  kd'ni  stem  sbb;  -de  imperative. 
VOL.  XXVI. — no.  102. — 21 
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8.  tdin-,  tan-t  interrogative  prefix  how?    -46^  2d  person,  interrogative. 

9.  SAk  MOUNTAIN,  HILL;  hdpki  UP. 

10.  ya,  2d  person  pronoun;  tci^rik{hSri)  stem  run;  -ho  emphatic. 

11.  yap  TREE. 

12.  ^A  DOWNWARD,  -OfC  COMES. 

13.  'ha-  ist  person  plural  pronoun,  subject. 

14.  arSre  to  run;  to  go. 

15.  duk'  DOWN  on  the  ground. 

16.  duk'  down;  wdri{re)  to  die. 

17.  sif'^pa  knife. 

18.  mdwk''  SINGING. 

19.  td*si  DOG;  s4riewTLD, 

20.  hi*  about  something. 

21.  nA-,  1st  person  subject,  intransitive;  -stehe*  limitative. 

22.  wU  beast;  wi'yE  dead. 

23.  hanaure  we  shall  go;  hd'nfre  we  shall  see. 

24.  kEpi'ki  THEN  WHERE. 

25.  atci^'^ire)  little. 

26.  Af^/FACE. 

27.  kdrahk  go  on;  Afmii"(r«)  to  roast;  (y)(n)4»Jf  eat,  imperative. 

28.  ^^fi  stem  FLY  UP;  /ifonomatopoetic,  representing  the  whirr  of  fluttering 

birds. 

29.  fnfstem  hear;  i»a/4',  m{?/4',  locative  used  as  temporal;  yd-  possibly  for 

yk'  2d  person  pronoun. 

30.  Wt^si  a  fierce  monster  in  Catawba  mythology,  whom  Wolf  tells  'Possum 

to  blame  for  the  noise,  so  as  to  frighten  away  a  possible  helper. 

31.  tcifrik  stem  run;  -sere  ist  person  subjective  pronoun. 

32.  "ti  subjective  case-ending.    The  use  of  this,  however,  is  not  always 

consistent. 

33.  wh{hKfe)  TO  CRY. 

34.  yap  wood;  ko^koixe)  to  break. 

35.  hatiif^  demonstrative  this. 

36.  -kk'  doubled  for  rhetorical  effect. 

37.  mi^cru  stem  to  be  frightened;  Ufrik-  stem  run. 

38.  agr^  some,  a  few. 

39.  Ma^y  htya^^  scaffold,  —  an  affair  like  a  cache,  erected  upon  poles, 

to  preserve  household  effects,  etc.;  common  among  all  the  South- 
eastern tribes. 

40.  vMyo  meat;  literally,  beast  flesh. 

41.  kdi^  stem  TO  cut,  reduplicated;  tpana  all. 

42.  musdre  to  be  glad  (ndmusdre  i  am  glad). 

43.  -kd'ni-  stem  to  see. 

44.  yd'^ye  water. 

45.  Ai''»ia  shadow;  ya^»>  water;  miiwA"  lying  in;  kd'nl  see, 

46.  wd^ijkere)  to  jump. 

47.  hapd'wa*  jump  out;  diigre  back. 

48.  b^ruk  OVER  AGAIN. 

49.  ydp  TREE,  WOOD. 
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50.  krSmo*  there;  bSihere)  to  bite,  reduplicated;  kd'ni  see. 

51.  A<f(^re)  TO  LAUGH,  reduplicated;  (Aa)/c(?  intensive  ;i^E«;a*  sitting  there. 

52.  Introductory  conjunctive. 

53.  hitcEpd"*  slobber;  huktci*(here)  to  drop  down. 

54.  yd*  WATER. 

55.  hdvriere)  to  look  at. 

56.  mdhiere)  to  ask. 

57.  kukdi*  THROW  down;  detcd'^ire)  I  eat;  dawdre  I  die. 

58.  war4p(ere)  to  grab. 

59.  Entskk  SURELY,  FOR  CERTAIN. 

60.  'tEfS  BIG. 

61.  himbd'  yes!  rhetorically  emphasized. 

62.  patki'^^ire)  big. 

63.  ttrt'ri',  orSre  went;  wdri(re)  to  die. 

3.    THE   PIG  OUTWITS  THE  WOLF 

T4"si86rie     wi'tkErA"*      hinti*      6tko"yA*,      **Y4ponih6rim^th6de 
Wolf  invited  Pig.       he  aaid  to  him,     "Upon  a  certain  day,  come 

Unik*    t6ri«i'»yai    tc6yi    hadrddrre*    6nik'     hanat6re."         UniAt* 
and         apple  ripe         a  lot      are  over  there,       and         we  will  go  get  Then 

some." 

urS'rihdhe''.       Wi'tkErA"    hinuki'»t    h6dye.     UniAt*    td»sis6riekP't 
he  went,  indeed.     The  invited  one      the  Pig  came.  Then  the  Wolf 

utA«,  "Detbg'tcdtcuntare."     UniAt'  wi'tkErA»ki'n  utA«  t4°sis6rieki'«'t 

said.  "I  have  aheady  been  there  1"       Then       the  invited  one      said      (to  the)  Wolf. 

titko^yA*,  "Yipanih6rimuth6de."    UnlAt*     urferiyipkuse*      moriyA- 
he  told  him,    "Upon  a  certain  day  come."        And  he  went  (when)  did 

that  day 

thoh^.*    UniAt'    wi'tkErA»ki'«t   utAS    "  D6tbg'tcatcunt4re."   UnlAt* 

come.  And  the  inviter  said,    "I  have  already  been  there."      Then 

ti"sis6riekr'»t  utA«,  "  Yipanim(ith6de."  UnlAt'  ure'rl  yipkusemorS'yAt 
the  Wolf  said,  "On  a  certain  day  come."    And      he  went  (when)  the  day  came; 

ur€'rehoh6».      UniAt'    td»sis(irieki'«'t      utA«,     "Detb§'tcdtcuntire.*' 
he  went,  indeed.         And  the  Wolf  said.      "  I  have  already  been  there.'^ 

UniAt*    wrtkErA»ki'»t    utAS    "Y4paniram(ith6de."    UniAt*    huka't 

Then  the  invited  one        said,      "On  a  certain  day  come."         And  now 

ta'^Istirieki'^t     gTiAh^*.     Unika'n     yipkuse'morS'yAt    morS'hye''*. 
the  Wolf  did  not  like  it.       And  so  (when)  the  day  came,  he  went. 

S6ksa«hA.»  "  Ehg'm' !         Huka'tyintcAraha'yA."*  UnlAt* 

He  stepped  into  "Eh€mM  Now  I  shall  have  to  eat  Tou I"  And 

the  house. 

wi'tkErA»ki»t    utA«,     "Ya»pEs4«hasa're^  h(ikwa«»atc6reka'de  hukahS' 

thehiviter  said.  "Do  be  seated  alitUewhile,  just  now 

n6ya»h6ri8Atc6re.       Unflc*     dAtc4»nawip&»«sutk4re'    (infk*      kunkAf 
I  am  engaged  in  cooking.     And  I  will  eat  a  big  mess,  and  so 
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ditrdmiriyihiii'k*      kunkA«    y4»wap4»«yfire."^»      UniAt'      ttisEpa»s6« 
I  shall  be  bigger,  and  so  jrou  will  have  a  And  a  cooking-pot 

big  mess." 

patki'**"      kusdyAt       yi*ye      pa"«hAkus4"    hArotcutri'ye."      UnlAt' 

big  standing    (with)  water         was  full,  boiling  hard.  And 

wi'tkETA''       hlnuki''»t       tera*»r6rA«hatrrie.        K6»hiyAt       tcinkh^ii 

the  inviter  Pig  went  outside.  After  a  M^iile  running 

suksdhati'rie    Ti^sistiriekP'      6tko'»yA«,      **Ye''     tcitcoja'-ha^iure."^* 

he  entered  the  The  Wolf  he  told  him.      "  People     a  ^Riiole  lot  are  coming!  '* 

house. 

UnlAt'    t4»8ls6rieki''»t    utAS      **Ta'tc4r6?"       UniAt'    \iatkerA»ki'n 

And  the  Wolf  said,  "Where  (shaU  And  the  inviter 

I  go)?" 

utA«,     ''Ha'wEka^na'ire.""      TtisEpi*^    patki'**    yi°ye       pd'^kusd 
said,  "I  will  hide  your*  The  cooking-pot       big  (with)      full  standing, 

water 

h4rotc6kusati'rie  hikpA»«h6^«  sAkp4»hAkusihye*«.    UniAt'     itus  hl« 
boiling  hard  standing,  the  lid  over  it  was  standing.  And       (a)  pot-hook 

wotcyA  tdsEp&'^seld'*      h6kEtc6hye"*.         UniAt'        dugr6»ha 

using,  (took  the  cooking-pot,  he  set  it  down.  Then         he  looked  back. 

It  off  the  fire) 

utA«,     'H4nth6de     hiuka'§'nai're."     UniAt'     sEwa'nkhEmorihye*.*^ 
said,       "  Here  come,  I  will  hide  you."  And  he  rose  and  went. 

UnlAt'         hAkpa»heki''»         kArAphA."       T4»sisurield»       wep'hA*' 

Then  the  lid  he  sUpped  off.  The  Wolf  he  grabbed 

t6sEpa»s6«         tuka'ehA*.         H&kpa»heki'»      sakp4»hAhy^      Uni'k* 

(in  the)  cooking-      he  put  him  in  it.  The  lid  he  put  over  (the  And 

pot  pot). 

w4rih6". 
he  (the  Wolf) 
died. 

The  Wolf  invited  the  Pig,  saying,  "Upon  a  certain  day  come  to 
visit  me.  Over  there  (where  I  live)  are  a  lot  of  ripe  apples,  and  we  will 
get  them.**  Then  he  did  go.  The  Pig  who  was  invited  came  (to  the 
Wolf's  house),  and  the  Wolf  said,  "  I  have  already  been  there  (and  back 
again)."  (But  he  had  not  been  there  at  all.)  Then  the  guest  said  to 
the  Wolf,  **  Upon  a  certain  day  come  (and  visit  me)."  And  when  that 
day  came,  he  went.  Then  the  host  (the  Pig)  said,  "  I  have  already 
been  there."  (He  lied,  as  the  Wolf  had  at  the  first.)  Then  the  Wolf 
said  again,  "On  a  certain  day  come  (and  visit  me)."  And  when  that 
day  came,  (the  Pig)  went.  And  the  Wolf  said,  "I  have  already  been 
there."  Then  the  guest  said,  "  On  a  certain  day  come  (and  visit  me)." 
But  now  the  Wolf  was  angry.  And  so  when  that  day  came,  he  went. 
He  entered  the  house.  "Ahem!  Now  I  shall  have  to  eat  you  up 
(instead)."    Then  the  host  said,  "Do  be  seated  a  little  while!    Just 
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at  present  I  am  cooking.  And  I  will  eat  a  big  mess  so  that  I  shall  be 
bigger;  and  (when  you  eat  me,)  you  will  have  a  big  meal."  And  a 
big  cooking-pot  was  standing  near,  full  of  hard-boiling  water.  Then 
the  host,  the  Pig,  went  outside.  Pretty  soon  he  returned,  running. 
He  cried  to  the  Wolf,  "A  crowd  of  people  are  coming  this  way '. "  Now 
the  Wolf  said,  "Where,  indeed,  (shall  I  go)?"  And  the  host  said,  "I 
will  hide  you ! "  The  big  pot  was  standing  near  by,  full  of  hard-boiling 
water,  and  the  lid  was  over  it.  Taking  a  pot-hook,  he  (the  Pig)  took 
the  pot  off  the  fire  and  put  it  on  the  floor.  Looking  back  (over  his 
shoulder,)  he  shouted,  "Here,  come  quick!  I  will  hide  you!"  And  the 
Wolf  jumped  up  and  went  towards  him.  And  (the  Pig)  slipped  the  lid 
off  (the  pot).  Then  he  grabbed  the  Wolf  and  shoved  him  into  the 
p  ot,  and  put  the  lid  on  top.    And  the  Wolf  died. 

NOTBS 

1.  /««*•  FRUIT,  apple;  *''»ya  ripe. 

2.  hhdiht^  THERE,  demonstrative. 

3.  ydp  DAY;  'kusd{re)  to  stand. 

4.  ma  demonstrative;  of{ere)  to  come;  A^Ay^*  affirmative. 

5.  suk  house. 

6.  huk&'t  now;  yintca'''  I  eat  you. 

7.  yK*pB.sd*  CHAIR,  seat. 

8.  dhtcd''  I  eat;  wapd""*  a  great  deal  of  something. 

9.  di'  I;  iro{tEr6)  big;  mtrdyi  vlovlib,. 

10.  -yiire  2d  person  subjective  pronoun. 

11.  itiUs  POT.    The  Catawba  still  make  clay  pots,  some  with  lids  for  cooking* 

12.  pd'^^hohA  adjective  full;  kusd  standing. 

13.  kdro(re)  to  boil;  tcu{re)  intensive. 

14.  tcdyi  A  GREAT  MANY. 

15.  hdwBkdi  HIDE. 

16.  hdkpa''*  LID  OF  A  POT. 

17.  SiwdHk  TO   GET  UP. 

18.  -rA^-  stem  to  catch  hold  of  (wArup  pain,  bite). 

4.    HOW  THE  ghosts  WERE  HEARD  DANCING* 

Istc'nA*     udnTyA«*     6weh6"*'     h~m(:isnEr&hA    tEraiik6**     isihe"» 

My  mother  told  me  (that)  she        (and)  my  father    were  standing   outdoors 

wltcaur^re  dep6*«       hitkuhA  h&kutd«.  UnlAt'       i'swa^hidk* 

evening              one                  after                sunset.  And  river  across 

y6»'y6«se*be'^        korandikImAt6«^  ye»pA«  itusk6heka'«fe*     tc6k 

people  ancient  where  they  had  lived  at  somebody  drum  was  beating  very  much 

1  This  short  narrative  refers  to  an  old  village-site  on  the  southeastern  bank  of  the 
Catawba  River,  not  far  from  the  present  Catawba  village.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
singing  and  dancing  might  have  been  also  attributed  to  a  class  of  wood-nymphs  or  fairies 
in  Catawba  folk-lore,  known  as  yisuri0  ("people  wild"),  who  were  believed  to  inhabit 
the  dense  forests. 
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inEh6».^«       Onikiin"       huka't      rnildmunttit"     hVy^^^*eh&h^^." 
beard  it.  And  then        now  even    where  they  heard  it    there  was  nobody  (there). 

My  mother  told  me  that  she  and  my  father  were  standing  outside 
the  door  one  evening  just  after  sunset.  And  from  across  the  river, 
where  there  used  to  be  an  ancient  Indian  village,  they  could  hear 
somebody  drumming  very  hard  (and  people  dancing  and  singing). 
But  there  was  nobody  over  there,  where  all  the  noise  came  from. 

NOTES 

1.  Uitci-nU  MOTHER  MY,  usual  form  in  vocabulary. 

2.  ut'  stem;  niyA'incorp.  subj.  obj. 

3.  owk*  independent  3d  personal  form, 

4.  tBrd'  out;  -AHk-  to  be  sitting  or  standing. 

5.  iSWd**  RIVER;   -hidk  ACROSS,  OVER. 

6.  yS'^ye  substantive  people;  duplicated  ye  man;  se'^be'  ancient. 

7.  k6re{re)  (they)  went;  dki  where;  mkiiA*  locative  at. 

8.  ye'^pk  man;  -/>a  some. 

9.  UHs-  pot;  literally,  pot  drum. 

10.  i'fi'  stem. 

11.  Introductory  conjunction. 

12.  in-  hear;  -ki  locative  demonstrative;  munt^  form  of  iwAili,  locative. 

13.  ye*  person;  pa^'^ehd-  any  not  (cf.  Note  17,  p.  322). 


GENERAL  FOLK-LORE  NOTES 

:yi*  weyi""  yere  dead  people's  road,  the  Rainbow  (y^  ye*  man;  wtyA  dead). 
-ny^^tisEVHipere  sun  changing  {nyii*ti  sun,  sEwdp{ere)  to  change),  the 

change  in  the  phases  of  the  moon  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  sun. 
Wdriwe  one  who  never  dies,  the  chief  deity  believed  in  by  the  Catawba, 

cotresponding  to  God. 
W%'*si  the  name  of  a  fierce  creature  in  mythology. 
yisiirie  people  wij-d  {ye  person,  siirie  wild).     These  are  the  dwarf  fairies 

who  dwell  in  the  woods. 
hi*  vdrimodu*  where  it  opens  up  (hi'^vare  to  open  or  widen  out,  -mAitf*, 

i'tnodii*)  locative  where).     This  is  the  sky  world  6r  heaven,  where 

Wdriwe  dwells,  also  the  home  of  the  dead. 
wapitnutiisEsa*  star  with  tail  {wdpitn0  star),  comet.     This  is  believed 

to  be  a  sign  of  coming  war.     Mrs,  Owl  remembers  how  her  father,  just 

before  the  Civil  War,  saw  a  big  comet  in  the  north,  and  pronounced  it  a 

sign  of  what  later  actually  came  to  pass. 

Univbrsity  of  Pennsylvania, 

PHnJU>BLPHIA,   Pa. 
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NO-TONGUE,  A  MANDAN  TALE 

BY  GEORGE  F.  WILL 

This  story  was  told  by  James  Holding  Eagle,  a  young  Mandan 
Indian,  who  learned  it  from  his  mother,  Scattered-Corn  Woman,  one 
of  the  few  living  full-blood  Mandans.  It  is  what  he  called  a  **  four- 
nights'  story; "  that  is,  one  which  takes  for  the  telling  four  long  winter 
evenings,  when  the  young  people  gather  around  the  old  lady  after 
the  evening  work  is  done. 

He  says  that  it  is  a  Mandan  story  which  has  been  told  among  them 
for  many  years.  We  find,  however,  the  same  story  in  both  the  Arikara 
and  Pawnee  myths  of  Dorsey,  only  in  fragmentary  form,  or  broken 
up  into  several  short  tales.  The  story  as  here  given  is  about  half  of 
the  whole  tale,  although  it  forms  an  almost  complete  story  in  itself. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  tells  of  No-Tongue's  deeds  and  renown, 
acquired  among  his  f)eople  in  the  village.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
taken  down. 

At  a  certain  village  headed  by  a  certain  chief  there  once  lived  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  their  two  children,  —  the  elder  a  girl;  the  other 
one  (some  two  years  younger),  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  a  boy. 
The  woman  used  to  leave  the  village  and  go  into  the  woods  to  do  her 
work  of  preparing  and  dressing  hides.  One  day  the  man  followed  her 
to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  woods,  and  killed  her.  He  cut  off  one  leg,  and 
hid  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  leg  he  smeared  with  the  hair  and  blood 
of  a  deer,  then  he  built  a  fire  and  cooked  it. 

After  a  while,  the  two  children  came  that  way,  and  their  father  gave 
them  their  mother's  flesh  to  eat.  Then  he  left  them  and  went  back 
to  the  village.  After  a  while,  the  children  also  returned  to  the  village. 
There  they  found  themselves  avoided  by  all.  Theii:  father  had  given 
out  the  report  that  they  had  killed  their  mother  and  eaten  her  flesh. 

The  chief  soon  called  a  council  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with 
the  children.  After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
be  taken  by  the  police  out  into  the  woods  and  lost.  So  the  next  day 
the  police  took  the  two  children  a  long  ways  into  the  woods,  and  left 
them  there  without  food.  The  children  wandered  around  for  several 
days,  living  on  berries  and  such  roots  as  they  could  find.  Then,  finally, 
they  made  their  way  back  to  the  village  again.  Once  more  the  children 
were  taken  far  into  the  woods  and  abandoned  by  the  police;  but  after 
much  suffering,  they  returned  once  again  to  the  village. 

Then  a  council  was  again  called ;  and  it  was  decided,  at  their  father's 
urgent  plea,  to  lose  the  children  once  more,  and  then  to  leave  the 
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village,  and  move  inland  for  a  long  stay.  So  once  more  the  children 
were  taken  far  into  the  woods  and  left;  and  that  night  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  packed  up  their  belongings  and  went  away. 

The  boy  and  girl  wandered  around  for  many  days,  barely  subsisting^ 
on  berries  and  roots.  Then,  at  last,  hungry  and  tired,  they  got  back 
to  the  village,  only  to  find  it  deserted,  with  no  food  to  be  found. 
They  cried  about  the  village  for  some  time,  and  at  last  found  the  trail 
which  their  people  had  left.  This  trail  they  followed  for  several  days, 
and  finally,  exhausted  and  almost  dead  with  hunger,  came  to  the 
tepees  of  their  people.  It  was  evening,  and  they  ventured  to  enter 
an  old  and  much  worn  tepee  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  Within 
was  a  poor  old  woman.  When  she  saw  them,  though  she  recognized  who 
they  were,  she  felt  sorry,  and  asked  them  in  and  gave  them  food. 

Then  she  told  them  that  she  would  hide  them  for  a  day  or  so,  but 
that  all  the  people  were  against  them,  and  they  must  go  away.  She 
told  them  to  go  back  to  the  village  on  the  river-bank,  and  told  them 
how  to  find  her  house.  In  the  house,  she  said,  was  a  cache;  and  she 
gave  directions  for  finding  it.  In  the  cache  were  com,  beans,  squashes, 
and  fat,  with  dishes,  robes,  and  such  utensils  as  were  needed  for  sewing 
and  cooking.  In  some  way,  however,  the  presence  of  the  children  in 
the  camp  was  suspected;  and  the  police  were  sent  around  to  search 
every  tepee.  When  they  came  to  the  old  woman's  house,  she  sat  by 
the  door.  They  asked  her  if  the  children  were  inmde,  and  she  did  not 
answer.    Then  they  entered,  and  found  them. 

The  chief  and  the  head  men  debated  for  a  long  time  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  boy  and  girl  this  time;  and  finally  it  was 
decided  to  send  them  back  to  the  old  village  with  the  police,  and  give 
orders  to  have  them  killed  there.  So,  on  the  following  day,  the  police 
took  the  two  and  went  back.  But  when  they  came  to  the  village,  they 
felt  sorry  for  them  and  did  not  want  to  kill  them.  So  they  rolled  the  two 
children  tightly  in  a  large  heavy  hide,  and  bound  it  firmly  round  the 
middle  with  a  thong.  The  bundle  thus  made  they  plac^  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  high,  steep  bank,  at  the  base  of  which  were  many  stones.  To 
the  bundle  they  fastened  another  cord,  which  they  tied  to  a  stake,  so 
that,  if  the  bundle  rolled  off,  it  would  hang  suspended  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank. 

Thus  they  left  the  children,  who  could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves, 
and  who  were  so  placed  that  the  slightest  stirring  might  cause  them 
to  go  over  the  edge.  The  boy  and  girl  cried  almost  continuously, 
stopping  only  now  and  then  to  caution  each  other  against  struggling 
or  moving.  A  long  time  they  lay  thus,  weeping,  and  wondering  what 
they  had  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate.  Then  by  and  by  they  heard  a 
crying  from  the  direction  of  the  village.  At  first  they  thought  that 
it  was  people;  but  as  it  came  nearer,  they  recognized  it  as  the  howling 
of  a  dog. 
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It  was  a  very  old  dog,  whose  teeth  were  nearly  worn  out;  and 
she  was  very  weak.  The  dog  came  up,  and  began  to  chew  on  the 
thong  which  fastened  the  children  to  the  stake.  She  chewed  for  a 
long  time,  crying,  and  resting  occasionally;  and  all  the  time  the  children 
were  fearful,  lest  they  be  pushed  over  the  edge.  Finally  the  dog  began 
to  chew  on  the  thong  which  bound  the  hide,  and  the  children  were  still 
more  fearful.  But,  as  the  dog  chewed,  she  pulled  on  the  bundle,  and 
gradually  drew  it  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  At  last  she  broke 
the  thong,  and  the  hide  loosened.  The  little  girl  was  able  to  get  out, 
and  help  the  little  boy  out.  • 

Then  they  started  back  to  the  village  to  look  for  the  old  woman's 
house;  and  as  they  went  along,  the  old  dog  (which  they  had  thankfully 
petted  and  caressed)  followed  them.  They  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
the  old  woman's  house,  and  they  found  the  cache  just  as  she  had  de- 
scribed it.  From  it  they  got  robes,  utensils,  and  food  enough  to 
last  them  for  some  time;  and  the  old  dog  was  not  forgotten. 

For  a  long  time  they  lived  thus  in  the  old  woman's  house,  going  out 
in  the  daytime  to  gather  roots  and  berries,  and  returning  at  night. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  weather  began  to  grow  colder;  and  the 
girl  suggested  that  they  go  down  into  the  bottom-land  and  build  them- 
selves a  winter  house  in  the  woods.  So  they  went  down,  and  built  a 
very  little  house,  —  just  big  enough  for  themselves  and  the  dog.  They 
built  it  just  like  the  earth  lodges,  with  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with 
grass  and  then  with  earth;  and  in  it  they  were  snug  and  warm. 

By  this  time,  however,  their  food  taken  from  the  cache  was  gone, 
and  they  began  to  be  very  hungry.  All  the  berries  were  dried  up;  and 
they  could  not  dig  roots,  because  the  ground  was  frozen  and  the  snow 
was  coming.  So  they  had  to  live  entirely  on  the  berries  from  the  wild 
roses.  They  lived  thus  for  some  time.  Every  day,  as  they  went  out 
to  gather  rose-berries,  they  noticed  how  thick  the  rabbits  were:  so 
one  day  the  little  boy  told  his  sister  to  make  him  a  bow.  The  next  day 
the  sister  worked  at  the  bow,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  small 
one  which  he  could  handle.  Then  the  little  boy  went  out  with  his 
bow,  and  practised  a  great  deal.  Finally,  on  the  first  day,  he  managed 
to  kill  one  rabbit,  which  he  took  home  to  his  sister.  She  dressed  the 
rabbit,  and  saved  the  skin.  After  this,  the  boy  kept  on  hunting  with 
his  bow,  and  soon  became  a  good  hunter,  and  would  bring  in  a  number 
of  rabbits  every  day. 

Thus  they  lived  along  comfortably  for  some  time,  together  with  the 
old  dog.  One  day  the  boy  got  dose  to  a  wolf  on  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  managed  to  kill  it.  He  dragged  it  home,  and  they  made  a  robe 
from  its  hide. 

One  day,  after  thinking  for  a  long  time,  the  girl  told  her  brother 
that  she  thought  he  ought  to  go  up  on  the  hill  and  fast  and  pray,  as 
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the  warriors  do.  In  that  way,  they  might  get  many  good  things,  and 
good  spirits  would  come  to  him.  The  boy  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant  at  first;  but  she  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  go.  They 
had  plenty  of  rabbits  on  hand,  so  that  he  did  not  need  to  hunt. 

So  the  sister  took  the  rabbit-skins  and  made  him  warm  mittens 
and  other  warm  things  to  wear,  for  it  was  very  cold.  Then  she  told 
him  to  remember  whatever  appeared  to  him,  and,  if  he  was  asked  for 
anything,  he  must  at  once  give  it.  So,  after  dressing  warm,  he  went 
up  on  a  high  hill  before  sunrise,  and  stood  there  all  day,  fasting  and 
praying.  Meanwhile  the  sister  sat  at  home  in  the  house.  She  was 
sorry  for  her  brother,  all  alone  and  cold  on  the  hill,  and  he  was  so  little. 
And  she  cried  all  day. 

When  he  came  back  at  night,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anjrthing; 
but  he  said  that  he  had  not.  The  next  day  he  went  again,  very  eariy, 
as  before,  and  stood  on  the  hill  all  day;  and  his  sister  staid  at  home  and 
cried.  That  night,  when  his  sister  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything^, 
he  said  that  he  had.  He  said  that  two  men  came  to  him  out  of  the  air» 
just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up.  One  of  them  asked  him  for  something^; 
but  he  did  not  just  understand  him,  and,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
man  said  to  his  companion,  "He  does  not  want  to  give  it."  And  they 
disappeared  before  he  could  answer.  As  they  went  away,  they  sang  a 
song. 

The  next  morning  the  little  boy  prepared  to  go  up  on  the  hill  again. 
His  sister  told  him,  if  the  men  came  again,  to  quickly  give  them  what 
they  asked  for.  So  he  went  up  on  the  hill,  and  again  the  men  came 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  One  man  asked  him  for  his  tongue.  The 
little  boy  took  his  knife  with  one  hand,  and  tried  to  pull  out  his 
tongue  with  the  other.  But  it  always  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and 
he  could  not  hold  it.  And  again  the  two  men  disappeared.  As  they 
went,  they  sang  the  same  song. 

When  the  boy  told  his  sister  what  had  happ>ened,  she  got  a  litde 
stick  and  made  it  very  sharp.  In  the  morning,  when  the  little  boy 
was  ready  to  go  up  on  the  hill,  she  gave  him  the  stick,  and  told  him 
to  stick  it  through  his  tongue  when  the  men  came,  and  then  he  could 
pull  it  out  and  cut  it  off  easily.  So  the  little  boy  went  up  on  the  hill; 
and  his  sister  cried  and  cried  at  the  thought  of  her  poor  little  brother 
having  to  cut  off  his  tongue.  The  men  came  once  more,  just  at  sun- 
rise; and  one  of  them  again  asked  the  little  boy  for  his  tongue.  He 
pierced  his  tongue  with  the  sharp  stick,  and  thus  was  able  to  pull 
it  out.  He  cut  it  off  and  handed  it  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  said, 
"That  is  a  brave  man!  No  one  can  get  the  best  of  him."  And  he 
said  to  the  boy,  "  I  will  make  you  a  great  hunter  and  warrior,  and  you 
will  be  very  powerful."  Then  the  two  men  went  away  as  before, 
singing  the  same  song. 
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The  little  boy  went  back  to  his  sister,  crying,  and  with  the  blood 
running  out  of  his  mouth  and  over  his  clothes.  His  sister  cried  more 
than  ever  when  she  saw  him.  But  she  washed  him  up,  and  made  him 
as  comfortable  as  she  could.  He  felt  very  bad  for  several  days,  but 
after  that  he  was  all  right  again. 

One  night  there  came  two  strange  persons  to  their  lodge,  and  the 
boy  asked  his  sister  to  wait  on  them.  After  eating,  these  men  went 
out  without  saying  a  word  to  them.  Then  the  boy  began  to  hunt 
again,  and  one  day,  on  the  edge  of  a  high  bluff,  he  met  two  men. 
They  spoke  to  him,  and  said  that  they  were  the  two  men  who  came 
to  his  lodge  one  night,  and  they  said  they  had  a  nice  meal.  They  told 
him  that  they  had  been  killed  under  that  bluff,  and  that  they  made 
their  home  there  now;  that  they  knew  all  the  hardships  which  he  and 
his  sister  had  endured;  and  that  they  were  the  ones  who  helped  them 
get  through  all  this  hardship.  They  continued  to  talk  to  the  boy, 
saying  they  knew  that  two  persons  had  come  to  him  when  he  was  on 
the  hill.  The  one  that  had  promised  to  make  him  powerful  was  the 
Sun,  they  said,  the  other  one  was  the  Moon.  The  Sun  would  do  all 
that  he  had  promised;  but  No-Tongue  must  be  very  careful,  for  the 
Sun  wanted  him  to  die  young.  The  Moon,  they  said,  would  help 
him,  and  keep  him  from  being  killed. 

Then  the  two  men  said  they  would  continue  to  help  No-Tongue 
(for  such  he  was  henceforth  called)  and  his  sister.  They  told  him 
that  they  would  get  all  the  spirits  together,  and  make  a  big  buffalo 
corral.  They  said  he  must  go  out  and  pick  out  a  place  for  the  corral 
on  the  next  day,  and  then  come  and  show  them  where  it  was.  After 
this,  the  two  men  went  away. 

On  the  following  day,  No-Tongue  went  out  and  picked  a  place  for  a 
corral  in  a  deep  coulee,  ending  in  a  sort  of  pocket.  Then  he  took  the 
men  to  see  the  place.  They  told  him  that  he  and  his  sister  must 
stay  in  the  house  the  next  day  while  the  spirits  built  the  corral.  So 
the  next  day  the  boy  and  the  girl  staid  in  the  house.  Toward  evening, 
the  two  men  came  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  corral  was  done. 
But  they  said  that  the  scaffolds  for  the  meat  were  to  be  built  the  next 
day,  in  the  woods  around  the  house,  and  that  they  must  neither  go  out 
nor  look  out. 

On  the  following  day,  then,  the  two  remained  shut  up  in  the  house 
^ain.  And  all  day  they  heard  a  great  clamor,  —  chopping  and 
hammering,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  laughing,  joking,  and  giving 
directiohs  to  one  another.  At  night  they  went  out,  and  saw  new  meat- 
scaffolds  in  every  direction  as  far  as  they  could  see.  Then  the  two 
men  came  again,  and  told  the  children  that  the  first  drive  would  be 
made  on  the  next  day,  and  that  a  drive  would  be  made  on  each  day 
for  four  days.    During  this  time,  the  children  must  remain  inside; 
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but  each  night  some  of  the  choicest  meat  would  be  placed  at  their 
door.  Also  there  would  be  a  white  buffalo  each  day  in  the  herd,  and 
the  skin  would  be  placed  each  night  at  the  door.  The  rest  of  the 
meat  would  be  placed  on  the  scaffolds.  The  two  men  said  that  all 
the  birds  were  going  to  help  them  drive  the  buffalo  into  the  corral. 

For  the  next  four  days  the  children  remained  inside,  as  they  had 
been  told.  Each  day  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  birds  and  the  tramp- 
ing and  bellowing  of  the  trapped  herds;  and  each  night  choice  pieces 
of  meat  were  placed  at  the  door,  where  they  could  reach  them  from 
within. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  children  came  out  of  the  lodge  and  found  the 
scaffolds  everywhere  covered  with  meat,  ready  cut  up,  and  hung  up 
out  of  reach  of  the  wolves.  At  their  door  they  found  the  four  white 
buffalo-skins.  They  talked  over  for  a  long  time  what  they  should  do 
with  these  skins.  Finally  they  decided  to  save  three  of  them  to  give 
to  the  chief  of  their  people.  The  other  one  they  gave  to  the  old  dog 
who  had  saved  their  lives,  and  had  since  been  so  faithful  to  them. 
They  fixed  up  a  nice  soft  bed  of  it  for  her. 

Soon  the  two  men  came  again  to  the  children.  They  told  No- 
Tongue  that  his  f)eople  were  starving,  and  that  they  were  going  to  try 
to  come  to  their  old  village  on  the  river  again.  They  told  the  children 
to  prepare  everything,  and  get  ready  to  receive  their  people  and  divide 
the  meat  among  them. 

Meanwhile  the  people  out  on  the  prairie  broke  camp,  and  started 
to  move  back.  They  were  nearly  starved,  and  had  to  travel  very 
slowly  on  account  of  the  old  people,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
who  were  hardly  able  to  walk.  The  chief  decided  to  send  a  party 
ahead  to  try  and  find  some  food :  so  nine  of  the  young  men  were  picked, 
and  they  went  on.  ahead  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  young  men  came 
to  the  village  after  a  long,  hard  march.  The  two  men  had  told  the 
children  of  their  coming,  and  the  children  had  everything  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  young  men  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  ssw 
the  smoke  from  the  children's  house.  They  wondered  who  it  could  be, 
living  there  in  the  woods.  They  feared  it  might  be  enemies;  but  they 
were  so  hungry  that  they  decided  to  go  and  find  out  anyhow.  So 
they  started  out,  and  soon  dune  to  the  children's  house.  It  was  now 
night.  The  children  invited  them  in,  and  gave  them  the  food  prepared. 
The  two  men  had  given  No-Tongue  full  instructions  as  to  what  he 
should  do  and  what  was  going  to  happ>en  all  the  time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  children  gave  the  young  men  what 
pemmican  they  could  carry  to  take  back  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

They  travelled  fast,  and  got  the  pemmican  back  to  their  people  as 
quick  as  they  could.  All  were  nearly  starved,  yet  the  pemmican 
magically  increased  as  it  was  used  up,  until  every  one  was  fully  fed. 
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After  being  thus  refreshed,  and  having  heard  the  young  men's  story 
of  the  abundance  of  food  at  the  children's  camp,  the  people  pressed 
on  rapidly. 

The  two  men  kept  No-Tongue  warned  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
people,  and  told  him  what  to  do  when  they  came.  So  the  two  children, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  men,  prepared  a  great  pot  of  soup  for  their 
father,  when  he  should  come  to  their  house.  At  last  the  people 
arrived  and  the  children  received  them.  Then  No-Tongue  divided 
the  scaifolds  of  meat,  giving  an  allotted  portion  to  each  household. 
To  the  chief  he  also  gave  the  three  white-buffalo  robes. 

After  this,  the  father  came  to  the  house  of  the  children.  To  him 
they  gave  the  soup,  and  kept  urging  him  to  eat,  until  he  had  finished 
it  all.  In  his  half-starved  condition,  the  effects  were  deadly.  The 
father  began  to  be  sick  before  he  left  their  house,  and  he  died  before 
he  could  get  back  to  the  place  where  the  people  were  camped. 

For  several  days  the  people  were  busy  taking  care  of  their  meat. 
Then  they  moved  back  to  the  old  village  on  the  bluff.  The  chief  was 
very  good  to  No-Tongue,  and  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter  and 
take  his  own  house,  saying  that  he  would  build  himself  a  new  one. 
Shortly  after  the  people  moved  back  to  the  village,  No-Tongue  and 
his  sister  moved  back  also,  taking  with  them  the  faithful  old  dog. 

No-Tongue  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  he  wished  to  find  out 
to  whom  the  old  dog  belonged.  Then  he  led  her  out  into  the  open  place 
in  the  village,  and  all  the  old  women  assembled  there.  They  each 
took  their  turn,  calling  to  the  dog  and  talking  to  her;  but  she  lay 
drowsing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  them.  Finally  all  had  tried, 
but  one  very  poor  old  woman.  She  declared  she  did  not  believe  that 
it  could  be  her  dog;  for  her  dog  was  so  old  that  it  must  have  died 
long  ago.  However,  her  friends  p>ersuaded  her  to  try.  She  went  out 
and  spoke  to  the  dog  from  quite  a  distance,  and  the  dog  paid  no 
attention.  Then  she  approached  nearer  and  called,  and  the  dog 
roused  up.  Still  nearer  she  went,  and  kept  calling.  The  dog  stood 
up,  and,  as  the  old  woman  approached,  ran  to  her  with  every  sign  of 
gladness  and  recognition.  So  to  this  old  woman,  No-Tongue  gave 
the  white-buffalo  robe  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  old  dog. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
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PARAGUAY  NATIVE  POETRY 

BY  RUDOLPH  SCHULLER 

In  very  few  parts  of  South  America  does  the  native  poetry  offer  so 
interesting  and  great  a  field  for  philological  and  folkloristic  studies  as 
in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  where,  notwithstanding  the  conquer- 
ors' introduction  of  the  Spanish  language  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  the  Paraguayos  still  continue  to  think  and  feel  in  Guaranf .  This 
is  the  only  language  spoken  in  their  homes  and  among  themselves. 
Spanish  continues  to  be  an  acquired  speech,^  and  is  mostly  spoken  by 
the  higher  classes;  while  the  lower  classes,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Paraguay  nation,  always  and  everywhere  use  their  own  language. 

The  influence  of  the  Guaranf  may  be  noted  in  all  manifestations 
of  the  social  and  political  •  life  of  the  Paraguayos,  especially  in  spon- 
taneous intellectual  productions  of  the  Paraguay  "trovatore,"  a 
great  factor  in  that  country,  and  one  that  unquestionably  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Paraguay  mind. 

To  this  class  of  materials  also  belong  the  following  verses,  mostly 
improvisations,  which  I  have  copied  from  an  unpublished  original 
manuscript*  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

The  accents  given  by  the  different  authors  of  the  verses  are  not  very 
regular.  However,  they  correspond  more  or  less  accurately  to  those 
employed  by  Father  Ruiz  de  Montoya.* 

^ nasal. 

^ nasal  and  guttural  (palatal?). 

- long. 

y, the  special  sound  of  the  Guaranf  tongue,  as  in  Mon- 

da-%  signifying  in  this  combination  "water"  or 
"river;*'  similar  to  that  of  the  Mapuche  language 
described  by  Dr.  Lenz.* 

-*  or  '    .     .     .    .    word-accent. 

>  Dr.  Manuel  Domlnguez,  a  learned  Paraguasro,  says.  **  It  is  not  our  language;  it  is  t 
borrowed  language.** 

<  The  Guaran!  tongue,  however,  is  sometimes  used  by  members  of  Parliament,  espe- 
daUy  in  Uvely  debates,  v^ere  they  use  strong  language  and  forget  the  proprieties  of  the 
situation. 

"Cod.  Add.  37,  60X,  folio,  276  ff.,  letter  nineteenth  century.  Purchased  of  ^» 
Ouseley,  March  23.  1867.  Not  mentioned  by  Count  of  Vifiaza,  Bibliogra^  EspaMois  * 
Lenguas  Indigenes  de  America  (Madrid,  Rivadeneyra,  1892).  See  Don  Pascual  GayangoSi 
Caiatogue  of  the  Sp€mish  if  55.,  etc,  vol.  ii,  pp.  534-536. 

*Cuarani  Grammar  (Madrid,  Sanchez,  1640),  reprinted  by  Dr.  Platzmann  (Leipsif* 
Teubner.  1876),  and  in  the  same  year  reproduced  by  Viscount  [of  Porto  Seguro  (?•  ^ 
de  Vamhagen)  in  Vienna. 

•  Estudios  Araucanos,  Santiago  de  Chile  (Cervantes.  1895),  pp.  6-7. 
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GUARANf 

Fol.  263. 

nde  menda  rire  cadr(k, 
Bhask  nde  r6gue  rlbil; 
nde  m^  rechavo  ocarili, 
ambuaci  hae  aiie  mondli. 

apahe6  fiemomboriah(k, 
nde  rorletei  rechavo; 
aiiete  nderecha  gauvo, 
nde  menda  rire  ca&ri!i. 

chereh^  reraa^mfri, 
che  pl^  rorl  miri; 
haete  ho^  porami, 
ahasa  nde  rdguSrIbli. 

nde  gulplj^  hae  nderilk, 
fiaimo§  ymbopayepi 
anga  plhlupe  oyahu, 
nde  m^  rechavo  ocard. 

Cherete  poriahu  oririi 
che  pla  yepe  os\is& 
cheremimbota  rupi  ayi!i, 
ambua  d  hae  aiiemondli. 

nde  fio  fiote  mbae  y&ra, 
ygnacia  fieegirili; 
ndeyraco  aiie  pirli 
amonde  adhu  char^. 

Gulrami  cuehe  ea  &r(k, 
Opurah6jr  tuiie€poi, 
che  sefiora  omombeua), 
che  hegui  he  saraimah^. 

Mit^mi  Jesus  cheyara, 
Co  ira  pip^  nung^; 
yb&pe  rehora^, 
Mitami  Jesus  oreyira. 

Guira  curahl  MimbI, 
curahl  recei  oma8  ndlba6 
lot  rembirec6  tabi, 
Oyerobi  guadcue  m^(. 


SPANISH 

despu^  de  tu  casamiento, 
yo  me  pas4  por  tu  puerta; 
al  ver  tu  esposo  en  la  mesa, 
me  d&  susto  y  sentimiento. 

con  tristeza  me  lamento, 
viendo  tan  alegre  estaba; 
pues  mucho  menos  echaba, 
despu6s  de  tu  casamlento. 

cuando  me  diera  una  vista, 
se  alegra  mi  corazon; 
y  por  la  buena  (o)casion, 
yo  me  pas6  por  tu  puerta. 

Tu  padre  y  tu  hermanita 
parece  que  envenenado 
de  contento  est&  baiiado 
ai  ver  tu  esposo  en  la  mesa. 

Temblando  mi  triste  cuerpo, 
se  muere  mi  coraz6n; 
por  causa  de  la  ocasi6n 
me  da  susto  y  sentimiento. 

Vos  sola  dueiia  adsoto  (?) 
Doiia  Ignacia  Lenguasa; 
todavfa  no  me  pasa 
vestir  fresada  de  luto. 

Pajarito  que  ayer  tarde 
cantaba  con  un  silbido, 
anundando  que  mi  dama, 
que  de  mf  ya  se  ha  olvidado. 

Mi  sefior  Niiio  Jes(!is, 
como  si  fuera  este  dfa; 
tu  subistes  en  los  cielos, 
Nuestro  Sefior  nifio  Jesus. 

P&jaro  del  sol  silvano, 
que  siempre  mira  al  sol ; 
como  la  muger  de  Lot, 
no  vuelva  mirar  en  vano. 


Fols.  264-265. 
Primera. 


Suena  el  clarfn  muy  sonoro 
ha6  o  publica  ne  nadmiento. 
ha6  entero  los  firmamentos. 
se  alegraron  de  tal  modo 
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venir  palomita  unjan  con 
el  valor  de  un  real  maihatamo 
Alo  jomal  ehepope  cada  mafia 
na  porque  tubiha  nejamami 
matiepa  la  meil  nadon  del 
Paraguay  la  Asuncion 
primera  Diosa  y  matrona 
peina  la  guapa  lenon 
Master  de  nuestra  nacion. 


Fol.  267. 


Fol.  268-268V. 


Mi  bien  por  ti  llor^ 
Con  toda  mi  triste  vida 
Eres  mi  duefia  querida 
Cochemo  acava  y  hare 
Co  aycha  ache  charire 
Mi  afligido  pecho  y  dana 
de  lagrimas  mil  mafia 
Ifie  ha&  ayco  catu 
ndeyebaarican  (o) 
para  verme  las  campafia 
Ser&  por  alguna  tierra 
todito  un  cocido 
biendome  p'  si  perdido 
Ababe  ndache  rayhuvey 
Cherehe  ndiya  €vey 
lo  primero  mis  amigo 
sera  me  contemplo  y  digo 
h&  ha&  coagagueive 
ayco  hagu&  .  .  .  ichive 

decodo(ma?) 

tampoco  planta  ni  yerva 
alegria  ni  tristeza 
no  soy  este  que  nombrado 
no  soy  la  luz  de  las  fera. 


"  Versos''  del  JovencUo  Espidola.^ 

Y  como  soy  fiel  Chrisdano 
Curusgii  afie  p^ii 
t!ipebaec6  fia  defni 
ha  ha6  co  el  ortelano 
este  jardfn  soberano 
fia  nde  yru  maragatu 
ycatuco  yahattd 
porque  fiande  defende 
6bape  fiande  rerofque 
por  la  sefial  de  la  cruz. 

1  Perhaps  "  Bspfndola.'* 
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En  la(8)  pilas  del  Bautismo 
Curusuco  dande  apdcpC 
hahe  upegui  fia  noheep8 
esa  sefial  dande  mismo 
Cristianoco  yiiamigo 
diremos  o  patendape 
hahende  quena  cheaconpafiama 
nde  dibe  aycosebe 
ha^ho  paybaibaguiaba 
En  todos  tiempos  Ifbrame. 

En  la  cruz  madero  santo 
Jesus  oman6  hague 
quince  pies  y  yibate 
nueve  k  la  trabesaiios 
ha6  upebarehe  cada  afios 
iia  nohe  per  Recompensa 
cadenas  6  mo  pey  firmesa 
mbahepo  chirenbiapoque 
Chetenta  yeb^ramo  que 
no  quiero  que  a  mi  me  bense 
y  Dios  manda  mucho  bien 
fiandebe  por  q.«  asi  quiere 
ha  echo  heyahabe  fiandebe 
arma  con  que  se  defender 
fiabense  hagua  lusifer 
La  Cruz  oyapo  el  abance 
oyucabene  y  pahape 
Dios  o  premetirup6 
Chetentaite  y  guiais 
El  mundo  demonio  y  carne. 


Es  mosa  bella  asucena 
ha  chama  &yna  cheape 
porq*  deseos  (?)  en  el  alma 
hay  chasemf  nderendape 

hestaiteye  oycoporaba 
sin  pasar  ninguna  pena 
hahe  che  ayaheo     s 
Es  mosa  bella  asucena 

Yo  quisiera  ser  dichoso 
ha  yechamibo  nderendape 
pero  como  no  la  puedos 
ha  chama  ayna  cheape 

E  yorae  nde  al  con  mi 
y  presteme  buestras  alaz 
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ubien  Chererahami 
porq.*  deseos  en  el  alma. 

A  todos  lo8  pajarillos 
hahe  noy  yena  Che&pe 
porque  deseos  con  andas 
haye  Chasemi  nderendape 


Escuchen  seiiora  mia. 
Teco  ise  cherenbiasa 
en  este  sitio  lugares 
Tesa^pe  anga  ayecha. 

Los  dolores  y  tormento 
ndicatuy  ambobeQ 
acordandome  de  tf 
Cheres&e  peangft  ayahu. 

Desausiada  mi  vida 
nderecabo  checorayo 
oyendo  los  imposible 
Cheresie  mante  otororo 

Si  en  mi  lamento  lloro 
haye  chande  rehe^ 
entres  mi  lamento  digo 
ybais  fiande  tereh& 

Con  esto  mas  no  dires 
haguyemangft  afie^ 
porque  para  mi  tormentos 
Che  mandu  haramo  fiderehe. 

finis  coronattr  opus. 

''Soy  el  JobencUo  Es{f4dola."^ 


Fol.  269. 


Fol.  270. 


Mi  pensamiento  discurre 
el  modo  como  olvidarte 
pero  mi  afecto  se  opone 
dict&ndome  para  amarte 


Para  D,  Carolina. 

Que  noche  tan  placentera 
y  es  triunfo  muy  glorioso 

« "Mardi,  1857,  Asundon;  from  Saturnineco."  note  of  Mf.  W.  C.  Ooaeier. 
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es  este  completo  plaucible 
Que  refiero  es  puro  gozo. 

"Given  me  by  Carolina  GUI;  specimen  of  native  poetry.     Asuncion,  Febr.  1853. 
W.  C.  Ou^ley." 


Fol.  271. 


spanish-guaranL 

Los  pajarillos  que  vuelan 

Siempre  tiene  vn  dormitorio 

Yo  como  un  desamparado 

donde  quiera  me  acomodo 

Yo  he  sufrido  desdicha  no  ygnoro 

Soy  un  pobredto  que  estoy  hecho  a  todo. 

Guin  gulramimi  obebeba 

Siempre  o  guereco  o  que  ha 

che  a  abe  penaiha 

oime  hape  munte  anacomoda 

Che  guantaba  opadesdicha  dachembotabeiri 

Che  boriahumi  ainbahecho  opabape. 

Cantando  dulces  recreos 
Los  amantes  se  desvelan 
a  mi  me  atormenta  el  alma 
los  pajarillos  que  vuelan 
Cantando  se  iban  drando  saetas 
que  a  mi  carazon  venian  derecho 

Apurahu  para  ayechu 
o  paraejuba  oyedeweta 
che  che  agape  o  atormenta 
o  pa  gulramimi  o  bebeba 
6  purahei  o  yuapi  o  hobo  tuii 
CO  che  corazon  me  oubo  derecho 


Solo  un  consuelo  me  quedo 
Como  publico  notorio 
por  mas  que  uno  desdichado 
Siempre  tiene  un  dormitorio 
Mas  no  s6  yo  d6nde  podr6  hallar 
Socorro  solo  a  mi  me  pone 
En  un  contra  viclaro. 

Petel  consuelofio  o  pitachebe 
opaba  renbicuahape 
por  mas  que  vno  yporiajuasi 
Siemper  o  guereco  o  queha 
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mas  daycuay  <:he  mamopa  ayohu 
Zocorro  che  afio  die  moy 
&  gosal  haguanme. 

No  ay  quien  se  duela  de  mi 
pues  nacf  tan  desgraciado 
Sufrir^  las  impiedades 
Yo  como  un  desamparado 
Ay  de  mi  tan  y  felisadoC?) 
nacer  y  vivir  tan  desconsolado. 

depori  o  penabachehe 

plpo  &  nace  tan  desgraciado 

ta  guantamunte  y  piedalba  cherehe 

che  a  babe  penaiha 

plpo  dache  Zuerteitey 

a  nace  ha  aycobe  tan  desconsolado. 

Yo  por  aliviar  mis  penas 
Siempre  procuro  algtin  modo 
Y  vi6ndome  yi  perdido 
donde  quieras  me  acomodo 

che  alivia  hagua  che  pena 
a  hecocea  de  algun  modo 
ayechamarama  perdido 
oymehape  mante  anacomoda. 

Raz6n  ser&  que  yo  llore  solo 
desprecios  y  arrojos 
por  un  bien  que  adoro. 

Razonnipo  chefio  ayaheo 
che  desprecia  hache  menbo 
petel  prenda  adorabarehe 


Fol.  272. 


Como  pajarillo  preso 

Me  aprision6  vuestro  amor 

Y  el  no  poderte  gozar 
Me  da  muerte  con  rigor. 

Llorar6  mi  infeliz  suerte 

Y  el  destino  que  profeso 

Que  estoy  sin  juzgar  mi  gloria 
Como  pajarillo  preso. 

Trino  de  brillable  hermosora 
Me  condujo  &  este  dolor 
Desde  la  primera  vista 
Me  apri8ion6  vuestro  amor. 
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Si  el  tietnpo  me  propordona 
Un  rato  contigo  hablar 
Al  punto  ya  me  trastorno 
El  no  poderte  gozar. 

Querer  y  verte  de  lejos 
Es  el  tormento  mayor 
Y  este  mismo  sentimiento 
Me  da  muerte  con  rigor. 


Sheralnd^u  morotimi 
Adyoho  depedghpSre 
Adyeniwe  Ahupi  hangwa 
Adhuhune  netonconav 

Mi  hermanita  blanca, 

Encontr6  con  tus  pisadas  lindas; 

Agachindome  alzarlas 

Me  encontr6  con  agujeras  de  piquet 

Mamache  mand6 
San  Francisco  tudyi 
Chetopi  quartelero 
Tob^  haichupe 

Ni  Madre  me  mand6 
A  San  Francisco  viejo; 
Un  soldado  me  encontr6 
Yo  le  dijo,  no  quiero  —  no! 

Nepora  potQgh 
Me  quita  el  placer 
Vocondepawteflgh 
Shera!ndeu  porami 
Ipora  deropea 
Pero  che  rodesea. 

Eres  linda  como  las  flores 
Me  quitas  el  placer, 
Un  complacer  valas 
Me  linda  hermanita; 
(Tienes)  lindos  parparos 
Aunque  sea  pecado 
Quiro  estos  parparos. 


Tia  gua  aimi  couapohi  cava  tu  .  .  .  (?) 
Tia  vieja,  cintura  delgada  como 
la  abispa  de  la  Iglesia 
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(*)     Caramba  che  vida  mia 
Marat6  pico  nico 
La  gente  nico  gei 
Mokoi  dayeco  royc6. 

(t)     Emomb^u  pona  teua  chehe 
Mabapi  oreoay  gub^ 
Taye  cheretirante  nache 
Che  nico  che  poriagube 

Mi  hermanita  blanquita, 
Todos  dicen  que  eres  linda 
Pero  est&s  muy  desnuda, 
Si6ntate  k  hilar. 

(*)     Caramba!  vida  mia 
iQ\i€  te  ha  sucedido? 
La  gente  dice 
Que  somos  dos. 

(t)     Cu6ntame  bien 

A  quien  quieres  m&s; 

Yo  me  retirar^,  si 

Yo,  porque  say  mis  pobre. 

Fol.  154  V.  (by  different  hand). 

Chereindimi  mamo  pa  reho? 
^Ahb!  acabipe  mama  che  mond6? 
Con.cuidadito  jiote  ehico 
ahi  uma  guera  (gtiYra?)  de  pehix 
Hupiguinte  h5ze  aipo  guera 
hoyupi  ira  ram6 
hofiemboenyuspe 
Ibaico  alpo  guera  guati. 

^Mi  querida  a  donde  vas? 

^Me  voy  al  monte  mi  madre  me  manda 
Ten  cuidado 

Por  no  que  os  tomar  los  p&jaros 
A  pois  rato  salieron  los  pijaros 
Montaron  en  ella 
Jesus  que  mal  andar  tenfan. 

(London,  Nov.  a6«  1853.) 


Che  reind^u  mi  mamopareho 
Ah  hacab^u  mamache  mondo 
Con  cuidadito  flote  ehico 

hdnse  aipo  gflira 
Hoyup!  ira  ramo 
hoflembo  eH  tehucu 
Iberico  (?)  gdlra  guati. 
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Fol.  158. 

Sherelndj^  Maria  Rosa 
nerendapa  adyupotava 
Che  montera  amocaQ5^. 

Adonde  te  vas  hermanita 
For  venir  k  verte  Rosa  Maria 
Mi  montera  te  he  perdido. 

"  Asunddn,  Mayo  de  1855." 


Mamopareho  teley 
Aha  salario  mboipjM 
Mbaechapa  rehasane 
Loberto'  vacaretame. 


Ya  vemos  todo  patente 
Y  asi  puede  discurrir 
Porque  claro  esti  aqui 
f  Pehendumi  kenahaute 
1  Ahecha  ilandereliente 

{Oigame  toda  la  gente 
Se  ve  nosotros  mismos. 


Iponave  palotna 
Maichatamo  areco 
laulami  memoambotj^ 
For  no  hon  taguato 

Qu6  linda  es  esa  paloma 
C6nio  podr6  yo  cogerla 
En  una  jaula  encerarla 
For  no  que  la  lleva  el  gavil&n. 

Con  la  guitarra 
San  Miguel.  Febr.  1855. 

Mi  bien  por  ti  llor6 
En  toda  mi  triste  vida 
Eres  mi  duefia  querida. 

1  (  Coche  mo  aca  vai  hare 

2  \  Coi  cha  aye  cha  rire. 

Rob€r$o;  r»loil»r,iB frequently  changed  by  the  SpanJth-speaking  Paraguayo. 
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Mi  afligido  pecho  dafia 
De  lagrima  mil  mafia. 

5  r  Afie  ah&  ai  cocatu 
4  I  Nde  yba  an  catu. 


1.  Co  che  mo  aca  vai  hare 

Trad,  lit.:    Este  yo  me  cabeza  male  ha  hecho. 
Trad,  free:    Tu  que  me  has  trastornado  la  cabeza. 

2.  Coicha  ayecha  ire 

Trad,  lit.:    Despu^s  (de)  verme  estado. 
Trad,  free:    Despu^s  de  verme  en  este  estado. 

"  WriUen  by  Bernardo  Jara,  Asuncion,  Jan.  1857.' 

Un  cura  en  su  soledad 
No  pasa  ningtin  quebranto 
Y  yo  que  padezco  tanto 
En  lo  mejor  de  mi  edad. 

En  un  triste  desvelo 
apadec6  este  martirio 
a  vivir  en  un  gran  delirio 
ndarecoy  ningun  consuelo 
el  dempo  tengo  en  duelo 
para  mis  penas  aliviar 
(ha6?)  ^h^  la  muerte  impenzar 
Chereya  y  catu  hagueycha 
ndopadecei  chene  cheicha 
vn  Cuervo  en  su  soledad. 


Philadblphia,  Pa.. 
December  z^  19x2. 
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TRADITIONAL  BALLADS  IN  NEBRASKA  * 

BY  LOUISE  POUND 

For  some  years  the  present  writer  has  tried  to  recover  what  she 
could,  and  to  learn  what  she  could,  of  traditional  balladry  in  her  home 
State;  this  without  formal  effort  or  systematic  canvass,  but  as  occasion 
offered.  In  large  part  the  reports  and  contributions  of  students  and 
friends  who  happened  to  be  interested  have  been  relied  upon.*  The 
results  attained  thus  far  are  by  no  means  comparable  with  those  of 
collectors  like  Mr.  Phillips  Barry  for  the  New  England  coast,  Professor 
Hubert  Shearin  for  the  Cumberland  Mountain  region,  Professor  H.  M. 
Belden  for  Missouri,  or  Professor  J.  A.  Lomax  for  the  Southwest;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been  wholly  inconsiderable,  nor  are 
they  without  their  interest.  Nebraska  is  not  a  very  old  State;  and 
its  population  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  derived  from  varying 
sources.  It  has,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered,  no  very  old  or  stable 
communities,  no  isolated  inbred  communities,  among  which  balladry 
best  thrives,  like  those  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  or  like  many 
in  the  Ozarks.  All  in  all,  texts  of  some  three  dozen  pieces  have  been 
recovered  by  this  time,  many  of  course  not  complete;  of  some,  only  a 
stanza  or  two.  In  the  case  of  several,  numerous  varying  texts  have 
come  to  hand;  in  the  case  of  others,  but  a  single  version.*  It  is  to 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  but  few  of  the  pieces  to  be  enumerated, 
though  recovered  in  Nebraska,  were  learned  in  Nebraska  by  those 
recalling  them.  Almost  without  exception,  they  were  brought  from 
elsewhere,  —  from  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  jlllinois,  Indiana.  Herein 
there  is  difference  from  the  more  indigenous  material  gathered  by 
Professor  Shearin  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  the  Missouri  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  or  by  Professor  Lomax  in  the  Southwest.  In  almost 
every  case,  too,  they  were  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  older  people. 
The  younger  generation,  having  more  and  more  limitless  reading- 

>  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Ethnology  and  Folk-Lore  Section  of  the  Nebraska 
Academy  of  Sdenoes,  at  its  annual  meeting,  May  lo,  19x2.  An  introduction  dealt  with 
present-day  interest  in  the  collection  of  traditional  ballads;  and  the  concluding  part,  with 
some  generalizations  from  the  material  outlined,  its  possible  bearing  on  certain  disputed 
points  in  ballad  criticism. 

<  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Miss  Edna  Fulton.  Miss  Scunh  Harrington,  Miss 
Jeanne  Allen,  Miss  Amy  Shellman,  Miss  Elsie  Gather,  Professor  H.  C.  House,  and  other 
contributors. 

•  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  Nebraska  collection  has  received  additions,  until, 
at  the  present  time  (19x3)*  It  numbers  several  hundred  pieces. 
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matter  at  command,  cares  relatively  little  for  committing  to  memory 
traditional  verse.  It  is  better  at  securing  material  from  its  parents  or 
grandparents  than  at  furnishing  it  at  first-hand. 

For  the  suggestions  made  to  collectors  and  contributors,  I  am  in- 
debted to  those  formulated  and  sent  out  by  the  Missouri  Folk-Lore 
Society.* 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  classify  roughly,  and  to  sketch  in  outline, 
some  of  the  traditional  ballads  recovered  in  Nebraska. 

I.  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  POPULAR  BALLADS 

The  most  interesting  group  includes  wanderers  from  the  Old  Worid, 
—  songs  brought  from  England  or  Scotland,  which  have  lived  by  oral 
transmission  on  the  lips  of  pioneers  and  emigrants.  They  may  easily 
be  identified  by  comparison  with  their  parallels,  as  printed  in  Percy's 
**Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry"  (1765),  or  in  later  and  fuller 
ballad  collections,  like  Professor  Child's  five-volume  "English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads"  (1882-98). 

An  especially  well-known  ballad  of  this  type  is  ''Barbara  Allen's 
Cruelty"  (Child,  84).  There  are  many  Nebraska  variants  <rf  this 
ballad.  All  tell  the  familiar  story  of  Barbara's  heartlessness,  Sweet 
William's  death  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  death  of  remorse. 

It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
When  the  green  buds  were  a-swelHng, 

Sweet  William  on  his  death  bed  lay 
For  the  love  of  Barbary  Allen. 

Most  of  the  versions  agree  in  closing  with  the  familiar  brier-rose 
motive,  usually  associated  with  the  ballad  next  cited. 

Another  special  favorite  is  "Lord  Lovel"  (Child,  75).  Bidding 
farewell  to  Lady  Nancy  Bell  (Andebel,  etc.).  Lord  Lovel  goes  on  a 

journey. 

''Oh  where  are  you  going.  Lord  Lovel?"  she  said, 

"Oh  where  are  you  going?"  said  she. 
"I'm  going,  my  Lady  Nancy  Bell, 

Strange  countries  for  to  see,  see,  see. 
Strange  countries  for  to  see." 

In  some  versions,  as  pointed  out,  the  close  crosses  with  that  of 
''Barbary  Allen." 

The  ballad  "The  House  Carpenter"  seems  to  be  a  New-World 
representative  of  "James  Harris"  (Child,  243),  sometimes  called  "The 
Demon  Lover."  The  one  text  recovered  was  brought  to  Nebraska 
from  Aledo,  111.     It  is  printed  on  pp.  360,  361. 

1  A  ParUitl  List  of  Song-BcUads  and  Other  Popular  Poelry  Known  in  Missonri,  Printed 
by  the  Missouri  Folk-Lore  Society,  1907.    Reprinted.  1910. 
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"Black  Jack  Daly/'  or  "The  Gipsy  Laddie"  (Child,  200)  entices 
a  lady  from  her  husband  and  child  by  his  singing.  Only  one  stanza 
could  be  recalled  by  the  contributor,  who  learned  the  piece  in  Nodo- 
way  County,  Missouri;  but  that  stanza  is  sufficient  to  establish 
connection  with  the  well-known  British  ballad. 

The  gipsy  come  tripping  over  the  plain, 

The  gipsy  he  sung  bravely; 
He  sung  till  he  made  the  wild  woods  ring 

To  charm  the  heart  of  a  lady. 

A  version  has  been  published  by  Professor  Belden  in  this  Journal 
(vol.  xbc,  pp.  294-295). 

In  the  ballad  "Lord  Bakeman'*  (Bacon,  Bateman,  —  Young 
Beichan  in  Child,  53),  the  hero  is  rescued  from  his  Turkish  prison  by 
his  captor's  daughter.  She  follows  him,  seven  years  later,  to  his  own 
country,  arrives  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  to  another,  and  herself 
becomes  his  bride.  With  this  piece  seems  to  be  identical  the  "Lord 
Bayham"  of  a  manuscript  book  of  ballads  coming  to  Nebraska 
from  Indiana. 

The  Turks  they  had  one  only  daughter, 

She  was  as  fair  as  fair  could  be; 
She  stole  the  keys  of  her  father's  prison 

And  vowed  Lord  Bayham  she  would  set  free. 

Another  emigrant  from  the  Old  World  is  the  familiar  ballad  known 
variously  as  "Lord  Randal,"  "Lord  Ronald."  etc.  (Child,  12).  Pro- 
fessor Child  makes  a  study  of  fifteen  or  more  variants  of  this  ballad, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  Barry  has  found  it  widely  current  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  identity  of  the  Western  variant,  brought  by  the  con- 
tributor from  a  railway  camp  in  Colorado,  is  unmistakable.  All 
the  conventional  features  of  the  British  "Lord  Randal"  —  the  poison, 
the  legacy,  the  iteration,  the  dialogue  —  are  present,  though  modified 
to  suit  New-World  circumstances.  This  text  has  been  printed  in 
"Modern  Language  Notes,"  vol.  xvii,  i  (January,  1902). 

Identical  in  story  and  structure  with  "The  Twa  Brothers"  (Child, 
49)  is  the  ballad  "Two  Little  Boys,"  brought  to  Nebraska  from 
Nodoway  County,  Missouri,  by  its  contributor.  In  setting  or  back- 
ground, and  in  expression,  this  piece  has  departed  pretty  far  from  its 
Old-World  original ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  regards  its  pedigree. 
It  is  printed  in  full  on  pp.  361,  362. 

Except  for  "Lord  Randal"  and  "The  Twa  Brothers,"  most  of 
these  English  or  Scottish  popular  ballads  have,  as  yet  at  least,  suffered 
few  essential  modifications  in  their  new  home.  What  changes  they 
show  are  mostly  in  the  way  of  substituting  the  known  for  the  unknown. 
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as  in  the  case  of  folk-etymologizing  explanation  of  unfamiliar  or  archaic 
words.  An  example  is  the  change  of  '*St.  Pancras*  church/'  of  the 
British  version,  to  "St.  Patrick's  church,"  in  the  ballad  "Barbary 
Allen." 

There  are  also  a  few  importations  from  Ireland  which  have  reached 
Nebraska.  One  instance  at  least  may  be  cited,  —  the  ballad  of 
"William  Reilly,"  or  "The  Colleen  Bawn."  the  text  of  which  was 
brought  by  the  contributor  from  Indiana.  This  ballad  appears  to 
have  originated  in  County  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  farmer  who  eloped  wath  the  daughter  of  his  wealthy  master, 
was  caught,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  theft,  but  finally  escaped  with 
his  Colleen  Bawn. 

Her  father  full  of  anger  most  scornfully  did  frown 

Saying,  "  Here  are  your  wages,  now,  sir,  depart  from  this  town." 

Increasing  still  his  anger,  he  bade  me  quick  begone, 

"For  none  but  a  rich  squire  shall  wed  my  Coolen  Bawn." 

The  foregoing  are  instances  enough  to  confront  us  unmistakably 
with  the  fact  of  the  emigration  to  America,  and  the  presence,  even  in 
the  mid-West,  of  many  of  the  traditional  songs  of  our  Old-Worid 
ancestors. 

The  next  group  of  ballads  recovered  in  Nebraska  testifies  to  some- 
what the  same  phenomenon,  but  their  origin  and  history  are  more 
obscure.     Perhaps  they  may  most  conveniently  be  classified  as 

H.  SENTIMENTAL  AND  OTHER  PIECES  OF  BRITISH  ORIGIN 
Although  they  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  preceding  group,  the 
following  pieces  have  considerable  currency.  Some  of  them  have 
often  been  reported  by  other  collectors.  The  first  five  are  from  a 
manuscript  book  of  ballads,  dating  from  before  the  war,  which  was 
brought  to  Nebraska  from  Indiana.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  popular 
singing-games  included,  but  a  single  text  of  each  piece  was  recovered. 

In  "The  Drowsy  Sleeper,"  or  "The  Bedroom  \Wndow"  the  lover 
under  the  window  urges  the  maiden  to  ask  her  mother,  then  her  father, 
if  she  may  marry  him. 

"Arouse,  arouse,  ye  drowsy  sleepers. 
Arouse,  arouse,  'tis  almost  day" — 

The  maiden  refuses  his  urging,  and  asks  him  to  leave;  to  which  he 
responds,  — 

''  I  wish  I  was  down  in  some  lonesome  valley,    , 
Where  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
My  food  it  should  be  grief  and  sorrow. 
My  drink,  it  would  be  the  briny  tear." » 

1  [Compare  this  Journal,  voL  zx,  pp.  260-261 ;  Bdden,  Herrig's  Arckw,  voL  cdx, 
pp.  430-431.1 
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In  "The  Rich  Young  Farmer,"  a  rich  young  farmer  is  sent  away  by 
his  true-love's  parents.  He  returns  in  di^;uise,  finds  her  mourning 
for  him,  and  they  are  happily  re-united. 

"The  Lover's  Return,"  or  "The  Banks  of  Clowdy,"  has  a  theme 
somewhat  similar.     It  is  printed  on  pp.  362,  363. 

"The  Prentice  Boy  "  {Cupid's  Garden)  tells  of  a  young  man,  banished 
by  his  true-love's  father,  who  wins  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  a  lottery.  He  returns  to  England,  finds  his  true-love 
waiting,  and  they  are  married.     Printed  on  pp.  363,  364. 

"The  Death  of  a  Romish  Lady"  tells  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  possessed  a  Bible,  and  would  not 
"bow  to  idols."  For  this  her  cruel  mother  had  her  brought  before 
priests  and  burned.^ 

There  lived  a  Romish  lady 

Brought  up  in  proper  array, 
Her  mother  ofttimes  told  her 

She  must  the  priest  obey. 

"Mary  O'  the  Wild  Moor"  tells  how  Mary  returns  with  her  child 
one  winter's  night  to  her  father's  door.  He  does  not  hear  her  call, 
and  in  the  morning  finds  her  dead,  though  the  child  is  alive. 

'Twas  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 
When  the  wind  blew  across  the  wild  moor. 
That  Mary  came  wandering  home  with  her  child, 
Till  she  came  to  her  dear  father's  door. 

"O  father,  dear  father,"  she  cried, 

"  Come  down  and  open  the  door. 

Or  the  child  in  my  arms  it  will  perish  and  die, 

By  the  winds  that  blow  'cross  the  wild  moor."* 

In  the  spirited  ballad  "Father  Grumble,"  which  was  learned  by 
the  contributor  in  Kansas,  Father  and  Mother  Grumble  exchange 
tasks  for  the  day,  and  the  former  comes  to  grief.  This  is  printed  on 
PP-  365,  366. 

Here  may  be  classed,  for  convenience,  the  familiar  and  widely  cur- 
rent song,  or  singing-game,  — 

King  William  was  King  James's  son. 
And  all  the  royal  race  was  run. 

1  [Versioiis  have  been  printed  by  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Robinson  {Hotns  Missum  liomthly. 
New  York.  December.  1908.  vol.  zziii.  pp.  aS-ap)  and  Professor  Lomax  {Tks  North  CaroUna 
BookUi,  Raldsh,  N.  C  July,  191 1.  vol.  zi,  pp.  4i'4a).  —  G.  L.  K.] 

s  [See  Frank  Kidson.  Tradiiiomal  Tun4s,  189X.  pp.  77-78.  There  are  broadside  copies 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  25242,4,  II,  59;  35342.17,  II,  130.  IV.  17;  35241.39,  I, 
140.  —  G.  L.  K.J 
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This  is  more  a  song,  or  singing-game,  than  a  ballad;  but  it  is  plainly 
an  Engli^  importation.  It  sounds  as  though  it  derived  from  about 
1688,  when  William  of  Orange  succeeded  James  the  Second,  but  such 
may  not  be  the  case.^ 

Here  also  may  be  entered  for  convenience  the  familiar  singing- 
game,— 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling  down, 
London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady. 

Some  songs  of  Old-World  origin  existing  alongside  these  pieces, 
learned  orally  and  handed  down  in  oral  tradition,  are  "Poor  Babes  in 
the  Woods,"  — 

"O  my  dears  don't  you  know  how  a  long  time  ago. 
There  were  two  little  children,  their  names  I  don't  know. 
Were  stolen  away  one  bright  summer  day. 
And  lost  in  the  woods,  yes  lost  far  away?  "  — 

and  the  Irish  "Shamus  O'Brien,"  — 

"O  Shamus  O'Brien  I'm  loving  you  yet, 
And  my  heart  is  still  trusting  and  kind." 

The  following  quaint  little  song,  entitled  "Lavender/'  was  con- 
tributed as  "learned  from  a  lady  by  my  aunt,  about  1866,  who  taught 
it  to  my  mother,  who  taught  it  to  me: "  — 

When  the  sun  comes  over  the  hill 

And  the  little  birds  they  sing  so  cheerily, 
I  my  little  basket  fill. 

And  trudge  along  to  the  village  merrily; 
Light  my  bosom,  light  my  heart, 
I  can  smile  at  Cupid's  dart, 

I  keep  myself,  my  sister,  brother. 

And  only  care  to  sell  my  lavender; 
Ladies  try  it,  gentlemen  buy  it, 

Come,  come,  buy  my  lavender. 

Especially  well  known  is  the  vivacious  piece,  in  dialogue  form,  in 
which  "Billy  Boy"  responds  to  questions  as  to  his  courting:  — 

"0  where  have  you  been,  Billy  Boy,  Billy  Boy? 
O  where  have  you  been,  charming  Billy?" 
"  I  have  been  for  a  wife, 
She's  the  treasure  of  my  life, 
She's  a  young  thing  but  can't  leave  her  mother.'^ 

1  [Compare  NeweU,  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children,  1SS4,  pp.  73~7s.| 
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He  is  asked  whether  she  can  make  a  cheny-pie,  a  feather  bed,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  can  milk  a  "muly  cow/'  etc.,  and  gives  humorous  replies.^ 

III.  AMERICAN  BALLADS 

Collection  of  these  has  hegutn  relatively  recently,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  attempt  no  very  exact  classification  of  them  at  present. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  associated  with  American  political  and 
social  history.  How  wide  may  be  their  diffusion  is  not  yet  fully 
determined.    The  following  have  been  recovered  in  Nebraska:  — 

''The  Texas  Rangers"  treats  of  a  fight  between  Texans  and  Indians. 

Come  all  you  Texas  Rangers  wherever  you  may  be, 
rU  tell  you  of  some  trouble  which  happened  unto  me. 

Our  Captain  he  informed  us,  perhaps  he  thought  'twas  right, 
Before  we  reached  the  station  he  was  sure  we'd  have  to  fight.* 

"Young  Charlotte"  tells  how  Charlotte  was  frozen  to  death  at  her 
lover's  side  when  going  to  a  Christmas  ball.* 

"Such  a  dreadful  night  I  never  saw, 

The  reins  I  scarce  can  hold." 
Young  Charlotte  faintly  then  replied:  — 

"I  am  exceeding  cold." 

He  cracked  his  whip,  he  urged  his  steed. 

Much  faster  than  before. 
And  thus  five  other  dreary  miles 

In  silence  were  passed  o'er. 

Spoke  Charles:  —  " How  fast  the  freezing  ice 

Is  gathering  on  my  brow!" 
And  Charlotte  still  more  faintly  said:  — 

"I'm  growing  warmer  now." 

There  is  genuine  literary  quality  in  "The  Lone  Prairie,"  which  has 
attained  wide  oral  diffusion. 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie," 
These  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  dying  bed  at  close  of  day. 


1  [For  this  favorite  song  see  HalUwell.  Nursery  Rhymes,  5th  and  6th  eds..  pp.  aa6-aa7; 
the  same.  Popular  Rhymes  aud  Nursery  TiUes,  1849,  pp.  259-260;  Rimbault,  A  CoUeOhm 
of  Old  Nursery  Rhymes,  pp.  34-35;  Baring  Gould.  A  Book  of  Nursery  Sougs  and  Rhymes, 
1895,  pp.  36-39;  cf.  Baring  Gould  and  Sheppard,  A  Garland  of  Country  Song,  1895,  p.  83. 
For  the  Scottish  "My  Boy  Tanimie"  (or  "Tammy's  Courting"),  by  Hector  MacneOl, 
see  [Peter  Ross]  The  Songs  of  ScoUand,  3d  ed.,  1893,  p.  308;  HalUweU.  Popular  Rhymes 
and  Nursery  Tales,  1849.  pp.  260-261.  —  G.  L.  K.] 

*  See  Lomax,  Cowboy  Songs,  pp.  44-46. 

*  Compare  Barry,  this  Journal,  voL  zx,  pp.  3^7-373;  vol.  zzv,  pp.  158-168. 
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"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie, 
Where  the  wUd  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me, 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three, 
O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie."^ 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  adaptation  of  a  seamen's 
song,  sometimes  known  as  "The  Sailor's  Request/'  — 

"O  bury  me  not  in  the  deep  deep  sea, 

Where  the  billowy  shroud  will  roll  o'er  me,"  — 

which  is  accessible  in  printed  form.    All  sense  of  its  origin  was  of 
course  long  since  lost  by  those  singing  it. 
Of  "The  Cowboy,"*  the  contributor  could  recall  fragments  only,  — 

As  I  rode  down  by  Tom  Sherman's  old  barroom, 

Tom  Sherman's  old  barroom,  so  early  one  day. 

Oh  who  should  I  spy  there  but  a  handsome  young  cowboy, 

All  dressed  in  white  linen,  all  dressed  for  the  grave. 


O  bear  the  news  gently  to  my  gray-headed  mother, 

O  bear  the  news  gently  to  my  sisters  so  dear, 

In  yon  grassy  graveyard  go  throw  the  sod  o'er  me 

"The  Stepmother"  tells  of  the  feelings  of  a  girl  whose  father  has 
newly  remarried,  — 

The  marriage  rite  is  over,  and  oh  I  turn  aside 
To  keep  the  guests  from  seeing  the  tears  I  cannot  hide. 

I  wreathe  my  face  in  smiles  and  lead  my  little  brother 
To  greet  my  father's  chosen,  but  I  cannot  call  her  mother. 

They've  taken  my  mother's  picture  from  its  accustomed  place. 
And  hung  beside  my  father's  a  fairer  younger  face, 

I  know  my  father  gives  her  the  love  he  bore  another. 
But  if  she  were  an  angel  I  could  not  call  her  mother. 

"The  Model  Church"  is  the  title  of  a  piece  in  which  an  old  man 
describes  to  his  wife  his  finding  of  the  "model  church." 

The  sexton  did  not  set  me  down 

Away  back  by  the  door. 
He  knew  that  I  was  old  apd  deaf, 

And  saw  that  I  was  poor. 
He  must  have  been  a  Christian  man. 

For  he  led  me  right  through 
The  crowded  aisles  of  that  grand  church 

To  find  a  pleasant  pew. 

1  Lomaz,  Cowboy  Songs,  pp.  3-8;  see  Barry,  this  Journal,  vol.  zx.  p.  373,  note  3. 
<  [Lomax,  pp.  74-76;  this  Journal,  vcL  zil.  p.  350;  vol.  zztt,  pp.  256-359;  voL  zzv. 
pp.  153-154;  cf.  Barry,  Ibid,,  vol.  zziv.  p.  342,  note  3.] 
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"The  Dying  Californian,"  sometimes  called  "The  Dying  Brother's 
Farewell/'  gives  the  speech  of  a  dying  man  to  his  brother.  It  consists 
of  messages  to  his  father,  mother,  and  wife,  — 

Lay  up  nearer,  brother,  nearer. 

For  my  limbs  are  growing  cold, 
And  thy  presence  seemeth  dearer 

When  thy  arms  around  me  fold; 
I  am  dying,  brother,  dying, 

Soon  you'll  miss  me  in  your  berth. 
For  my  form  will  soon  be  lying 

'Neath  the  ocean's  briny  surf. 

The  model  for  this  piece  was  evidently  the  "I  am  dying,  Egypt, 
dying,"  of  William  Haines  Lytle's  well-known  poem,  "Antony  to 
Cleopatra." 

"The  Death  of  James  A.  Garfield"  was  reported  by  the  contributor 
as  "sung  by  school-children  at  Cambridge,  Nebraska,"  — 

My  name  is  Charles  Guiteau, 

My  name  I'll  never  deny; 
I  left  my  aged  parents 

In  sorrow  for  to  die. 
For  the  killing  of  James  A.  Garfield 

Upon  the  scaffold  high. 

Two  partial  tescts  of  a  ballad  entitled  "Jesse  James"  were  recovered. 
The  first  version  was  learned  from  the  singing  of  a  farm  hand.  The 
second  was  brought  to  Nebraska  from  Illinois. 

Little  Robert  Ford  was  one  of  the  gang. 

And  how  his  heart  did  crave; 
For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread. 
And  he  slept  in  Jesse's  bed. 

Then  he  laid  poor  Jesse  James  in  his  grave. 

The  well-known  ballads  "The  Days  of  Forty-Nme''^  and  "Betsy 
from  Pike,"  are,  I  have  been  told,  known  in  Nebraska;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  seciu^  texts.  Nor  have  I  found  versions  of  certain 
Civil  War  ballads,  and  various  religious  and  comic  or  humorous  songs, 
such  as  have  been  found  elsewhere.  One  contributor  reported 
knowledge  of  "The  Little  Old  Sod  Shanty,"  of  which  Professor 
Lomax  gives  a  complete  version,  •  — 

The  hinges  are  of  leather,  and  the  windows  have  no  glass, 
While  the  board  roof  lets  the  howling  blizzard  in. 
And  I  hear  the  hungry  coyote  as  he  slinks  up  through  the  grass, 
Round  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

But  he  was  imable  to  provide  even  a  partial  text. 

1  Lomax.  Comboy  S(mgs,  pp.  9-xz. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  Z87-189.  For  the  history  of  this  pieoe.  see  a  forthcoming  note,  by  the 
present  author,  in  Modem  Lanptage  Notes,  29x4. 
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Favorite  songs  on  ranches  are  "  Juanita"  and  "Lorena/*  well  known 
over  Nebraska,  and  having  well-authenticated  origins,  the  work  of 
known  composers.  To  these  songs  may  be  added,  for  some  communis 
ties,  ''Swinging  in  the  Lane,''  or  ''Rosie  NeU,"  "Beautiful  Bird  of 
Spring,"  the  moralizing  "Father,  Dear  Father,  Come  Home  with  Me 
Now,"  and  that  old  favorite,  "Backward,  Turn  Backward,  O  Time, 
in  Thy  Flight."  All  these  have  been  handed  down  and  diflFiwed  by 
oral  tradition,  and  thus  far  have  suffered  little  modification. 

SELECTED  TEXTS  IN  FULL 

Texts  of  the  following  pieces,  having  special  interest,  are  printed 
entire. 

THE  HOUSE  CARPENTER  (Child,  No.  243) 

(Repofted  by  S.  J.  Maioii  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  at  learned  from  oral  tradition  at  Aledo. 

Mercer  County,  HUnois.)  ^ 

1.  ''Well  met,  well  met,  my  own  true  love, 

Weil  met,  well  met,"  says  he, 
"  I've  just  returned  from  the  salt,  salt  sea, 
And  it's  all  for  the  sake  of  thee. 

2.  "  I  could  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair, 

And  she  fain  would  have  married  me, 
But  I  refused  her  crowns  of  gold, 
And  it's  all  for  the  sake  of  thee." 

3.  "If  you  could  have  married  a  king's  daughter  fair, 

I  think  'twould  have  been  your  plan, 

For  I  have  marry-ed  a  house  carpenter. 

And  I  think  him  a  nice  young  man." 

4.  "  If  you'll  forsake  your  house  carpenter. 

And  go  along  with  me, 
I'll  take  you  where  the  grass  grows  green 
On  the  banks  of  Italy." 

5.  She  called  her  babe  unto  her  knee. 

And  kisses  gave  it  three, 
Saying,  "Stay  at  home,  you  pretty  little  babe. 
Keep  your  father's  company." 

6.  She  dressed  herself  in  scarlet  red. 

Most  glorious  to  behold, 
And  as  they  sailed  the  ports  all  round, 
She  shone  like  the  glittering  gold. 

7.  They  had  not  aboard  the  ship  two  weeks, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  three, 
When  the  fair  lady  began  for  to  weep, 
And  she  wept  most  bitterlally. 

1  See  alio  this /onriMi/,  vol.  zvili,  pp.  207-339;  vol.  xiz,  pp.  39S-a97;  vol.  sc.  pp.  157- 
258;  Modim  Lanptagfi  Notis,  voL  six,  p.  230. 
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8.  "O,  is  it  for  my  gold  that  you  weep, 

Or  is  it  for  my  store, 
Or  is  it  for  your  house  carpenter, 
Whom  you  ne'er  shall  see  no  more?" 

9.  "  It  is  not  for  your  gold  that  I  weep, 

Nor  neither  for  your  store. 
But  I  do  mourn  for  the  pretty  little  babe 
That  I  left  on  the  other  shore." 

10.  They  had  not  been  on  board  three  weeks, 

Tm  sure  it  was  not  four. 
When  this  gallant  ship  she  sprang  a  leak, 
And  she  sank  for  to  rise  no  more. 

11.  A  curse,  a  curse  to  that  young  man. 

And  a  curse  to  the  seaman's  life, 
A-robbing  of  the  house  carpenter 
And  a-stealing  away  his  wife! 

TWO  UTTLB  BOYS  (Child,  No.  49) 

(Reported  by  Mrs.  EUn  B.  Shelmap,  as  song  in  Nodaway  County.  Miaaourt  twenty  or 
thirty  ytan  ago.    Ccmtributed  by  her  daughter,  Miaa  Amy  «She1linan,  X90S.) 

1.  Two  little  boys  going  to  school. 

Two  little  boys  they  be; 
Two  little  boys  going  to  school 
To  learn  their  ABC. 

2.  ''O,  will  you  toss  a  ball  with  me. 

Or  will  you  throw  a  stone? 
Or  will  you  wrestle  along  with  me 
On  the  road  as  we  go  home?" 

3.  "  I  will  not  toss  a  ball  with  you. 

Nor  will  I  throw  a  stone. 
But  I  will  wrestle  along  with  you. 
On  the  road  as  we  go  home." 

4.  They  wrestled  up,  they  wrestled  down. 

They  wrestled  around  and  around, 
And  a  little  penknife  run  through  John's  pocket. 
And  he.  received  a  deadly  wound. 

5.  "Take  off,  take  off  my  fine  cotton  shirt. 

And  tear  it  from  gore  to  gore. 
And  bind  it  around  that  bloody  bloody  wound, 
That  it  may  bleed  no  more." 

6.  So  I  took  off  his  fine  cotton  shirt. 

And  tore  it  from  gore  to  gore. 
And  bound  it  around  that  bloody  bloody  wound, 
So  it  would  bleed  no  more. 
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7.  "O  what  shall  I  tell  your  mother,  John, 

If  she  inquires  for  you?" 
"O,  tell  her  I've  gone  to  the  royal  school 
My  books  to  bring  home." 

8.  "O  what  shall  I  tell  your  sister,  John, 

If  she  inquires  for  you?" 
"O,  tell  her  I've  gone  down  to  the  dty. 
Some  friends  for  to  see." 

9.  "O,  what  shall  I  tell  your  true  love,  John, 

If  she  inquires  for  you?" 
"O,  tell  her  I'm  dead  and  lying  in  my  grave. 
Way  out  in  Idaho." 

THE  lover's  return 

The  following  song  is  from  a  manuscript  book  of  ballads  brou^t  to 
Nebraska  from  Indiana,  and  belonging  to  Miss  Edna  Fulton,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.  It  is  printed  as  it  stands  in  the  manuscript,  except  for 
the  numbering  of  the  stanzas. 

[The  piece  is  a  version  of  the  well-known  ''Banks  of  Claudy,"  for 
which  see  F.  Kidson,  "Traditional  Tunes,"  1891,  pp.  88-90;  Christie, 
"Traditional  Ballad  Airs,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  70-71 ;  Journal  of  ike  Folk-Song 
Society,  vol.  i,  pp.  19-20,  vol.  iii,  pp.  287-289;  Robert  Ford,  "Vaga- 
bond Songs  and  Ballads  of  Scotland,"  2d  series,  1901,  pp.  211-213. 
The  Hanrard  College  Library  has  several  broadside  copies  in  the 
collection  numbered  25242.17  (II,  13;  IV,  33,  125;  V,  50;  VII,  191; 
IX,  20;  XI,  146).  "The  Banks  of  Clady"  in  the  Boswell  Chap- 
books  (Harvard  College),  XXVIII,  30,  XXIX,  36,  and  in  Harvard 
broadside  25242.4, 1,  204,  is  a  different  song.  —  G.  L.  K.] 

THB  lover's  RBTURN 

1.  It  was  on  one  munday  morning  in  may 

Down  by  a  flowery  garden  I  chanced  for  to  stray 
I  over  heard  a  fair  mind  with  sorrow  to  complain 
All  on  the  banks  of  dowdy  I  am  told  she  doth  remain. 

2.  I  stepped  away  unto  her  I  took  her  with  surprise 

She  owned  she  did  not  now  me  for  I  was  in  disguise 
Oh  my  handsom  fair  maid  my  joy  and  hearts  delight 
How  far  have  you  to  ramble  this  dark  and  rainy  night 

3.  Kind  sir  away  to  clowdy  would  you  be  pleased  to  show 

Be  kind  unto  a  fair  miss  for  there  I  haf  to  go 
I  am  on  the  search  for  a  young  man  and  lone  is  his  name 
All  on  the  banks  of  clowdy  I  am  told  he  doth  remain. 

4.  It's  on  the  banks  of  clowdy  on  which  you  boldly  stand 

For  dont  you  beleive  young  lone  for  he  will  not  meet  you 
O  dont  you  believe  young  lone  for  he  is  a  faulse  young  man 
So  stay  with  me  in  the  green  groves  no  danger  need  fear. 
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5.  If  lone  he  was  here  this  night  he  would  keep  me  from  all  harm 

But  he  is  in  the  field  of  battle  dressed  in  his  uniform 
He  is  in  the  field  of  Battle  his  foes  he  doth  defy 
He  is  like  the  kings  of  honor  he  is  in  the  wars  to  try 

6.  It  has  been  six  months  or  better  since  lone  left  the  shore 

A  sailing  the  wide  odan  where  raging  billows  rore 
A  sailing  the  wide  odan  with  horror  and  great  gain 
The  ship  has  been  recked  as  I  have  been  told  all  on  the  cost  of  Spain. 

7.  When  she  heard  this  dreadful  she  sunk  into  dispair 

A  ringing  of  her  hands  and  a  taring  of  her  hair 
Saying  if  lone  he  is  drowned  no  other  will  I  take 
In  some  lonesome  grove  or  vally  I  will  die  for  his  sake. 

B.  When  he  beheld  her  royalty  he  could  no  longer  stand 
He  flew  into  her  arms  crying  Betsy  I  am  the  man 
I  am  your  royal  true  love  the  cause  of  all  your  pain 
And  since  we  have  met  on  dowdy's  banks  we  never  shall  part  again. 

THE  PRENTICE  BOY 

From  a  manuscript  book  of  ballads  brought  to  Nebraska  from 
Indiana.  Dated  in  the  manuscript  ''  1844.''  In  the  manuscript  the 
stanzas  are  not  divided  or  numbered.  [The  text  is  almost  identical 
with  that  in  "The  Forget-Me-Not  Songster"  (New  York,  Nafib  & 
Cornish),  pp.  197-198.  There  is  a  copy  in  "The  Cheerful  Songster," 
pp.  7-8,  among  the  Boswell  Chap-boo^  (XVII,  No.  17)  in  the  Harvard 
College  Library.  The  same  library  has  a  Pitts  broadside  of  the  song 
(25242.2,  fol.  96).  "The  Constant  Pair  or  the  Pretty  Prentice  Boy" 
is  a  different  piece  (Harvard  College  Library  broadside,  25242.17, 
II,  91,  V,  158;  25242.2,  fols.  150, 250;  25242.10.5,  fol.  67).— G.  L.  K.] 

THB  PRBNnCB  BOT 

1.  As  low  in  Cupid's  garden  for  pleasure  I  did  walk 
I  heard  two  loyal  lovers  most  sweetly  for  to  talk 
It  was  a  briske  yong  lady  and  her  prentice  boy 

And  in  private  they  were  courting  and  he  was  all  her  joy 

2.  He  said  dear  honord  lady  I  am  your  prentice  boy 
How  ever  can  I  thinke  a  fair  lady  to  enjoy 

His  cheeks  as  red  as  roses  his  humor  kind  and  free 
She  said  dear  youth  if  ever  I  wed  I'll  surely  mary  thee. 

3.  But  when  her  parents  came  this  for  to  understand 
They  did  this  young  man  banish  to  some  foreign  land. 
While  she  lay  broken  hearted  lamenting  she  did  cry 

For  my  honest  charming  prentice  a  maid  I'll  live  and  die 

4.  This  young  man  to  a  merchant  a  waiting  man  was  bound 
And  by  his  good  behaviour  good  fortune  there  he  found 
He  soon  became  his  butler  which  prompted  him  to  faim 
And  for  his  careful  conduct  the  steward  he  became 
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5.  For  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  his  money  he  put  down 

And  there  he  gained  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pound 
With  store  of  gold  and  silver  he  packed  up  his  dose  indeed 
And  to  England  returned  to  his  true  love  with  speed 

6.  He  offered  kind  embraces  but  she  flew  from  his  arms 
No  lord  duke  or  nobleman  shall  ever  endure  my  charms 
The  love  of  gold  is  cursed  great  riches  I  decry 

For  my  honest  charming  prentice  a  maid  I'll  live  and  die 

« 

7.  He  said  dear  honord  lady  I  have  been  in  your  arms 
This  is  the  ring  you  gave  me  for  toying  in  your  charms 
You  vowed  if  ever  you  maried  your  love  I  should  enjoy 
Your  father  did  me  banish  I  was  your  prentice  boy 

8.  When  she  beheld  his  features  she  flew  into  his  arms 
With  kisses  out  of  measure  she  did  enjoy  his  charms 
Then  so  through  Cupid's  garden  a  road  to  church  they  found 
And  there  in  virtuous  pleasure  in  hymen's  band  was  bound. 

FATHER  GRUMBLE 
(Reported  in  1912  by  Mise  Jeanne  Allen,  as  learned  at  Seneca,  Kansas.) 

[An  English  version  was  printed  by  Halliwell  {Nursery  Bkymes  of 
England,  Fercy  Society,  1842,  pp.  32-33).*  His  text,  however,  does 
not  give  the  old  man  a  name,  and  the  present  copy,  which  calls  him 
''Father  Grumble,''  is  valuable  as  attaching  the  piece  more  closely  to 
the  Scottish  "John  Grumlie."  Allan  Cunningham  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  to  print  "John  Gnimlie"  (Songs  of  Scotland,  1825, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  123-125).'  He  declared  it  to  be  "  an  old  song  and  a  favorite 
among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale."  His  copy,  he  averred,  was  from 
the  recitation  of  George  Duff,  of  Dumfries.  The  authorship  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  Cunningham  himself,*  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  found  the  song  in  traditional  circulation. 
The  English  text,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
Cunningham's  printed  text,  is  evidence  of  his  bona  fides  in  the  matter. 
The  theme  is  also  well  known  in  folk-lore.^ 

Besides  "John  Grumlie"  and  its  English  parallel,  there  are  at  least 
three  poems  on  this  subject,  —  (i)  a  fragment  of  a  "Ballad  of  a 

1  [ad  ed..  pp.  43-45;  5th  and  6th  eds..  pp.  150-151.] 

s  [Often  reprinted.    See  Alexander  Whitelaw,  Book  of  ScoiHsk  Somg,  1855.  p.  464; 
Peter  Ross,  Songs  qf  Scotland,  1871.  p.  441  (3d  ed..  1893,  p.  441);  J.  Clark  Murray. 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Scotland,  1874.  pp.  94-95;  John  D.  Ross,  CdtbraUd  Songs  ofScoMamd, 
New  York.  1887.  pp.  289-290;  J.  S.  Bladde.  ScotHsh  Song,  1889.  pp.  113-1x5;  Robert  * 
Ford.  Vagabond  Songs  and  Ballads  of  ScoUand,  2d  series.  190Z.  pp.  46-49J 

•  [For  example,  by  Ebsworth.  Roxhwrg!k$  Ballads,  vii.  187.] 

*  ["Manden  som  skulde  stelle  hjenune,"  Asbj^msen  and  Moe.  Norsk§  PolkuMuiyf, 
No.  43. 2d  ed..  Z852,  pp.  264-267;  translated  by  Dasent.  "The  Husband  who  was  to  Mind 
the  House"  {Popular  TaUsfrom  the  Norse,  No.  39*  2d  ed..  1859,  pp.  3x0-3x2) J 
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Tyrannical  Husband/'  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vn  in  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  and  printed  by  Halliwell 
{Religuia  Antiqua,  H,  196-199) ; » (2)  "The  Wyf  of  Auchtirmwchty,"  in 
the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  fols.  I20b-I3i  b  (Hunterian  Club  edition, 
pp.  342-345);*  (3)  "The  Woman  to  the  Plow,  And  the  Man  to  the 
Hen-Roost;  Or,  a  fine  way  to  cure  a  Cot-Queen,"  a  broadside  ballad 
entered  June  22,  1629,  and  preserved  in  the  Roxburghe,  Pepys,  and 
other  collections  {Roxburghe  Ballads,  ed.  Ebsworth,  VII,  185-187) ;» 
(4)  "The  Churlish  Husband  tum'd  Nurse,"  of  which  there  are  two 
nineteenth-centmy  broadsides  ("C.  Croshaw,  Printer,  Coppergate, 
York")  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  (25242.2,  fol.  113;  25242.10.5, 
fol.  201).     No.  4  begins, — 

Tis  of  an  ancient  farmer  you'll  hear  without  delay, 
And  he  went  out  unto  his  plough  upon  a  stormy  day 
The  wind  &  rain  did  beat  so  hard  he  could  no  longer  stay 
But  home  he  came  like  one  stark  mad  and  to  his  wife  did  say.' 
—  G.L.K.1 

FATHER  GRUMBLB 

1.  Father  Grumble  he  did  say, 

As  sure  as  the  moss  round  a  tree, 
That  he  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 
Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three,  three. 
Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three. 

2.  Then  Mother  Grumble  she  did  say, 

"O  what's  the  row  now? 
You  can  stay  in  the  house  and  work. 
And  I  will  follow  the  plow,  plow, 
And  I  will  follow  the  plow. 

3.  "  But  don't  forget  the  jar  of  cream 

That  stands  within  the  frame,  frame; 
And  don't  forget  the  fat  in  the  pot. 
Or  it  will  all  go  into  flame,  flame; 
And  don't  forget  the  fat  in  the  pot. 
Or  it  will  all  go  into  flame. 
1  (Reprinted,  in  modemixed  speUing,  by  Harland  (Battads  and  Souft  qf  Lancashire, 
X865,  pp.  z-S;  ed.  2882,  pp.  z-7)>] 

*  [First  printed  (witii  some  changes)  by  AHan  Ramsay  CTkg  Bht  Green,  2724.  I.  237- 
143).  See  also  Laing.  Sd$€t  Rtmains  of  the  Early  Popmiar  Poiiry  qf  Scotland,  1 S22,  No.  ao; 
the  same.  ed.  by  John  Small.  1885.  pp.  337-343;  Hard.  Scois  Songs,  ad  ed..  1776.  II.  125- 
130  (ed.  X79Z>  II*  a37'a4i);  Pinkerton,  Sdca  ScoHsh  Battads,  1783.  II.  97-103;  John 
GOchrist.  A  CoUecHon  of  AncUni  and  Modem  ScoUish  Ballads,  28x4.  I.  33^3^6;  ChUd, 
BngHsh  and  Scottish  Ballads,Vllt(iBsS).  xx6-xax;  Robert  Ford.  Anld  Scots  BattanU,  X889. 
pp.  X43-X4S;  ScoiHsh  BaUad  Poetry,  Abbotsford  Series,  ed.  by  G.  Byre-Todd.  z893» 
pp.  a59-d64.] 

*  [Rozbursfae.  II.  534;  P^pys*  IV.  xoo;  Bning.  397>  39^;  Crawford.  No.  X85  (see  the 
Crawford  Catalogue,  p.  68).] 

«  [This  piece  is  also  among  the  Roxburghe  "slip-songs,"  III.  536  (see  Ebsworth.  J^- 
VwOt*  Ballads,  viii.  286).] 
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4.  "  Don't  forget  the  muley-cow, 

For  fear  she  will  go  dry,  dry; 
And  don't  forget  the  little  pigs 

That  lie  within  the  sty,  sty; 
And  don't  forget  the  little  pigs 

That  lie  within  the  sty. 

5.  "  Don't  forget  the  speckled  hen, 

For  fear  she'll  lay  astray,  astray; 
And  don't  forget  the  skein  of  yam 

That  I  spin  every  day,  day; 
And  don't  forget  the  skein  of  yarn 

That  I  spin  every  day." 

6.  He  went  to  chum  the  jar  of  cream 

That  stood  within  the  frame,  frame; 
And  he  forgot  the  fat  in  the  pot. 

And  it  all  went  into  flame,  flame; 
And  he  forgot  the  fat  in  the  pot. 

And  it  all  went  into  flame. 

7.  He  went  to  milk  the  muley-cow. 

For  fear  she  would  go  dry,  dry; 
She  reared,  she  kicked,  she  faunched,  she  flinched. 

She  hit  him  over  the  eye,  eye; 
She  reared,  she  kicked,  she  faunched^  she  flinched. 

She  hit  him  over  the  eye. 

8.  He  went  to  watch  the  speckled  hen, 

For  fear  she'd  lay  astray,  astray; 
And  he  forgot  the  skein  of  yam 

That  she  spun  every  day; 
And  he  forgot  the  skein  of  yam 

That  she  spun  every  day. 

9.  Old  Father  Gmmble  coming  in 

And  looking  very  sad,  sad. 
Old  Mother  Gmmble  dapped  her  hands 

And  said  that  she  was  very  glad,  glad; 
Old  Mother  Grumble  clapped  her  hands 

And  said  that  she  was  very  glad. 

Uniybesttt  op  Nbbeaska. 
Lincoln,  Nbb. 
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ANDREW  LANG  AS  MAN  OF  LETTERS  AND  FOLK-LORIST 

BY  JOSEPH  JACOBS 

Andrew  Lang  was  a  bom  man  of  letters;  that  is  to  say,  he  en- 
visaged life  through  literature.  Whatever  he  esperienoed,  whatever 
he  read  or  thought  about,  recalled  to  his  mind  something  that  he 
had  read  and  retained  in  his  tenacious  memory.  If  he  were  writing  or 
speaking  of  golf,  he  would  be  reminded  of  Sam  Weller  or  Adam  o'Gor- 
don.  Scraps  of  the  old  Scotch  ballads  would  recur  to  his  mind  when 
he  was  writing  about  the  suffragettes.  If  he  were  talking  of  the  old 
ballads  themselves,  he  would  be  reminded  of  the  aborigine's  song  of 
triumph  in  Charles  Readers  ''  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  or  Allan 
Breck's  Gadic  song  in  Stevenson's  ''Kidnapped."  He  had,  too,  the 
literary  man's  wide  curiosity  about  things  literary,  and  more  than  the 
ordinary  literary  man's  power  of  reproducing  the  literary  effects  of 
others:  hence  die  impression  he  left  of  remarkable  versatility  and 
omniscience.  He  could  illustrate  his  criticisms  by  his  anthropology; 
he  could  illuminate  his  folk-lore  by  his  literature. 

With  it  all,  he  was  a  poet  throughout:  he  had  the  sensitive  soul,  the 
ready  response  of  the  "maker,"  and,  above  all,  the  deft  command  of 
the  appropriate  word.  His  mind  was  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  the  past, 
and  gave  out,  as  it  were,  a  reflected  iridescence:  hence  the  lightness 
of  his  touch  even  when  speaking  of  the  graver  things;  and  hence  the 
brightness  of  his  humor,  which  was  the  envy  of  his  fellow  men  of  letters. 

Hence  too,  and  curiously  enough,  his  comparative  failure  as  a 
creative  man  of  letters.  The  poet  or  the  novelist,  however  much  he 
may  be  imbued  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  must  receive  his 
ultimate  inspiration  from  the  facts  of  life  itself.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his 
poetry,  in  his  novels,  drew  inspiration  from  his  reading.  This  was 
obviously  the  case  in  his  most  ambitious  poetic  effort, "  Helen  of  Troy." 
It  was  true  also  of  his  novels,  in  most  of  which,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
failing,  he  enlisted  the  collaboration  of  some  friend  with  greater  powers 
of  imagination,  as  Mr.  Mason  in ''  Parson  Kdly,"  or  Sur  Rider  Haggard 
in  ''The  World's  Desire."  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  his  most 
successful  efforts  in  verse  were  the  imitations  of  old  French  metres, 
which,  together  with  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  he  introduced  into  \^ctorian 
literature.  He  set,  for  the  time,  the  fashion  of  the  battade;  and,  of  all 
his  verses,  some  of  his  baltades,  and  the  noble  sonnet  which  prefaced 
his  translation  of  the  "Odyssey/'  are  alone  likely  to  live.  He  was 
himself  fully  conscious  of  his  limitations,  as  was  shown  by  the  preface 
to  his  "Grass  of  Parnassus." 
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Though  Andrew  Lang  thus  failed  to  reach  the  highest  hei^^ts  in 
the  more  imaginative  forms  of  literature,  he  was  supreme  in  that  r^on 
where  literature  and  journalism  meet*  For  many  year?  his  leaders 
in  the  ''  Daily  News"  were  the  brightest  and  most  charming  things  ia 
English  journalism.  His  touch  was  unmistakable.  He  could  deal  in 
the  lightest  way  with  topics  of  literature,  of  sport,  or  of  histoty, 
which  otherwise  rarely  reached  the  ordinary  reader  of  a  daily  news* 
paper.  Here  his  wide  interests  had  full  play,  as  well  as  his  remaiicable 
power  of  illustrating  with  apt  literary  parallels.  He  was  not  above 
using  parallels  that  were  not  literary,  at  least  in  form;  and  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  applying  the  sayings  of  Sarah  Gamp  or  Silas 
W^:g  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

It  is  probably  his  journalistic  exploits  that  most  helped  to  give  the 
impression  of  his  omniscience.  In  a  way,  it  is  true,  he  was  the  last  of 
the  generalists,  of  men  who  could  write  with  something  worth  8a3ring 
on  almost  all  topics  in  which  he  was  interested.  But  his  interests 
were,  after  all,  strangely  restricted.  Apart  from  purely  literary  ones, 
certain  aspects  of  sport,  —  cricket,  golf,  and  angling,  —  Scotch  history, 
folk-lore,  psychical  research,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Oxford,  and  Prince 
Charlie,  almost  exhaust  the  list.  Science,  or  indeed  anything  quanti- 
tative, seemed  repugnant  to  him;  while  he  appears  to  have  avoided 
all  the  forms  of  higher  speculation, —  philosophy,  theology,  or  sociology. 
It  was  the  incongruity  of  his  favorite  topics,  with  his  apt  application 
of  his  wide  reading  to  them,  that  added  to  the  impression  of 
omniscience. 

But  if  outside  of  literature  his  interests  were  somewhat  sp<M'adic, 
in  the  purely  literary  field  his  grasp  was  comprehensive  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  master  of  three  literatures,  —  Grec^,  French  (chiefly  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries),  and  English  in  all  its  wide  extent. 
In  all  three  his  taste  was  pure  and  unerring;  though,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  his  tendency  was  towards  the  classical  rather  than 
the  romantic.  His  criticisms  were  written  with  an  eye  upon  the  object, 
and  not  to  subserve  any  preconceived  theory.  Here  his  aversion  to 
philosophical  generalities  served  him  in  good  stead.  He  discussed 
men  of  letters  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  life. 
If  something  of  depth  was  lost  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  much  was 
gained  by  the  direct  appeal  to  the  motives  of  literary  art. 

Andrew  Lang's  wide  knowledge  and  keen  appreciation  of  literature 
found  an  especially  appropriate  field  in  the  many  introductions  he 
wrote  for  other  men's  books.  A  large  proportion  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  items  with  which  his  name  is  credited  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  are  of  this  nature.  His  lightness  of  touch  gave  a  grace  to 
his  treatment  which  made  hb  essa3rs  true  introductions,  which  led  the 
reader  on  easily  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  following  pages.    For  a 
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time,  indeed,  no  book  of  a  friend  —  and  he  had  many  friends  — 
seemed  complete  without  one  of  Andrew  Lang's  ''buttonholey"  yet 
well-informed  introductions.  Of  more  serious  value  were  his  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  his  two  favorite  authors,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Charles  Dickens.  These  were  indeed  labors  of  love,  and  did  serious 
service  to  literature  in  reminding  the  world  that  a  great  novelist  de- 
served as  much  and  as  minute  attention  as  any  other  of  the  literary  clas- 
sics. He  helped,  besides,  several  contemporary  novelists,  like  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  with  material  for  their  work. 

Perhaps  he  showed  his  power  of  literary  appreciation  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  remarkable  parodies  which  he  gave  in  his  ''Letters  to 
Dead  Authors,"  in  which  he  showed  a  marvellous  power  of  reproducing 
the  very  accent  and  tone  of  his  peers  in  the  past.  He  could  imitate 
authors  as  wide  apart  as  Byron  and  FitzGerald,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
or  Charles  Lamb,  Montaigne  or  Wlon.  It  was  more  than  the  mere 
power  of  verbal  mimicry  that  Andrew  Lang  showed  in  these  remark- 
able exploits.  He  played  the  "sedulous  ape,"  to  use  Stevenson's 
phrase,  with  such  success  that  he  seemed  to  don  for  the  time  the  very 
lineaments  of  his  author's  soul. 

It  was  this  power  of  mimicry  (in  an  almost  biological  sense)  that 
enabled  Andrew  Lang  to  put  his  stamp  upon  later  "Victorian  literature 
in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  passed  comparatively  unobserved. 
In  the  many  notices  I  have  read  of  his  literary  career,  little  if  any  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  influence  his  translations  have  had  upon  the 
whole  translating  activity  of  later  \^ctorian  literature.  Yet,  by  his 
incomparable  translations  of  Homer,  of  Theocritus,  and  of  "  Aucassin," 
he  set  the  example  of  all  recent  translations  from  the  classics.  He  did 
this  in  two  ways.  He  tran&lated  Greek  poetry  into  prose  and  into 
Elizabethan  prose.  He  may  have  followed  French  models  in  "pros- 
ing" his  verse  originals;  but  the  form  of  prose  he  adopted  was  sdl^his 
own,  and  was  admirably  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  was  sufficiently 
archaic  to  give  the  antique  tone  of  his  originals,  but  not  archaic 
enough  to  repel.  He  had  been,  perhaps,  anticipated  by  William  Morris 
in  the  adoption  of  Elizabethan  as  his  medium.  But  Morris's  versions 
from  the  Icelandic  had  a  strange  and  un-English  ring.  I  remember 
when  Morris's  "  Old  French  Romances  "  appeared,  to  which  I  happened 
to  contribute  an  introduction,  Andrew  Lang  wrote  a  leader  in  the 
"Daily  News,"  in  which  he  mimicked  inimitably  the  overstrained 
archaisms  of  Morris.  In  his  own  translations,  Lang  hit  upon  the 
happy  medium  between  the  over-archaic  and  banal  modernity.  He 
has  been  followed  in  all  directions  since  the  appearance  of  his  "Odys- 
sey;" and  later  Victorian  literature  will  one  of  these  days  be  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  happy  translations  as  was  Elizabethan  literature; 
and  when  this  is  recognized,  Andrew  Lang  will  come  to  his  own. 
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But  besides  being  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  most  versatile 
man  of  letters  of  his  time,  Andrew  Lang  also  acquired  fame  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  rather  indefinite  section  of  knowledge  known  as 
folk-lore.    It  may  well  have  been  his  interest  in  the  Reatien  of  Homer 
that  brought  him  first  to  investigate  the  mind  of  primitive  man.     Some 
of  the  notes  to  the  ''Odyssey,"  as  well  as  the  introduction  to  his  and 
Holland's  edition  of  Aristotle's  "Politics,"  show  an  early  interest  in 
this  direction;  but,  as  with  Dr.  Frazer,  it  was  the  reading  of  T3dor'8 
"  Primitive  Culture"  which  made  him  devote  his  most  serious  thinking 
for  the  last  half  of  his  life  to  anthropology  and  folk-lore.    He  thus  came 
to  join  the  band  of  founders  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  —  Lawrence 
Gomme,  Edward  Qodd,  Alfred  Nutt,  York  Powell,  and  the  rest  — 
who  were  applying  Tylor's  method  of  "survivals"  to  those  popular 
customs  and  superstitions  to  which  Thoms  had  earlier  given  the  name 
of  "folk-lore."    Lang  himself  was  led  to  branch  forth  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  m3rthology,  and  certain  branches  of  anthropology  which 
came  closest  to  the  folkJore  field.    Indeed,  he  became  first  known 
among  serious  thinkers  by  the  brilliant  manner  in  whidi  he  routed 
Max  Mtiller  from  his  overridden  etjonological  views  of  mythology. 
He  made  also  some  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  new  lore  about 
totems  to  the  elucidation  of  primitive  man  and  primitive  ways  of 
thinking.    But  others  are  to  speak  of  his  contributions  on  these  hi^ 
topics:  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  his  researches  in  the  more  restricted 
field  of  folk-lore,  notably  the  folk-custom  and  the  folk-tale. 

Andrew  Lang  wrote  but  little  on  folk-custom.  Though  his  earliest 
folk-lore  book  was  entitled  "  Custom  and  M3rth,"  only  two  of  the  essays 
("The  Bull-Roarer"  and  "Moly  and  Mandragora")  dealt  with 
customs  per  se.  In  these  cases,  and  in  others  sporadiodly  scattered 
throughout  his  works,  he  was  mainly  interested  in  parallels  between 
savage  and  Greek  customs,  especially  those  that  deal  with  classical 
ritual.  Yet  few  as  were  his  contributions  in  this  direction,  his  influence 
has  been  considerable  among  classical  archaeologists;  and  the  hints 
as  thrown  out  were  taken  up  by  many  classical  scholars  like  Reinach, 
Miss  Harrison,  Dr.  Rouse,  Dr.  Famell,  and  others,  who  have  used  with 
happy  results  the  comparative  method  thus  initiated  by  Lang.  Here 
his  intimate  knowledge  both  of  Greek  custom  and  savage  life  opened 
up  the  way  to  a  novel  method  of  research. 

But  it  was  in  the  application  of  Tylor's  method  of  "survivals"  to 
the  investigation  of  the  folk-tale  that  Andrew  Lang  performed  his 
most  valuable  service  to  folk-lore.  The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  folk-tale,  that  indeed  which  forms  its  differentia  from  the  ordi- 
nary anecdote  or  popular  story,  is  the  existence  of  incidents  which 
can  best  be  described  as  impossible,  that  is,  to  our  minds.  M^i  are 
changed  into  frogs,  apple-pips  speak,  decapitated  heads  are  rei^ced, 
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birds  speak,  a  girl's  mother  is  a  sheep,  and  so  on.    Such  seeming 
impossibilities  occur  in  all  collections  of  folk-tales;  and  it  was  the  chief 
problem,  in  discussing  them,  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  arisen. 
The  old  et3rmological  school  of  Kuhn  and  Max  Mailer  saw  in  them 
either  mistakes  of  language,  or  di^fuised  sun,  moon,  and  star  myths. 
Andrew  Lang  dispersed  the  mists  that  surrounded  these  explanations. 
He  caused  the  sun  theory  to  set  forever,  and  in  its  place  brought 
forward  an  explanation  which  was  at  once  acceptable  as  a  vera  causa. 
His  explanation  was  both  simple  and  adequate.    These  things,  which 
seem  to  us  impossibilities,  are  regarded  among  savages  as  usual  and 
natural.    Tylor  had  pointed  out  the  savage  tendency  to  regard  all 
things  as  animate,  and  Lang  applied  the  theory  of  animism  to  the  folk- 
tale.   In  his  admirable  introduction  to  Grimm  he  analyzed  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  such  impossibilities  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and 
diowed  that  they  existed  among  savages  as  living  ideas,  that  they  were 
applied  to  similar  incidents  in  the  ordinary  tales  told  among  grown- 
ups in  savage  society.    He  contended,  t^^r^frkw*    i-Via^-  ^Vi**  o:^:io«. 
incidents  in  the  ordinary  fairy-tales  of  Ei 
when  the  mind  of  the  European  peasant  wa 
state;  in  other  words,  the  fairy-tales  now  1 
vivals  of  the  same  incidents  told  among 
minds  were  in  a  savage  or  primitive  state 
Greek  peasants  have  shown  that  they  ret 
and  folk-tales  tracing  back  to  classical  1 
empirical  verification  of  Lang's  theory,  whi 
alignment. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  he 
introductions  to  Grimm,  Perrault,  and  "C 
his  theory  of  the  irrational  elements  in 

lucidly  and  convincingly,  may  be  collected  together  in  a  volume,  and 
made  more  easily  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  folk-tale.  This 
would  be  a  worthy  monument  of  perhaps  his  most  important  con- 
tribution to  folk-lore. 

Lang  was  not  so  successful,  in  my  opinion,  in  solving  the  other  most 
striking  problem  connected  with  the  folk-tale.  The  industry  of 
European  scholars  since  the  Brothers  Grimm  has  brought  out  in- 
numerable parallels  between  folk-tales  of  different  countries,  often 
very  far  removed.  For  instance,  we  find  a  whole  tale  repeated  in  very 
much  the  same  form  from,  say,  India  to  the  Shetlands;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  folk-lore  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  these  similarities 
in  folk-tale  structure.  Lang  was  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  believe 
that  the  similarities  in  plot  were  due  to  the  similar  make-up  of  men's 
minds  when  in  the  savage  or  primitive  stage.  He  was  probably  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  an  erroneous  application  of  his  chief  method  with 
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regaxd  to  the  origin  of  the  separate  incidents  of  a  folk-tale.     Where 
these  were  of  savage  character,  he  found  parallels  for  each  of  them  in 
dfferent  countries;  and  as  it  was  obvious  that  th^  could  not  be 
erived  from  these  different  countries  when  connected  together,  he 
was  necessarily  led  into  the  view  that  they  had  independoitly  arisen. 
Personally,  I  consider  that  when  a  tale  as  a  whole  b  found  in  its  chief 
incidents  repeated  in  different  countries,  the  similarity  is  due  rather 
to  transmission  than  to  the  similarity  of  men's  minds.    The  folk-tale, 
in  its  way,  is  a  work  of  art,  and  a  work  of  art  must  arise  in  a  single 
man's  mind.    It  is  curious  that  Andrew  Lang,  with  his  strong  literary 
tendency,  should  have  overiooked  this  obvious  fact.    I  had  a  rather 
protracted  controversy  with  him  on  this  question  of  the  diffusion  of 
folk-tales,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that,  in  the  end,  he  had 
come  around  to  my  view,  though,  naturally  enough,  he  contended 
that  he  had  been,  from  the  first,  inclined  towards  it.    However,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  revive  the  ashes  of  extinct  controversies. 

Andrew  Lang  did  yet  a  further  service  to  the  cause  of  folk-lore  by  the 
long  series  of  translations  of  fairy-tales  which  he  published  nearly 
every  Christmas  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Under  his  direction, 
Mrs.  Lang  and  a  company  of  her  lady  friends  translated,  from  almost 
all  languages,  the  most  striking  and  charming  fairy-tales.  "'The  Blue 
Fairy  Book"  and  its  followers,  runnii^  through  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  have  revived  the  vogue  of  the  folk-tale  among  English- 
speaking  children,  and  given  a  new  Cabinet  des  F^fe^,*^  rivalling  its 
congener  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  no  small  contribution  to 
give  "stuff  o'  the  imagination"  to  a  whole  generation  of  children;  and 
Lang's  name  will  be  added  to  those  of  Perrault,  Grimm,  and  Andersen, 
as  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  nursery  library. 

Vomoas,  N.  Y..  zpza* 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

South  Cakouna  Folk-Lorb  Soobty. — The  South  CaroUna  Folk-Lore 
Society  was  orsanized  at  a  meetiiig  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Oct.  29,  and  has 
now  a  membership  of  fifty-five.  A  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted^ 
and  the  following  officers  chosen:  PresideiU,  Reed  Smith,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Vice-PresidetU,  Henry  C.  Davis,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  William  Cappelmann^ 
Law  Range,  Columbia,  S.  C.  An  executive  council  of  twelve  was  also  appointed. 
After  the  election  of  officers,  the  President  delivered  a  short  address,  discussing 
folk-lore  in  general  and  ballads  in  particular;  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Davis  spoke  on 
fplk-lore  other  than  ballads,  including  signs,  superstitions,  various  customs, 
games,  calls  for  animals,  etc.  Plans  for  future  work  were  outlined  by  the 
President,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Society  set  forth.  The  Society  has  published 
a  bulletin  containing  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  folk-lore,  and 
conducts  a  regular  folk-lore  column  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  leading  daily  news- 
papers of  the  State. 

"Go  TELL  Aunt  Nancy."  —  In  the  April-June  number  of  this  Journal, 
p.  130,  footnote  I,  relating  to  the  song  with  the  above  title,  the  first  words  should 
read  "  Sung  to  the  tune '  Greenville,' "  instead  of  "  Sung  to  the  tune '  Ebenezer.' " 
—  E.  C.  Pbrrow. 

Counting  the  Applb-Pips. — ^There  is  on  Cape  Cod,  and  may  be  elsewhere, 
for  aught  I  know,  a  game  of  counting  the  apple-pips,  which  is  very  popular 
among  the  children.    As  they  count  them,  they  repeat  the  rhyme,  — 

One  I  love. 

Two  I  love. 

Three  I  love.  I  ny. 

Pour  I  love  with  all  my  heart. 

Five  I  cast  away. 

Six  he  loves. 

Seven  the  loves. 

Eight  they  both  love. 

Nine  he  comes. 

Ten  he  tarries. 

Eleven  he  courts. 

Twelve  he  marries. 

All  over  twelve  pips  are  named  the  children  of  the  married  couple.^ 
Although  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  apple  county  of  England,  — 
Kent,  —  I  do  not  remember  this  game,  nor  do  I  remember  another  favorite 
trick,  of  little  girls  especially,  with  apple-pips;  that  is,  to  stick  one  on  each 

1  In  William  Wells  Newdl't  Gam$s  and  Stmts  pf  American  CkUdren^  No.  44.  p.  X09. 
will  be  found  a  somewhat  different  test — Ed. 
VOL.  ZXVI.— NO.  I03.— 24 
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eyelid  after  giving  them  the  name  of  a  person  of  the  other  sex;  the  one  that 
stays  on  longest  is  the  one  that  loves  her  best.     I  am  curious  to  know  hov 
^    widespread  these  games  are. 
>^  Charlbs  Welsh. 

YONKBRS.  N.  Y. 

Negro  Htmn. — The  following  negro  hymn»  collected  by  Mrs.  £nima  H. 
Backus  at  Grovetown,  Ga.»  has  not,  I  believe,  been  published  in  this  form; 
that  is,  under  the  name  "  Ain*t  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more/'  and  with 
these  stanzas  composing  the  hymn.  A  number  of  the  stanzas  have  bees 
published  under  different  songs,  and  with  different  versions.^ 

ain't  gwine  grieve  IfT  GOD  NO  MORS 

1.  Hypocrite,  hypocrite,  God  despise,* 
His  tongue  so  sharp  he  will  tell  lies; 
Hypocrite,  hypocrite,  God  despise, 
His  tongue  so  sharp  he  will  tell  lies. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

2.  Oh,  wait,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  hypocrite  do. 
He  won't  serve  God,  and  he  won't  let  you; 
Wait,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  hypocrite  do, 
He  won't  serve  God,  and  he  won't  let  you. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

3.  Stop,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  hypocrite  do. 
He  won't  go  to  heaven,  and  he  won't  let  you; 
Stop,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  hypocrite  do, 
He  won't  go  to  heaven,  and  he  won't  let  you. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

4.  Oh,  if  I  had  died  the  day  when  I  was  young, 
I  would  not  had  this  troubled  race  to  run;* 
Oh,  if  I  had  died  the  day  when  I  was  young, 
I  would  not  had  this  troubled  race  to  run. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

1  Allen.  Slam  Sdnfs  in  ike  United  States:  Pike.  The  Jubilee  Singers;  Penner  &  lUthbon. 
Cabin  and  Flamtation  SoMff;  JJppincoit^t,  vol.  li.  pp.  6Z7HS23;  Century,  vol.  zzzvi.  p.  577; 
AOaniic  voL  ziz.  p.  685;  American  Journal  ofRUiiknu  Psychology  and  Education^  vol.  ifi. 
pp.  265-365. 

s  Some  slightly  differing  veraioiiB  of  "Hypocrite,  hypocrite.*'  etc.  were  commoo  in  the 
old  "spirituals." 

*  The  version  printed  has. — 

If  I  had  er  died  when  I  wus  3^oung. 
I  wouldn't  er  had  dis  risk  to  run. 
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5.  If  you  want  to  get  to  heaven,*  let  me  tell  you  how, 
Treat  your  neighbor  like  you  ought  to  right  here  now; 
If  you  want  to  get  to  heaven,  let  me  tell  you  how. 
Treat  your  neighbor  like  you  ought  to  right  here  now. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

6.  I  don't  want  to  stumble,  I  don't  want  to  fall, 

I  want  to  get  to  heaven  when  the  roll  is  called;* 
I  don't  want  to  stumble,  I  don't  want  to  fall, 
I  want  to  get  to  heaven  when  the  roll  is  called. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

7.  The  Old  Satan  is  mad,  and  I  am  ^ad, 

And  he  missed  that  soul  he  thought  he  had;* 
The  Old  Satan  is  mad,  and  I  am  glad, 
And  he  missed  that  soul  he  thought  he  had. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

8.  The  Old  Satan  have  him  in  a  tight  compress, 
When  the  bugle  blow  he  change  his  dress; 
The  Old  Satan  have  him  in  a  tight  compress. 
When  the  bugle  blow  he  change  his  dress. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 

Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

9.  The  Old  Satan  wear  an  iron  shoe, 

If  you  don't  mind,  he  gwine  step  on  you;^ 
The  (Md  Satan  wear  an  iron  shoe, 
If  you  don't  mind  he  gwine  step  on  you. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

1  Another  vertloii  runt,  — 

<  If  you  want  to  get  to  heaven  when  70U  die, 
Jes'  stop  70'  tongue  from  teOin'  lies. 

'  A  printed  version  reads,  — 

I'm  goin'  to  heaven  an'  I  don't  want  ter  stop. 
An'  I  don't  want  ter  be  no  sttunblin'  blodc 

•  This  stana  is  quite  common,  with  slight  differences. 
«  Two  other  versions  of  this  stanza  are  common: 

Ole  Satan  wear  an  iron  shoe. 
If  70U  don'rmind  gwine  er  slip  it  on  you. 
Also 

Ole  Satan  wear  mighty  loose  ole  shoe. 
If  you  don't  mind  gwine  slip  it  on  you. 
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10.  The  (Md  Satan  is  a  liar  and  a  conger  too, 
If  you  don't  mind  he  gwine  conger  you;  ^ 
The  Old  Satan  is  a  liar  and  a  conger  too, 
If  you  don't  mind  he  gwine  conger  you. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

11.  When  I  was  walking  down  in  dead  men's  lane. 
Wrapt  and  tired*  in  my  sin  and  shame, 
When  I  was  walking  down  in  dead  men's  lane. 
Wrapt  and  tired  in  my  sin  and  shame, 

Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more, 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 

12.  The  very  hour  I  thought  I  was  lost. 

My  dungeon  shook  and  my  chains  fell  off;  * 
The  very  hour  I  thought  I  was  lost. 
My  dungeon  shook  and  my  chains  fdl  off. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 
Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more. 


PmLADBLPHIA.  Pa. 

1  Two  printed  versions  of  this  stansa  read.  — 


Howard  W.  Odum. 


Ole  Satan  is  a  liar  an'  cunjerer.  too. 
If  you  don't  mind  gwine  conjur  you. 

Ole  Satan's  a  liar  an'  conjtterer  too. 
If  you  don't  mind  hell  cot  yoa  in  two. 

The  last  line  of  the  second  of  the  above  versions  is  also  found  thus: 

If  yott  don't  mind  hell  cat  yon  through. 

All  these  are  common, 
s  Tired  wearing  an  apron. 
•  Simihff  to  this  is  found,— 

Ole  Satan  thought  he  had  me  fas', 
I  broke  my  chains  an'  am  free  at  las'. 
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Prof.  J.  A.  WalU.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
HoUis  Webster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
K.  G.  T.  Wd)ster.  Cambridge.  Masa. 
Mrs.    Walter    Wesselhoeft,     Cambridge. 


Miss  Margaret  White,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mrs.  EmUe  Williams,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dr.  C.  H.  C  Wright,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Yena.  North  Cambridge. 
Mass. 
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Illinois  Branch 
Prisident,  Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown. 
Vice-President,  Prof.  George  T.  Flom. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  S.  V.  Jones. 

Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  Bvanston.  UL 
Prof.  Alphonse  De  Salvio,  Bvanston.  UL 
George  T.  Flom,  Urbana,  ni. 
Prof.  B.  Fulton,  Urbana,  IlL 
Prof.  Julius  Goebel.  Urbana,  111. 
Prof.  H.  S.  V.  Jones,  Urbana,  UL 
Prof.  J.  M.  Manly.  Chicago.  IlL 
Prof.  A.  S.  Pease,  Urbana,  IlL 
Prof.  A.  H.  Tolman,  Chicago.  IlL 

MissouEi  Branch 
President,  Mlas  Mary  A.  Owen. 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  W.  L.  CampbdL  Miss 

Mary  R.  Wadsworth,  John  L.  Lowes. 

Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton. 
Secretary,  Prof.  Henry  M.  Belden. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Alvord. 

Mrs.  Cahence  W.  Alvord.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Prof.  H.  M.  Belden.  Columbia.  Mo. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Brown,  Cohunbia,  Mo. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  Kansas  aty.  Mo. 
Mrs.  Louise  N.  Fitch,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Miss  Goldy  M.  Hamilton,  KirksvUle.  Mo. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mias  Lucy  R.  Laws.  Columbia,  Mo. 
Miss  Bthel  M.  Lowry,  Columbus,  Kan. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Lowes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  R.  Moore,  Maooo,  Mo. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Owen.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
D.  W.  Surggett.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Miss  M.  R.  Wadsworth,  Columbia,  Mo. 

North  Carolina  Socibtt  and  Branch 

President,  J.  F.  Royster. 

Vice-Presidents,  Haywood  Porter,  George 

W.  Lay,  O.  W.  BlacknalL 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Frank  C.  Brown. 

Prof.  John  M.  Booker,  Chapel  HiU.  N.  C. 
Prof.  Frank  C.  Brown,  Durham.  N.  C. 
General  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Cheek,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Prof.  B.  V.  HoweU.  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 
Logan  D.  HoweU,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Frank  M.  Lawrence,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  GecM-ge  T.  Lyon,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Miss  CaroUne  B.  Phelps,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
J.  B.  Stagg.  Durham.  N.  C. 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  HUl.  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  Socibty  and  Branch 
President,  Prof.  Reed  Smith. 
Vice-President,  Henry  C.  Davis. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Cappelmann. 

John  Bennett,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

F.  W.  Cappdmann,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Henry  C.  Davis,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

Mrs.  lola  Cooley  King,  WUUamsburg,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Otey  Reed,  St.  George,  S.  C. 


Prof.  Reed  Smith,  Columbia,  &  C. 
Miss  Juanita  Wttey.  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Texas  Branch 
President,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Law. 
Vice-Presidents,   Miss  Adina  de  Zavala, 

Miss  Laura  Burleson,  C.  LombardL 
Secretary,  Prof.  John  A.  Lomaz. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  P.  StodcweU. 

Miss  LUia  Casis.  Austin,  Tex. 

Miss  Adina  de  Zavala.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Fischer.  Houston.  Tex. 

Miss  Helen  Garrison,  Austin,  Tex. 

Charles  KasseL  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

T.  G.  Lemmon,  DaUas.  Tex. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mis.  M.  S.  NUes,  Alma.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb  NorveU,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker.  Pecos.  Tex. 

F.  C.  Patten.  Galveston.  Tex. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Payne.  Austin,  Tex. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Pearce,  Austin.  Tex. 

Mrs.  P.  V.  Pennypacker.  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Price.  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

B.  R.  Rotan.  Waco.  Tex. 

Rev.  B.  L.  Shettles.  Houston.  Tex. 

J.  H.  SuUivan.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

James  B.  Wharey.  Austhi.  Tex. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Wright,  Paris.  Tex. 

MnCBBRS  AT  Largb 
Bdward  D.  Adams.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  L.  Andrews,  Dothan,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Atherton,  Washington,  D.  C 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Baker.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  MUwaukee.  Wis. 
Mrs.  Alfred  BayUss,  Macomb,  UL 
W.  M.  Bingham,  Lecompte,  La. 
Mrs.  Phila  BUven,  Grant's  Pass,  Ore. 
Prof.  Franz  Boas,  New  Yoric  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Bourke,  Omidia,  Neb. 
Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  CUnton,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Josei^iine  Brower.  St.  Cloud,  Minn 
Dr.  A.  Bressler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
M.  F.  Brown,  Gk>versvUle,  N.  Y. 
PhiUp  Greely  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 
S.  A.  R.  Brown,  Denver,  Col. 
Mrs.  W.  WaUace  Brown,  Calais,  Me. 
Prof.  Bdw.  S.  Burgess.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Sam  M.  Byrd,  AmariUo,  Tex. 
Rev.  B.  C.  Charlton.  Heath.  Mass. 

C.  H.  Clarke,  Jr..  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  B.  Conndley,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Crosier,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Stewart  CuUn.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

T.  P.  Curry.  DanviUe,  Ky. 
Roland  G.  Curthi,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Miss  NataUe  Curtis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  W.  De  Forest,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  DeUenbaugh.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GecM-ge  B.  Dimock,  EUzabeth,  N.  J. 
Dr.  George  A.  Doraey.  Chicago,  lU. 
Henry  Bames,  Omaha.  Neb. 
L.  H.  BlweU.  Amherst.  Mass. 
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Mitt  Bmeline  Pairbankt,  Terre  Hsute,  Ind. 
Dr.  Uvingtton  Famnd.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Fehlandt.  Michigan.  No.  Dak. 
Prof.  J.  Walter  Fewket.  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Fiake,  Davenport,  la. 
Mitt  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Wathington,  D.  C 
Prof.  J.  B.  Fletcher,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  B.  M.  Fogel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  Ak£e  Fortier,  New  Orleant,  La. 
Dr.   Leo   J.   Frachtenberg.   Wathington, 

D.C. 
W.  G.  Fuller,  Sturmintter  Newton,  Dortet, 

Bngland. 
Mitt  Emelyn  B.  Gardner,  YptOanti,  Mich. 
Mrt.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  W.  Gitriel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Goidenweiter,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 
Ray  A.  Goldttein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Florence  I.  Goodenough,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  George  B.  Gordon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  George  B.  Grinnell.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wren  J.  Grinttead,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Mitt  Looite  Haettler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Stantbury  Hagar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mitt  Eleanor  Hague,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
N.  H.  Harding,  Chicago,  Ul. 
Mitt  Ida  T.  Harmesrer,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mrt.  R«  C.  Harriton,  San  Frandtco,  Cal. 
S.  Hart,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Mrt.  J.  B.  Havre.  High  Point,  N.  C, 
Mrt.  D.  B.  Heard,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  W.  Heutinger,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mrt.  C.  A.  Hight,  Brookline,  Matt. 
Fred.  W.  Hodge.  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Mitt  A.  B.  Hollenback,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Hohnet,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Walter  Hough,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
J.  F.  Huckd,  Kantat  Qty.  Mo. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Joteph  Jacobt,  Yonkert,  N.  Y. 

Mock  Joya,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Robert  Jungfaannt.  Bayamon.  Porto  Rioo. 

Mrt.  John  iCetdiam.  Chenoa,  111. 

Mrt.  lola  Cooley  King.  Williamtburg,  S.  C. 

L.  S.  Kirtland.  MinneapoUt,  Minn. 

H.  B.  Krehbiel.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber.  San  Frandtco.  Cal. 

Hon.  Gardiner  Lathrop.  Chicago.  HI. 

Walter  Learned.  New  London,  Conn. 

Edward  Lindtey.  Warren.  Pa. 

C.  A.  Loveland,  Milwaukee.  Wit. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  Philaddphia.  Pa. 
L^n  MatdeflF,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Mechling.  Philaddphia.  Pa. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  Meyer,  San  Frandtco.  CaL 

Mitt  Julia  Miller.  Davenport,  la. 


Mrt.  Wm.  J.  Monro,  Berkdey,  CaL 
Dr.  Lewit  F.  Mott,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Prof.   Kenneth   McKende,   New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Mrt.  J.  L.  McNeil,  Denver,  CoL 
W.  Nelton,  Paterton,  N.  J. 
Mitt  Grace  Nkholton,  Patadena,  CaL 
Rev.  J.  B.  Niet,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
H.  Clarence  Nixon,  MeneUtofi,  Ala. 
Prof.  G.  R.  Noyet,  Berkeley,  CaL 
Mrt.    Zelia   Nuttall,    Coyoacan,    D.    F., 

Mexico. 
Montignor  D.  J.  O'ConndL  Rjcfamond,  Va. 
Mitt  Orr.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrt.  L.  E.  Perkint,  Burlington,  la. 
Harold  Pierce,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Pepper,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 
Mrt.  Charlet  Perkint,  Burlington.  la. 
Prof.  B.  C.  Perrow,  LouitviUe,  Ky. 
Mitt  Louite  Pound,  Lincoln,  Nd>. 
Edward  K.  Putnam,  Davenport,  la. 
Mitt  E.  D.  Putnam,  Davenport,  la- 
Max  Radin,  New  Yoik.  N.  Y. 
Paul  Radin.  Toronto.  Can. 
Dr.  E.  Richard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrt.  Thomat  Roberta.  Philaddphia.  Pa. 
Gfza  R6heim,  Budapett.  Hungary. 
Dr.  E.  Sapir.  Ottawa.  Canada. 
Prof.  M.  H.  Saville.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrt.  Ida  M.  Schaaf,  St.  Mary'a,  Mo. 
Jacob  H.  SdiiflP,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Shea.  Pitttburs^  Pa. 
W.  P.  Shepard.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Alanaon  Skinner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrt.  A.  L.  Smith,  New  Bruntwick,  N.  J. 
C.  Alphonte  Smith,  ChariotteaviDe,  Va. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Speck,  PhOaddphia,  Pa. 
Simon  G.  Stein,  Mutcatine.  la. 
Mrt.  B.  W.  Stone,  San  Frandaoo.  CaL 
Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  Betbetda,  Md. 
Benjamin  Thaw,  Pittaburg,  Pa. 
Prof.  D.  L.  Thomat,  Danville,  Ky. 
Mitt  Pauline  Towntend,  Natfaville,  Teim 
Dr.  H.  K.  Tratk,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Henry  H.  VaU,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Lee  J.  Vance.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Prof.  O.  D.  Wannamaker.  Auburn,  Ala. 
Paul  Warburg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
H.  N.  Wardle.  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Wau^  Ottawa.  Canada. 
Prof.  Hutton  Webster.  Lincohi.  Nd>. 

G.  F.  Win.  Bitmarck.  N.  D. 
Prof.  H.  R.  Wilton.  Athena.  O. 
S.  G.  Winch.  San  Jos6.  CaL 

W.  J.  Wintemberg,  Toronto.  Canada. 
Dr.  Clark  Wittier.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Henry  Wood.  Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Wooltey.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Woaencraft,  Auatin,  Tex. 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES,  COLLEGES.  AND  SOCIETIES,  SUB- 
SCRIBERS  TO  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1913 

Adelbert  Colkge.  Clevelaxid.  O. 

American  Geographical  Sodety.  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Philosophical  Sodety,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Atheneum  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Boston  Athenmim,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Can. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Alles^eny,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Chicago  Teachers'  College,  Chicago,  lU. 

City  Library.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

City  Library,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Congregational  Libnuy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cornell  Univerdty,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  Media,  Pa. 

Drake  University  Library,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Education  Department,  Toronto,  Can. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fairbanks  Library,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Forbes  Library.  Northampton,  Mass. 

Free  Library  of  Philaddphia,  Philaddphia,  Pa. 

Free  Public  Library,  Evanston.  HI. 

Free  Public  Library.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Free  Public  Library.  LouisviUe.  Ky. 

Free  Public  Library,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Free  PubUc  Library.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Free  Public  Library.  San  Diego.  Cal. 

Free  Public  Library,  San  Jos^.  CaL 

Free  Public  Library,  Stockton.  Cat 

Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Ottawa,  Can. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Grand  Serial  Library,  Weimar.  Germany. 

Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon.  Mich. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Hispanic  Society.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Houston  Lsrceum  and  Carnegie  Library,  Houston,  Tex. 

Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Hoirt  Library.  Saginaw.  Midi. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ldand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

Library  Company  of  Philaddphia.  Philaddphia.  Pa. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa.  Can. 

Marietta  CoUege  Library.  Marietta.  O. 
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Mechanic!'  Library.  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mesa  Union  High  Sdiool.  Meea.  Arts. 

Nebraska  Legislative  Reform  Bureau,  Unoobi,  Nd). 

Newberry  Library.  Chicago,  IlL 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IlL 

Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto,  Can. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PhOipphies  Library,  Manila,  P.  L 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Public  Library.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Public  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Chicago,  IlL 

Public  Library,  CindnnatL  O. 

Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Public  Library,  Decatur,  111. 

Public  Library,  Denver,  CoL 

Public  Library,  Des  Moines,  la. 

PubUc  Library,  Detroit,  MidL 

Public  Library,  Evanston,  111. 

Public  Ubrary,  PaU  River,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mkfa, 

Public  Library,  HaverhiU,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Public  Library,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Public  Library,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Public  Library,  Long  Beadi,  CaL 

Public  Library,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

PubUc  Library,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Public  Library,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  New  London,  Conn. 

Public  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  Library,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Public  Library,  Peoria,  m. 

Public  Library,  Portland,  Me. 

Public  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Public  Library,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Public  Library.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

PubUc  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Public  Library,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Public  Library,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Public  Library,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Public  Library,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Public  Library,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Public  Library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PubUc  Library,  Toronto,  Can. 

PubUc  Library,  Warren,  O. 

PubUc  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reference  Library,  Toronto,  Can. 

Reynolds  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

State  Historical  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

State  Historical  Library,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

State  Historical  Library,  Topeka,  Kan. 

State  Library,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

State  Library,  Augusta,  Me. 

State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Library,  Columbus,  O. 

State  Library,  Des  Moines,  la. 

State  Library,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

State  Library.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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State  Library,  Lansing,  Mich. 

State  Library,  Pullman,  Wash. 

State  Library,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

SUte  Normal  School,  Mihvaukee,  Wis. 

State  Normal  School,  Spearfish,  So.  Dak. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

University  Club,  Chicago,  111. 

University  Qub.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  oC  Arisona,  Tucson,  Arts. 

University  oC  California,  Berkeley,  Cat 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  UL 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  UL 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  HOU  N.  C. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S.  D. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex. 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington  ahd  Jefferson  Memorial  Library,  Wasldngton,  Pa. 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  Macomb,  111. 
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Abel.  i6o. 

Adam,  in  Malayan-Arabic  tradition,  15. 

Africa,  people  in,  at  night,  teated  aronnd 
fire,  l^ten  to  and  relate  stories,  I ;  training 
for  ruler  of.  a. 

African  Prince,  Stories  of  an,  x-xa.    See 

plkLomax,  John  A, 

Ain't  gwine  grieve  my  God  no  more,  374- 
376. 

Ajaji,  Lattevi,  x-3* 

Alabama,  pronunciation  of  short  "e"  in,  X37. 

Alaska,  Ingalik  ceremonial  in,  191,  xpa. 

Aldrich.  M.  T.,  cited,  ia4,  141,  165,  X69. 

Allen,  Jeanne,  dted,  351,  364. 

Alvarez,  Machado  y,  dted,  X14. 

American  Dialect  Society,  alphabet  used 
by,  148. 

American  Folk-Lore  Society: 
Annual  Meeting  of,  xpia,  x;  address  of 
retiring  President  at  annual  meeting  of, 
xpia,  x-xa;  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Meeting,  85-89;  papers  read,  85;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  85;  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  death  of  Andrew  Lang,  85;  report 
of  Secretary,  86;  report  of  Treasurer,  86; 
report  of  Editor  of  Journal,  87;  report  of 
Editors  of  "Current  Anthropological 
Literature,"  87-89;  special  meeting 
called,  89;  local  meeting  of  Kentudsy 
Branch,  90;  local  meeting  of  Texas 
Branch,  189;  local  meeting  of  North 
Carolina  Branch,  a9i;  organization  of 
South  Carolina  Branch,  373*  List  of 
Officers  and  Membersi  377-3^- 

American  Indians,  ghost-dance  religions  of, 
184. 

Andersen,  H.  C,  dted,  37a. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  dted,  13a.  X35*  Z4s« 

Angd,  154, 158,  x6x. 

Animal,  a  sacred  ssrmbol,  375;  as  an  an- 
cestor, a75. 

Animal  Stories  from  the  Indians  of  the 
Muskhogean  Stock,  X93-ax8.  See  Swoi^ 
Um,JoknR. 

Animals  in  folk-lore  and  myth: 
Alligator,  136,  X97;  ant,  9;  ass,  8;  bakaka- 
bird,  6o-6a;  bear,  6,  91,  198,  320,  3ai; 
bee,  X35,  x6o;  bird,  7.  xz>  134.  190.  i97. 
d34t  397.  a98;  bloodhound,  170;  bluejay, 
X33;  brondio,  X85,  x88;  buffalo,  137,  axa, 
a  13,  336;  bug,  a4x;  bulldog,  xa8;  bull- 
frog, 135,  X36;  bumblebee,  135;  buzzard, 
198, 199.  9X5;  calf,  144*  335;  camd,  X59; 
carabao,  56;  caribou,  81,  83.  a56;  cat, 
4«.  49.  56.  57.  130,  X31.  X44.  X51;  cattle, 
a35;  chameleon,  57;  chicken,  130,  X70; 
chigres.  134;  cock,  50,  5x;  coon,  13X,  135. 


158;  cow,  56,  xa7-X30,  X34,  X44.  x85. 
x88,  a  19,  a35;  crab,  x6;  crawfish,  X36, 
ao3;  crow,  7,  6a,  66,  95;  cuckoo,  X4a; 
deer,  61,  63, 199.  aoa-ao4.  a99,  3aa,  3a4, 
331;  dog.  a3.  49.  50,  57.  64.  93.  94.  137. 
X30,  13a,  197.  393,  333,  333.  336,  337; 
donkey,  xa6;  duck,  130.  a33,  a34,  a38; 
eagle,  7.  343;  ed,  X5;  dephant,  3,  4, 
X58-X60;  fawn,  197-aoo;  fish,  xa7,  X94, 
ao6;  flea,  134;  Ay.  9.  83;  fox.  6-9.  73-75. 
X97.  303.  334.  343.  393;  frog.  X33-136, 
140,  axi;  giraffe,  159;  goat,  157;  goose, 
130,  X4a,  X58;  goriUa,  5;  granddaddy- 
longlegs,  ao7t  grasshopper,  ax8;  grizzly- 
bear,  308;  hare,  309;  hen,  6,  7,  ia6,  lap, 
X30,  X44,  a37f  366;  hexon,  aoa;  hippo- 
potamus, X59;  hog,  azi,  ai5,  ai7; 
hombill,  53;  horse,  73,  76-81,  84,  94.  95. 
xa4,  za5,  ia7,  144,  Z85,  aao.  aai,  aa5, 
aa6,  a36,  a4i,  347-255,  a9a;  hound,  ao8; 
humming-bird,  aoa;  insect,  la;  jaybird, 
X33.  134.  X37;  jungle-fowd,  a7.  4x: 
kangaroo,  159;  karirik-bird,  47;  king- 
fisher, 53,  54,  ao7;  kulago-bhxl,  a3;  lice, 
a45;  lion.  4*  56.  57.  304.  ao5.  ao7.  aa9; 
lizard,  4X.  43,  57;  man-eater,  ao9,  aio, 
ai4;  mare,  ia3,  144,  ai9-aaz,  a53; 
maya-bird,  44;  minnow,  79,  ao6;  mino- 
kawa,  19;  mole,  144;  monkey,  a4,  46- 
48,  58-63,  X31,  157,  159,  ai7;  mosquito, 
Z34,  ao3.  304,  333;  mouse,  55.  I34.  i35. 
Z44;  mule,  8,  ia5,  ia6,  144,  157;  muley- 
oow,  357.  366;  opossum,  197,  aoi,  aoa; 
owl,  196,  197.  30x;  oz,  93,  a35;  parrot, 
zo;  partridge,  64;  perch,  aoi;  pig,  5,  6, 
49. 137.  337-339.  366;  pigeon,  a97;  pole- 
cat, 157;  pony,  ia5;'  possum,  (see  opo9' 
sum),  ia7.  I38,  X31, 133, 333-3a5;  puppy, 
ao9;  quaa,  333. 335;  rabbit,  4. 5. 8. 9.  i37. 
X3a,  X70, 190, 193-198,  ao3-ao6,  ao9-ai6, 
330,  3a  X,  333;  raccoon,  (see  coom),  X3a, 
X59.  X97.  198.  305;  rain-crow.  X64;  ram, 
X74;  rat.  Z35.  X44;  red-bird.  136;  rooster, 
3. 4. 6,  ia9;  screedh-owl,  a3;  sea-gull,  65; 
seed-tick,  134;  sheep.  za7.  131.  X44; 
shote.  Z31;  silver-bass.  79;  skunk.  198, 
X99;  snake,  x6,  93,  X35,  X58,  ao7.  309; 
sparrow,  133;  q>ider,  zo-xa;  squirrd,  54, 
55.  190.  Z97;  steer,  za6,  343;  swan,  9a; 
tadpde,  Z36;  terrapin,  Z9^-ao6;  thunder- 
bird,  300,  30z;  tiger,  3,  Z57;  timber- 
quail,  a98;  toad-frog,  za4;  tomcat,  za6; 
tortoise,  58-60,  6a;  turkey,  za7,  Z94, 
Z95,  ao4,  aiz,  aza;  turkey-buzzard,  za3; 
turtle,  ao3-ao6;  wasp,  75;  ^diale,  Z59; 
wildcat,  Z94.  X9S;  wolf,  73*75.  I95-X99. 
aoi-ao3,  a 15,  a9a, 3aa-3a5, 3a7-3a9, 333. 
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Ankermamu  B.,  dted.  a86. 
Anthropology,   fearless  critidsm   oC  new 

works  on.  desirable.  88. 
Anthropomorphic  evil  personalities,  as. 
Antigonish.  N.  a.  183. 
Aoife.  prophecy  ol.  184* 
Apo.  Mount,  X3. 
Apparition.    See  Supemaim^L 
Ashton.  John.  dted.  178. 
Assimilation,  totemic.  a8o;  of  ideas  and 

customs   of   indigenous   origin    to    be 

eiq>ected,  a87. 
Assodation.  totemic.  379. 
Australia,  origin  of  dans  in.  375. 
"Awl  dbow  witches."  66. 

Baba  Lano.  a  fortune-teOer.  8. 

Backus.  Mrs.  B.  M..  374-376. 

Bagobo.  agriculture  of.  13;  folk-lore  of. 
tinctured  by  Sanscrit  influence,  13;  myth 
of  creation  of,  15.  x6;  style  of  nam* 
tion  of  stories  of.  15;  clothing  of.  when 
making  an  expedition.  36;  trial-marriage 
among.  39;  family  altar  of.  5a. 

Bagobo  Myths,  13-63.  See  Beugdidf 
Laura  Watsom, 

Ballads,  Various.  X74-i8a.  See  Kiilredig, 
G.L. 

Ballads.  Nebraska  collection  of,  352-366; 
Old-Worid  orighi  of.  traceable*  3S3;  of 
Bngh^  Scotch,  or  Irish  origin  in  New 
World,  353, 354;  Barbara  Allen's  Crudty. 
NdMraska  variants  of,  35a;  Lord  Lovd,  a 
favorite,  35a;  The  House  Carpenter,  a 
New-World  representative  of  James 
Harris,  35a.  360,  361;  Black  Jack  Daly, 
353;  Lord  Bakeman  identical  with  Lord 
Bayham.  brought  in  manuscript  from 
Indiana,  353;  few  modifications  of 
English  or  Scotch,  in  their  new  home, 
353*  354;  Lord  Randal,  Western  variant 
of,  brought  from  Colorado  camp,  353; 
Two  Little  Boys,  Identical  with  The 
Twa  Brothers,  353*  36x.  36a;  The 
Drowsy  Sleeper,  354;  The  Rich  Young 
Farmer,  355;  The  Lover's  Return.  355. 
36a,  363;  The  Prentice  Boy,  355,  363, 
364;  The  Death  of  a  Romish  Lady.  355; 
Mary  O'  the  Wild  Moor,  355;  Father 
Ckumble.  355,  364-366;  collecting  of 
American,  357;  American,  recovered  in 
Nebraska,  357-360;  The  Texas  Rangers, 
357;  Young  Charlotte.  357;  The  Lone 
Prairie,  357;  The  Cowboy,  358;  The 
Stepmother,  358;  The  Modd  Church. 
358;  The  Uyiag  Calif omian.  359;  The 
Dying  Brother's  Farewdl,  359;  The 
Death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  359;  Jesse 
James,  359;  The  Days  of  Forty-Nine, 
359;  Betsy  from  Pike,  359;  The  Little 
Old  Sod  Shanty,  359- 

Banjo-string,  imitation  of  sound  of,  xa4. 

Banua  Mebfl'yan,  dead  babies  in,  ao,  ax. 

Bam  cleaned  by  magic,  71* 

Barry,  Phillips,  The  Sons  of  North  Britain, 
X83,  X84. 


Barry,  Phillipe,  dted,  35Z.  353*  357.  35^- 

Bascom,  Louise  Rand,  dted,  x8i. 

Bayliss,  Claim  Kern,  dted,  58. 

Bean,  W.  P..  dted.  X71,  X7a. 

Beattie,  James,  dted,  178. 

Bdden.  H.  M.,  dted,  X75,  351,  353. 

Ben,  Ben,  dted,  130,  X4X,  X57.  158,  z66. 

Benavente,  dted,  109. 

Benedict,  Laura  Watson,  Bagobo  Myths; 
X3-63J 

Myths  assodatcd   with   Natoral    Pfae- 
ncunena:  Cosmogony,  X5-X6;  In  the  Days 
of  the  Mona,  16;  Why  the  Sky  went  op, 
x6-x7;  The  Sun  and  the  Moon.  17-X8; 
Origin  of  the  Stars,  x8;  The  Fate  of  the 
'  Moon's  Baby,  x8;  The  Black  Men  at 
the  Door  of  the  Sun,  X8-X9;  Story  d  the 
BcUpoe,  X9.^The  "Ulit:"  Adventures 
of  Mythical  Bagobo  at  the  Dawn  of 
Tradition:    Lumabat    and    Md>il'yan. 
ao-ai;  Story  of  Lumabat  and  Wari,  ax- 
a3;  How  Man  turned  into  a  Monkey, 
a4;  The  Tugllbung  and  the  Tuglay.  94- 
a6;  Adventures  of  the  Tuglay,  37-35; 
The  Tugtey  and  the  Bia,  35~38;  The 
Malaki's  Sister  and  the  Baaolo,  3S-40: 
The  Mona,  4i-4a.  —  Folk-Lore  of  the 
Buso:  How  to  see  the  Buso.  4^-43;  Buao 
and  the  Woman,  43-44;   The   Bubo's 
Basket,  44-45;  The  Buso-Chfld.  45-46; 
The    Buso-Monkey,    46-48;    How    the 
Moon  tricks  the  Buso,  48;  The  Buso  and 
the  Cat,  48-49;  How  a  Dog  scared  the 
Buso,  49-50;  Story  of  Duling  and  the 
Tagamaling,  50-5X;  The  S'trin^  5X-5a; 
How    Iro    met   the   S*iring.    5^-53.-* 
Animal    Stories:    Metamorphods.    Ex- 
planatory Tales,  etc:   The   Kingfiwhrr 
and  the  Malaki,  53-54;  The  Woman  and 
the  Squirrd,  54^55;  The  Cat.  56;  Why 
the  Bagobo  likes  the  Cat,  56-57:  How 
the  Lisards  got  their  Maridngs,  57;  The 
Monkey  and  the  Tortoise,  58-62;  The 
Crow  and  the  Golden  Trees.  62-63.— 
An  Ata  Story:  Aiaft'k  and  AiebO'tnd,  63. 

Bergson,  dted,  287. 

Bemheim,  dted,  a65. 

Bia,  character  in  the  "ulit,"  14,  x6,  30, 31. 

35-38. 
Bible,  stories  from,  in  verse,  159. 
Bishc^,  D.  H.,  dted,  124. 
Bivins.  Arthur,  dted,  x88. 
Black-Ha^i^,  tale  by,  92. 
Bladde,  J.  &,  dted,  364. 
Blessings  sought  from  Earth-Maker.  295- 

298. 
Boas,  Ftans,  dted,  209,  259,  264,  266,  267. 

270,  275.  279.  284-286. 
Boas  and  Graebner.  differing  opinions  of, 

on  transmission.  285. 
Bonne  Chere,  song  heard  near,  X87. 
Boys,  teachings  inculcated  in  the  minds  of, 

305.  306. 
Bravery  indicated  by  spots  on  the  ba^ 

83. 
Breysig,  dted,  283. 
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Britiah  Museum,  copy  from  unpublished 

manuscript  in,  338. 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  Andrew  Lang 

in.  368. 
Brown.  C,  dted,  133, 139, 14a. 
Bryan.  H.  M..  dted,  xa7. 149,  170. 
BuUitt.  Dr..  dted.  xa3. 
Buso.  I4«  95:  and  the  dead.  42;  how  to  see. 

43;  two  dasses  oC,  50;  diarm  against.  53. 
Byrd.  J.  L..  dted.  xa7t  166.  273. 

Cahadangan  mountain  range,  habitat  of 
the  Bagobo.  13. 

Caballero.  Fem&n.  dted.  97. 

Cain,  in  folk-song.  160. 

Caldwell,  E.  N..  dted.  xsa.  x6o.  X64. 

Campbdl.  J.  F.,  dted.  X84. 

Canadian  Geological  Survey.  3x9. 

"Cannon-ball."  in  folk-song;  that  is. 
"slow  train  of  the  South,"  17a. 

Card-plaidng.  life  staked  at,  70. 

Cassedy.  W.  P..  dted,  xaS.  X64.  X67. 

Catawba  Texts  and  Folk-Lore.  319-330. 
See  Speck,  Prank  G. 

Cather.  Elsie,  dted.  35x* 

CatteU.  J.  McK..  dted.  384. 

Chambers,  dted.  X35.  xsx. 

Charm,  against  majra-bird.  44*  ^or  in- 
ducing growth.  45 ;  against  the  S'iring,  s^. 

Cheshire.  L.  M..  dted.  X33.  X47. 

Chief,  dream  interpreted  by.  9a. 

Child,  dted.  X74*  I75*  178.  x8i.  365. 

Children  traded  for  bananas.  35. 

Christie,  dted,  X75,  363. 

Cibolan,  tradition  of  the  first  peopling  of 
Mindanao,  found  at,  X7. 

Clan  S3rstem,  origins  of,  375,  376. 

Classification  dependent  upon  view-point* 
373. 

Oodd,  Edward,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Polk-Lore  Sbdety,  370. 

Coat  in  exchange  for  horse,  77* 

Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  dted,  X7. 

College,  communal  singing  and  composi- 
tion in,  X34. 

Colorado  camp  contributes  a  Western 
variant  of  Lord  Randal.  353. 

Comet  believed  to  be  sign  of  coming  war. 
330. 

Conlaoch  episode  of  the  Cudiulain  saga.  184. 

Convergence,  as  applied  to  ethnology.  359; 
denied  in  ethnology  by  Dr.  Graebner, 
359;  genetic  relationship  excluded  from. 
36x;  no  historical  prod  for.  36a;  justified 
by  existence  of  similarities.  363;  not 
allied  to  mysticism.  363;  instances  of 
false.  364;  an  essential  of.  366;  "de- 
pendent." 366. 369,  387;  the  "father  of." 
368;  concept  of.  not  to  be  ignored  in 
ethnological  discussion.  368;  medium  for, 
368;  a  fundamental  prindple  of  develop- 
ment. 369;  "genuine"  and  "false."  369; 
inevitabkness  and  frequency  of  "genu- 
ine." 378;  limited  possibilities  in.  379; 
and  parallelism.  38o-38a.  390;  typtB  of, 
389. 


Corbin.  Ky.,  165. 

Correas,  Gonzalo  de,  dted,  97. 

Cosquin,  E.,  dted,  84, 

Cowboy  Songs.  X85-188.    See  WiU,  C.  P. 

Cox.  John  H..  dted.  x8o. 

Crawford,  dted.  365* 

"Craay,"  beginning  of  word.  8. 

Cuchttlain  slays  his  only  son.  184. 

Culture,  apparently  chaotic,  resolvable 
into  order,  370;  co-ordination  involved 
in.  371;  importance  of  precedent  in 
determining  course  of.  371;  each  phase 
of,  characterized  by  well-defined  traits, 
371,  373;  changes  in,  373;  "culture  of  a 
group"  and  individual  culture,  gulf 
between,  37a;  recurrence  of  fundamental 
forms  of.  373;  individuality  of,  373,  374; 
important  generalizations  as  to,  374; 
psychic  aspects  of,  a  limitation  in  possi- 
bility of  development,  378;  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding,  383;  adoption  <4, 
without  assimilation,  384. 

"Cultural  fringe."  373. 

Cunningham.  Allan,  dted,  364. 

"Current  Anthropob^cal  Literature,"  edi- 
tors of,  88;  aims  ^,  88;  suggestions  in 
regard  to  reviews  for,  88;  cost  of,  89; 
continuation  of,  96. 

Custom,  distinction  between  psjrchological 
setting  and  psychological  origbi  of,  367. 

Dance,  or  give  up  money,  69. 

Dances: 
Bow-and-arrow,  X93;  fish-net.  X93;  na- 
ture, X91;  pidgin-wing,  X35. 

Davao,  Gulf  of,  X3,  63. 

Davidson,  dted,  137. 159, 164. 

Davis.  Henry  C.  dted.  373. 

Day.  W.  M..  dted.  X53. 

"Dead  people's  road."  330. 

Ddty.  Catawba,  corresponding  to  God.  330. 

Der6k.  where  the  Winnebago  are  supposed 
to  have  cttlginated.  300. 

Descent,  possibilities  in.  limited.  378. 

Desire.  eflScacy  of .  to  the  Winnebago.  399. 

Devdopment.  limitation  in  the  ixMsibilities 
of.  378.  390. 

DeviL    See  SupemaimraL 

Dewey,  dted,  387. 

Dickens.  Charles,  introduction  and  notes 
to,  by  Andrew  Lang.  369. 

DOthey,  dted,  379. 

Dixon,  Roland  B.,  dted,  359.  386. 

Divine  Man  of  the  Bagobo,  17. 

Diwata,  X5,  33,  33. 

Dog  Latin  of  Tennessee  children,  X45. 

Domingues,  Manud.  dted,  338. 

Dream  of  Moses  Greenbird,  95-96. 

Duff,  George,  dted,  364. 

Durkheim,  dted,  388. 

Eagle,  James  Holding,  stoty  by,  33X-337> 

Eagleton,  D.  P.,  X89. 

Earth-Maker,  the  creator  of  spirits,  395; 

blessing  of,  398;  gives  light,  398;  seeks 

four  men,  3XX. 
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Earthquake,  how  produced,  i6. 

East  Tenneesee,  pronundation  of  "r"  in. 
133. 194* 

Ebsworth,  cited.  3^4t  3^5* 

Eckstein,  Lina.  dted,  I34« 

Edipee,  story  of,  19. 

Eddins,  A.  W..  189. 

Ehrenreich.  Paul,  address  at  Wonns  by. 
359;  the  "father  of  convergence."  368; 
belief  of,  in  actuality  of  convergent  de- 
velopments, 368. 

Ehrenreich,  Paul.  dted.  359,  363.  367-369t 
383. 

"Emma  and  Eghihard,"  106. 

Espinosa,  Aurdio  M..  New-Mexican  Span- 
ish Polk-Lore.  97-133: 
Proverbs:  In  Assonance  or  Rhsnne,  98- 
X03;  Not  in  Assonance  or  Rhyme,  Z03- 
XXI ;  Proverbs  in  Coplas.  and  Coplas 
^diich  contain  Proverbs,  xii-114. — 
Popular  Comparisons:  Borracho,  115; 
Malo,  ii5~xi6;  Tonto,  Pendejo,  Bobo. 
X16;  Feo,  Fiero.  xi6;  Pobre,  X16-X17; 
Enojado,  Irritado,  X17;  OrguUo.  X17; 
Bonito,  Lindo,  117-XX8;  Desnudo,  1x8; 
Rico,  X18;  Edades.  xi8;  Vivo,  Sagas, 
X18-119;  Contento,  Alegre.  Amigos.  X19; 
Echado  6  Perder.  al  Revib.  Frustrado. 
X19;  Salir  con  bien.  Tener  Buena  Suerte. 
etc.,  119;  Trabajar.  X19;  No  Trabajar. 
X19;  Perezoeo,  Holgas&n,  1x9-130;  Dili- 
gente,  Trabajador.  iio;  Desanimado. 
Cobarde.  Tlmido,  X3o;  Loco,  Demente. 
X3o;  Astuto.  Engafioso.  X3o;  Bueno.  I30; 
Gordo.  X3i;  Flaco,  Ddgado.  X3i;  Amor, 
X3x;  Aborredmiento.  I3x;  P61ido.  X33; 
Ir  Aprisa,  Hulr,  133;  Hablar  Demasiado, 
X33;  Bien  Vestido.  Gal&n?.  X33;  Miscd- 
laneous.  133. 

Ewing.  dted.  365* 

European  Folk-Tales  among  the  Penob- 
scot, 8X-84.    See  Speck,  Prank  G. 

European  Folk-Tales  collected  among  the 
Menominee  Indians.  64-80.  See  Skin- 
n€r,Alanson. 

European  Tales  among  the  Chidcasaw 
Indians,  393.    See  Speck,  Prank  G. 

Evangelists,  mnemonic  for  remembering. 
151. 

Eve,  in  folk-song,  159. 

E3re-omament  of  America  and  Melanesfa, 
360. 

Eyre-Todd.  G..  dted.  365- 

Fairy.    See  SupemaimraL 

Fairy-tales,  European,  survivals  from  a 

primitive  state,  371- 
Farm  deared  by  magic.  7>* 
Famdl.  Dr.,  dted,  373*  370. 
Fast  broken  by  sleep,  396. 
Fasting-experience,  306-308. 
Fawn,  stripes  on,  199. 
Feast  eaten  by  one,  3X3. 
Finland,  policy  of  Russianicatlon  in,  384. 
Fire,  gift  of,  3x5. 
Folk-humor  seen  in  folk-song.  X39. 


FoVkAjon,  Manrland  and  Vfanginia,  199- 
191.    See  Speers,  Mary  Walker  Bimiey, 

Folk-Lore  Sodety.  of  Kentu<^.  90;  of 
Texas.  Third  Annual  Meeting  of.  189: 
of  North  Carolina,  organization  of,  3911 
founders  of.  370;  of  South  CarofiBa. 
organization  of.  373;  of  Sonth  CarofiBa, 
suggestions  by,  relating  to  coliectfcm  of 
folk-lore,  373. 

Folk-lore  study  through  Spaniaii  ^jcov^erta, 
97.98. 

Folk-Poetry.  See  Barry.  PkiOips^  KM- 
tredge,  G.  L,;  Perrow,  B.  C;  I\mmd, 
Louise;  WiU,  G.  P.;  Odmm,  Howard  W, 

Folk-song  and  the  coJlege,  134. 

Folk-tale,  theory  ci  animiiim  applied  to. 
371. 

Folk-tale  structure,  cause  of  similarity  in. 
371. 

Folk-tales,  theme  of  swi^yping  in*  143;  of 
remotdy  distant  countries,  paralleli 
between.  37X. 

Ford.  Robert,  dted.  363.  364.  365. 

Foulch^Ddbosc  dted.  97* 

"Four-nights'  stwy."  33X. 

Foy.  dted,  383.  386. 

Frazer,  J.  G.,  influence  of  Tsrlor  on.  37a 

Frazer,  J.  G.,  dted,  373,  381. 

Frizzell,  Bonner,  X89. 

Frobenius.  dted,  386. 

Fulton.  Edna,  dted,  35i*  3^^' 

Gabriel,  in  folk-song,  X53.  x6o.  161. 

Gadow.  H..  dted.  57. 

Gae  Bolg,  the  magic  spear.  X84. 

Gambler,  in  folk-tale.  68.  69. 

Games: 
Ball,  304;  counting  the  apple-pips.  373; 
dance,  69,  93,  X36,  137.  3x5;  drop  the 
handkerchief,  X38,  X39;  frog  in  the  mid- 
dle, X40;  gambling,  67.  69;  green  gravd. 
X39;  hiding  the  switch.  X4x;  I  ^>y.  140, 
X4x;  lacrosse.  78;  London  Bridge.  356; 
love  has  won  the  day,  X38;  poker,  160; 
ring  around  the  roses,  X39;  ringing-gane, 
355*  356;  skip  to  my  Lou.  136. 137;  the 
jolly  miller,  139. 

Gajrangos.  Don  Pascual.  dted.  338. 

Gerinddo  legend,  xo6. 

"Getting  religion,"  technical  term  for.  xsx. 

Ghost    See  SupemaimwaL 

Gilchrist,  John,  dted.  365. 

Gill.  Caroline,  dted.  345* 

Gimokudan,  place  of  the  dead.  30.  31. 56. 

G'inum.  festival  of,  3X. 

Goddard,  Pliny  Earie,  dted.  X98,  an. 

Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  The  Prindpie  d 
Limited  Possibilities  in  the  Devek^pmeot 
of  Culture,  359-390: 
Some  Interpretations  of  Conveigenoe, 
359-370;  The  Limitation  of  PossibOitieB 
and  Convergence.  370-380;  Convergoice 
fi.  Parallelism,  380-383;  The  Heorntk 
Value  of  the  Prindples  of  Parallelism. 
Di£Fu8ion.  and  Convergence.  383-389; 
Summary.  389-390. 
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Goldtnw^ltar.  A^  cHad»  aS9>  S9^  396,  aSo. 
Golf.  Sam  WeUer  and  Adam  CGonlpn 

recalled  by,  367. 
Gomme,  Lawrence,  one  oC  U«i  tandm.oi^ 

Folk-Lore  Sodety.  370. 
Gomme.  dtad.  X34t  i3^Z4Xf  X43*  MS* 
Goukt  Bering,  dted,  357^ 
Gould.  Jay.  in  folkpaong.  z6Sk 
Gnebner.  Dr..  poeiiblUty  of  convovaooa 

admitted  by.  264;  misled.  385;.  ana^Fais 

oC  vock  of.  396. 
Gcaebner.  Dr..  dted»  ZSQ,  964*  a$&  aSp. 

a8z.  a^.  9S3.  386.  3^6.  389^ 
Gcand  Popo.  Africa,  a. 
Graves.  BAargaret  C.  dted.  X9l«  193. 
GfMA  BajFt  Wia..  30O1 
Greek  f olk-talea  Inoed  ba^  to  ir¥»L*it? 

tlmea.37x* 
Gnfory.  Lady.  daed.  184- 
Gdmm.  Introduction  to»  bgr  AndRfwi  Langt 

37X. 
Grimm  Brothers,  dted.  371.  373. 
Gnaiint  antar  language  spol^ea  ^  th^L 

Paraguayoe.  338. 
Guinea.  Gulf  of.  z. 

Haberlandt.  A.,  dted.  379»  a86.  389. 
Haggard.  Sir  Rider,  ia  caBaboratfcm  with 

Aadnev  Lang.  367;  nwfecriaA  fi9C  work 

furnished  to.  by  Lang.  369* 
Ibller.  dted*  97. 
HaShPsU.  dted»  134.  143*  US  1S>*  dSff* 

364.365. 
Harnngloft.  Sacalv  died.  3S«* 
Harris^  Jod  Chandler,  dtad*  %  ^i*  ig^ 
Hacriaoa.  Ulas.  dtad.  37^* 
HanisoB.  L.  A^  dtcdi  114*  i60k 
Hartiand.  dted.  373> 
Heft,  Uln.  dtad.  ite  160. 

Hdm*  Mrm«  died*  144. 

HanlngtoB.  Dr.*  dtad*  U5*  I38-X34*  iafi» 

MAX.  155. 156W 
Hodge.  F.  W..  ai^nowladgmaai  to.  81 
Hoffman.  Pnofessor*  dtad*  z-3. 
Honimaa.  T.  H..  dted.  z^ 
"Holy  danca"  oi  the  Sancttficationiata. 

HeaMly-Ona^  lala  by,  93-9S- 

Hopa»  efficacy  of .  to  the  Wlrnicbago,  399. 

Hocae  caught  by  magk*  7a. 

"Hour-glass  drums,"  360^ 

Hooae,  ^ri>iGal  Malay.  39;  movad  bgr  aaa^ 

79;  Cataewba,  3ai« 
House.  C.  B.,  dted.  Z37.  z6S. 
House.  H.  C.  dtad*  3SS« 
Howard.  A.,  dted.  z63. 
Hudson*  dted.  Z33* 
Hull,  E..  dted.  Z84. 
Hurd.  dted.  365. 

Idea.  acoei>tance  of*  dependent  on  time  of 
presentation,  366^ 

"Ideas"  and  "woids*"  co-ordination  be- 
tween. 370. 

Identity .  fact  of,  not  diaooverable,  363. 
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Inanlniatsobjacta,etCi.  infiolkriofeand  myth 
(see  also  NaiuriU  oibietta^  pkmomina,  etc) ; 
Abdomen,  308;  anus,  358;  ark.  Z59; 
annchalr.  z6z;  arrow,  Z98,  300,  309.  313; 
ashes,  azo;  awl,  349t  a59.  ^i;  aze,  93* 
196.  Z97«  ao6,  3Zd»  333.  330,  33^.  330; 
bock.  49.  57.  ^3.  xas*  Z97*  334*  339,  331; 
backache,  aoo;  bag,  3i9*  94*  »Zi*  233; 
ball.  307.  30x;  baptim*  9z;  bam*  w 
basket*  zi.  44.  45*  S9>  340t  343.  343; 
beU.  Z53,  ZSS;  beUy*  aa.  zas.  198,  333; 
Uscuit,  3zz;  blanket.  3Z4;  bluejay-ski|i, 
2QS;  bowl,  ao,  5a;  bo]^  Z7.  x8.  3x4,  3Z9, 
333-334*  a53;  bread.  Z434  bread-tngr, 
za7;  bridge,  asz;  bridle,  Z44»  i95t  ^40; 
britchea.  Z44;  broom.  357,  358;  brotn* 
93f  95;  buckskin,  309;  buffak>-akin»  336; 
bundle,  332>*  333;  bums,  331;  butchar* 
knife,  Z85;  calf  (golden),  337;  ca^e,  33,5- 
340;  canoe,  65,  66,  70,  9a,  Z43;  canvaa, 
95*  canying-bag,  3a.  34*  castle.  ^33* 
355;  diain  (human),  3z3;  cbeeae,  Z43; 
cherry-pie*  357*  chimney,  za6,  aaSt 
aaz;  daw,  308;  doak,  305;  cloth,  343; 
dub,  z6o.  Z97I  coach.  338b  345.  zifii 
ooin.  330.  33z;  comb.  43r  44i  corral.  3i3i5» 
SSfii  cmck.  Z43;  cradle,  93*  94;  cros^  84. 
337;  crossbow,  356;  crown,  z6z;  dish 
(^y),  zx^  dish  (wooden).  94;  dish-doth, 
Z9z;  dishrdout.  Z43;  dish-water,  asz; 
dough,  137*  drum,  93:  ear,  349;  ecfaob  5^; 
effigy,  336;  entralli^  30a;  m,  Z96,  3oz, 
az5;  face.  334;  famhM,  zo;  mrm,  73;  fat, 
365,  366;  faather  bed.  357:  fanoe.  7a; 
fiddle,  J33k  135;  finger,  57.  ^48*  349; 
fireplace.  337;  ast*  Z94;  fiail.  335^  flame, 
365*  366;  filat.  3^  35n;  flood,  339;  fiilte, 
aos;  food*  338;  ^oot.  Z5^  Z71,  igz,  994, 
300.  331;  footprint,  39*r  forabaad,  337; 
fore  quarter,  309;  giflikt*  339;  gold*  $9, 
83*  138.  333*  333»  337,  %33, 336, 344,  a47, 
361.  364;  gokl  liqnid,  348;  greaaa,  Z98, 
aaz;  grindsjbooa*  337;  ground*  301; 
gmbbing-boe*  3z6;  gunpowder,  80;  guta, 
334;  bafluncr,  Z59»  1637x65.  330;  hand, 
153,  z8z,  Z94;  handkerchief,  346w  355; 
harPt  x6x;  hat*  3x3;.  hatchet.  304.  3J^; 
hay,  Z98»  949*  35z;  bead  (of  animal)* 
9,  Z94f  X96.  X97*  300*  34X,  393,  334: 
head  (human),  Z35;  afadacha.  Z90.  aoo; 
heart,  9a;  heel,  Z58*  X96,  3ax;  hide,  33a* 
333;  bide  (of  cow).  335;  hind  quarter, 
aoo;  hole,  zj,  zg*  74*  X98,  X99*  305,  306; 
hook,  Z37;  bom  (instrument).  Z53.  z6z; 
hunt,  40;  idol.  6.  8;  kitasdnes,  33;  isae, 
33.  38;  jacket,  30,  36.  333;  Jar  of  cream, 
365,  366;  Jaw.  aoo;  joint,  3a5:  l^attle* 
Z96;  key.  78.  79;  kite,  171;  knee.  95.  aoo, 
349;  knife.  7a.  X98.  348,  ^24;  kidle,  343 
lake  of  tears.  38;  lard,  Z43;  lasso.  iS&; 
leg  (of  animal).  X99.  aoa.  349.  33x;  leg 
(of  table),  z6o;  limb  (of  tree),  Z35,  Z33; 
Una,  Z37^  Uquof,  336,  330,  344;  liver 
(of  anfanal),  63;  knf  (of  bread),  7s,  357; 
log.  95.  a<>4.  ax5f  306,  307;  k>ttery,  364; 
man  (haadkas),  7.  &;  meat,  94*  m^»  aox. 
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335*  335-337;  membnim,  60;  millstotie, 
a37;  moccasins,  68;  money,  211;  mortar, 
20;  mouth  (of  animal),  7,  58,  199;  naiU 
330;  nails  (human).  51,  s^;  neck,  37, 
154.  199.  330;  necklace,  38,  39.  S5.  61, 
199;  nest,  54*  75>  Z34.  190;  nose,  Z98. 
Z99.  318,  393;  palace,  333,  334;  paro- 
quet-skin, 305;  pebble,  349,  350;  pemmi- 
can,  336;  penis,  49,  60;  pfck,  z6s.  z68. 
173;  pig-pen,  353-355;  i^stol.  134.  x8i; 
platform,  396;  pole,  137;  post,  197;  pot, 
II.  143.  198,  338-340,  347.  348,  339. 
337*  365.  366;  rabbit  (golden),  336;  race. 
4*  9*  36,  57,  303,  303,  308;  rake,  X36; 
tazor,  z8i;  reflection,  41,  74;  rib,  300; 
riddle,  199;  ring  (finger).  55.  i45.  ^23, 
334,  343.  34s.  346,  353,  355,  364;  rock. 
31,  36,  51, 164, 194,  343;  roUing-pin,  185; 
rope,  199,  335,  340,  343;  rump,  334; 
sacrifice,  396;  saddle,  144.  195;  scaffold. 
296,  335.  335-337;  «diool  butter,  145; 
shadow,  335;  sheet,  336,  337;  shield,  33, 
33.  35*  47;  ship,  76,  78,  333,  333,  335; 
shirt.  174.  Z75.  361;  shoe,  153,  154.  I58. 
z6i;  shoulder,  300;  shovel,  165,  z68. 
173*  3i6;  shrine,  53;  silver,  138,  245. 
344*  348,  364;  skehi  of  yam,  366;  skuU, 
330;  slobber.  335;  small-poz,  93;  sod. 
334;  sore.  43;  soup.  93.  330-333.  337; 
spade.  160;  spear.  34.  63;  spear  (magic), 
184;  spine,  300;  spoon,  145;  spur.  195; 
stake,  ao8;  steel.  163, 164, 349;  stew,  331; 
stick,  81,  140.  331.  334;  stitches.  144; 
stocking,  153;  stomach,  300;  stone,  31, 
44.  45.  95.  231.  361;  sugar-bowl,  145; 
sword.  18,  33,  37,  31,  34,  83,  Z34,  340, 
34Z,  353-355;  tablecloth,  67;  tallow,  94. 
Z43;  terrace,  33,  33;  thigh.  300;  throat 
(of  animal).  7;  tongue.  330-333,  334; 
trap,  5,  41;  trough.  Z35;  trousers,  30.  36. 
3x3;  trumpet.  246,  155;  tunic  49,  50; 
tunnel  (raihoad),  264,  265;  veeUbnt, 
299;  vest,  333,  334;  violin,  67.  69,  337, 
338;  wagon,  83,  331-333;  war-bundle, 
399,  300,  305,  watering-trough.  234; 
wedding-supper,  234,  235;  wdl,  71.  73, 
Z35*  194.  337;  wheelbarrow,  244.  273; 
whetstone,  306;  whip,  zz,  23;^dii8key,  78; 
whistle,  265;  wine,  230;  wing.  304;  wish, 
357.  358;  wound.  298.  355. 362. 

Indian,  a  requisite  for  understanding  of  the. 
393. 

Indiana,  manuscript  book  of  ballads  from. 
353.  354* 

"Internationalism,'*  385. 

Jacobs.  Joseph.  Andrew  Lang  as  Man  of 
Letters  and  Folk-Lorlst.  367-373. 

James.  Wniiam,  dted.  387. 

Jonah,  in  folk-song,  259. 

Joubainville.  D'Arbois  de.  dted.  284. 

"Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,"  in 
combination  with  "American  Anthro- 
pologist." 87;  means  needed  for  index  of 
first  twenty  volumes,  87. 

Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  Soul.  93-95- 


Kflshime  dance,  dress  of  leaders  of.  291. 

Kidson.  Flank,  dted.  355.  363. 

King  tries  to  become  beautif nl.  79. 80. 

Khilodi.  dted.  278. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  dted.  3. 

Kittredge,  G.  h^  interest  of,  in  folk- 
poetry,  87;  azmual  address  at  Tata 
Brandi  by,  289. 

Kittredge,  G.  L.  (Editor).  Various  Ballads. 
274-283: 

The  Gambric  Shirt,  174-175;  The  Maid 
freed  from  the  Gallows,  275;  The  Mer- 
maid. 275-276;  A  Redtation,  176-177; 
The  Sailor's  Tingedy.  277-ito;  Jobs 
Hardy.  280-283. 

Kni^t,  Julia.  Ojibwa  Tales  from  Ssalt 
Ste.  Biarie.  Mich.,  91-96: 
The  Pine,  92-93;  The  White  Swan.  9*; 
A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  the  SooL 
93-95;  Moses  Greenbird's  Dream.  95-96. 

Knott,  Proctor,  commemorated  in  Wtm- 
sip^  234. 

Knowledge  sought  through  fasting.  395. 
396. 

Lagos,  West  Africa,  3. 

Laing.  dted.  365* 

Lamprecht.  dted.  383. 

Lang.  Andrew,  as  Man  of  Letters  and  Polk- 
Lorist,  367-373. 

Lang.  Andrew,  resolutioos  00  death  of. 
adopted  at  twenty-fourth  anmal  meetiat 
of  American  Folk-Lore  Sodety,  85;  • 
man  of  letters  and  poet.  367;  vens^ 
and  omnisdenoe  of.  367;  in  coOaboration. 
367;  in  journalism.  368;  limited  intereatt 
of.  368;  master  of  three  Uteratnrefl;  36^ 
unbiased  criticism  of.  368;  as  a  writer 
of  introductions,  368;  as  a  psrodirt. 
369;  stamp  of.  upon  later  Vktoriaa 
literature.  369;  translations  of.  3^;  00 
archaisms  of  Morris,  369;  a  ptcneer  Id 
folk-lore,  370;  overthrows  Milller'i 
etymological  views  of  mythology.  370i 
hints  of,  in  archseok>gy,  utiHzed  bf 
daswral  scholars.  370;  most  vafaiabk 
service  of,  to  folk-l<»e.  370;  a  worthy 
monument  to,  372;  theory  of,  on  affl** 
larities  in  folk-tale  stmctnie.  37i; 
obvious  fact  overiooked  by.  37*1  Chri*- 
mas  translations  of  fairy-tales  by.  37>* 

Lang.  Andrew,  dted,  373.  379. 

Language,  necessary  condition  of.  H^ 
common  to  ^w^ni^ifi  f^d  men.  39^* 

Law,  R.  A..  289. 

Ldand.  Charies.  dted.  357. 

Lens.  Dr..  dted.  338* 

LeTellier.  F..  dted.  265,  267.  268,  273* 

Leuba,  dted,  388. 

Leverett,  dted,  273. 

Lewis,  Sarah  G.,  dted,  275,  276. 

Li^t.    See  SupemaiuraL 

Lomaz,  John  A..   Stories  of  sn  Afncifl 
Prince  (Yoruba  Tales).  2-13: 
The  Elephant  and  the  Rooster.  3*^! 
The  BlectioQ  of  the  Khig  of  Animals; 
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The  Man  and  the  Rabbit.  5;  The  Gorilla 
and  the  Mother,  5;  The  Man  and  his 
Pigs.  5-6;  The  Bear  and  the  Fox.  6; 
The  Two  Roosters.  6-7;  The  Fox  and 
the  Bird,  7;  The  Man  and  the  Ghosts. 
7-8;  The  Ass  and  the  Driver.  8;  The 
Rabbit  and  the  Fox.  8-9;  The  Fly  and 
the  Ant.  9;  The  Devil  and  his  Friend. 
9-10;  The  Twins,  xo;  The  Famine  and 
the  Spider,  xo-za;  A  King  and  his 
Daughter,  xa. 

Lomaz.  John  A.,  dted,  X73.  185.  x86,  X89. 
3SX.  3SS.  3S7-3S9. 

Longest.  C.  dted.  X31.  X40-X4a.  X48. 

Lowie.  Robert  H.,  on  Premature  Classi- 
fication, a59;  on  The  Possibility  of  Gen- 
uine Convergence,  a6o.  a6a;  favors  psy- 
chological  point  of  view  in  ethnology. 
a6x;  similarities  between  cultural  traits 
not  dosely  dififerentiated  by.  a6x;  inclin- 
ing to  "false  analogies."  363;  on  Logical 
Standing  of  the  Rival  Theories.  a65. 

Lowie.  Robert  H..  dted,  359-363.  a68. 370, 
37X.  378,  386,  388. 

Lud^  signs  of,  X90. 

Lumabat,  20-22,  34. 

Ljrtle,  William  Haines,  dted,  359- 

MacCurdy,  G.  G..  summaries  by.  of 
progress  of  European  ardueology,  88. 

McDougall,  dted,  388. 

McGm,  Josephine,  dted.  x6o. 

Mach,  dted,  387. 

Mackenzie,  W.  R..  dted.  X84. 

MarT.4'ftn,  Hector,  dted,  x84. 

Macneill,  Hector,  dted,  357. 

Madawaska  in  Ontario,  X87. 

Magic  67.  71.  7a.  77.  79. 96.  ax3.  333.  aS3. 
355. 308.  336. 

Magic  power  through  sweat,  80. 

Malaki,  X4, 16,  36,  38,  39,  54. 

MaUseet  Tales.  3x9-358.  See  MuUmg, 
W.H. 

Man,  headless.    See  Supematur^L 

Man,  psychic  unity  of,  37X. 

Marin,  Rodrigues,  dted,  97. 

Manlttll,  Mrs.  Swing,  dted,  X43* 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Folk-Lore,  X9a-X9X. 
See  Sp€«rs,  Mary  Walker  FinUy. 

Masefield,  John,  dted,  178. 

Mason,  S.  J.,  dted,  360. 

Mason,  in  collaboration  with  Andrew 
Lang,  367. 

Matthews,  W.,  dted,  309. 

Mazfield,  dted,  3X. 

Mebfl'yan,  in  Gimokudan,  30,  3X. 

Mechling,  W.  H.,  MaUseet  Tales,  3x9-358: 
Nod,  319-334;  Mtesa,  334-338;  Strong 
John,  339-334;  Cane,  334-347;  Louis  and 
the  Gray  Horse,  347-355;  The  Story  of 
the  Penitent  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared, 
356-357;  The  Three  Wishes,  357-958* 

Medidne  Dance,  instituted,  304;  mythical 
founder  of,  309;  membership  in,  hdp  to 
holy  life,  3x3;  initiation  into,  3x3,  3x4; 
sacred  shdl  of,  314;  seeking  for  leader- 


ship in,  3x5;  gifts  to  leader  of,  3x5.  316; 
counsd  of  leader  of.  3x6, 3x7. 

Medidne-making.  91, 

Merar.  Mount.  14. 

"Mescal-Eaters."  309- 

Meyer,  Max,  dted,  388. 

Meyer.  R.  M.,  dted,  388. 

Mick,  Walter,  dted,  x8o. 

Mikey,  Josiah,  dted,  393. 

Millington,  dted,  3X. 

Mindanao,  physical  features  of,  X3;  first 
peopling  of,  X7;  percussion  instruments 
imported  into,  X9;  rock  in  human  form 
in  mountains  of,  5X. 

Misdonaries,  Yoruba  language  reduced  to 
written  form  by,  3. 

Mississipi^,  pronunciation  of  short  "e"  in, 
X37. 

Mnemonic  for  remembering  the  evangelists, 
15X. 

Mnemonics  in  singlng-sdiools,  X45. 

Mona,  X4.  x6,  X7,  4X,  63. 

Mona,  sacred  number  of,  37. 

"Monaker,"  in  folk-song,  X69. 

Montoya,  Father  Ruiz  de,  dted.  338* 

Moon,  changes  in.  caused  by  sun,  330. 

Moses,  in  folk-song.  X54,  xs6, 157. 

Mountain-folk  conversant  with  Bible,  X46. 

Milller,  Max,  etsmudogical  views  of,  on  mir- 
thology,  attacked  by  Andrew  Lcmg,  370. 

Mule,  imitation  of  bray  of,  X36. 

Murders  at  sea,  X77. 

Murray,  J.  Clark,  dted,  3<^ 

Musical  notation: 
The  Old  Gray  Mare,  X33;  The  Old  Cow 
crossed  the  Road,  X39;  Davy  Bamum, 
X39;  Love  has  won  the  Day,  138;  Old 
Grimes,  X44;  When  the  Last  Trumpet 
shall  sound,  X45;  Rise,  Mourner,  rise, 
X47;  On  Heavens  Bright  Shore,  X47; 
Sinners  will  cry,  X50;  You  must  be 
bomd  agin,  X50;  I  am  going  to  the 
Grave  to  sleep,  X50;  Lord,  I  want  more 
Religion,  X5x;  I've  a  Long  Time  heard, 
X53;  Pharaoh  s  Army  got  drownded,  X56; 
We  will  wait  on  de  Lawd,  x63;  Drivin* 
Sted,  X63;  John  Henry,  163;  Go  down. 
Pick!  x68;  With  a  Chicken  on  my  Back, 
X70;  Horse  and  Buggy,  X73;  On  the 
Railroad,  X73;  The  Sons  of  North 
Britain,  183;  I  ux  dere  win  He  walked  in 
Galilee,  X90. 

Mythology,  Mailer's  etsonological  views 
of.  370. 

Names,  how  given,  300-303. 

Natural  objects.  lAenomena.  etc..  in  folk- 
lore  and  myth  (see  also  Inanimate  objects, 
etc): 

Baby.  94.  304.  333,  360.  36X;  baby 
("sweetheart"),  X37.  X34.  163.  164.  173; 
bark.  94;  beard,  307;  beeswax.  53;  bill 
(of  animal).  303,  304;  bird-feathers.  305; 
Black  Lady,  36;  blacksmith,  335,  340, 
343;  bkxxl,  300,  301,  308.  331;  bones,  7. 
Z98,  X99,  310;  boy,  X7.  x8.  3X.  36. 34,  5X. 
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Sa.  54.  33I-3S7;  brter-thkfcet  IM.  «p6; 
brisUet.  199;  brash  (ttttdaiiroii^),  197, 
301;  canebrake,  aof;  one  (ptaoit),  907; 
cannibal,  ao7,  309,  310;  care.  140,  «5X, 
asa.  254.  a5S;  day.  ao7;  dond.  16,  3*2; 
colic  Z33;  cook,  76, 77;  covr-flnmore,  ax^; 
creek.  127,  143,  Z44,  904,  305;  CRMae, 
Z43:  dew.  194;  dung.  945;  egg,  53.  63. 
126,  129,  2x3;  excrement,  57.  5«.  65, 
X96.  210;  farmer,  365;  feathers,  53,  6x, 
64,  903;  ferryman,  957;  field,  15S;  fire, 
49.  5t.  62,  93,  X26»  X43,  x6x,  X94.  X96, 
S99.  •15;  fos.  3<»o;  fur,  49;  <iant,  827, 
228,  230-235,  238,  239,  242;  gift,  X7.  18. 

9X,  26,  9^  94.   X88,   X9S.   2XXHIZ4,   9X6, 

33Z-337;  goldsmith,  244.  S45;  hafl,  X58. 
X70.  3<»;  hah-  (of  animal),  49.  75*  I3«» 
292,  331;  hair  (human),  X25,  249,  25X; 
hickory-bark,  X99.  205;  hlD,  203*  334: 
honey,  160;  horiaon,  2X ;  horn  (of  aninml), 
9.  93.  174.  «09.  295.  230;  fce.  74;  !«*«• 
205;  king,  22a-933.  344-«47.  «5i^SS; 
Ung's  daughter,  X2,  222-224,  M7.  t32; 
lake,  60,  233,  236,  250;  leaf,  3*5;  ^8^ 
n^*  38.  54.  302;  little  man,  239-234; 
man,  41.  43.  47.  94.  ^I3  (Me  JbJodZist 
mam,  UMe  mam,  aid  mam,  yomtg  wmm); 
mane,  249.  253;  manure,  244;  moon,  r5, 
^19,  46,  190.  335;  naked  woman,  70; 
ttegro,  214;  old  ihan,  X5,  x6,  56,  64^^ 
81,  83.  84.  94.  »S.  3i6,  219,  291,  923, 
224.  234.  344.  945.  a47.  S57.  998;  old 
woman,  X5,  x6,  24.  64,  68,  7<>.  94*  'it. 
2x2,  2x6,  238,  239.  332.  337;  parson, 
X43;  pine-knot,  2x3;  pirate,  225;  pregnant 
woman,  82;  priest,  256;  prince,  242, 252- 
254;  princess,  222,  224,  227,  238,  240- 
247.  95X-255;  punk,  2x2,  249.  aso;  rain, 
t6,  X58,  x64.  X70,  2x5,  30X;  nUnbow,  z6; 
resin,  62;  river,  X5,  9X,  92,  X27,  256,  257; 
rotten-wood,  X95;  sand,  X27,  x58,  X65, 
957;  scent,  X99;  shower,  z6;  simpleton, 
9x7;  Ay,  X6-X9,  2X,  22.  59.  62, 125,  i43t 
emoke,  24.  52,  62,  80;  snout,  x6o;  snow, 
170;  son-hi-law,  253-955;  star,  X5.  94; 
sugar,  X33;  sun,  X5'X9,  48,  335;  sweat, 
80;  tail,  6,  9.  49.  74.  75.  123.  X25,  X26, 
X3Z.  158,  X59.  200,  2x5,  2x6,  249,  253, 
292;  thong,  332.  333:  thorn,  48.  51.  X74; 
tobcu2co-juice,  2x5;  trunk  (of  tree),  58, 
60,  62,  230;  twins,  xo;  water.  5,  xo,  zx, 
16.  41.  53.  54.  60,  63.  67,  95.  I7X.  X94f 
X96.  204.  206,  209-2XX,  325;  water  (hot), 
6,  xo,  XX,  2x4,  2x5, 329;  whooping-cough, 
125,  X33,  X34;  wind,  X25,  X70,  302; 
woman,  20,  38,  39.  4X.  43.  5^,  54.  93» 
904,  205  (see  ertme,  maked  womam,  M 
vnmam,  prtgmatiU  vnmam)',  young  man,  50, 
52,  81,  82,  204,  206,  222.  224,  295,  as4. 

Nebraska  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  paper  read 
at  annual  meeting  of,  35X. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  foik-«ong,  X59. 

Neilaon,  W.  A.,  cited,  X75. 

Ndson,  William,  dted,  X77, 178. 

NeoUths  of  Central  Australia,  960. 

New  Bedlam,  X77- 


NeweB,  W.  W«,  cftsd,  39^  3T3* 

New-Mexkan  Spanith  Poat-Ix>i«.  97  8»' 
See  Etpimosa,  AftraMo  M. 

Niw  MtAkMi  csptcfl*Mi  for  good  or  bad 
<t«Mdity,  xt5;.  proverbs  aad  oooaptfrisoB. 
antiquity  at.  xx5t  «99  of  eoapairiadn  for 
forcible  expmilott,  zx5- 

Ne«r  Mexico,  97. 9S. 

Nortii  Britain,  The  Sons  #C  t«3-«4. 
See  Bony,  PMUipa. 

North-Spirit,  304. 

Morthumberiand,  "ootp**  OKd  in*  Z43* 

Notes  and  Queries,  9>-96.  t^o-m^a,  apa. 
373-376* 

Ofibwa  Tifci  fran  dank  Sie.  Msaiia, 
Mich.,  9x^-96;  Cooadl  HeetiBg  otf  Ameri- 
can Polk-Lore  Society.  96;  ICarylBad 
•ad  Vhgiaia  Polk'^Lofe,  z90-r9z;  An 
IngaHk  Ceremonial  in  Alaska,  zpr-cga; 
European  Tdks  aavMig  the  Chirtnaaw 
ttMuiM,  99a;  Ofgaiiteatkm  off  Sosth 
Caroliiai  Polk-Lore  Society,  373»  ""Go 
tell  Aunt  Niaacy,'*  cofrectlDii  fcxv  173? 
Counting  the  Apple-Pips,  373-374; 
Negro  Hymn,  374-37<^ 

No-Tongue,  a  Mandan  Tale,  331-337- 

Nutt.  Alfred,  one  of  the  foiaidera  of  Foflb- 
Lore  Society,  370. 

Ocean,  itemaa't  irillage  in,  307* 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  V^iFO  Hyma*  37<r-31^ 
Offering  of  tobacco,  998, 303,  3<^. 
Ojibwa  Tales,  91-96.    See  Xii^itf.  ^aite. 
Opeongo,  in  foikysong,  X87,  x88. 
Ouseley,  W.  C,  dted,  339.  344«  345- 
Owl,  Mrs.  Samsrtn.  tales  from,  3X9-390u 
Owl  outwitted  by  perch*  90X. 

Paddles  of  South  America,  260. 

Paine,  Mrs.  John  H.,  dted,  176,  X77- 

Pabeoliths  of  Ontial  Australia.  960. 

Paraguay  Native  Poetiy,  339-3SO. 

Paul,  James,  dted,  9x9,  257. 

Pepys,  dted,  365* 

"Perceptional  fringe,"  979. 

Percy,  Bishop,  dted,  X78. 

Perrault,  dted,  37X,  372* 

Penow,  K.  C,  Soogs  and  Rhynos  tnat 
the  South,  X23-X73: 

Songs  hi  which  Animals  figure:  The  dd 
Gray  Mare,  X23*X24;  The  Old  Gray 
Hone,  X24;  Edmund  had  an  Old  Gnj 
Horse,  X24;  Proctor  Knott,  X94;  I  had 
a  Little  Mule,  125;  I  hitched  my  Hone. 
X25:  Unde  Ned,  X25-X26;  That  Mule. 
X26;  Whoa,  Mule!  X96;  Swoet  to  the 
Donkey.  X96;  I'm  a  Rowdy  Old  Sout  X96; 
Hook  and  Line,  X97;  The  Sheep's  hi  the 
Meadow,  X97;  Woittig  in  the  Pea^Vteei; 
197;  My  Coon  Dog,  X9r-X98;  Granpqi't 
Bulldog,  xa8;  Come  on«  Bine,  isS; 
Bott^t  a  Cow,  X98;  The  CM  Cow  died, 
X98;  The  (Xd  Cow  crossed  the  Road,  199; 
Davy  Bamum,  199;  The  Okl  Hen,  X29- 
130;  Granny,  will  ysr  Hen  vedtf  X30;  («o 
tflO  Aunt  Ntomey,  xjo  (see  373).  Oace 
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upon  a  Time,  230;  Chkfcen,  130;  Tte 
Old  Black  Cat,  zja;  Poor  Little  Kitty 
Cat.  131;  Sheep  and  Shote.  131;  The 
Monkey,  X3z;  'Possum  up  a  'Sinimon- 
Tree,  131-233;  The  Rabbit.  233;  Ob, 
Mr.  Rabbitl  132;  Ok  MoUj^Hare,  230; 
Old  Comfieki  Rabbit.  13a;  The  Jaybh^ 
died.  233;  The  Jaybird,  233;  The  Old 
Blnejay.  233 ;  The  Jaybird  died,  234;  Fnt 
Little  Bird.  234;  The  Frof  ^oent  »> 
courting.  234-235;  The  BuHCrof.  235; 
The  Bullfrog  and  the  AUgator.  136; 
Come  along.  Ladicsii  236;  What  make  a 
Frenchman  grow  to  Tall,  236.  — < 
Songs  and  Nursery  Rhyme»:  Skip  to  my 
Lou,  236-237;  Shoot  the  Boffalo.  237; 
MoUy.  put  the  Kettle  on,  23<;  Lov« 
has  won  the  Day.  23*;  Green  Gimvel,  239; 
Charlotte  Town.  239;  Rhig  around  the 
Roeta,  230;  Jolly  Mllkr.  239;  I  kt&t  my 
Glove.  239;  Among  the  LUy-White 
Damikf.  240;  Ftog  in  the  Middle.  240; 
I  spy,  240-242;  William  Trimbleloe. 
142*240;  Buy  Many  Miny  Mo.  24a; 
Wan  aMe  Noory.  243;  The  Oki  Woman. 
243-243;  Old  Mariah.  143;  The  Swapping 
Song.  243-144;  OU  GtiaMS.  244;  I-^ttte 
Boy.  244;  See-Saw,  245;  School  Butter, 
245>-*IteligkmsSongSk  and  PUrodks  af 
Religious  Songs:  When  the  Last  Trumpet 
shall  sound,  245-246;  Rise.  Mourner, 
rise,  247;  On  Heartn'a  Bright  Shore, 
247;  The  Premised  Land,  24S;  The  01d>> 
Time  Religion,  248-249:  Ole-Time  Co*A 
Ucker,  249;  I  found  a  Peanut,  249; 
Sfamers  will  cry,  250;  You  must  be 
bomd  agin,  250;  I  am  going  to  the  Giave 
to  sleep,  250;  The  Ram's  Horn  bkywed, 
250-252;  Huntin*  a  Home  to  go  to^  251; 
Lord,  I  want  More  Reli^on,  251; 
Methodist.  252;  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke, 
«Dd  John,  252;  Nebuchadnfiwr,  253; 
Hkrkory  Steeple,  253;  Jesse  Cote,  253- 
253;  I've  a  Long  Time  heard,  253; 
Don't  yer  hear  Diem  Bells?  253;  So  GiadI 
253;  Satan's  Mad.  254;  The  Uttte  Angels, 
254;  O  Death!  254-255;  Done  writ  down 
yo'  Mame,  255;  My  Good  Lawd,  255; 
OhI  whar  shall  I  be?  255:  This  Work  It 
'most  done,  256;  My  Locd,  He  died  on  de 
Cross,  256;  Pharaoh's  Army  got  drciwi»> 
ded,  256-257;  Yon  shall  be  Free,  257^ 
258;  Unde  Ephmim  got  de  Coon,  258; 
Old  Noah,  258-259$  Adam  was  the 
First  Man,  259;  Jonah,  259;  The  Lord 
made  the  Ooean,  259;  The  Elephant, 
260;  God  made  de  Bee,  260;  Cain  and 
Abel.  260;  Oh.  my  Soull  260-262;  God's 
Heaven,  262;  Tnik  about  Me.  262; 
You're  goin-a^^nim  Me,  161-263;  Goin' 
Home.  263;  We  wiU  wait  on  de  Lawd, 
x63;  No  Hldin'*Pkoe^  263-263*  —  Songs 
connected  with  the  Raihoad:  Drivin' 
Steel,  263;  John  Hemy,  263-265;  When 
I'm  dead,  265;  Casey  Jones,  265-267; 
Engine  Number  Wne,  268;  You  cause 


Me  to  weep»  268;  Go  down,  Pk±l  168; 
One  fer  the  Money,  268;  Old  Jay  Gould, 
268-269;  Monakers  on  a  Wat8r>Tank, 
169;  With  a  Chicken  on  my  Back,  270; 
Po*  Hundud  Miles  fum  Home,  270-272; 
De  Dummy,  272;  I  want  a  Uttle  Water. 
272-273;  Captain,  Captain,  273;  I  went 
down  to  the  Depot,  273;  Keep  your  Eire 
on  the  Captain,  273;  Horse  and  Buggy. 
273-273;  On  the  Raflroad,  273s  The 
State  of  Arkansaw,  273. 

Perrow,  B.  C  collecting  of  folk  malarial 
by.  90. 

Personal  Reminlsosnoea  of  a  Winnebafo 
Indian.  393-328.    See  Rad^  PamL 

"Peyote."  new  religtous  sect,  309- 

Peyote  cult  among  the  Winnebago,  385* 

"Pharaoh's  Army."  256.  257. 

Phenomena,  importance  of  the  peycfao- 
logical  factor  in  a  eonect  eatimarton  of 
cuknral,  367;  results  from  ethnic  depend 
ent  on  standpoint,  367. 

Philippine  Islands,  23w 

Pinkerton,  dted,  365. 

Pitts,  A.  B.,  dted,  296,  233,  270. 

Pitts,  W.  G.,  dted,  238. 

Plants,  etc  hi  folk-kre  and  myth: 
Aoom,  297;  Alumft'yag-tree,  46;  ap^ 
83,  259.  333,  338;  apple-tree  244; 
areca-pahn.  33.  39;  ba^nng-plant.  45; 
baUti-tree,  49*.  bamboo,  47>  59»  6a; 
bamboo-tree,  47;  banana,  34-^6,  5B; 
barayung-teee*  38*  40;  beans,  298; 
betel-nut,  33,  39-33>  3S.  37>  45.  5«.  59* 
hetd-nut  tree^  39»  44*  45;  bulla^leaf,  53* 
bnUa-tree,  53;  buyo-kaf,  32,  53,  59; 
canebialBe,  237;  dovcr,  242;  coooanut. 
87,  56;  ooeoanutptree,  25,  33;  coca,  236. 
ia7.  133.  253.  X54«  I74*  I95*  ^16,  327. 
349^  350;  cotton,  243*  153;  dandies,  240; 
dm-tzee.  334,  335;  Indt,  26;  grain,  337; 
grapes.  297;  grass,  320,  325;  haoel-bush, 
94;  hickory.  233:  kinanim-tree,  37; 
lonon,  5^;  lemon-tree,  so,  47t  43;  lily* 
240;  liwaan-tree,  49;  magbo-tree»  49; 
maple-sugar,  73,  74;  muDein-leal,  232; 
nanga-bush,  52;  nuts.  20,  22;  oak-tree, 
134*  135*  302;  oats,  242;  palm-tree,  20, 
22,  60;  pananag-tree,  44*  49;  Popiiy»- 
fhdt,  34;  pea-vfaw,  237;  pepper,  5a*  274; 
pepper-corn,  274;  perslnmion,  297*  3^4; 
persimmon-tree,  305,  333,  334;  plum, 
308;  plum-tree,  308;  poplar,  235;  potato, 
290;  prakrie-tumipk  308;  rice,  26,  29,  30; 
rose,  274;  rye,  240,  242.  sigmitptree.  49; 
'simmon-tree*  232,  233;  slippery^lm, 
323;  sugarcane-plant,  84;  sweet-potato, 
44;  sycamore-tree,  297;  tatcr,  232,  236, 
190;  thorn-bush,  350;  tobacco,  53*  230. 
Z96,  307;  tomato,  290;  tree*  32,  36,  58, 
74*  93.  Z58,  296,  300,  820,  323*  325,  327* 
330,  336,  393;  tual-tree,  62;  weed,  294; 
wheat,  240,  242. 

Platsmann,  Dr.,  dted,  33t* 

Poisoner;  that  is^  bad  shaman,  304*  310, 
322. 
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Pcdand,  policy  of  Ruaaiaiiixatloii  in,  284. 

Pound.  Louise,  Traditional  Ballade  In 
Nebraska.  351-366: 

EngUah  and  Scottiah  Popular  Ballada. 
35^354;  Sentimental  and  Other  Pieoea 
of  Britiih  Origin,  354-357;  American 
Ballads.  357-*36o;  Selected  Texts  in  full 
(The  House  Carpenter.  360-361;  Two 
Little  Boys.  361-362;  The  Lover's 
Return.  362-363;  The  Prentice  Boy.  363- 
364;  Father  Grumble.  364-366).  360-366. 

Powell.  York,  one  of  founders  of  Polk-Lore 
Society.  370. 

Power,  obtained  throu^  the  spirits,  304. 
307;  given  over  ocean.  307. 

Prairie  View.  Tez.,  x. 

Preuss,  K.  Th.,  died.  198. 

Principle  of  Limited  Possibnities  In  the 
Development  of  Culture,  25^^-290.  See 
ColiUnmistr,  A,  A, 

''Principle of  limited  poeslbiUtles,"  270. 288. 

Promised  Land.  148. 158. 

Pronunciation,  of  "r"  in  Bast  Tennessee, 
X25;  of  short  "e"  in  Alabama  and 
southern  Mississippi.  137. 

"Pioud."  in  sense  of  "happy."  155. 

Proverb,  final  authority  of,  in  New  Mexico. 
97. 

"P^ydiology  of  behavior,"  288. 

Queen  visits  the  cook,  78. 

Radin,  Paul.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  a 
Winnebago  Indian.  293-3x8: 
How  One  of  my  Anotttors  was  blessed 
by  Barth-Maker.  294-298;  Remlnis- 
cenoes  of  Childhood.  298-303;  Thunder- 
cloud and  my  Father,  303-310;  Thunder- 
Cloud  as  a  Shaman,  310-3x3;  How  I 
Joined  the  Medicine  Dance.  3x3-3x8. 

Radin.  Paul,  dted,  270,  285. 

Rain,  Diwata  maUng,  x6. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  dted,  365. 

Rankin,  J.  B..  dted.  X53.  x6o.  167. 

"Rat."  hi  folk-song;  that  Is.  "to  waste 
time."  X72. 

Raymond,  Miss,  dted,  X34. 

Reade,  Charies,  dted,  367. 

Red-Leaf-Woman,  tale  by.  9I-92* 

Redress  for  life  lost  in  war-party  led  by  an 
unauthorised  individual,  306. 

Reedy,  Annie,  dted.  X24, 137,  X7X. 

Rdnadi.  dted.  370. 

Re-incarnation,  303,  304.  309.  3x1. 

Rejects  of  American  arch»>logy.  260. 

Reviewers,  dilatoriness  of.  88. 

Reviews,  students  to  be  qualified  for 
furnishing.  88. 

Revivals  a  fidd  for  investigation  of  com* 
munal  composition.  X45. 

Rhsrthm  for  marking  time,  X63. 

Rimbault,  dted,  357. 

Rivers,  dted,  286. 

Roach,  Alberta  M.,  x89* 

Robinson.  Dorothy  J.,  dted,  355. 

Ross.  John  D..  dted,  364. 


Ross.  Peter,  dted,  357. 364- 

Rouse.  Dr..  dted.  370. 

Rubd.  F.  R..  dted.  X25.  X3X,  142.  149^^ 

IS7-X59. 167. 
Rubel,  M.  F.,  dted,  X3X,  X33,  X70. 
Russia,  classicism  In,  284. 

Sacred  number  of  the  Mooa,  27. 

Sanctificatkmists,  146,  X48. 

Santa  Cms,  X4, 51. 

Santa  F6, 98. 

Satan.  In  folk-song.  154.  x6o,  375*  376. 

Saunders,  William,  X65. 

Scarborough,  Dorothy,  X89. 

Schiller,  dted,  287. 

Scfamklt.  P.  W..  dted.  286. 

School  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  x. 

School  children,  secret  languages  among. 

145. 
SdiuDer,  Rudolph,  Paraguay  Native  Pdetiy. 

338-350. 
Scott.  Sir  Walter,  hitroductlon  and  notes 

to.  by  Andrew  Lang,  369. 
,  Scroggs.  W.  O.,  dted.  13X,  X53-X56,  171. 
"Sedulous  ape."  Lang  pfatjing  the.  369. 
Sesrmour.  C.  B.,  dted,  X39,  X43. 
Shamanlstic  powenk  fasting-cipetieoce  for. 

306-308. 
SlMarin,  H.  G..  Investigatloos  by.  of  folk- 

loi«  in  Kentu<±y,  90. 
Shearin,  Hubert,  35X- 
Shellman,  Amy,  dted,  35X,  361. 
Shdman,  Blin  B.,  dted,  36X. 
Sheppard,  dted,  357* 
Showiers,  formation  of.  x6. 
Sign,  of  luck.  X90;  of  company.  X9x;  of 

health.  X9X. 
Sims.  Miss,  dted,  138. 
Singapore,  19. 

Skeat,  W.  W..  dted,  15. 16. 2X. 
Skinner,    Alanson,    Burc^jean   Foik-Tlalet 

collected  among  the  Menominee  Ttwii^^y, 

64-80: 

AUni,    64-72;  Foz    and    Wolf.    72-75; 

Kitdpakahakooon  Niponatik  (The  One 

who  alwa]^  gets  the  Kejrs).  76-80. 
Skinner.  Alanson,  dted,  66. 
Shty,  R.  J.,  dted,  X30,  X37.  I55.  158,  164. 
Small,  John,  dted,  365* 
Smith,  B.  C  dted,  x8o. 
Smith,  U.  H.,  dted.  X48. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  193* 
Song,  rude  beginning  of  negro,  i6x. 
Songs  and  Rhsrmes  from  the  South,  xaj- 

X73.    See  P«rrow,  JS.  C. 
Songs,  religious,   parodied.   X49;  of  dd- 

World  origin.  356;  on  randies,  of  well- 
authenticated  origin,  360. 
Speck.   Frank   G..   Buropean   Folk-Tslei 

among  the  Penobscot,  8X-84: 

The   Disobedient   Boy  wlio  became  a 

Prince,  8X-83;  The  Old  Drunkard  who 

became  the  King's  General,  83-84. 
Speck.  Frank  G..  Buropean  Tales  among 

the  Chickasaw  Indians  (The  Fox  and  the 

Wolf).  292. 
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Speck,  Pfank  G.,  Some  Catawba  Tests  and 
Folk-Lore,  3K9-330: 

Phonetic  key,  3x9-320;  Rabbit  fails  to 
imitate  his  Host  the  Bear,  320-333;  The 
'Possum  outwits  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf, 
323-337;  The  Pig  outwits  the  Wolf,  337- 
339;  How  the  Ghosts  were  heard  dan- 
cing, 339-330;  General  Polk-Lore  Notes, 
330. 

Speck,  Prank  G.,  dted,  194,  X98,  303,  333. 

Speers,  Mary  Walker  Pinley,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Polk-Lore,  190-191: 
Camp-Meeting  Hymn,  190;  Miscdlane- 
ous  Items  of  Polk-Lore,  X90-Z9X;  Reme- 
dies for  Chills,  X91. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  dted.  38z. 

Sphit.    See  SupemoimraL 

Stars,  birth  of,  x8. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Negroes,  x. 

Steinbruck.  B.  R.,  dted,  187. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  material  for 
work  of,  furnished  by  Andrew  Lang,  369. 

Stokes.  W.  C,  dted,  X43. 

Sunderland,  William,  dted,  X85.  186. 

Supernatural  beings  or  things  in  folk-lore 
and  myth: 

Apparition,  396.  397;  devil,  9,  xo,  96, 
138,  X33.  X57.  158.  187.  335.  337.  249- 
3sx;  fairy,  357,  329,  330;  ghosts,  8,  76. 
I77»  x8o.  309.  339.  330;  hell.  337;  light, 
257*  298;  man  (headless),  7*  8;  spirit, 
8,  22.  4X,  95.  96,  x8o,  297;  s|)Mts  (good), 
29s.  399. 304. 307. 335;  ipWts  (bathing), 
2X;  spirits  (evil),  304;  underworld,  240, 
243;  water-spirit,  257;  wood-nymph,  329. 

"Survivals."  Tykv's  method  of,  applied 
to  folk-lore,  370. 

Swanton.  John  R..  Animal  Stories  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Muskhogean  Stock,  193- 
2x8: 

Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby.  194;  Rabbit 
and  Wildcat.  194-195;  Rabbit  and  Wolf, 
X95-X97;  Rabbit  and  Alligator.  X97-X98; 
Rabbit  and  Bear,  X98;  Wolf  and  Pawn, 
X98-20X;  The  Owl  and  the  Perch,  20x; 
Opossum,  20X-202;  Heron  and  Hum- 
ming-bird, 202;  Terrapin  and  Deer,  202- 
203;  Pox  and  Crawfish,  203;  The  Mos- 
quito, 203-204;  The  Poolish  Turtle, 
204;  Rabbit  and  the  Orphan,  204-209; 
Rabbit  and  Big  Man-Bater,  209-2XX; 
The  Girls  and  the  Hogs,  2xx;  Rabbit 
and  the  Turkeys,  2xx-2X2;  The  Girl 
and  the  Buffaloes,  2x2-2x3;  Rabbit  and 
the  Negro.  2x3-2x4;  How  Rabbit  killed 
Big  Man-Eater.  2x4;  Rabbit  fools  Wolf, 
2x4-215;  Rabbit  steals  the  Pire.  2x5; 
Rabbit  fools  the  Old  Man.  2x5-2x6; 
The  Monkey  Girl.  2x6-2x7;  The  Simple- 
ton, 217-2x8;  The  Twdve  Irishmen,  2x8. 

"Sweetheart,"  X27,  X34, 136,  X39. 

Sjrmbolism,  63. 

Taboos.  266,  274,  275. 
Tagamaling,  house  of,  50. 


Tdt,  James,  dted,  70,  2x0. 

Terrapin,  red  eyes  of,  20X,  203. 

Test,  to  discover  father,  82;  to  secure 
hand  of  king's  daus^ter,  226. 

Texas,  x,  2. 

Thilenius,  dted,  259. 

Thomas,  W.  H.,  X89. 

Thoms,  application  by,  of  name  of  "f(4k- 
lofe,"  370. 

Thomdike,  dted,  288. 

Thought,  prod  of  paralld  lines  of,  266; 
eflScacy  of.  to  the  Winnebago,  299. 

Thzeat  fulfilled,  83. 

Thunder-Cloud,  a  bad  shaman,  3x0; 
marries  two  women,  3x1;  untruthfulness 
of,  312. 

"Tired."  in  sense  of  "dothed,"  376. 

T'oluk  Waig,  24,  25,  27. 

Traditional  Ballads  in  Nd)raska,  351-366. 
See  Pound,  Louiu. 

Traits,  sources  of  cultural,  more  multiform 
than  the  traits,  276. 

Transformation,  22-24,  26,  28-32,  34,  36, 
40.  46.  47.  5X.  54.  55.  59.  64.  7Z.  82,  204, 
206,  2x6.  2x7.  250,  25X,  297,  308. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Africa: 
Bantu,  274;  Bushman,  268;  Egyptian, 
268;  Yoruba,  i. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  America: 
Alabama,  193,  194.  X98,  202-204,  209, 
2XX-2X4;  Algonquin,  66;  Arikara,  33X; 
Athapascan  Tahltan.  275;  Bdla  Coola, 
375.  285;  Biload,  204;  Blackfoot.  271; 
Catawba,  3x9;  Cherokee,  3x9;  Chicka- 
saw, 292;  Chippewa,  3x4;  Coast  Salish, 
275;  Cree,  66;  Creek,  X93.  X94,  204.  209, 
322;  Crow,  260,  271;  Eskimo,  X9X,  275; 
Pox,  260;  Gros  Ventre,  260;  Hitchiti, 
193.  X95.  X97.  X98,  203,  2x4.  2x5;  Indian, 
274;  Indians  of  Central  Brazfl.  268; 
Ingalik,  X9X,  X92;  Iroquois,  275;  JicarUla 
Apadie,  X98,  2xx;  Koasati,  X93,  209,  2xx, 
2x2;  Kwakiutl,  284;  LQkwet,  275; 
MaUseet,  2x9;  Mandan,  33X ;  Menominee, 
3x4;  Mexican,  285;  Natdiez,  X93; 
Negro,  374-376;  New  Mexican,  1x5; 
Ps^raguayo,  338;  Pawnee,  33X;  Penob- 
scot, 83;  Plains  Indians,  262,  271,  285, 
287;  Saulteaux,  66;  Shuswap.  2x0, 
275;  Sioux,  260,  275;  Taskigi,  X95.  203; 
Thompson,  2x0;  Tunica,  204;  Village, 
271;  Waco,  X89;  Winnebago,  285,  293, 
299,  300,  303;  Vuchi.  X94,  X9S,  X98. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Asia: 
Babylonian,  268;  Chinese,  X9;  Toda,  260. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Australia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
Aranda,  274;  Ata,  13.  X4;  Bagobo,  13, 
X4.  25,  28;  Bilan,  X3;  Culaman,  13; 
Malay,  X3,  x6;  Moro,  3B;  Papuan,  268; 
Sea  Dyak,  262;  Tagaoolo.  X3;  Vlsayan. 
19.  25. 

Tribes  or  peoples  of  Europe: 
Hebrew,  263.  Jew,  275;  SJcilJan,  263. 

Trickery  of  fox,  73-75. 

Tuglay,  X5.  x6.  2X,  24.  25. 
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TngUbnng,  15. 16.  2X,  M*  ^S* 

Titdcegee.  gnduate  ol,  x. 

Tjrlor.    E.    B.,    Influence   of    **Pt9aM9€ 

Culture"  of.  on  Andrew  Lnnf.  yfiK 
Tylor,  B.  Bm  died.  273,  s8z. 

Underworld.    See  SmprnttimML 
Upiiiurt  cited*  x68*  169* 

Vertwl  ending!,   chnmcteriitfe 

3ai. 
Venione  of  Jelm  Gnunlle,  364. 365. 
Vinaa.  Count,  dted.  338- 
Voo  Lusdnn.  dted.  259> 

War.  coining  of  Civil  foretold  tj 

330. 
War!  tranrfonned.  S3« 
Watdunan  jealous  of  ooofc.  7'^  oOu 
Water-apirit.    See  SupmmwimA 
Water  Valiesr,  MIm.,  169- 
Watson.  J.  B..  dted.  s88. 
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